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CHAFTEB  LXTT. 

Tn£  BsifEDioiiojsr. 

BOUT  ton  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February  the 
currents  of  passengers  along  the 
Florentine  streets  set  decidedly 
'  towards  San  Marco.  It  was  the 
last  morning  of  the  Carnival,  and 
every  one  knew  there  was  a  second 
Bonfire  of  Vanities  being  prepared 
in  front  of  the  Old  Palace ;  but  at 
this  hour  it  was  evident  that  the 
centre  of  popular  interest  lay  else- 
where. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Marco  was 
filled  by  a  multitude  who  showed 
no  other  movement  than  that  which 
proceeded  from  the  pressure  of  new 
comers  txying  to  force  their  way  for* 
ward  from  all  the  openings;  but  the 
front  ranks  were  already  dose* 
serried  and  resisted  the  pressnre* 
Those  ranks  were  ranged  anmnd  a  semicircnkur  barrier  in  front  of  the 
ehnrch,  and  within  this  barrier  were  already  assembling  the  Dominican 
Brethren  of  San  Marco. 

Bnt  the  temporary  wooden  pulpit  erected  orer  the  church  door  was 
itill  empty.   It  was  presently  to  be  entered  by  the  man  whom  the  Pope*s 
TQL,  vnL— MO.  48.  1. 
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command  had  Vanished  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Duomo,  ivhom  the  other 
eodedastics  of  Florence  had  been  forbidden  to  consort  with,  whom  the 
dtizens  had  been  forbidden  to  hear  on  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
man  had  said,  A  wicked,  unbelieTing  Pope  who  has  gained  the  pontifical 
chair  by  bribeiy  is  not  Christ's  Vicar.  His  curses  are  broken  swords: 
he  gnqiB  a  hilt  without  a  Uade.  His  commands  are  contrary  to  the 
Christian  life :  it  is  lawiol  to  disobey  them— nay,  «{  w  not  Uxwfid  to  obey 
themJ*  And  the  people  still  flocked  to  hear  him  as  he  preached  in  his  own 
church  of  San  Biarco,  though  the  Pope  was  hanging  terrible  threats  orer 
Florence  if  it  did  not  renounce  the  pestilential  schismatic  and  send  him  to 
Borne  to  be  converted" — still,  as  on  this  very  morning,  accepted  the 
communion  fix>m  his  excommunicated  hands.  For  how  if  this  Frate  had 
really  more  command  over  the  Divine  lightnings  than  that  official  successor 
of  Saint  Peter  ?  It  was  a  momentous  question,  which  for  the  mass  of 
citizens  could  never  be  decided  by  the  Frate*s  ultimate  test,  namely,  what 
was  and  Avhat  was  not  accordant  with  the  highest  spiritual  law.  No  :  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  if  God  had  chosen  the  Frate  iis  his  prophet  to  rebuke 
the  Ili^h  Priest  who  carried  tlie  inv.stic  raiment  uuworthilv,  he  would 
attest  his  choice  by  bome  iiuniistukable  sign.  As  long  us  the  belief  iu  tlie 
Prophet  carricnl  no  threat  of  outward  cahnnity,  but  rather  the  conlident 
hope  of  exceptional  safety,  no  sign  was  ntotk-d  :  his  jtrcachiiig  w;is  a  music 
to  which  the  people  ft-lt  themselves  marching  along  the  way  they  wished 
to  go  ;  but  now  that  belief  meant  an  immediate  blow  to  their  commerce, 
the  shaking  of  their  position  among  the  Italian  States,  and  an  interdict  on 
their  city,  thert;  inevitably  came  the  question,  "  What  miracle  sliowest 
thou  ?  "  Slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  that  fatal  demand  had 
been  swelling  in  Savonarola's  ear,  provoking  a  response,  outwardly  in  the 
declaration  that  at  the  fitting  time  the  miracle  would  come  ;  inwardly  iu 
the  iaith — not  unwavering,  for  what  faith  is  eo  ? — that  if  the  need  for 
miracle  beoame  uiigent,  the  work  he  had  before  him  was  too  great  Ibr  the 
Divine  power  to  leave  it  halting.  Ills  faith  wavered,  but  not  his  speech  t 
it  is  the  lot  of  every  man  who  has  to  speak  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd,  that  he  must  often  speak  in  virtue  of  yesterday's  faith,  hoping  it 
will  come  back  to-morrow. 

It  was  in  preparation  ibr  a  scene  which  waa  really  a  response  to  the 
popular  impatienoe  for  some  supematnsl  gnanntee  of  the  Prophet's  aae- 
tton  that  the  wooden  pulpit  had  beoi  «Eectad  above  -jibe  churdi  door. 
But  while  the  ordinary  Frati  in  bkck  JMMlles  were  enteahig  and  arranging 
themselves,  the  fiMses  of  the  multitBde  were  not  yet  eagerly  directed 
towards  the  pulpit :  it  was  felt  that  Saflpanarola  would  not  appear  just  yet, 
and  these  was  some  interest  in  amgliBg  out  the  various  monks,  some  of 
them  bekmging  to  high  FkieBtine  ftmilies,  many  of  them  having  fathers, 
hrothera,  or  cousins  amoB^  the  artisans  and  shopkeepera  who  made  the 
majoi  ity  of  the  crowd.  It  was  not  till  the  tale  of  monks  was  complete,  not 
till  they  had  fluttered  their  books  and  had  begun  to  chant,  that  people 
aaid  to  each  other,  "  Fra  Girolamo  must  he  ooming  now" 
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Tttl  expeetalioii  nthcr  than  any  apall  horn  the  AoemtosMd  wail  of 
f  Tnindy  was  what  made  aUenoe  and  expectatioii  aeem  to  iiucad  like  a 
pftling  yJemn  light  over  the  nnltitndeof  uptuned  ftoea,  all  now  diteetcd 
lowenh  the  empty  pulpit. 

The  next  ioataot  the  pulpit  was  no  longer  empty.  A  figure  oorered 
kam  head  to  firat  in  hladc  oowl  and  mantle  had  entered  it^  and  waa 
Iraeeling  with  bent  head  and  with  iaoe  turned  away.  It  iwemed  a  weary 
time  to  Ae  eager  people  white  the  bkck  figure  knelt  and  the  monks 
chanled.  But  the  stillnem  was  not  broken,  for  the  Frate's  audiences  with 
Hearen  were  jet  charged  with  electric  awe  for  that  mixed  multitude,  so 
that  those  who  had  already  the  will  to  stone  him  felt  their  arms  unnerved. 

At  last  there  was  a  vibration  among  the  niultitude,  each  seeming  to 
give  neighbour  a  momentary  aspen-like  touch,  as  when  men  who  have 
been  watching  lor  something  in  the  heavens  see  the  expected  invsence 
iikntly  dibclusing  itself.  TheFrate  had  risen,  turned  towards  the  people, 
and  partly  pusJjied  back  his  cowl.  The  monotonous  wuil  ol"  pKalmody  had 
ceased,  and  to  those  wlio  stood  near  tlie  pulpit,  it  %vas  as  if  the  sounds 
which  had  just  been  tilling  their  ears  had  suddenly  merged  theiu»elve.s  in 
the  fcrxre  of  Savonarola's  flashini'  trlance,  as  he  looked  round  him  in  the 
silence.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  which,  in  their  exquisite 
delicacy,  Beemed  transfigured  from  an  animal  organ  lur  grasping  into 
vehicles  of  sensibility  too  acute  to  need  any  gross  contjict :  bands  that 
cne  like  an  appealing  speech  from  that  part  of  his  soul  wliich  was 
maaked  by  his  strong  passionate  fiice,  written  on  now  with  deeper  linsa 
absnt  llw  ■Moth  and  brow  than  are  made  by  £ir^-four  yaam  of  ordinary 

At  the  first  stretching  out  of  the  hands  aome  of  the  crowd  in  the  front 
tanks  leU  <m  their  knees,  and  here  and  there  a  devout  disciple  £urth«r  off ; 
hot  Ike  great  mtionty  atood  firm,  some  renijking  the  impulse  to  kneel 
hsfae  lUa  eionmmwn^iid  man  (mi^  not  a  great  jndgaaant  fall  upon 
him  eemi  in  thia  aet  of  bleaaingt)— others  janed  witfi  seam  and  hatred 
sf  Aie  amlwtions  deesiver  who  waa  getting  wp  this  new  oomedy,  before 
viidb,  aaweiliieless,  Uiey  ftlt  themaebraa  impelenti  aa  be^  the  tnnmph 
efafaahiim, 

Bat  lliCD  came  the  elear  and  low  at  fissl^  uttsrii^  the  words  of 
abaoiiition — **  Misereator  vestri and  more  fell  on  their  knees;  and  as  it 
leee  faii^aBd  yet  clearer,  the  erect  heada  beeame  iewer  and  ftwer,  till,at  the 
wwda  ''Benedioat  Toe  omn^otens  Dens^**  it  roee  to  *  masonline  cry,  aa  if 
fnteiltng  its  power  to  blem  under  the  dnteh  of  a  demon  that  wanted  to 
stifieit:  it  nmg  like  a  trmnpet  to  the  eodremities  of  the  Fiaxasa,  and  under 
it  every  bead  was  bowed. 

After  the  utterance  of  that  blessing  Savonarola  himself  fell  on  his  kneca 
and  hid  his  face  in  temporary  exhaustion.    Those  great  jets  of  emotion 
were  a  necessary  part  of  his  life  :  he  himself  liad  said  to  the  people ' 
kmg  ago,  "Without  preaching  I  cannot  live."    But  it  was  a  life  that 
ifanttered  him. 

1— « 
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In  a  Ibw  minutes  more,  some  had  men  to  their  feet,  but  a  larger 
numher  remained  kneeling,  and  all  feces  were  intentlj  watching  him.  He 
had  taken  into  his  hands  a  crystal  veasely  containing  the  consecnited  Host, 
and  was  abont  to  address  the  people. 

**  Ton  remember,  my  children,  three  days  ago  I  besooght  yon,  when  I 
should  hold  this  Sacrament  in  my  hand  in  the  fece  of  you  all,  to  pray 
fervently  to  the  Most  High  that  if  this  work  of  mine  does  not  come  from 
Him,  He  will  send  a  fire  and  oonsnme  me,  that  I  may  vanish  into  the 
eternal  darkness  away  from  His  light  which  I  have  hidden  with  my  feln^. 
Again  I  beseech  yon  to  make  that  prayer,  and  to  make  it  now* 

It  was  a  breathless  moment:  perhaps  no  man  really  prayed,  if  some  in 
a  spirit  of  devout  obedience  made  the  efibrt  to  pray.  Every  consciousness 
was  chiefly  possessed  by  the  sense  that  Savonarola  was  praying,  in  a  voice 
not  loud  but  distinctly  audible  in  the  wide  stiUness* 

*<Lord,  if  I  have  not  wrought  in  sincerity  of  soul,  if  my  word  cometh 
not  from  Thee,  strike  me  in  this  moment  with  Thy  thunder,  and  let  the 
fires  of  Thy  wrath  endose  me.*' 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  stood  motionless,  with  the  consecrated  Mysteiy 
in  his  hand,  with  eyes  uplifted  and  a  quivering  excitement  in  his  whole 
aspect.  Every  one  else  was  motionless  and  silent  too,  while  the  sunlight, 
which  fur  the  last  quarter  of  an  liour  had  here  and  there  boon  piercing  the 
greynes?,  made  fitful  streaks  across  the  convent  wall,  causing  some  awe- 
stricken  spectators  to  start  timidly.  But  yoon  there  was  a  wider  parting, 
and  with  a  gentle  quicknei>s,  like  a  smile,  a  stream  of  brightness  j>oured 
itHolf  on  the  crystal  vase,  and  then  spread  itseli'  over  Savonarola  s  face  with 
•  mild  gloritication. 

An  instantaneous  shout  rang  through  the  Piazza,  "  Behold  the  answer  I'* 

The  warm  radiance  thrilled  through  Savonarola's  frame,  and  so  did 
the  sliout.  It  was  liis  last  moment  of  untroubled  triumph,  and  iu  its 
rapturous  confidence  he  felt  carried  to  a  grander  scene  yet  to  come,  before 
an  audience  that  would  represent  all  Christendom,  in  whose  presence  he 
would  again  be  sealed  as  the  messenger  of  the  supreme  righteousness,  and 
ftel  himself  full  charged  with  Divine  strength.  It  was  but  a  moment  that 
expanded  itself  in  that  prevision.  While  the  shout  was  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  be  turned  away  within  the  church,  feeling  the  strain  too  great  for  him 
to  bear  it  longer. 

But  when  the  Frate  had  disappeared,  and  the  sunlight  seemed  no 
longer  to  have  anything  special  in  its  illumination,  but  was  spreading  itself 
impartially  over  ail  things  clean  and  unclean,  there  began,  along  with  the 
general  movement  of  the  crowd,  a  coniiision  of  voices  in  which  certain 
strong  discords  and  yaiying  scales  of  laughter  made  it  evident  that,  in  the 
previoua  silence  and  universal  kneeling,  hostility  and  scorn  had  only  sub- 
mitted unwillingly  to  a  momentary  spell. 

It  seems  to  me  the  plaudits  are  giving  way  to  criticism,"  said  Tito, 
who  had  been  watching  the  scene  attentively  from  an  upper  loggia  in  one 
of  the  houses  opposite  the  church.     Nevertheless  it  was  a  striking  mo- 
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■cut,  efa,  Mener  Pietaro?  Vn^  Giroltmo  is  a  num  to  make  one  undentand 
dttt  there  me  » time  wlien  llie  monk's  fiDck  wae  a  symbol  of  power  orer 
Bea*s  minds  Fatker  tkan  otot  the  kejrs  of  women*s  onpboards." 

M  Assoredly/*  said  Pietro  Cennini.  And  until  I  have  seen  proof 
that  Fra  Gtrolamo  has  much  less  faith  in  God's  judgments  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  men^  instead  of  having  considerably  more,  I  shall  not  believe 
that  he  -would  brave  lieavtu  in  this  wajr  if  his  soul  were  laden  with  a 
coDitious  lie." 


V«tlAJrXAK  ■-■Aiii-r 

BiPBKIVO  BCHBICES. 

• 

A  KON'TIT  after  that  Carnival,  one  niornincr  near  the  end  of  March,  Tito 
descended  the  marble  steps  of  the  Old  Palace,  bound  on  a  prep^nant  errand 
to  San  Marco.  For  some  reason,  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  direct 
road,  vrhich  was  but  a  slightly  bent  line  from  the  Old  Palace ;  he  chose 
rather  to  make  e  circuit  by  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  where  the  people 
would  be  pooring  out  of  the  church  after  the  early  sermon. 

It  was  in  the  grand  church  of  Santa  Crcce  tliat  the  daily  Lenten 
•mon  bad  of  late  had  the  largest  audience.  For  Savonarola's  voice  had 
ceased  to  be  beard  even  in  his  own  church  of  San  Maroo,  a  hostile  Signoria 
kaTiiig  imposed  silence  on  him  in  obedience  to  a  new  letter  from  the 
Pope,  threatening  tbe  city  with  an  immediate  interdict  if  this  wretobed 
wonn  **  end  monstrous  idol "  were  not  forbidden  to  preach,  and  sent  to 
dsmand  pttdon  at  Borne.  And  nsxt  to  beaiiog  Fra  Girolamo  himself  tke 
nkoat  ezcidog  Lenten  occupation  was  to  hear  bim  aigtied  against  and 
wilified.  Tbis  excitement  was  to  be  had  in  Santa  Crooe,  where  the 
Ranciscan  appointed  to  preach  the  Qoaresimal  sermons  had  offered  to 
clench  his  aignments  by  walking  through  the  fire  with  Fra  Girohmio. 
Had  not  that  schismatioal  Dominican  said,  that  his  prophetic  doctrine 
would  be  prored  by  a  mirade  at  the  fitting  time  7  Here,  then,  was  the 
fittiqg  time.  Let  Savonarola  walk  through  the  fire,  and  if  he  came  out 
unhurt,  die  Divine  origin  of  his  doctrine  would  be  demonstrated;  but  if 
Ae  fire  consumed  him,  his  falsity  would  be  manifest ;  and  that  he  might 
hscre  no  excuse  fiir  evading  the  test,  the  Franciscan  declared  himself 
willing  to  be  n  victim  to  this  high  logic,  and  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  necessary  minor  premiss. 

Savonarola,  according  to  his  habit,  had  taken  no  notice  of  these  pulpit 
attackn.  But  it  happened  that  the  zealous  preacher  of  Santa  Croce  was  no 
other  than  the  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia,  who  at  Prato  tlic  year  before  had 
been  engaged  in  a  like  challenge  with  Savonarola's  fervent  ibllower  Fra  • 
Domenico,  but  had  been  called  home  by  his  superiors  while  the  licat  was 
simply  oratoi*ical.  Honest  Fra  Donunico,  then,  who  was  preacliing 
JLentea  sermons  to  the  women  in  the  Via  Cocoruero,  no  sooner  heard  o( 
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tbis  new  challenge,  than  he  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  his  master  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  walk  through  the  fire  with  Fra  Francesco. 
Already  the  people  were  beginning  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  what 
seemed  to  them  a  sliort  and  easy  method  of  argument  (for  those  who  were 
to  be  convinced),  when  Savonarola,  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  that  lay 
in  the  mere  discussion  of  the  cast',  commanded  Fra  Domenico  to  withdraw 
his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  and  secede  from  the  affair.  The  Franciscan 
declared  himself  content :  he  had  not  directed  his  challenge  to  any  sub- 
altern, but  to  Fra  Girolamo  himself. 

After  that,  the  popular  interest  in  the  Lenten  sermons  had  llagged  a 
little.  But  this  morning,  when  Tito  entered  th«  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
he  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  people  were  pouring  from  the  chiu-ch  - 
in  laige  numbers.  Instead  of  dispersing,  many  of  them  concentrated 
thenuelTes  towards  a  particular  spot  near  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan 
monaflterjry  and  Tito  took  the  same  direction,  threading  the  crowd  with 
II  CHrelesB  and  leisurely  air,  but  keeping  careful  watch  on  that  monastic 
entrance,  as  if  he  expected  some  object  ol'  interest  to  issue  from  it. 

It  was  no  such  expectation  that  occupied  the  crowd.  The  object  thejr 
were  oariDg  about  was  already  Tisible  to  them  in  the  shape  <k  a  hoige 
pbward,  affixed  by  order  of  the  Signoria,  and  coTered  with  ^ery  legible 
official  handwriting.  But  curioaty  was  somewhat  baulked  by  the  &ct 
that  the  manuecript  was  chiefly  in  Latin ;  and  though  nearly  every  man 
knew  beforehand  approximatdy  what  the  placard  contained,  he  had  an 
iq^tite  for  more  exact  knowlec^  which  gave  him  an  irritating  sense  of 
his  neighbour's  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  interpret  the  learned  tongue. 
For  that  aural  acquaintance  with  Latin  phrases  which  the  unlearned 
might  pick  up  from  pulpit  quotations  constantly  interpreted  by  the  preacher 
could  help  them  little  when  they  saw  written  Latin;  the  q»elling  eren 
of  the  modem  language  being  in  an  unorganiaed  and  senunbling  condition 
for  the  mass  of  people  who  could  read  and  write,*  and  the  majority  of 
those  assembled  nearest  to  the  placard  were  not  in  the  dangerous  pre- 
dicament of  possessing  that  little  knowledge. 

"It's  the  Frate's  doctrines  that  he's  to  prove  by  being  burned," 
said  tliat  large  public  character  Goro,  who  happened  to  be  among  the 
foremost  gazers.  **  The  Signoria  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  the  writing  is 
to  let  us  know.  It's  what  the  Padre  iiu;»  been  telling  us  about  in  his 
sermon." 

"Nay,  Goro,"  said  a  sleek  shoj>keeper,  compassionately,  "  thou  hast  got 
thy  legs  into  twisted  hose  there.  The  Frate  has  to  prove  his  doctrines 
by  not  being  burned  :  he  is  to  walk  tlirough  the  lire,  and  come  out  on  the 
other  side  sound  and  whole.** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  a  young  sculptor,  wlio  wore  his  white-streaked  cap 
and  tunic  with  a  jaunty  air.    "  But  Fra  Girolamo  objects  to  walking 

*  The  old  diarists  throw  in  their  consoiiants  with  a  scrapaloos  regard  rather  to 
quantity  thnn  position,  well  Rifled  by  the  Hagnolo  BroghkBo  (Agnnolo  GabrisUo)  of 
Boeeaecio's  Ferondo. 
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thronsrh  the  fire.  Being  sound  and  whole  already,  he  sees  no  reason  why- 
he  .-lionkl  Avalk  tliroiiuh  the  fire  to  come  out  in  just  the  same  condition. 
He  kavcs  Fuch  odds  and  ends  of  work  to  Fra  Pomenico." 

*•  Then  I  siiy  he  flinches  hke  a  coward,"  said  Goro,  in  a  wheezy  treble. 
Suffocation  !  that  was  what  he  did  at  the  Carnival.    He  had  us  all  in 
the  Piazza  to  see  the  ligbtning  strike  him,  and  nothing  came  of  it." 

*"  Str  p  tliat  bleating,*'  said  a  tall  shoemaker,  who  had  stepped  in  to 
hear  part  of  the  sermon,  with  bunches  of  slippers  hanging  oyer  his 
ahooiden.  It  seems  to  me,  friend,  that  joa  are  about  as  wise  as  a  calf 
with  water  on  its  brain.  The  Frate  will  flinch  from  notluBg:  he'll  say- 
nothing  beforehand,  perhaps,  bat  When  the  moment  comes  he'U  walk 
thrrugh  the  fire  ^vithout  asking  my  gny-frock  to  keep  him  company. 
But  I  would  give  a  shoestring  to  know  what  this  Latin  all  is*** 

''There's  so  much  of  it,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  ''else  Ym  pretty  good 
at  gaesuog.  Is  there  mo  scholar  to  be  seen?**  he  added,  with  a  slight 
cz^reanoB  of  dugost. 

There  was  a  general  tnmiiig  of  heads,  wlueh  caused  the  talkers  to 
deseiy  Tito  approaehing  in  their  rear. 

"Ben  is  one,*'  said  the  young  senator,  smiling  and  rnaqg  his  cap. 

^  It  is  the  secretary  of  the  Ten:  he  ia  going  to  the  oonyent,  donbtleas; 
mske,way  for  him,**  said  the  shopkeeper,  also  doffing,  thon^  lliat  marii 
of  respect  was  rarely  shown  by  FlorentiDes  except  to  the  highest  officials. 
The  excepticBal  rsTerence  was  really  exacted  by  the  qpleadonr  and  grace 
of  Tito*a  appearance,  which  made  his  black  mantle,  with  its  gold  fibah^ 
look  Hke  a  regal  robe,  and  his  ordinary  black  Tslvet  cap  like  an  entirely 
esosptioiial  hcadodren.  The  hardening  of  hia  cheeks  sad  mouth,  which 
was  thediief  ebange  in  his  ftee  since  he  came  to  Florence,  seemed  to  a 
soperficial  glance  only  to  p^ive  his  beauty  a  more  masculine  ehaneter.  He 
raised  his  own  cap  immediately  and  Baid,  • 

Thanks,  my  iriend,  I  merely  wished,  as  you  did,  to  see  what  is  at 
the  loct  ul  this  2>laeuid — ali,  it  is  as  I  expected.  I  had  been  informed 
tliat  the  government  permits  any  one  who  will  to  siibiscribe  his  name  aa 
a  candidate  to  enter  the  lire — whicli  is  an  act  of  liberality  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  Signoria — reserving  of  course  the  right  to  make  a  selection. 
And  doubtless  many  believers  will  be  eager  to  subscribe  their  names. 
For  what  is  it  to  enter  the  tire,  to  one  whose  faith  is  firm  ?  A  man  ia 
afraid  of  the  tire,  because  he  believes  it  will  burn  him  ;  but  if  he  believes 
the  contrary  ?  " — here  Tito  lilted  his  shoulders  and  made  an  oratorical  ' 
pause — "  for  which  reason  I  have  never  been  one  to  disbelieve  the  Frate, 
when  he  has  said  that  he  would  enter  the  lire  to  prove  his  doctrine.  For 
in  his  place,  if  you  believed  the  fire  would  not  burn  you,  which  of  yon, 
my  friends,  would  not  enter  it  as  readily  as  yon  would  walk  along  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Mugnone  ?  " 

Am  Tito  looked  round  him  during  this  appeal,  there  was  a  change  in 
some  of  his  audience  Teiy  muoh  like  the  change  in  an  esfger  dog  when  he 
ia  invited  to  smell  something  pungent.   Since  the  questien  of  bunung 
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Wfts  becoming  practical,  it  was  not  every  one  who  would  rashly  commit 
himself  to  any  general  view  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  fire.  The 
scene  might  have  been  too  much  for  a  gravity  leas  under  command  than 
Tito»8. 

"Then,  Messer  Segretario,"  said  the  young  sculptor,  "it  scorns  to  me 
Fra  Francesco  is  the  greater  hero,  for  he  oilers  to  enter  the  lire  for  the 
truth,  thouj^h  he  is  sure  the  fire  will  burn  him." 

*'  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Tito,  blandly.  "  But  if  it  turns  out  that 
Fra  Francesco  is  mistaken,  he  will  have  been  burned  for  the  wrong  side, 
and  the  Church  has  never  reckoned  such  as  martyrs.  We  must  suspend 
our  judgment  until  the  trial  has  really  taken  place." 

"It  is  true,  IMesser  Segretario,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  subdued 
impatience.    "  But  will  you  favour  us  by  interpreting  the  Latin  ?  " 

"Assuredly,"  said  Tito.  "It  does  bat  esqpress  the  conclusions  or 
doctrines  whidi  the  Frate  specially  teaches,  and  which  the  trial  by  fire  is 
to  prove  true  or  fidse.  They  are  doubtleai  &miliar  to  yon.  Fiist^  that 
ilorenoe— " 

"Let  OS  have  the  Latin  bit  by  bit,  and  then  tell  ns  what  it  means,** 
said  the  shoemaker,  who  had  been  a  ireqaent  hearer  of  Fra  Girolamo. 

"  Willingly,**  said  Tito,  smiling.  "  Ton  will  then  jvdge  if  I  give  y  oa 
ihe  right  meaning.'* 

"Te8,yet;  that's  fiurv**  said  Goro. 

**EodeBia  Dei  rnHgei  rsnovoftbiis,  that  is,  the  Chnibh  of  God  needs 
purifying  or  regenerating." 

"  It  is  tme,"  ssid  several  voices  at  once. 

"That  means,  the  priests  ought  to  lead  better  lives;  there  needs  no 
mxrade  to  prove  that.  That's  what  the  Fhite  has  always  been  saying,'" 
said  the  shoemaker. 

"jP%e//aailiir,*'IStowenton.  «  That  is,  it  wiU  be  scourged.  Reno- 
wMur}  it  wili  be  purified.  Florentia  quoque  post  flagella  renovahitur  et 
proeperabitur :  Florence  also,  after  the  scourging,  shall  be  purified  and 
shall  prosper." 

"  That  means,  we  are  to  get  Pisa  again,"  said  the  shopkeeper. 

"  And  get  the  wool  from  England  as  we  used  to  do,  I  should  hope," 
said  an  elderly  man,  in  an  old  fashioned  berretta,  who  had  been  silent 
till  now.  "  There's  been  scourging  enough  with  the  sinking  of  the 
trade." 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  personage,  surmounted  by  a  red  feather,  isfrued 
from  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  exchanged  an  indifferent  glance  with 
Tito ;  who,  tossing  his  becchetto  carelessly  over  his  left  shoulder,  turned 
to  liisreadinir  again,  while  the  bystanders,  with  more  timidity  than  respect^ 
shrank  to  make  a  passage  for  Messer  Dolfo  Spini. 

"  IiijUlclcs  convertentur  <i(l  Christum^^  Tito  went  on.  **  That  is,  the 
infidels  shall  be  converted  to  Christ." 

"  Tho?re  arc  the  Turks  and  the  Moors.  Well,  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  that,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  dispassionately. 
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S«ee  autem  omnia  erunt  tanponto  nosirU — and  all  these  things  shall 
bqppen  in  our  times." 

"Why,  what  use  would  they  be,  else?"  said  Goro. 

•*  Excommunicatio  nuper  lata  contra  Reverendum  Patrem  nostrum 
Fratrtm  Uieronymum  nulla  est — the  excommunication  lately  pronounced 
against  our  reverend  father,  Fra  Girolamo,  is  null.  Non  ohservantea  tarn 
flOH  peccant — those  who  disregard*  it  are  not  committing  a  sin.** 

"I  ghall  know  better  wliat  to  saj  to  that  when  we  have  had  th^  Trial 
by  Fire,"  said  the  shopkeeper. 

"  Which  doubtless  will  clear  up  everything,"  said  Tito.  '*  That  is  all 
the  Latin — all  the  conclusions  tliat  are  to  be  j>roved  true  or  false  by  the 
trial.  The  rest  you  can  perceive  is  simply  a  proclamation  of  the  Signoria 
in  good  Tuscan,  calling  on  such  as  are  eager  to  walk  through  the  fire,  to 
come  to  the  Palazso  and  subscribe  their  names.  Can  I  serve  jrou  further? 
If  not  " 

Tito,  as  he  tamed  awaj,  raised  his  cap  and  bent  slightly,  with  so  easy 
an  air  that  the  movement  seemed  a  natural  prompting  of  deference. 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  left  the  Piazza,  snd  after  two  or  three 
tomings  he  paused  in  a  quiet  street  before  a  door  at  which  he  gave  m 
light  and  peculiar  knock.  It  was  opened  by  a  young  woman  whom  he 
chucked  under  the  chin  as  he  asked  her  if  the  Fkdione  was  within,  and 
he  tiien  passed,  without  further  ceremony,  through  another  door  which 
stood  4*>r  oBi  his  right  hand.  It  admitted  him  into  a  handsome  but 
untidy  room,  where  Dolfo  Spini  sat  playing  with  a  fine  stag-hound 
iHucsh  alteniatdy  anufibd  at  a  basket  of  pupa  and  licked  his  handa  with 
Aat  afieetionate  disregard  of  her  master's  morale  which  in  the  fifteenth 
eenturf  waa  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  attributes  of  her  aex. 
His  just  locked  up  as  Tito  entered,  but  continued  hia  play,  simply  firom 
Aat  disposition  to  peraiatenee  in  some  irrelerant  action,  by  which  slow* 
witted  aeneoal  people  aeem  to  be  continually  oounteracting  their  own 
purpoaea.   Tito  waa  patient. 

**  A  handsome  hwea  that,**  he  »dd  quietly,  standing  with  his  thumbs 
in  hia  belt.  Presently  he  added,  in  that  oool  liquid  tone  which  seemed 
mild,  but  compelled  attention,  "  When  you  have  finished  such  caresses 
as  cannot  possibly  be  deferred,  my  Dolfo,  we  will  talk  of  business,  if  you 
please.  My  time,  which  I  could  wish  to  be  eternity  at  your  service,  is 
XMt  entirely  my  own  this  morning.'* 

"  Down,  Mischief,  down  1  "  said  Spini,  with  sudden  roughness. 
**  Malediction  1  "  he  added,  still  more  gruffly,  pushing  the  dog  aside ; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  stood  close  to  Tito,  and  put  a  baud  on  his 
dioaldcr  as  he  spoke. 

**  1  hope  your  sharp  wits  see  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  business,  my 
fine  necromancer,  for  it  seems  to  me  no  clearer  than  the  bottom  of  a 
sack/' 

"  "What  is  your  difficulty,  my  cavaliere  ?  " 
These  accursed  Frati.Minori  at  Santo  Croce.    They  are  drawing 
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back  now.  Fra  Francesco  himself  seems  afraid  of  sticking  to  bis  challenge  ; 
talks  of  the  PrcpheL  being  likely  to  use  magic  to  get  up  a  false  miracle- 
thinks  he  might  be  dragged  into  the  fire  and  burned,  and  the  Prophet 
might  come  out  whole  by  magic,  and  the  Church  be  none  the  better. 
And  then,  alter  all  our  talking,  there's  not  ho  much  as  a  blessed  lay 
brother  who  ivill  offer  himself  to  pair  with  that  pious  sheep  ITra 
Domenieo."  * 

"  It  is  the  prcnliar  stupidity  of  the  tonsured  skull  that  j^revcnts  them 
from  seeing  of  liow  little  consequence  it  is  whether  they  arc  burned  or 
not,"  said  Tito.  Have  you  Bwom  well  to  them  that  th^  ahaU  be  in  no 
danger  of  entering  the  fire  ?  '* 

"  No,"  said  Spini,  looking  poszled ;  "  because  one  of  them  will  be 
obliged  to  go  in  with  Fra  Domemoo,  who  ^links  it  a  thooMiid  yean  till 
the  iaggotB  arc  ready." 

"  Not  at  all.  Fra  Domenioo  himself  is  not  likely  to  go  in.  I  have  told 
yon  befoKi  my  Dolfo,  only  your  powerful  mind  is  not  to  be  impressed  with- 
out more  repetition  tiian  suffieea  for  the  vulgar — I  have  told  you  that  now 
you  have  got  the  Signoria  to  take  np  thia  affidr  and  preFunt  it  £rom  being 
hnahed  np  by  Fra  GizolaiDo,  nodiing  la  neocooaiy  bat  tiiat  on  .a  given  day 
the  Aiel  should  be  prepared  in  the  Piarn^  and  ihe  people  got  tqgedier 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Bomething  prodigunia.  If,  after  dnly  ibe 
Prophet  quits  the  Piasia  without  any  appearanoe  of  a  miracle  on  bia  mdnt, 
be  is  ruined  with  the  people :  they  will  be  ready  to  pdt  him  out  of  the 
city,  the  Signoria  will  find  it  eaay  to  baniah  him  fiom  the  territoiy,  and 
bia  Holiness  may  do  aa  be  likes  with  him.  Therefore,  my  AWhiadfia^ 
awsar  to  the  Franoiaeami  that  their  grey  frooka  ahall  not  come  within 
singeing  distance  of  the  fire.** 

Spini  rubbed  the  back  of  hia  head  with  one  band,  and  tapped  Ua 
sword  against  his  leg  with  the  other,  to  atiiiwiJale  bia  power  of  apiimg 
these  intangible  combinations. 

But,"  he  said  presently,  looking  up  agann,  "  unless  we  fall  on  him 
in  the  Piazza,  when  the  people  are  in  a  rage,  and  make  an  end  of  him  and 
his  lies  the  n  ami  tliere,  Valori  and  the  Salviati  and  the  Albizzi  "will  take 
up  arms  and  raise  a  fight  for  him.  I  know  that  was  talked  of  when  there 
was  the  hubbub  on  Ascension  Sunday.  And  the  people  may  turn  round 
again  :  there  may  be  a  story  raised  of  the  French  king  coming  again,  or 
some  other  cursed  chance  in  the  hypocrite's  iavour.  The  city  will  never 
be  safe  till  he's  out  of  it." 

"He  u-i/l  he  out  of  it  before  long,  \nthout  your  giving  yourself  any 
ftirther  tronhic  than  this  little  comedy  of  the  Trial  by  Fire.    The  wine 
and  the  sun  will  make  vinegar  without  any  shouting  to  help  them,  as 
your  Florentine  saaes  would  say.     You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
delivering  your  city  from  an  incubus  by  an  able  stratsgem,  ^nHffl'^  of 
risking  blunders  with  sword- thrusts." 

But  suppose  he  did  get  magic  and  the  deril  to  help  him,  and  walk 
through  the  hre  afler  all  ?  "  said  Spini,  with  a  grimace  intended  to  hide 
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a  oertem  shjneflB  in  h^ching  on.  this  epecidal&m  gproand.  How  do  you 
know  there**  nothing  in  thme  things  f  Plenty  of  soholsrs  beliere  in 
diem,  and  ^tn  Frate  is  bad  enough  for  anything/^ 

••Oh,  of  oonise  there  arc  such  things,"  said  Tito,  with  a  shrug  ;  "  but 
I  hare  particular  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Frate  is  not  on  such  temis 
nWi  the  devil  as  can  give  him  any  confidence  in  this  afikir.  The  only 
magic  he  relics  on  is  his  own  abihty." 

"  Ability  ! said  Spini.  "  Do  you  call  it  ability  to  be  setting  Florence 
at  loggerheads  with  the  Pope  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy — all  to  keep 
beckoning  at  the  French  king  who  never  comes  ?  You  may  call  him 
able,  but  I  call  him  a  hypocrite,  who  wants  to  be  master  of  everybody, 
sod  get  himself  made  Pope." 

"  You  judge  with  your  usual  penetration,  my  captain,  but  our  opinions 
do  not  clash.  The  Frate,  wanting  to  be  master,  and  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
jects against  the  Pope,  requires  the  lever  of  a  foreign  power,  and  requires 
Florence  as  a  fulcrum.  I  used  to  think  hlni  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  but 
now  1  think  him  a  shrewd  ambitious  man  who  knows  what  he  is  aiming 
at ,  and  directs  his  aim  as  skilittlly  as  you  direct  a  ball  when  you  are 
flaying  at  maglto." 

**  Y(^.  yes,"  said  Spini,  cordially,  "  I  can  aim  a  ball." 
It  is  true,"  said  Tito,  with  bland  gravity ;  "  and  I  should  not  have 
tmnfaled  yon  with  my  trivial  remark  on  the  Frate's  ability,  but  that  you 
may  see  how  this  will  heighten  the  credit  of  your  success  against  him  at 
Moat  and  at  Milan,  which  is  sure  to  serve  you  in  good  stead  when  the 
city  comes  to  change  its  policy." 

W^,  thou  art  a  good  little  demon,  and  shalt  have  good  pay,"  said 
Spini,  patronizingly;  whereupon  he  thought  it  only  natural  that  the 
MfU  Grieek  adreatorer  should  smile  with  gratification  as  he  said,—- 

••  Of  ooone,  any  advantsge  to  me  depends  entirely  on  yoax«— ** 

••  We  shall  have  onr  snpper  at  my  palaoe  to-night,"  intetmpted  Bprni, 
widi  a  significant  nod  and  an  affectionate  pat  on  Tito's  shonlder,  "  and  I 
Aall  exponad  the  new  sdieme  to  them  all.'* 

**  Budon,  my  magnificent  patron,"  said  Tito ;  the  scheme  has  been 
&e  flssne  from  the  first— it  has  never  varied  except  in  your  memoiy. 
Ate-yva  sore  yon  Iwve  ftst  hold  of  it  now  ?  " 

Spini  reheaned. 

**  One  thing  more,"  he  said,  as  Tito  waa  hastening  away.  *<  There  is 
tet  shaip-nosed  notary,  Ser  Ceccone;  he  has  been  hmdy  of  late.  TeH 
ae,  yofQ  who  can  see  a  man  wink  when  you're  bdiind  him,  do  you  think 
I  may  go  on  making  use  of  him  ?  *' 

Tito  dared  not  say  "  no."    He  knew  his  companion  too  well  to  tmst  • 
h'lm  with  advice  when  all  Spini's  vanity  and  self-interest  were  not  engaged 
in  couce;iling  the  adviser. 

"  Doubtless,''  he  anawered,  promptly.  "  I  iiave  nothing  to  say  against 
Ceccone." 

That  suggestion  of  the  notary'^  intimate  access  to  Spini  caused  Tito  a 
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passing  twinge,  interrupting  his  amused  satisfaction  in  the  success  with 
which  he  made  a  tool  of  tlic  man  who  &ncied  liimself  a  patron.  For  he 
had  heen  rather  afraid  of  Ser  Ceccone.  Tito's  nature  made  him  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  circumstances  that  might  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
his  memory  was  much  haunted  by  such  possibilities,  etimulatiiig  him  to 
contrivances  by  which  he  might  ward  them  off.  And  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  should  foiget  that  October  morning  more  than  a  year  apro,  when 
Bomola  had  appeared  suddenly  before  him  at  the  door  of  NeIlo*s  shop^ 
and  had  compelled  him  to  declare  his  eertainty  that  Fia  Girolamo  was 
not  going  outside  the  gates.  The  fact  that  Ser  Gecoone  had  been  a 
witness  of  that  scene,  together  with  Tito*s  perception  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  wss  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  notary,  had  received  a  new 
Importance  from  ibe  recent  turn  of  events.  For  after  having  been  Impli- 
cated in  the  Medicean  plots,  and  found  it  advisable  in  consequence  to 
retire  into  the  country  for  some  time,  Ser  Ceooone  had  of  late,  since  hit 
reappearance  in  the  city,  attached  himself  to  the  Anabbiati,  and  culti- 
vated the  patronage  of  Ddfo  Spini.  Now  that  captain  of  the  Gompagn- 
aod  was  much  given,  when  in  the  company  of  intimates,  to  confidential 
narrative  about  his  own  doings,  and  if  Ser  Ceooone*s  powers  of  combination 
were  sharpened  by  enmitj,  he  might  gather  some  knowledge  whioh  he 
could  use  against  Tito  with  very  unpleasant  results. 

It  would  be  pitiable  to  be  baulked  in  well-conducted  schemes  by  an 
insignificant  notary ;  to  be  lamed  by  the  sting  of  an  insect  whom  he  had 
offended  unawares.  **  But,"  Tito  said  to  himself,  "  the  man's  dislike  to 
mc  can  be  nothiiiLr  deeper  tliaii  tlie  ill-humour  of  a  dinnerless  dog  ;  I 
shall  conquer  it  ii'  1  can  make  him  prosperous."  And  he  had  been  very 
glad  of  an  opportunity  wliicli  liad  presented  itsc-lf  of  })roviding  the  notary 
with  a  temporary  post  as  au  extra  canrcllicre  or  registering  secretary 
under  the  Ten,  believing  that  with  this  sop  and  the  expectation  of  more, 
the  was]ji.sh  cur  must  be  quite  cured  of  the  disposition  to  bite  him. 

But  perfect  scheming  demands  omniscience,  and  the  notary's  envy 
had  been  stimulated  into  hatred  by  causes  of  which  Tito  knew  nothing. 
That  evening  when  Tito,  returning  from  his  critical  audience  with  the 
Special  Council,  had  brushed  by  Ser  Ceccone  on  the  stairs,  the  notary, 
who  Lad  only  just  returned  from  Pistojii,  and  learned  the  arrest  of  the 
conspirators,  was  bound  on  an  errand  which  bore  a  humble  resemblance 
to  Tito's.  He  also,  without  giving  up  a  show  of  popular  zeal,  had  been 
putting  in  the  Medicean  lottery.  He  also  had  been  privy  to  the  unexe- 
cuted plot,  and  was  willing  to  tell  what  he  knew,  but  knew  much  less  to 
tell.  He  also  would  have  been  willing  to  go  on  treacherous  errands,  but 
.  a  more  eligible  agent  had  forestalled  him.  His  propositions  were  received 
coldly ;  the  council,  he  Avas  told,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  needed 
information,  and  since  he  had  been  thus  busy  in  sedition,  it  would  be  well 
ibr  him  to  retire  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  otherwise  the  government 
might  be  obliged  to  take  note  of  him.  Ser  Ceccone  wanted  no  evidence 
to  make  him  attribute  his  failure  to  Tito^  and  his  spite  was  the  more 
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bitter  becaiue  the  nature  of  the  caw  eompelled  him  to  hold  his  pence 
about  it.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  his  grudge  against  the  flourishing 
Mdenca.  On  ivning  from  his  hiding-place,  and  attaching  himself  to  tbo 
Amiblmtly  he  had  earned  some  pay  as  one  of  the  spies  who  reported 
iidbrmatioii  on  Florentine  affairs  to  the  Milanese  court  ;  hnt  liis  pay 
bad  been  small,  notwithstanding  his  pains  to  write  lull  letters,  and  lie 
had  lately  been  apprised  that  his  news  was  seldom  more  tlian  a  late  and 
iiv.7trk-ct  edition  of  what  was  known  already.  Now  Ser  Ceccone  had  no 
po^itiTe  knowledge  tliat  Tito  had  an  underhand  connection  with  the 
Arrabbiati  and  the  Court  of  Milan,  but  he  had  a  suspicion  of  which  he 
chewed  the  cud  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  llavour  as  if  it  had  been  a 
certainty. 

This  fine-grown  vigorous  hatred  could  swallow  the  feeble  opiate  of 
Tito's  favours,  and  be  as  lively  as  ever  after  it.  Why  nhould  8er  Ceccone 
like  Melema  any  the  l»etter  for  doing  him  favours  ?  Doubtless  the  suave 
secretary  had  his  own  ends  to  serve ;  and  what  right  had  he  to  the 
superior  position  which  made  it  possible  for  bim  to  show  favour  ?  But 
since  he  had  tuned  his  voice  to  iiattery,  Ser  Ceccone  would  pitch  his  in 
the  same  key,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  who  would  win  at  the  game  of 
ootintttng. 

To  have  »  mind  well  oiled  with  that  sort  of  aignment  which  prerents 
amy  claim  from  grasping,  it,  seems  eminently  convenient  sometimes ;  only 
the  oil  beoomea  objectionable  when  we  find  it  anointing  other  minds  on 
which  wc  want  to  eatablish  a  bold. 

Tito,  howerer,  not  being  quite-  omniscient,  felt  now  no  more  than  a 
pasnng  twinge  of  uneasiness  at  the  soggestion  of  Ser  Ceccone's  power  to 
hart  lam.  It  was  only  for  a  little  while  that  he  cared  greatly  abont 
keeping  dear  of  suspicions  and  hostility.  He  was  now  playing  his  final 
game  in  Florence,  and  the  skill  he  wss  conscious  of  applying  gave  him  a 
plessme  in  it  even  apart  from  the  expected  winnings.  The  errand  on 
mbkh  he  was  bent  to  Sen  Marco  was  a  stroke  in  which  he  felt  so  much 
eoBfidence  thai  he  had  already  given  notice  to  the  Ten  of  his  desire  to 
resign  hia  oflice  at  an  indefinite  period  within  the  nest  month  or  two,  and 
had  olitained  permission  to  make  that  resignation  suddenly,  if  his  afiairs 
needed  it,  with  the  understanding  that  Nicool&  MacchiavelU  was  to  be 
Ms  provisional  substitute^  if  not  his  suoceasor.  He  was  acting  on  hypo- 
thetic grounds,  but  ibis  was  the  sort  of  action  that  had  the  keenest  interest 
Ibr  lib  diplomatic  mind.  From  a  combination  of  general  knowledge 
eonceniing  Savonarola's  purposes  with  diligently  observed  details  he  had 
framed  a  conjecture  which  he  was  about  to  verify  by  this  visit  to  San 
Marco.  If  he  proved  to  be  right,  his  game  would  be  won,  and  he  might 
scKvn  turn  iii.s  back  on  Fh n  nce.  He  looked  eagerly  towards  that  consum- 
mation, for  many  circumstances  besides  his  own  weariness  of  the  place 
told  bim  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  gone. 
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The  Pbofhet  in  his  Cell. 

Tito's  visit  to  San  Marco  had  been  announced  beforehand,  and  he  was  at 
once  conducted  by  Fra  Niccol6,  Savonarola's  secretary,  up  the  spiral 
staircase  into  tlie  long  corridors  lined  with  cells — corridors  wliere  Fra 
Angelico's  frescoes,  delicate  as  tlie  rainbow  on  tlie  melting  cloud,  startled 
the  unaccustomed  eye  here  and  there,  as  if  they  had  been  sudden  reflections 
cast  from  an  ethereal  world,  where  the  Madonna  sat  crowned  in  her  radiant 
glory,  and  the  divine  infant  looked  forth  with  perpetual  promise. 

It  was  an  hour  of  relaxation  in  the  monastery,  and  most  of  the  cells 
were  empty.  The  liirht  through  the  narrow  windows  looked  in  on  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  and  the  hard  pallet,  and  the  crucifix.  And  even  behind 
that  door  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  in  the  inner  cell  opening  from  an 
ante-chamber  where  the  Prior  usually  sat  at  his  desk  or  received  private 
yisitors,  the  high  jet  of  light  fell  on  only  one  more  object  that  looked  quite 
as  common  a  monastic  sight  as  the  bare  walls  and  hard  pallet.  It  was  but 
the  back  of  a  figure  in  the  long  white  Dominican  tunic  and  scapulaiyi 
kneeling  with  bowed  head  before  a  cruoifiz.  It  might  have  been  anj 
ordinary  Fra  Girolamo,  who  had  nothing  wone  to  confefls  than  thinking 
of  wrong  things  when  he  was  singing  in  tforiO|  or  feeling  a  spiteful  joy  when 
Fra  Benedetto  dropped  the  ink  over  his  own  miniatures  in  the  breviary 
be  was  illnminatipg— who  had  no  higher  thought  than  that  of  climbiitg 
wMj  into  paradise  up  the  narrow  ladder  of  prayer,  ftstiBg,  and  obedienofi. 
But  under  thia  particular  white  tunio  there  waa  a  heart  beating  with  a 
oonaoionaneas  incono^v»ble  to  the  arenige  monk,  and  perhaps  htad  to  be 
conceiyed  by  any  man  who  has  not  arrtred  at  sdf-knowkdge  through  a 
tumultooua  inner  life :  a  oooaoiouBneaB  in  which  ixrerocable  errors  and 
kpaea  firom  yeraetly  were  so  entwined  with  noble  porposea  and  aincero 
beliefs,  in  which  self^justtfying  expediency  was  so  inwoven  with  the  tisBue 
of  a  great  woik  whidh  the  whole  being  seemed  as  unable  to  abandon  aa 
the  body  waa  unable  to  abandon  glowing  and  trembling  before  the  objeels 
of  hope  and  ftar,  that  it  was  perhapa  impossible,  whatever  course  might  be 
adopted,  for  the  conscience  to  find  perfect  repose. 

SaYonarola  waa  not  only  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  theie  were  Latin 
words  of  prayer  on  his  lips,  and  yet  he  was  not  praying.  He  had  entered 
his  cell,  had  fidlen  on  lUs  knees,  and  burst  into  woids  of  supplication, 
seeking  in  this  way  for  an  influx  ol  cahnness  which  would  be  a  warrant 
to  him  that  the  resolutions  uiged  on  him  by  crowding  thoughts  and 
passions  were  not  wresting  him  away  from  the  Divine  support ;  but  the 
previsions  and  impulses  which  had  been  at  work  within  him  fur  the  la.st 
hour  were  too  imperious;  and  while  he  pressed  his  hands  against  his  liice, 
and  while  his  iipa  were  ullu  in^  audibly,  "  Cor  uiuudum  crea  in  me,"  his 
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mind  vr.^s  still  filled  Tvith  the  imagesof  the  snare  his  enemie*  bad  prepared 
for  him,  vras  still  busy  with  the  aigiunenti  by  which  he  oould  justiijr 
himseli  agaiaat  their  tannli  and  aocuntiim 

And  it  was  not  only  against  his  opponents  that  Savonarola  had  to 
defend  himf  If  Xhia  morning  he  had  had  new  pvoof  that  his  frieoda  and 
ioliowers  were  as  much  inclined  to  urge  on  the  trial  by  fire  as  his 
tntmvm ;  desiring  and  tacitly  expecting  that  he  himself  would  at  iaat 
accept  the  challenge  and  evoke  the  kng-eipeeted  miracle  which  was  to 
dissipate  doubt  and  triumph  over  malignity;  Had  he  not  said  that  God 
wooid  deckre  Uinseif  at  the  fitting  tious?  And  to  the  nndentanding  of 
plam  Flonntinesy  ei^  to  get  par^  qaestions  settJed,  it  seemed  that  no 
tiae  eonU  be  mora  fitting  iban  this.  Certainly,  if  Fia  Domenioo  walked 
thn^^  the  five  nnhnrti  that  would  be  a  nuxade^  and  the  fidth  and  ardour 
of  that  good  brother  were  iSsH  to  be  a  cheering  augnry ;  but  Savonarok 
vaa  jCQtely  flonacions  that  the  secret  longing  of  his  ioUowem  to  see  him 
aeoept  the  challenge  had  not  been  dissipated  by  any  ressons  he  hsd  given 
fer  his  vefusaL 

Yet  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  sntasly  them;  and  with  bitter  distress 
lie  aaw  now  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  resist  the  prose- 
cntioo  of  the  trial  in  Fm  Bomenioo'a  case.  Not  that  Savonarola  had 
uttered  and  written  a  &lsity  when  he  dedar^d  his  belief  in  a  fiiture  super- 
nateral  attestation  of  his  woifc;  but  his  nund  was  so.  constituted  thatwhile 
it  was  eaaj  Ibr  him  to  believe  in  a  miracle  which,  being  distant  and  unde- 
fined, was  screened  behind  the  strong  reasons  he  saw  for  its  occurrence, 
and  yet  easier  for  him  to  have  a  belief  in  inward  miracles  such  as  his  own 
prophetic  inspiration  and  divinely  wrought  intuitions ;  it  was  at  the  same 
time  iiLsuxmounUibly  dlllicult  to  him  to  believe  in  the  probability  ol'  a 
miracle  which,  like  this  of  beiug  carried  unhurt  tliroiigh  tlie  firo,  ])ressed 
in  ail  it6  details  on  his  imagination  amd  involved  a  demand  not  only  fur 
belief  but  for  exceptional  action. 

Savonarola's  Uiiture  was  one  of  those  in  which  opposing  tendencies 
co-exist  in  almost  ecjual  strength :  the  passionate  sensibility  which, 
impatient  of  definite  thought,  floods  every  idea  with  emotion  and  tends 
towards  contemplative  ecstasy,  alt<irnated  in  him  witli  a  keen  pirception 
of  outward  facts  and  a  vigorous  practical  judgment  of  men  and  tilings. 
And  in  this  case  ol'  the  Trial  by  Fire,  the  latter  characteristics  were 
stimulated  into  unusual  activity  by  an  acute  physical  sensitiveness  which 
gives  overpowering  force  to  the  conception  of  pain  and  destruction  as  a 
iinixassry  sequence  of  iacts  which  have  ahready  been  experienced  as  causes 
of  pain.  Xiie  readiness  with  which  men  inll  consent  to  touch  led-hot 
iron  with  a  wet  6nger  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  theoretic  acceptance 
of  the  impossibility  that  the  iron  will  burn  them  :  practical  belief  depends 
on  wliat  is  most  strongly  represented  in  the  mind  at  a  given  moment. 
And  with  the  Frate's  eonstitutioiiy  whesi^the  Trial  by  1  ire  was  urged  on  lus 
im^nstion  as  kn  immedfatft  demand,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  believe 
that  he  car  $aj  other  man  could  walk  through  the  fiames  unHurt— impos* 
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•ible  for  him  to  believe  iStuM  even  if  he  xeioiTed  to  offer  himaelfy  lie  would 
not  shrink  at  the  last  moment 

Bat  the  Florentines  were  not  likely  to  make  these  fine  distinctions. 
To  the  common  ron  of  mankind  it  has  always  seemed  a  proof  of  mental 
Tigonr  to  find  moral  questions  easy,  and  judge  conduct  according  to 
concise  alteratiyes.  And  nothing  was  likely  to  seem  plainer  than  that 
a  man  who  at  one  time  declared  that  God  would  not  leave  him  with- 
out the  guarantee  of  a  miracle^  and  yet  drew  back  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  test  his  dedaratton,  had  said  what  he  did  not  believe.  Were 
not  IVa  Domenico  and  Fra  Mariano,  and  scores  oi  Piagnoni  bendes,  ready 
to  enter  the  fire?  What  was  the  cause  of  their  superior  courage,  if  it 
was  not  thdr  superior  fiuth  ?  Savonarola  could  not  have  explained  his 
conduct  satisfactorily  to  his  friends,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  explain 
it  thoroughly  to  himself.  And  he  was  now.  Our  naked  feelings  make 
haste  to  clothe  themselves  in  propositions  which  lie  at  hand  among  our 
store  of  opinions,  and  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  passes  within  us 
something  else  is  necessary  besides  sincerity,  even  wlicn  sincerity  is 
unmixed.  In  these  very  moments,  when  Savonarola  Wiis  kneeling  in 
audible  prayer,  he  had  ceased  to  hear  tlie  words  on  his  lips.  They  were 
drowned  by  argumentative  voices  witliin  him  that  shaped  theix  reasons 
more  and  more  for  an  outward  audience. 

"  To  appeal  to  heaven  for  a  miracle  by  a  rash  acceptance  of  a 
challeuL^e,  which  is  a  mere  snare  prepared  lor  me  by  ignoble  foes,  would 
be  a  tempting  of  God,  and  the  appeal  would  not  be  responded  to.  Let 
the  Pope's  legate  come,  let  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  great  Powers  come 
and  promise  that  the  calling  of  a  General  Council  and  the  reform  of  the 
Church  shall  hang  on  the  miracle,  and  I  will  enter  the  flames,  trusting 
that  God  will  not  withhold  His  seal  from  that  great  work.  Until  then  I 
reserve  myself  for  higher  duties  which  are  directly  laid  upon  me :  it  is 
not  permitted  to  me  to  leap  from  the  chariot  for  the  sake  of  wrestling  with 
every  loud  vaunter.  But  Fra  Domenico's  invincible  zeal  to  enter  into  the 
trial  may  be  the  sign  of  a  Divine  vocatioui  may  be  a  pledge  that  the 
miracle—** 

But  no !  when  Savonarola  brought  his  mind  close  to  the  threatened 
scene  in  the  Piazza,  and  imagined  a  human  body  entering  the  fire,  his 
belief  recoiled  again.  It  was  not  an  event  that  his  ima^nation  could 
aimply  see :  he  felt  it  with  shuddering  vibrations  to  the  extremities  of  his 
aensitive  fingers.  The  miracle  could  not  be.  Nay,  the  trial  itself  was  not 
to  happen :  he  was  warranted  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it. 
The  fiiel  might  be  got  ready  in  the  Piazza,  the  people  might  be  assembled, 
the  preparatory  formalities  might  be  gone  through :  all  this  was  perhaps 
inevitable  now,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist  it  without  bringing  dis- 
honour on — himself  7  Tee,  and  therefore  on  the  cause  of  God.  But 
it  was  not  really  intended  that  theePrandscan  should  enter  the  fire,  and 
while  As  hung  back  there  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  Fra 
Domenico*s  entrance.   At  the  very  worst,  if  Fra  Domenico  were  corn- 
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peUed  to  enter,  he  aboold  carry  the  oonaeeiitod  Hoet  with  him,  end  with 
tiuift  Mjelery  mhls  hend,  there  nughfc  be  a  wsneat  finr  espeotmg  that  the 
^M^BMtj  ellecte  of  fire  would  be  aliped  ;  or,  more  ptobably,  this  demand 
would  be  renated,  and  might  thus  be  a  fimd  obitMie  to  the  tiieL 

But  theae  intentions  ooold  not  be  aTowed:  he  must  appear  frankly  to 
await  die  trial,  and  to  tnut  in  its  iasne.  That  diwidence  between  inward 
reati^  and  outward  seeming  was  not  the  Chzistiaa  simpUcity  after  which 
lie  had  atrirea  throngh  yeara  of  hia  yonth  and  prime,  and  which  he  had 
preaded  as  a  chief  froit  of  the  Dirine  life.  In  the  strem  and  heat  of  the 
day,  with  cheeks  bnraing,  with  shouts  ringing  in  the  ean^  who  is  so  blest 
as  to  remember  the  y eaninge  he  had  in  the  oool  and  ailent  monung,  and 
know  that  he  haa  not  belied  them  ? 

God,  it  ia  Ibr  the  sake  of  the  people— beeaose  they  are  blind — 
becanae  their  &ith  depends  on  me.  If  I  pat  on  sackcloth  and  cast  mysdf 
aoMog  the  ashes,  who  will  take  up  the  standard  and  head  the  battle  ? 
Have  I  not  been  led  by  a  way  which  I  knew  not  to  the  work  that  lies 
Y>efore  me  T  " 

The  conflict  was  one  that  could  not  end,  and  in  the  effort  at  prayerful 
pleading  the  uneasy  mind  laved  its  smart  continually  in  thoughts  of  the 
greatness  of  that  task  which  there  was  no  man  else  to  fulfil  if  lie  forsook 
it.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  every  day  that  a  man  should  be  inspired  with 
the  vision  and  the  daring  that  made  a  sacred  rebel. 

Even  the  words  of  prayer  had  died  away.  He  continued  to  kneel,  but 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  images  of  results  to  be  felt  through  all  Europe; 
and  the  sense  of  immediate  difficulties  was  being  lost  in  the  glow  of  that 
Tifiion,  when  the  knocking  at  the  door  announced  the  expected  visit. 

Savonarola  drew  on  his  mantle  before  he  left  liis  cell,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  received  visitors;  and  with  that  immediate  response  to  any  appeal 
horn  without  which  belongs  to  a  power-loving  nature  accustomed  to  make 
ita  power  felt  by  speech,  he  met  Tito  with  a  glance  as  self-poeseaaed  and 
steoog  as  if  he  had  risen  from  resolution  instead  of  conflict. 

Tito  did  not  kneel,  but  simply  made  a  greedng  of  profound  deference, 
trhlch  Savonarola  received  quietly  without  any  sacerdotal  words,  and  then 
dcKring  him  to  be  seated,  said  at  once, 

^  Your  business  is  something  of  weight,  my  son,  that  could  not  be 
auttfgyed  through  others  ?  " 

"  Aasnzedly,  father,  else  I  should  not  hare  presumed  to  aak  it.  I  will 
wot  trespass  on  your  time  by  sny  proem.  I  gathered  from  a  remark  of 
Messer  Domenioo  Mazzioghi  that  you  might  be  glad  to  make  use  of  the 
next  i^ecial  ooorier  who  is  sent  to  Franoe  with  despatches  from  the  Ten. 
I  mMt  intreat  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  hare  been  too  officious ;  but  inas- 
mmik  aa  Messer  Domenico  is  at  this  moment  away  at  his  villa,  I  wished 
to  ai^rise  you  that  acourier  cazxyiag  important  letters  is  about  to  depart 
fir  Lyons  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 

Tlie  muadea  of  Fra  Girolamo's  ftee  were  emmently  under  command, 
asBimt  be  the  ease  with  all  men  whoie  personality  is  powerful,  and  in 

you  Tin^ito*  id*  2. 
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UilMnte  qnedi  h»  mm  Miitei%  mal&am,  oonfidntg  lik  wlwlhi  to 
HOBO  wilihoBt  iwBMitv.  Avt  mdor  flMBtal  •ifaw^ina  ]»§ 

fMM  Ik^  to  m,  Mt^6am  mi  aiUad  Wllliaflj  HMft  »>  itaglkfif  will 
oodU  ooDtvoL        koM  ilndilf  al  TitD»  Md  did  iiofe 
diitely,  «s  if  he  M  40  omidflr  wliedm  infaiiD^ 
Mt  any  pnrpoae  of  ]«. 

Tito,  ivboM  g^oo  WW  Hecmed  obwrtaiit,  but  aMif  let  nythiQ^ 
VKK^  it,  ked  espeetod  preciselj  tiu*  diktioa  nd  daih  of  SeifflMiok's 
eyee  yfkiatk  h&  had  noted  en  otiwr  oofleaeni.  fie  law  it,  end  ihen  ioune- 
diiiely  bnried  timnlf  in  e^joedag  lue  gold  tbiila,  which  lied  got  wreng; 
eeeming  to  implf  Ihnt  he  mreited  an  answer  patientlj. 

The  &ct  was  that  Savonarola  had  eicpected  to  receive  this  intimation 
from  IXnnenico  Mazadngfai,  one  of  the  Ten,  an  ardent  disciple  of  his  whom 
he  had  already  employed  to  write  a  private  letter  to  the  Florentine  am- 
bassador in  France,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  letter  to  the  French  king 
himself  in  Savonarola's  handwriting,  which  now  lay  ready  in  the  desk 
at  hia  side.  It  was  a  letter  calling  on  the  king  to  assist  in  summoning  a 
General  Council,  that  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  begin  by 
deposing  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  not  rightfully  Pope,  being  a  Ticioos 
unbeliever,  elected  by  corruption,  and  governing  by  simony. 

This  fact  was  not  what  Tito  knew,  but  what  his  hypothetic  tal^it,  con- 
structing from  subtle  indications,  had  led  him  to  guess  and  hope. 

"  It  is  true,  my  son,"  said  Savonarola,  quietly.  "  It  is  true  I  have 
letters  which  I  would  gladly  send  by  safe  conveyance  under  cover  to  our 
ambassador.  Our  community  of  San  Marco,  as  you  know,  has  affiurs  in 
Fhmoe,  being,  amongst  other  things,  responsible  for  a  debt  to  thatsingnlaEly 
irise  and  experienced  Frenohmsn,  fl^or  Philippe  de  Ckunines,  on  the 
Iftiary  of  the  Medici,  which  we  purchased;  but  I  ajqinhend  tint 
Domenico  Maasinghi  hiniBelf  may  return  to  the  city  befcne  e?ening,  and  I 
ehonld  gain  more  time  fer  ptcpersiion  of  the  letten  if  I  vmited  to  deposit 
them  in  his  hands.*' 

''jUsoredly,  reverend  fiither,  that  might  be  better  on  all  grounds 
exo^  one,  namefy,  tiiat  if  anyilung  ooenzred  to  hinder  Messer  Domeoieo's 
xetnrn,  the  deqMtch  of  the  letten  wonM  require  either  that  I  dionid  oorae  to 
SanMaxoo  sgein  at  a  late  hoar,  or  that  yea  shookl  send  them  to  me  hj  your 
aeoretmy;  snd  I  am  awaze  that  70a  wish  to  guard  against  the  ialee 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  firom  a  too  Sequent  oounmnication 
hetween  yourself  and  any  offioer  of  the  government.**  In  throwing  out 
this  diffiontey  Tito  felt  that  the  more  unwillingness  iSie  Fkate  showed  to 
trust  him,  the  more  eerlam  he  would  be  of  his  conjecture. 

Smnardb  was  silent;  hutwhOe  he  hept  his  month  firm,  a  slight  glow 
rose  in  his  isoe  with  the  supprenwd  excitement  that  was  growing  within 
him.  It  would  he  a  eritieal  moment  that  in  which  he  delifered  the  lettsr 
out  ofhis  own  hands. 

"It  is  most  probable  that  Messer  Domenico  will  return  in  time,"  said 
Tito,  affecting  to  consider  the  Frate^s  determination  settled,  and  rising  irum 
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iu8  chnr «  iMipolra.  WUh  jtm  jtwrnitmrn,  1  wiU  take  my  leave, 
Mmt,  not  to  trctpesB  on  yonr  time  -when  wj  ctfiad  k  doM;  but  at  I 
■If  MikeimmiediRlhMolfaar  inlmBiir,  J  ivBlna  to  ecmfidk  to  ym 
viuit  is  not  yet  known  to  oAen  except  to  the  magnifioent  Tea,  tfuit  I 
anrtciJito  lamgning  wy  «€wUtyihlp,  «id  lagfing  Mownoeahofily.  Am 
I  prannw^  too         m  jovr  starat  in  itolwg  nlwt  liialHi  dbiifly  to 

"flp«k«B,nij«n;'«ddtiiefi!Hite;  "IdwhatoknoTjonr  proepooti." 

•^lisAfthnifltelbM-niiitoken  my Taalraidtonmlbmkngtfae 
•eMr«ffiti«kttan,-ftrwliMhIwi0li^^  The  poliliaiof  FloMiiety 
iather,  are  worthy  to  occupy  the  greatest  mind— to  ocei^  jiiiiiis  wlieii 
•  asnis  inn  psaition  to  eaeoato  Ins  own  idsas;  bnt  wte,  like  me,  he 
esa  only  hope  to  be  the  mere  instramentof  changing  schemes^  he  laqoiies 
tobeaaiaMitod  by  the  minor  attoehments  ef  a  beea  FJstealiaa:  also,  my 
wiM  wnhappy  aJisnatien  fmn  m  Fiosenlbie  lesidenee  since  tlie  painfiil 
aseals  ef  Awgast  nsHm  ally  inflneness  me.  I  widi  to  join  her  J' 

flaronarola  inelined  his  head  approvingly. 

^  1  intend,  then,  soon  to  leave  Florence,  to  visit  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe,  and  to  widen  my  acquaiatance  "with  the  men  of  letters  in  the 
various  universities.  I  shall  go  first  to  the  court  of  Hungary,  where 
scholars  are  eminently  welcome  ;  and  I  sliall  probably  start  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  I  have  not  concealed  from  you,  father,  that  I  am  no  religious 
enthui3iast ;  I  have  not  my  wife's  ardour  ;  but  religious  enthusiasm,  as  I 
ccnceivo,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justico 
of  your  views  concerning  the  government  of  nations  and  the  Churcli.  And 
if  you  condescend  to  intrust  me  with  any  commission  that  will  further  the 
relations  you  wish  to  establish,  I  siiaii  feei  honoured.  May  I  now  take 
niy  leave  ?  " 

"  Stay,  my  son.  "When  you  depart  from  Florence  I  will  send  a  letter 
to  your  wife,  of  whose  spiritual  welfare  I  would  fain  be  assured,  for 
she  left  me  in  anger.  As  for  the  letters  to  Fxanoe,  each  as  I  hare 
amdy  " 

6«?Oimro!a  rose  and  turned  to  his  desk  as  he  spoke.  He  took  from  it 
a  letter  on  which  Tito  could  see,  but  not  read,  an  addram  in  the  Fzate's 
own  tttiniite  and  exquisite  handwriting,  atill  to  be  asen  oovertng  the 
m«|,liiii  of  his  Bibles.  He  took  a  iaige  sheet  of  psper,anolo8ed  the  letter, 
sad  sealed  it. 

me,  ftther,"  said  Tito,  before  Savonarok  had  time  to  apeak, 
"mdena  it  were  yoar  decided  wish,  I  would  rather  not  incur  the  respon-  ' 
Ailsty  of  carryiag  asraj  the  latter.  Messer  Doamnieo  Maasinghi  will 
dsabctaan  letutn,  «r,  tf  net,  Wm  Niooel6  can  conTsy  it  to  me  at  the  second 
isv  «f  the  everni^,  whan  I  shall  pkuM  the  other  daq^atehes  in  the 
aanier**  hands." 

At  present,  n^  son,'*  asid  the  Fkate^  waiving  tibat  pointi  wish 
yon  to  smMtsss  iiuM  paeket  to  onr  ambassador  in  your  own  handwriting, 
mkictk  in  preferable  to  my  secretaty  V 
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Tito  sat  down  to  write  the  address  while  the  Frate  stood  by  him 
with  folded  arms,  the  glow  mountiiig  in  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  at  last 
^veriog.  Tito  xoee  and  was  about  to  more  away^  when  SaTonarola  said 
abniptly, 

"  Take  it,  my  son.  There  is  no  use  in  waiting.  It  does  not  pleaae 
me  that  Fra  Nicoolb  should  have  needless  errands  to  the  Palasao." 

As  Tito  took'  the  letter,  Savcmarola  stood  in  snppressed  ezcitenient 
that  forbade  Airther  ^eecb.  There  seems  to  be  a  subtle  emanation  from 
passionate  natures  like  hiSi  making  their  mental  states  tell  immediately 
on  others;  when  they  are  absent-minded  and  inwardly  excited  there  ia 
alienee  in  the  air. 

Tito  made  a  deep  reverence  and  went  out  with  ihe  letter  under  hia 
mantle^ 

The  letter  was  duly  deliTered  to  the  courier  and  earned  out  of 
Florence.  But  before  that  happened  another  messeuger,  priTately  em- 
ployed by  Tito^  had  oonTeyed  information'  in  cipher,  which  was  earned 
by  a  aeries  of  xehya  to  armed  agents  of  Ludo?ico  Sforsa,  Duke  of  Milan, 
en  the  watbh  Ihr  the  very  purpose  of  interceptiog  despatches  on  the 
iKttden  of  the  Milanese  territory. 


chaptee  lxv. 
Thi  Tbial  by  Fibb. 

Little  more  than  a  week  after,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  the  great  Piazza 
della  Sigiioria  presented  a  stranger  spectacle  even  than  the  famous 
Bonfire  of  Vanities.  And  a  greater  multitude  had  assembled  to  see  it 
than  had  ever  before  tried  to  find  place  for  themselyes  in  the  wide  Piazza, 
even  on  the  day  of  San  Giovanni. 

It  was  near  mid-day,  and  since  the  early  morning  there  liad  been  a 
gradual  s^varming  of  the  people  at  every  coign  of  vantage  or  disadvantage 
offered  by  the  facades  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  such  spaces  of  the 
pavement  as  were  free  to  the  public.  Men  were  seated  on  iron  rods  that 
made  a  sharp  angle  with  the  rising  wall,  were  clutching  slim  pillars  with 
arms  and  legs,  were  astride  on  the  necks  of  tlie  rough  statuary  tliat  here 
and  there  surmounted  the  entrances  of  the  grander  houses,  were  findinj^ 
a  palm's  breadth  of  seat  on  a  bit  of  architrave,  and  a  footing  on  the 
rough  projections  of  the  rustic  stone^work,  while  they  clutched  the  strong 
iron  rings  or  staples  driven  into  the  walls  beside  them. 

For  they  were  come  to  see  a  Miracle :  cramped  limbs  and  abraded 
flesh  seemed  slight  inconveniences  with  that  prospect  dose  at  hand.  It  ia 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind  to  hear  of  miracles,  and  more  or  less  beUere 
in  them ;  but  now  the  Florentines  were  going  to  see  one.  At  the  very 
least  they  would  see  half  a  mirade ;  for  if  the  monk  did  not  come  whole 
out  of  the  fire,  they  would  see  him  enter  it|  and  infer  that  he  waa  burned 
in  the  middle. 
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Tliere  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  seemed,  that  the  fire  would  be 
kindled,  and  that  the  monks  would  enter  it.  For  there,  before  their  eyes, 
was  the  long  platform,  eight  feet  broad,  and  twenty  yards  long,  with 
a  grove  of  fuel  heaped  up  terribly,  great  branches  of  dry  oak  as  a 
foundation,  crackling  thorns  above,  and  well-anointed  tow  and  rags, 
known  to  make  fine  flames  in  Florentine  illuminations.  The  platform 
began  at  the  corner  of  the  marble  terrace  in  front  of  the  old  palace,  cloee 
to  Marzocco,  the  stone  lion,  whose  aged  Tisage  looked  frowningly  along 
the  grove  of  fuel  that  stretched  obliqaely  across  the  Piazsa. 

Besides  that,  there  were  time  large  bodies  of  armed  men:  five  hnn- 
drad  hired  aokUers  of  the  Signoria  stationed  before  the  palace,  five  hundred 
Compagnacci  under  Dolfo  Spini,  far  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza, 
and  thiee  hundred  armed  citizens  of  another  sort,  under  Marco  Salviad^ 
Savonarola's  fneodi  in  front  of  Orcagna's  Loggia,  where  the  i'raiiciMaiiS 
and  Dominicans  were  to  be  placed  with  their  champions. 

Hero  had  been  much  expense  of  money  and  Uibour,  and  high  dignitiea 
wero  oonoened.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  eomething 
groat  Hie  about  to  hiqppen ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  thing  i 
the  tiro  monka  irero  eimplj  burned,  ibr  in  that  case  too  God  would  haye 
epokea,  end  aaid  Tery  plidnly  that  Fok  Gtrolanio  was  not  his  prophet. 

And  tfam  was  not  much  longer  to  wait^  far  it  was  now  near  mid-day. 
Half  the  monks  wero  alreedy  at  their  post,  and  that  half  of  the  Loggia 
llmtfieatowardslheFlalaoe  was  already  filled  with gnj  mantles;  but  the 
ollwr  hal(  dhrided  off  by  boards,  was  still  empty  of  everything  except  a 
small  altar.  The  Franciscans  had  entered  and  taken  their  places  in 
silenee.  But  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Piassa  was  beard  loud  chanting 
kam  two  hundred  ymoeB,  and  then  was  general  satisfaction,  if  not  in  the 
Wanting,  at  least  in  the  eridenoe  that  the  Dominicans  wero  come.  That 
loud  chanting  repetition  of  the  prayer,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
CBemfea  be  scattered,"  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  to  some  impartial  ears 
of  a  desire  to  vaunt  confidence  and  excite  dismay ;  and  so  was  the  flame* 
coloured  velvet  cope  in  which  Fra  Domenico  was  arrayed  as  he  headed 
the  procession,  cross  in  hand,  his  simple  mind  really  exalted  with  faith, 
and  with  the  genuine  intention  to  enter  the  flames  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  Fra  Girolamo.  Behind  him  came  Savonarola  in  the  white  vestment 
of  a  priest,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  vessel  containing  the  consecrated  Host. 
He  too  was  chanting  loudly,  he  too  looked  firm  and  confident,  and  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  eagerly  on  him  either  in  anxiety,  curiosity  or  malig- 
nity, from  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  Piazza  till  he  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Loggia  and  deposited  the  Sacrament  on  the  altar,  there  was 
an  intensifying  flash  and  energy  in  his  countenaxxce  responding  to  that 
scrutiny. 

We  are  so  made,  almost  all  of  us,  that  the  false  seeming  which  wc  have 
thought  of  with  painful  shrinking  when  beforehand  in  our  solitude  it  has 
urged  itself  on  us  as  a  necessity,  will  possess  our  muscles  and  move  our 
1^  m  if  nothing  but  that  wero  easy  when  once  we  haye  come  under 
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the  stinmluB  of  expectant  eyes  and  ears.  And  the  strength  of  that 
stimulus  to  Savonarola  can  hardly  be  measured  by  the  experience  of 
ordinary  lives.  Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  had  a  mighty  influence  over 
his  fellows  without  having  the  innate  need  to  dominate,  and  this  need 
usually  becomes  the  more  imperious  in  proportion  as  the  complications  of 
life  make  sell"  inseparable  from  a  purpose  which  is  not  selfish.  In  this 
way  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  day  of  the  Trial  by  Fire,  the  doubleneaa 
which  is  tlie  pressing  temptation  in  every  public  career,  whether  of  priest, 
orator,  or  statesman,  was  more  strongly  defined  in  Savonarola's  conscious- 
ness as  the  acting  of  a  part,  than  al  any  other  period  in  hia  iifie.  He  waa 
Btruggling  not  against  impending  martyrdom,  but  against  impending  ntin. 

Therefore  he  looked  and  aeted  aa  if  iie  were  thoroughly  confident^ 
irbm  air  the  while  fi»reboding  was  pressing  with  leaden  weight  on  kia 
heart,  net  only  beoame  of  the  probable  issues  of  tbia  txial,  bat  beoame  of 
another  event  abreadj  past — aa  event  wfaaoh  was  spreadii^  n  aonnj  aatift* 
fiwtion  tbrongb  tiM  mind  of  a  man  nko  wm  looking  down  at  the  paamon- 
ivoraproplMlfiKminipindovef  iSmOU  Fdaoe.  Itma  a  oommon  trnnungp- 
point  towflorda  wbiA  liioae  widely  soldered  lives  bad  been  oonreigingy  tbafe 
two  evenings  ago  die  newi  bad  eome  tbat  tiie  Florentine  sooner  of  the 
Ten  bad  been  anesled  end  robbed  of  all  hia  despatebes,  so  tbat  Savonaioln*a 
letter  wns  already  in  the  bands  of  the  Dnhe  of  Miha,  and  would  soon  be 
in  tiie  hands  of  tiie  Pope,  not  only  heig^itening  rage  bnt  giving  »  nenr 
jnsdiieation  to  eortreme  measures.  There  was  no  malignity  in  TSta" 
Melenm'a  sstisfintkm :  it  was  the  miH  self-grakalatioii  of  n  man  who  baa 
won  a  game  lhat  baa  employed  hypothetie  akiU,  not  a  game  tbat  hat 
sllrred  the  muades  and  heated  the  Uood.  Of  ooiarse  tbat  handle  of  dearea 
and  eentrivances  eaUed  homan  satnrs,  nhen  naoldad  into  the  form  ef 
plain-foilBred  TMe  P^redSeatore,  more  or  lees  ot  an  impostor,  coald  not  be 
a  pathetic  object  to  a  briJliant-minded  scholar  who  understood  everything. 
Tet  this  tonsured  Girolamo  with  the  high  nc»e  and  large  under  lip  was  an* 
immensely  clever  Frate,  mixing  with  his  absurd  superstitions  or  fabrica-^ 
tions  very  remarkable  notions  about  government :  no  babbler,  but  a  man 
who  could  keep  his  secrets.  Tito  had  no  more  spite  against  him  llian 
against  Saint  Dominic.  On  the  contrary,  Fra  Girolamo's  existence  had 
been  highly  convenient  to  Tito  Melema,  furnishing  him  with  that  round 
of  the  ladder  from  which  he  was  about  to  leap  on  to  a  new  and  smooth 
footing  \ery  much  to  his  heart's  content.  And  everything  now  was  in 
forward  preparation  for  that  leap :  let  one  more  sun  rise  and  set,  and  Tito 
hoped  to  quit  Florence.  He  had  been  so  industrious  that  he  felt  at  full 
leisure  to  amuse  himself  with  to-day's  comedy,  which  the  thick-headed 
Dolfo  Spini  could  never  have  brought  about  but  for  him. 

Not  yet  did  the  loud  chanting  cease,  but  rather  swelled  to  a  deafening 
roar,  being  taken  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Piazza  by  Uie  Piagnoni,  who 
carried  their  little  red  crosses  as  a  badge  and,  most  of  them,  chanted  the 
prayer  for  the  eonfusioii  of  God's  enemies  with  the  expectation  of  an 
answer  to  be  given  Aroogb  the  medtnm  of  n  more  signal  personsge  thas 
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Ft*  Domenico.  This  good  Frate  in  his  flame-coloured  cope  was  now 
kneeling  before  the  little  altar  on  which  the  Sacrameut  was  depoaitedy 
awaiting  his  summons. 

On  the  Franciscan  side  of  the  Loggia  there  was  no  chanting  and  no 
f!ame-colour :  only  silence  and  greyness.  But  there  was  this  counter- 
lialanring  difl'crence,  that  the  Franciscans  had  two  champions  :  a  certain 
Fia  Giuliano  was  to  pair  with  Fra  Domenico,  while  the  ori^^inal  Q^ftinp^^n^ 
Fra  Francesco,  confined  his  challenge  to  Savonarola. 

"Surely,"  thought  the  men  perched  uneasily  on  rods  and  pillars,  "all 
must  be  ready  now.  Tliis  chanting  might  stop,  and  m  should  aee  b^ter 
vhen  the  F'rati  are  moving  towards  the  platform." 

But  the  Frati  were  not  to  be  seen  moving  yet.  Pale  Franciseaii  fiu^es 
were  looking  uneasily  oyer  the  boarding  at  that  flame-coloured  cope.  It 
had.  an  evil  look  and  might  be  caeheiilcd,  ao  that  a  false  miracle  would  h9 
vmnght  by  magic.  Tour  monk  nMtjr  eone  whole  ool  of  the  &n,  and  yet 
it  amy  be  the  wods  of  the  devlL 

And  now  tiiere  was  passuip  to  and  fi»  between  the  Loggia  end  the 
marUe  tentoe  of  the  Palazzo,  and  the  roar  of  chanting  beoame  m  Iktie 
quieter,  ibr  mntj  one  at  a  dirtwice  waa  b^gmning  to  watefa  more  eagerlj. 
But  it  soon  i^ypeared  that  the  new  monoMit  waa  nei  m  h^gmmng,  but  am 
ofaatBcle  to  bcginnuif  .  Tiw  digpified  KkMHuB  appointed  to  pradde 
oiw  tbia  affiHT  m  nwdoftaia  en  each  aide^  iMot  in.  and  ont  of  die  F!Bhe% 
and  titawwwamttcb  debate  witfcihBgrwMiaranB  ^  at  but  it  waa  efev 
tb^  Aft  DeaMnko^eoMpiaMW  in  bia  ftM^orionr,  waa  being  fttdbad' 
taradstbeFahoa.  Fnbablj  Ae  &•  bad  abendj  be»  kindled— It  win 
diSenlt  tn  aan  at  n  itiatanpe  and  the  minala  was  going  to  begin. 

KofeatalL  The ftM—  cebur^ eope disappeared  wiihia  the  Ptfaae; 
tbca  anaAar  Dntiniiin  waa  iitabad  amnj;  and  for  a  king  while  •ray 
tbo^g  went  en  aa  bifiaw  tba  tii  rnnmn  chanting,  wkidi  waa  not  niinaaloQ% 
and  Fm  GirabwiB  in  bia  wbite  ^latnirjnt  standing  joat  in  lihe  saaia  pbusk 
Bot  at  kat  aomethhig  happened:  Ftn  Domenioo  waa  aeen  eoming  oat  ot 
iSkm  Pdnoe  again,  and  returning  to  hie  bntfifCB.  Qe  bad  ehanged  all  bia. 
clothes  with  a  brother  monk,  but  he  waa  guarded  mt  each  flank  bj  n 
Pranci^an,  lest  coming  into  the  yicioity  of  SftTonaioia  he  sbrmJd  be 
enchanted  again. 

"Ah,  thwi,"  thought  the  distant  spectators,  a  little  less  eonsdous  of 
erunpecl  limbs  and  hunger,  "Fra  Domenico  is  not  going  to  enter  the  fire. 
It  is  Fra  Girolamo  who  offers  himself  aller  all.  We  shall  see  him  move 
presently,  and  if  he  cornea  oat  of  the  llamea  we  shall  hare  a  fine  view 
ol  him !  " 

But  Fra  Girolamo  did  not  move,  except  with  the  ordinary  action 
accompanying  speech.  The  speech  was  bold  and  firm,  perhaps  somewhat 
ironically  remonstrant,  like  that  of  Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Bual,  demand- 
ing the  cessation  of  these  trivial  delays.  But  speech  is  the  most  irritating 
kind  of  argument  for  those  who  are  otit  of  hearing,  cramped  in  the  limbs, 
nad  CB^ty  in  the  altmach    And.  what  need,  was  there  Har  speech  I  If 
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file  miracle  did  not  begin,  it  oonld  be  no  one*8  fantt  but  Fim  6iro1tmo*i^ 

who  might  put  an  end  to  all  difBcuIties  by  offering  himself  now  the  fire 
waa  ready,  as  he  had  been  forward  enough  to  do  when  there  was  no  fuel 

in  sight. 

More  movement  to  and  fro,  more  discussion;  and  the  aflemoon  seemed 
to  be  slipping  away  all  the  faster  bt  cuuse  the  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
changed  the  light  on  everything,  and  sent  a  chill  through  the  apectators, 
hungry  in  mind  and  body. 

Now  it  was  the  crucifix  v?hich  Fra  Domenico  wanted  to  carry  into  the 
fire  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  profane  in  that  manner.  Alter  some  little 
resistance  Savonarola  gave  way  to  this  objection,  and  thus  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  one  more  concession  ;  but  he  immediately  placed  in 
Fra  Domenico's  hands  the  vessel  containing  the  consecrated  Host,  The 
idea  that  the  presence  of  the  sacred  mystery  might  in  the  worst  extremity 
avert  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire  hovered  in  hia  mind  as  a  possibility;  but 
the  issue  on  which  he  counted  waa  of  a  more  positive  kind.  In  taking  up 
the  Host  he  said  quietlj,  as  if  he  were  only  doing  what  had  been  premip- 
posed  from  the  firat, 

Since  they  are  not  willing  that  yea  ahonld  enter  with  the  crndfizi 
my  brother,  enter  aimply  with  the  Saonunent." 

New  honor  in  the  Fxanciieans;  new  firmness  in  Savonarola.  ^It 
waa  impious  presumption  to  carry  the  Sacrament  into  the  fire  :  if  it  were 
burned  the  Bcandal  would  be  great  in  the  minda  of  the  weak  and  ignorant.'' 
"Notatall*  even  if  it  were  burned,  the  Aoeidents  only  would  beoooaomedy 
the  Snbetanee  wonld  remain.**  Here  was  n  qneaticHii  that  mii^t  be 
signed  till  set  of  eon  and  remain  aa  daatio  as  ever;  and  no  one  oonld 
propoie  fettling  it  by  pooeeding  to  the  trial,  ainoe  it  waa  eiMntiaUy  m 
prduninaiy  qneation.  It  waa  only  necoBMiTy  that  both  aldeaahonld  itotin 
firm — that  the  Franciacana  ahoold  peiiiat  in  not  pennittbg  the  Host  to 
be  oarried  into  the  fire^  and  that  Fra  Bomenioo  shoold  peraiat  in  reftin^g 
to  enter  without  it 

.  Meanwhile  the  dooda  were  getting  darker,  the  lur  chiller.  Even  the 
chanting  waa  miased  now  it  had  given  way  to  inaudible  aigament  $  and 
the  eonfiiaed  aonnda  of  talk  firom  all  points  of  the  Piam,  ahowiqg  that 
expectation  waa  everywhere  rdaxing,  oontribnted  to  the  irritating  preten* 
^ent  that  nothing  deoiaive  would  be  done.  Here  and  there  a  dropping 
about  waa  hcard|  then,  more  fiequent  ahouta  in  a  rising  scale  of  aoom. 

"  Light  the  fire  and  drive  them  in  f "  Let  us  have  a  smell  of  roast —  * 
we  want  our  dinner  ! "  "  Come,  Prophet,  let  us  know  whether  anything 
is  to  happen  before  the  twenty-four  hours  are  over  I  "  Yes,  yes,  what's 
your  kst  visiou  ?  "  *•  Oh,  he's  got  a  dozen  in  his  inside;  they're  the  small 
change  for  a  miracle!"  "Ola,  i'rate,  where  are  you?  Never  mind 
wasting  the  fuel !  " 

Still  the  same  movement  to  and  fro  between  the  Loggia  and  the 
Palace  ;  still  the  same  debate,  slow  and  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  as 
the  colloquies  of  insects  that  touch  antenne  to  no  other  apparent  effect 
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dian  tiiat  <if  going  and  coming.  But  an  inteq^retation  %Ya?  not  long 
irantiiig  to  unheard  debates  in  which  Fra  Girolamo  was  constantly  a 
Fpeaker :  it  was  he  who  was  hindering  the  trial ;  everybody  was  appealing 
to  him  noWj  and  he  was  hanging  back. 

Soon  the  shouts  ceased  to  be  distinguishable,  and  were  lost  in  an 
uproar  not  simply  of  Toices,  but  of  clashing  metal  and  trampling  feet. 
The  snggestiona  of  the  irritated  people  had  stimulated  old  impulses  in 
Doifo  Spini  and  his  band  of  Compagnacci ;  it  seemed  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost  for  putting  an  end  to  Florentine  difficulties  by  getting 
possession  of  the  arch-liypocrite's  person  ;  and  there  was  a  vigorous 
rush  of  the  armed  men  towards  the  Loggia,  thrusting  the  people  aside, 
or  driving  them  on  to  the  file  of  soldiery  stationed  in  front  of  the 
palace.  At  this  movement,  everything  was  suspended  both  with  monks 
and  embarzaased  magistrates  except  Uie  palpitating  watch  to  see  what 
would  come  of  the  stroggfo. 

But  the  Loggia  was  well  guarded  by  the  band  under  the  brave 
SalTiati;  the  soldiers  of  the  Signoria  assisted  in  the  repulse;  and  the 
trampling  and  rushing  were  all  backwaxd  again  towards  the  Tetto  de' 
PiaBDty  when  the  blackness  of  the  heavens  seemed  to  intensify  in  this 
iBOiDeot  of  utter  conftuion,  and  the  rain,  which  had  already  been  &it  in 
scattered  drops,  began  to  ftU  with  xapid^  growing  violence,  wetting  the 
ibel,  and  rannii^  in  streams  off  the  platform,  wetting  the  weaiy,  hongiy 
people  to  the  skin,  and  dxiring  every  man's  duqgost  and  rage  inwards  to 
ferment  there  in  the  damp  darkness. 

Everybody  knew  now  that  the  trial  by  fire  was  not  to  happen.  The 
Signoria  was  doubdess  ghd  of  the  rain,  as  an  obvious  reason,  better  than 
any  pretext,  lor  declaring  that  both  parties  might  go  home.  It  was  the 
issue  whidi  Savonarok  had  expected  and  desired ;  yet  it  would  be  an  ill 
description  of  what  he  felt  to  say  that  he  was  gkd«  As  that  rain  fill,  and 
plashed  on  the  edge  of  ihe  Loggia,  and  sent  spray  over  the  altar  and  all 
garments  and  ftces,  the  Frate  knew  that  the  demand  fot  him  or  his  to 
enter  the  fire  was  at  an  end.  But  he  knew  too^  with  a  certain^  as 
irresistible  as  the  damp  cbtU  that  had  taken  poasesrion  of  bis  fiame,  that 
the  design  of  his  enemies  was  fulfilled,  and  that  his  honour  was  not  saved. 
He  knew  that  he  should  have  to  make  his  way  to  San  Marco  again 
through  the  enraged  crowd,  and  that  the  hearts  of  many  friends  who 
would  once  have  defended  him  with  their  lives  would  now  be  turned 
against  him. 

When  the  rain  had  ceased  he  asked  for  a  guard  from  tlie  Signoria,  and 
it  was  given  him.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the  work 
of  his  life  ?  Yes,  and  he  had  not  spoken  falsely.  But  to  die  in  dishonour 
— held  up  to  scorn  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  false  prophet  ?  "0  God  I  that  is 
not  mxirtyrdom !  It  is  the  blotting  out  of  a  life  that  has  been  a  protest 
against  wrong.  Let  me  die  because  of  the  worth  that  is  in  me,  not  because 
ctf  my  weakness." 

The  rain  Iiad  ceased,  and  the  light  irom  the  breaking  clouds  fell  on 
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Savonarola  as  he  left  the  Loggia  in  the  midst  of  his  guard,  walking,  as  he 
liad  come,  with  the  Sacrament  in  his  hand,  liut  there  seemed  no  glory 
in  the  light  that  fell  on  him  now,  no  smile  ol  lieaven  :  it  was  only  that 
light  which  shines  on,  patiently  and  impartially,  justifying  or  condemning 
by  simply  showing  all  things  in  the  slow  history  of  their  ripening.  He 
heard  no  blessing,  no  tones  of  pity,  but  only  tiiunts  and  threats,  lie 
knew  this  was  but  a  foretaste  of  coming  bitterness ;  yet  his  courage 
mounted  under  all  moral  attack,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  dismay. 

*•  Well  parried,  Frate  !  "  said  Tito,  as  Savonarola  descended  the  steps 
of  the  Loggia.  "  But  X  few  your  caceex  at  FioEence  ia  eoded.  Wliat  saj 
yon,  my  Niccolo  ?  " 

It  ia  a  pity  bia  falsehooda  wer«  not  all  of  a  wiie  sort,"  said  Macchia- 
Telli,  witk  a  nudancholy  elirug.  With  the  timea  ao  mnab  on  his  aida 
aa  thay  an  abooft  dimdi  aSUam^  hm  mi|^  hava  dona  ionnfthing  great.'* 


CHAFTEB  LXVL 

A  MifiQUE  OP  THE  FUEIES. 

Tn  iM9Et  Aigr  naa  Palm  Snudi^,  or  Oliva  Sunday,  aa  it  waa  chieily  called, 
ift  tlM  otiva-growiBg  Yaldamo;  and  tha  moming  ann  ahone  with  a  mor» 
daKflwna  elaaciiaH  Sat  tfaa  yeatarday'a  rain.  Once  mora  SaYtmaroIa 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  San  Maroo,  and  aaar  a  flock  around  him  whoae  fiuth 
in  him  waa  a^  unabaken;  and  thia  moming  in  calm  and  aad  ainoerity  he 
daaland  himaelf  ready  to  die :  in  the  front  of  all  Tiaiona  he  saw  hia  owa 
daem»  Once  more  he  uttered  the  benediction,  and  aaw  the  feces  of  men 
and  WQOMi  lifted  towarda  him  in  venerating  lore.  Then  he  ft<»n«ia.n 
the  steps  cf  the  pulpit  and  turned  away  from  that  aight  for  ever. 

Vo»  befioe  ^  aun  had  aet  I'lorenoe  waa  in  an  uproar.  The  passione 
wUeh  had  been  rooaed  the  day  befiire  had  been  smouldering  through 
that  qoieft  moraiog,  and  had  now  burst  out  again  with  a  fiiry  not  unaa- 
■sted  by  design,  and  not  without  official  eeoniranoe.  The  uproar  had 
begun  at  the  Duomo  in  aa  attempt  of  aome  Gompaguacoi  to  hinder  the 
evening  socmon,  which  the  Piagnoni  had  aasembled  to  hear.  But  no 
sooner  had  men's  blood  mounted  and  the  disturbances  had  become  ao 
affiray  than  the  cry  arose,  "  To  San  Marco  !  the  fire  to  San  Marco  !  " 

And  long  before  the  dayli^zlit  had  died,  both  the  church  and  convent 
were  being  besiefjed  by  an  enraiieJ  and  continually  increaising  multitude. 
Not  without  resistance;  ior  the  monks,  long  conscious  of  growing  hostility 
without,  had  arms  within  their  walh>,  and  some  of  them  lougbt  as  vigorously 
in  their  long  white  tunics  as  if  they  had  been  Knights  Tenij^lars.  Even 
the  command  of  Savonarola  could  not  prevail  against  the  impulse  to  self- 
defence  in  arms  that  were  still  muscular  under  the  Dominican  serge. 
There  were  laymen  too  who  had  not  chosen  to  depart,  and  some  of  them 
feught  fieroely :  there  waa  ^ciog  from  the  high  altar  close  by  the  great 
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cnaSSx,  there  wm  pouring  of  stones  and  hot  embers  from  the  convent 
iDof,  there  was  close  fighting  with  swords  in  the  cloisters.  Notwith* 
HuidiDg  the  force  of  the  assailants,  the  attack  lasted  till  deep  night. 

Xki0  dmomtrations  of  the  Government  had  all  been  agMMk  the 
wnTent ;  ttoAj  in  tbe  attack  guards  had  bten  sent,  not  to  dispene  tbe 
assailiBli^  bat  to  command  all  within  the  conyent  to  lay  down  their  armsy 
all  likjBien  to  depart  from  it,  and  Savomrola  himself  to  quit  til*  WUamtiMm 
territory  witliin  Vm^kn  hours.  Had  ilkimnuli  qaitted  the  oonfitBl  then,  he- 
could  hardly  have  escaped  being  tmo,  to  pisM;  ht  mm  wilttqy  to  go,  bat 
hia  Aiads  hindered  him.  It  wma  ft]*  to  be  a  gnaul  mk  wnm  Ibr  mm 
liymen  of  hig^  name  to  depart  by  the  garden  wall,  but  amoog  theee  wfa» 
had  choaea  to  do  lo  was  Franeeaco  Vahm,  who  hoped  to  laiee  reaene 
ftem  wiibuMt* 

And  now  when  it  mm  deep  ni|^  whan  i1m  atnigi^  eonld  hardly 
hsfe  hted  moeh  knges^  and  the  Cumpeguaeet  mig^  eoon  here  earned 
Hmt  aweede  into  the  libnoy,  when  fiavonanla  waa  pmytng  with  the 
Bnttien  who  had  eitiicr  noi  taken  aema  er  had  kid  thca  down  al 
Ui  wwamend  thfin  caaie  a  aeeoad  bo^  ef  goardai  eemmiHieiied  bj  ihm 
Signoiia  lo  deoMHid  the  peraona  of  Wn  GicoUano  and  hie  two  eoadjutora, 
l^Doaetnieo  and  Fra  Sahreeko. 

Lo«d  mm  tim  loar  ef  triiwipiiaat  hate  when  the  light  ef  Iwinwi 
Aewed,  the  Fiate  ianiag  from  the  door  of  the  ooDTent  with  a  guard  wlm 
pBomieed  him  no  other  safety  than  that  of  the  prison.  The  straggle  now 
waa,  who  should  get  first  in  the  stream  that  rushed  up  the  narrow  street 
to  see  the  Prophet  carried  buck  in  ignominy  to  the  Piazza  where  he  had 
bravttl  it  yesterday — who  should  be  in  the  best  place  for  reaching  hin 
tar  with  insult,  nay,  if  possible,  for  smiting  him  and  kicking  him.  This  was 
not  dltficult  fur  some  of  the  armed  Compagnaoci  who  were  not  prevented 
fsom  mixing  themselves  with  the  guards. 

When  Savonarola  felt  himself  dragged  and  pushed  along  in  the  midst 
of  that  hooting  multitude  ;  when  lanterns  were  lilted  to  show  him  deriding 
Urfjs  ;  Avhen  he  felt  himself  spat  upon,  smitten  and  kicked  with  grossest 
words  of  insult,  it  aeemed  to  him  that  the  worst  bitterne?s  of  life  was  past. 
If  men  judged  him  guilty,  and  were  bent  on  having  his  blood,  it  was  only 
death  that  awaited  him.  But  the  Avorst  drop  of  bitterness  can  never  be 
wrung  on  to  our  lips  from  without  :  the  lowest  depth  of  resignation  is 
sot  to  be  found  in  martyrdom;  it  is  only  to  be  found  when  have 
severed  our  heads  in  silence  and  felt,  I  am  not  worthy^  to  be  a  martyr : 
the  truth  shall  prosper,  but  not  by  me." 

Bnt  that  brief  imperfeel  triumph  of  insulting  the  Fratc,  who  had  soon 
&a{ypcavsd  under  the  doorway  of  the  Old  Palace,  waa  only  like  the  taste 
sf  Wood  to  the  tiger.  Were  there  not  the  houses  of  the  hypoerite'a 
friends  to  be  sacked  Z  Already  one  half  of  the  anned  multitude^  too  much 
in  the  iiav  to  share  greatly  in  the  siege  of  the  conTenl^  bed  been  employed 
in  1km  OMre  profitable  work  of  stfaekteg  rich  hooses,  aaft  with  planless 
4ssiK<n  finr  nfanuieF.  but  with  ihsli  diaosiminsftuiff  miJUMlnrL  a£  mmh  as 
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belonged  to  chief  Piagnoni,  which  thowed  that  the  riot  was  under 

guidance,  and  that  the  rabble  with  clubs  and  staves  was  well  officered  by 

Bword-girt  Compagnacci.  Was  there  not — next  criminal  after  the  Frate 
—the  ambitious  Francesco  Valori,  suspected  of  wanting  with  the  Frate'a 
help  to  make  himself  a  Doge  or  Gonfoloniore  for  life  ?  And  the  grey- 
haired  man  who,  eight  months  ago,  had  lifted  his  arm  and  his  voice  in 
such  ferocious  demand  for  justice  on  five  of  his  fellow-citizens,  only 
escaped  from  San  Marco  to  experience  what  others  called  justice — to  see 
his  house  surrounded  by  an  angry,  greedy  multitude,  to  see  his  wife  shot 
dead  with  an  arrow,  and  to  be  himself  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  answer  a  summoDB  to  the  Palazzo,  by  the  swords  of  men  named  JiidoU^ 
and  Tornabuoni. 

In  this  way  that  !^Tasquo  of  tlic  Furies,  called  Riot,  was  played'on  la 
Florence  through  the  hours  of  night  and  early  morning. 

But  the  chief  director  was  not  viaible  :  he  had  his  reasonf  ibr  issuing 
Ilia  orders  from  a  private  retreat,  being  of  rather  too  high  a  name  to  let 
his  red  feather  be  seen  waving  amongst  all  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 
before  the  dawn.  The  retreat  was  the  same  house  and  the  same  zoom  In 
a  quiet  street  between  Santa  Croce  and  San  Marco,  where  we  have  seen 
Tito  paying  a  secret  visit  to  Dolfo  Spini.  Here  the  captain  of  the  Com- 
pagnaooi  sat  through  this  memorable  night,  receiving  visitors  who  esme 
and  went,  and  went  and  came^  some  of  them  in  the  guise  of  armed  Com- 
psgnacci,  others  dressed  obscorelj  and  without  visible  arms.  There  wis 
abundant  wine  on  the  tsUe^  with  drtnhing  cups  for  chance  comers ;  and 
though  Spini  was  on  hit  guard  agaust  excessive  drinking,  he  took  enongli 
ifom  time  to  time  to  heighten  the  excitement  produced  by  the  news  that 
was  bdng  brought  to  liim  continually. 

Among  the  ohaonrely  dressed  vhdtors  Ser  Geooone  waa  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  and  as  the  hours  advanced  towarda  the  morning  twilight  he  had 
remained  as  Spini's  constant  companion,  together  with  Francesco  Gei, 
who  waa  then  in  rather  careless  hiding  in  Florence,  expecting  to  have  Ms 
baniahment  revoked  when  the  Fmte's  All  had  been  aooompli^ed. 

The  tapers  had  burnt  themselves  into  low  shapeless  masses,  and  holes 
in  the  shutters  w^  just  marked  by  a  sombre  outward  light,  when  Spini, 
who  had  started  from  his  seat  and  walked  up  and  down  with  an  angry 
flush  on  his  face  at  some  talk  that  had  been  going  forward  with  those  two 
immilitary  companions,  burst  out — 

The  devil  spit  him  I  he  shall  pay  for  it,  though.  Ha,  ha  !  the  claws 
shall  be  down  on  him  when  he  little  thinks  of  them.  So  he  was  to  be  the 
great  man  after  all !  He's  been  pretending  to  chuck  everything  towarda 
my  cap,  as  if  I  were  a  blind  beggarman,  and  all  the  wliiJc  he's  been 
winking  and  filling  his  own  scarsella.  I  should  like  to  hang  skins  about 
him  and  set  my  hounds  on  him  !  And  he's  got  that  fine  ruby  of  mine,  I 
was  fool  euoiigh  to  give  him  yesterday.  Malediction  1  And  he  was  laugh- 
iug  at  me  in  his  sleeve  two  years  ago,  and  spoiling  the  best  plan  that 
ever  was  laid.   I  was  a  fool  ibr  trusting  mysdf  with  a  rascal  who  liad 
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lopg-twisted  oontnTanoes  thai  nobody  oould  aeo  to  the  aid  of  Imt 

lumself." 

A  Greek,  too,  "wlio  dropped  into  Florence  with  gems  packed  about 
him/'  said  Franceaoo  Cei,  who  had  a  slight  amile  of  amoteme&t  on  hiafiu^e 
at  Spinl'a  fimiiog.  ^  You  did  not  ehoose  your  confidant  veiy  wiaely,  my 
BoUbw** 

He'a  a  eimed  deal  deraer  than  yon,  Francesco,  and  handsomer  too,* 
and  Spini,  tgrniny  on  his  aaioeiate  witfi  a  general  desire  to  wony  anything 
tint  presented  itael£ 

««I  hamUy  conceiTo,"  said  Ser  Geccone,  "that  Hesser  FmnceeooV 
poetie  genius  will  ootweigh— ** 

Tes,  yes,  mb  yonr  hsnds  I  I  hate  that  notaxy'a  triok  of  yours,*' 
mtcmipted  Spini,  whose  patronage  consisted  laigely  in  this  sort  of 
finkness.  ''But  there  conies  Taddeo^  or  somebody:  now^s  the  time  I 
What  news,  eh?  "  he  went  bn,  aa  two  Oompagnaooi  entered  with  heated 
looks. 

Bad  !  **  sud  one.  The  people  had  made  up  their  minds  they  were 
going  to  have,  the  sacking  of  Soderini's  house,  and  now  they've  been 
baulked  we  shall  have  them  turning  on  us,  if  wo  don't  take  care.  I 
suspect  there  are  some  Mediceans  buzzing  about  among  them,  and  we  may 
see  them  attacking  your  palace  over  the  bridge  before  long,  unless  we  can 
find  a  bait  for  them  another  way.** 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Spini,  and  seizing  Taddeo  by  the  belt  he  drew  him 
aside  to  give  him  directions,  wlnle  the  other  went  on  telling  Cei  how  the 
Signoria  had  interl'ered  about  Soderini's  house. 

**£cco!"  exclaimed  Spini,  presently,  giving  Taddeo  a  alight  push 
towards  the  door.      Go  and  make  quick  work.*' 


CHAFTE&  LXVn. 

Wimsra  bt  the  Siysb. 

About  tiie  time  when  the  two  Compagnaod  went  on  their  emad,  there 
was  another  man  who,  on  the  opporite  side  of  the  Amo,  was  also  gmng 
out  into  the  chili  gr^  twilight.  His  errand,  apparently,  could  haye  no 
rektion  to  theirs;  he  was  makmg  hia  way  to  the  brink  of  the  river  at 
a  spot  wbidi,  though  within  the  citjr  walls,  was  overlooked  by  no  dwell* 
ings,  and  which  only  seemed  the  more  shrooded  and  lonely  for  tho 
warehonses  and  granaries  which  at  aome  little  distance  backward  tamed 
their  shoulders  to  the  river.  There  was  a  sloping  width  of  long  grass  and 
rushes  made  all  the  more  dank  by  broad  gutters  which  here  and  thero 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Amo, 

The  gutters  and  the  loneliness  were  the  attraction  that  drew  this  man 
to  come  and  rit  down  among  the  grass,  and  bend  over  the  waters 
that  ran  swiftly  in  the  channelled  slope  at  his  side.    For  he  had  onoe 
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iMdAlaxge  pieoaof  bnad  bcoi^iio  htm  bf  €M«f  thotefneii^ 
and  more  than  once  a  raw  carrot  and  appb  paringp.  It  was  worth  whilo 
to  wait  nflh  ehnoes  in  a  plaoe  whata  there  was  m>  ma  to  tee,  and 
flftsn  ia  his  lartkH  wakMmtm  ha  aana  to  watoh  han  bifiMe  dagrbiesk; 
ttudght  aafo  him  ftr  ona  daj  tfaa  naed  cf  that  iUent  b^^ing  whkh 
<wini}sted  in  sitting  on  a  ohoroh  step  or  bj  the  wajaide  out  beyiottd  Ae 

SW  BaUHHna  hafesd  bagging  so  auMh  that  be  woold  hsva  pedH^ 
obosen  to  die  father  than  make  even  that  silent  appesl,  but  fat  am  reason 
amde  him  desire  to  Hto.  It  was  no  Jooger  a  hope;  it  was  only  that 
possibility  whioh  olinge  to  erery  idea  that  hsa  toben  cemplste  pessassinn 
of  tba  inind :  the  sort  of  posaifaiU^  tiiat  makes  a  wobmb  watdi  on  a 
beadhmd  ibr  the  ship  wUdi  bsU  snmrthiag  dser,  thou^  all  her  neigh- 
boBxn  are  oertain  that  te  ship  was  a  wmsk  long  jeaia  ago.  After  be 
had  come  out  of  the  oonTent  hospital,  whte  Aa  moiAs  of  6aa  Mwialo 
had  taken  care  of  him  as  long  as  he  was  helpless ;  after  he  had  watflhod 
in  vain  for  the  wife  who  was  to  help  him,  and  had  begun  to  think  that  • 
fihe  was  de;id  of  the  pestilence  that  seemed  to  lill  all  the  space  since  the 
night  he  parted  from  her,  he  had  been  unable  to  conceive  any  way  in 
which  sacred  vengeance  could  satisfy  itself  through  his  arm.  Ilia  knife 
was  gone,  and  he  was  too  feeble  in  body  to  win  another  by  work,  too 
feeble  in  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  knife,  to  contrive  that  it  should 
serve  its  one  purpose.  He  was  a  shattered,  bewildered,  lonely  old  man  ; 
yet  he  desired  to  live  :  he  waited  for  something  of  which  he  had  no 
distinct  vision — sometliing  dim,  formless — that  startled  him,  and  made 
fitrong  pulsations  within  him,  like  that  unknown  tln'ng  which  we  look 
for  when  we  start  from  sleep,  though  no  voice  or  touch  has  waked  us. 
Baldassarre  desired  to  live  ;  and  therefore  he  crept  out  in  the  grey  light 
and  seated  himself  in  the  long  grass  and  watched  the  waters  that  had  a 
fiunt  promise  in  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Compagnacci  were  bnsy  at  their  work.  The  formidable 
bands  of  armed  men,  left  to  do  their  will,  with  very  little  interference 
from  an  embarrassed  if  not  conniving  Signoria,  had  parted  into  two 
nassesi  bat  both  were  soon  making  their  way  by  different  roads  towards 
the  Ahssu  The  smaller  mass  was  making  for  the  Ponta  Bubaconte,  the 
hrgsr  fiv  the  Poate  Yoechio ;  but  in  both  the  seme  words  had  passed 
^rom  month  to  moA  as  a  signal,  and  almost  erery  man  of  the  mnititttde 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  the  Via  de*  fiardi  to  sack  a  hoase  than.  Xf 
be  kasw  no  other  ffoaaon,  eonld  he  dasaand  a  better  7 

The  armed  Gompagnaom  knew  seaMfhing  mos%  fi>r  a  brief  word  of 
oorawsnd  ffias  qmckljry  and  the  leaden  ef  the  two  streaass  of  rabble  had 
a  perftet  uadentsnding  that  thagr  would  meet  beibre  a  oertain  hoase  a 
little  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Viade*  Baidi,  where  the  master  woakl 
pnbaUj  be  ia  bed,  and  be  sorprised  in  his  morning  sleep. 

Bat  the  master  of  that  honse  was  neither  sleeping  nor  in  bed:  he  had 
aot  bsftt  ia  bed  that  night  For  Xito*B  anzielj  to  qait  Fkienoe  had  bean 
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ifonlated  hj  the  emits  of  the  prev^ioiu  day  :  investigations  nouid  £olkm 
ia  which  appeals  migbt  be  made  to  him  del^ring  his  depBrtnre;  and  in  all 
May  ha  had  m  nneasj  asDse  that  there  was  danger.  Falsehood  had 
proi|>ered  aod  waxed  stroi^;  hut  k  had  nauiiifaed  the  twin  life,  fW. 
He  no  longer  wore  hk  ananonir,  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Baldaasarre ; 
but  from  the  corpae  of  that  dead  fear  a  spirit  hadnrai — the  imdyiii^  habit 
of  fear.  He  iUfc  he  ifaoidd  not  be  safe  tiU  he  w«  cat  of  thia  fierce,  toxl^ 
Fknoee;  and  now  he  waa  ready  to  ge.  Ma8Dww-ta  deliver  «ph»  heme 
tote  new  tenant;  hiihQseeendnraleBwefeaimituighintinSenGallo; 
Tom  and  tiie  children  had  been  lodged  fat  the  ni^  in  the  Bevge  ontude 
the  gale,  and  werdd  be  drsMid  in  readtness  to  numnt  the  midee  and  join 
him.  fie  deaeended  the  Mone  itapi  into  te  eovrt-yaid,  he  pemed  thnsq^ 
the  great  doorway,  not  the  eme  Tito,  bat  as  briHiant|  at  on  the  day  vrhm 
he  had  fint  entered  that  home  and  made  itn  miatdie^ffidling  in  love  with 
SomohL  The  msteke  was  remedied  now,  -the  old  life  wae  eeet  off,  and 
waa  aoon^o  be  fer  behmd  him. 

^*  ■       '    -   *    ,1  II  fill  *  H        '    ■  -  *  ^        *^    -     W»»  ,       J -*  ■       *       «  ■  ■  ■    ■      A  - 

Jie  lorncn  wmi  lapici  lowaras  ine  MrmtKm  qsl  ■ffuwi  iineBcuag  h> 
pern  over  the  Ponte  Bubaconte;  but  as  he  went  along  certain  oonndi  oame 
upon  his  ears  that  made  him  turn  round  and  walk  yet  moreqoioUy  in  the 
oppomte  direction.    Was  the  mob  coming  into  Oltramo?    It  was  a^ 

vexation,  for  he  would  have  preferred  the  more  private  road.  He  must 
now  go  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio ;  and  unpleasant  Bensations  made  him  draw 
his  mantle  close  round  him,  and  walk  at  his  utmost  speed.  There  was  no 
one  to  sec  him  in  that  grey  twilight.  But  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
Via  de'  Bardi  like  sounds  fell  on  his  ear  again,  and  this  time  they  were 
much  louder  and  nearer.  Could  he  have  been  deceived  belore?  The  mob 
must  be  coming  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Again  bo  turned,  from  an 
impulse  of  fear  that  was  stronger  than  reflection  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be 
a&surcd  that  the  mob  was  actually  entering  the  street  from  the  opposite 
end.  He  chose  not  to  go  back  to  his  house:  after  all,  they  would  not 
attack  ^rm.  Still,  he  had  some  valuables  about  him  ;  and  all  things  except 
reason  and  order  are  possible  with  a  mob.  But  necessity  does  the  work  of 
eoorsge.  He  went  on  towazds  the  Ponto  Vecchio,  the  rush  and  the 
tnmpiiDg  and  the  confused  Toioss  getting  so  load  before  him  that  he  had 
oeased  to  hear  them  behind. 

For  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  the  crowd  pouring  from 
Ihe  bd^e  met  him  at  the  toming  and  hemmed  in  his  way.  He  had  not 
time  to  wonder  at  a  sadden  shont  before  he  felt  himself  surronnded,  not, 
ia  the  first  instance^  by  an  -unanned  rabble,  bat  by  armed  Oompegnacci ; 
Urn  nest  BsntatMBi  was  that  hn  csp  feU  off,  and  that  he  was  thmst 
Tiokntlj  ibrward  amongst  the  rabble^  akog  the  narrow  passage  of  Ae 
bridge.  Then  he  distingnished  the  shouts,  "Fiagnonel  ModiceanI 
Piagmmel  Throw  him  over  the  bridge  t  ** 

His  maatie  was  being  torn  off  him  inA  strong  poUs  that  would  have 
Ifarottied  him  if  ^  fibula  had  not  g^Ten  way.  Then  his  seamUa  was 
snatched  at;  b«t  all  the  ivhile  he  was  being  hustlsd  and  dragged ;  and  the 
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snatch  failed — bis  scarsella  still  hung  at  his  side.  Shoutings  yelling,  half- 
motivel^  execration  rang  itonningly  in  his  ears,  spreading  even  amongst 
tfiOie  who  had  not  jet  seen  him,  and  only  knew  there  was  a  man  to  be 
.  zeriled.  Tito  s  horrible  dread  was  that  he  should  be  struck  down  or 
»  trampled  on  before  he  reached  the  open  arches  that  surmount  the  centre 
of  the  bridge.  There  was  one  hope  for  him — that  they  might  throw  him 
OTer  before  they  had  wounded  him  or  beaten  the  strength  out  of  him;  and 
bis  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  that  one  hope  and  its  obverse  terror. 

Yee— they  toere  at  the  arches.  In  that  moment  Tito,  with  bloodless 
ihoe  and  eyes  dilated,  bad  one  of  the  self-preserving  inspirations  that 
oome  in  extremity.  With  a  sudden  desperate  effort  he  mastered  the 
daqp  of  bis  belt|  and  flung  belt  and  scarsella  forward  towards  a  yard  of 
ekar  space  against  the  parapet,  crying  in  a  ring^  tousCi— 

'*  There  are  diamonds  I  there  is  gold  I 

In  the  Instant  the  hold  on  him  was  rdaxed,  and  there  was  a  rush  « 
towards  the  scarsella.   He  threw  lumself  on  the  parapet  with  a  desperate 
leap,  and  the  nest  moment  plunged— -plunged  with  a  great  plash  into  the 
dark  rlTcr  ftr  below. 

It  was  his  chance  of  salvation;  and  it  was  a  good  chance.  His  life 
had  been  saTcd  cmce  before  by  his  fine  swimming,  and  as  he  rose  to  the 
snr&ce  again  after  his  long  diye  he  had  a  sense  of  deliverance.  He 
struck  out  with  all  the  energy  of  lus  strong  prime,  and  the  current  helped 
him.  If  he  could  only  swim  beyond  the  Ponte  alia  Carrara  he  might 
land  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  and  even  yet  reach  San  Gallo.  Life 
was  still  before  him.  And  the  idiot  mob,  shouting  and  bellowing  on  tlie 
bridge  there,  would  think  he  was  drowned. 

They  did  think  so.  Peering  over  the  parapet  along  the  dark  stream, 
they  could  not  see  afar  oiT  the  moving  blackne^  of  the  floating  huir,  and 
the  velvet  tunic-sleeves. 

It  was  only  from  tlic  other  way  that  a  pale  olive  face  could  be  seen 
looking  white  above  the  dark  water  :  a  face  not  easy  even  for  the 
indifferent  to  forget,  with  its  square  forehead,  the  long  low  arch  of  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  long  lustrous  agate-like  eyes.  Onward  the  face  Avent 
on  the  dark  current,  with  inllated  quivering  nostrils,  with  the  blue  veins 
distended  on  the  temples.  One  bridge  was  passed — the  bridge  of  Santa 
Trinitli.  Should  he  risk  landing  now  rather  tlian  trust  to  his  strength  7 
No.  He  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  yells  and  ciies  pursuing  him. 
Terror  pressed  him  most  from  the  side  of  his  fellow-men :  he  was  less 
afraid  of  inde£nite  chances,  and  he  swam  on,  panting  and  straining.  He 
was  not  ao  fresh  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  passed  the  night  in 
deep. 

Yet  the  next  bridge— the  last  bridge — was  passed.  He  was  con- 
scious of  it;  but  in  that  tumult  of  his  blood,  he  could  only  feel  vaguely' 
that  he  was  safe  and  might  land.  But  where  ?  The  current  was  having 
its  way  with  him:  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was:  exhaustion  was 
l»inging  on  the  dreamy  state  tiiat  precedes  unconsdousneak 
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But  now  tbere  vera  eyei  that  diaeemcd  Lim-^agcii  <^4!i,  strong  for 
tlie  dirtance.  Baldaasarre^  looking  np  blankly  from  the  aearbh  in  the 
mnlet  that  brought  him  notliing,  had  leen  a  white  object  coming  along 
the  broader  stream.  Goald  that  be  anj  ibrtimate  chance  ibr  hmf  He 
looked  and  looked  till  the  object  gathered  ibrm :  then  he  leaned  forward 
with  a  atari  as  he  sat  among  the  rank  green  stems,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  a  new  light.  Yet  he  only  waMhed— motionless.  Some- 
thing waa  being  brouglit  to  him. 

The  next  instant  a  man^s  body  was  cast  violently  on  tlie  gross  two 
yards  from  him,  and  he  started  forward  like  a  panther,  cliitcliing  the 
velvet  tunic  as  he  fell  forward  on  tlie  body  and  llashed  a  look  in  the 
man's  face. 

Dead — was  he  dead  ?  The  eyes  were  rigid.  But  no,  it  could  not  be 
—justice  liad  brought  liim.  Men  looked  dead  BometimeH,  and  yet  the 
life  came  back  into  them.  Bahhussarre  did  not  feel  feeble  in  that  moment. 
He  knew  just  wlmt  he  could  do.  He  got  his  large  fingc  rs  within  the 
neck  of  the  tunic  and  held  them  there,  kneeling  on  one  knee  beside  the 
body  and  watching  the  face.  There  wixs  a  fierce  hope  in  his  heart,  but 
it  was  mixed  with  trcinbHn;j^.  In  his  eyes  there  was  only  fierceness  :  all 
the  slow-burziing  remnant  cf  life  within  him  seemed  to  have  leaped  into 
flame. 

fijgid — frigid  still.  Those  eyes  with  the  half- fallen  liils  were  locked 
against  Tengcance.  Could  it  be  tliat  he  was  dead  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  measure  the  time :  it  seemed  long  enough  for  hope  to  freeze  into 
despair. 

Surely  at  last  the  eyelids  were  quivering :  the  eyes  wore  no  longer 
rigid.    There  was  a  vibrating  light  in  them — ^they  opened  wide. 

"  Ah,  yes!    You  see  me — you  know  me  1 " 

Tito  knew  him;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  life  or  death  that 
had  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  his  injured  father.  It  might  be 
d^ith — and  death  might  mean  thia  chill  gloom  with  the  iaoe  of  the 
ludeoQS  past  hanging  over  him.  ibr  ever. 

But  now  Ba]dassarre*s  only  dread  was,  lest  the  young  limbs  should 
escape  him.  He  pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  round  throat  and 
knelt  iqton  the  chest  with  all  the  force  of  his  aged  frame.  Let  death 
come  now  I 

Again  he  kept  his  watch  on  the  face.  And  when  the  ^es  were 
rigid  again,  he  dared  not  trust  them.  He  would  never  loose  his  hold  till 
aome  one  came  and  fotmd  them.  Justice  would  send  some  witness,  and 
then,  he,  Baldasssrre,  would  declare  that  he  had  killed  this  traitor,  to 
whom  he  had  onct  been  a  fiither.  They  would  perhaps  beliere  him  now, 
■ad  then  he  would  be  content  with  the  struggle  of  justice  on  earth — ^then 
he  would  desire  to  die  with  his  hold  on  this  body,  and  follow  the  traitor 
to  hell  that  he  might  clutch  him  there. 

And  so  he  knelt,  and  so  he  pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  round 
thioat,  without  trubtiug  to  the  seeming  death,  till  the  light  got  strong,  and 
TO,  VIII.— KO.  43.  ^ 
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he  could  kneel  no  longer.  Then  he  sat  on  the  body,  still  clutching  the 
neck  of  the  tunic.  But  the  hours  went  on,  and  no  witness  cftme.  No 
eyes  descried  afar  off  the  two  human  bodies  among  the  tall  grass  by  the 
river-sde.  Florence  was  busy  with  greater  affairs,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  deeper  tragedy. 

Not  long  after  those  two  bodies  were  lying  in  the  grass,  Savonarola  was 
being  tortured  and  crying  out  in  his  agony,  "  I  will  confess  I  ** 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  westward  that  a  waggon  drawn  by  a  mild 
grey  ox  came  to  the  edge  of  the  grassy  margin,  and  as  the  man  who  led 
it  was  leaning  to  gather  up  ihe  round  stones  that  hy  heaped  in  readiness 
to  be  carried  away,  he  detected  some  startling  object  in  the  grass.  The 
aged  man  had  &llen  forward,  and  his  dead  clutch  was  on  the  garment  of 
the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  them:  nay,  it  was  better  to 
put  them  into  the  waggon  and  carry  them  as  they  were  into  the  great 
Piazza,  that  notice  might  be  given  to  the  Eight. 

As  the  waggon  entered  the  frequented  streets  there  was  a  growing 
crowd  escorting  it  with  its  strange  burden.  No  one  knew  the  bodies 
for  a  long  while,  for  the  aged  face  had  fallen  forward,  half  hiding  tlie 
younger.  But  before  they  had  been  moved  out  of  sight,  they  liad  been 
recognizor! . 

**I  knuw  that  old  man,"  Piero  di  Cosimo  had  tef^tifu  J.  "I painted  his 
lilconcss  once.  He  is  the  prisoner  who  clutched  Melema  on  the  steps  of 
the  Duomo." 

"  lie  is  perhaps  tlic  same  old  man  who  appeared  at  surpor  in  my 
gardens,"  said  Bernardo  Rucellai,  one  of  the  Eight.  "  I  bud  forgotten 
him — thought  he  had  died  in  prison.  But  there  is  no  knowing  the 
truth  now." 

Who  shall  put  his  finger  on  the  work  of  justice,  and  say,  "It  is 
there  ?  "  J ustice  is  like  the  kingdom  of  God — ^it  is  not  without  us  as  n 
fact,  it  is  within  us  as  a  great  yearning. 
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BIosT  persona  are  accmtomed  to  think  of  starratlon  merely  in  itfl 
acnte  form,  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  death  preceded  hy  horrible 
snffering;  and  they  can  scarcely  realize  to  themselTes  (he  less  con^picnons 
but  not  less  fotal  influence  whidi  in  its  partial  form  it  exerts  as  an  abettor 
of  disease.  Let  ns  try  and  realize  what  this  influence  is,  under  two  or 
three  different  sets  of  cirenmstances.  And  first  with  regard  to  its  mls- 
diievons  action  upon  the  inlknt  population.  We  are  well  accustomed  to 
qwak  of  the  period  of  infancy  as  a  perilons  one;  and  the  public  is 
tolerably  familiar  with  tlie  fact  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  whole 
mortalityoccnrs  in  subjects  under  tlio  nge  of  five  years;  but  people  .seldom 
reason  out  to  themselves  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  disproportionate 
fatality  of  disease  in  the  very  young  :  it  doe5?  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  the  very  diseases  which  d<  ciiuate  the  infant  pripulation  are  just  those 
which  alw.avs  fall  "vvitli  most  crushins:  force  on  the  ill  fed.  But  (isk  the 
physician  of  any  children's  hospital  what  arc  the  maladies  ■which  make 
most  havoc  •with  their  litrle  palient;?,  and  they  will  tell  you,  first  of  all,  the 
epidemic  fevers,  the  inihunmatory  diseases  which  are  conunon  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  intestinal  complaints,  and  next  to  these,  consuinp/tion, 
rickets,  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  of  a  low  type.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  that  starvation  pl.iys  a  largo  part  in  the  p)ruduction  of 
sucli  diseases  as  these,  go  to  the  homes  of  these  children,  and  look  at  the 
multij»lied  appliances  of  it  wliich  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  The  poor, 
pallid,  ill-fed  mothers  can  hardly  give  a  very  rich  pupply  of  food  to  their 
infants  during  the  time  of  their  dependence  on  them,  and  then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  artificial  feeding,  all  the  powers  of  ignorance  come 
into  jJay  as  auxiliaries  and  fosterers  of  disease.  The  proper  feeding  of  a 
new-weaned  infant  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  it  is  usually  solved  by 
tboae  poor  mothers  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the  administration  of  food 
only  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  adultSi  and  a  small  part  only  of  w}ii<  I), 
with  infinite  distress  to  the  infant,  can  get  assimilated.  And  did  the 
mothers  ever  so  well  understand  the  principles  of  infant  dietetics^  there  are 
terrible  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  them  out,  in  many  cases 
arising  from  the  natnre  of  their  ayocations.  The  young  growing  animal 
reqnirea  above  all  things  that  its  food  should  be  administered  at  short 
intenrals,  but  the  occupations  of  many  poor  women  detain  them  from 
their  homes  fat  hoars  together;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  iniants  are 
often  intrusted  to  some  ignorant  nnrae,  or  elder  child. 

A  little  examination  of  the  Registrar-OeneraVs  tables  will  diow  ns  the 
mmistakable  traces  of  these  evil  influences.  One  of  the  fint  things  we 
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notice  is  that,  if  we  take  any  y«ur  at  random,  and  calculate  tl»c  proportion 
between  the  mortality  at  all  ages,  and  that  during  the  first  year  of  life,  we 
•con  perceive  thmt  there  is  a  great  and  constant  difierence  bet\vc(  n  difiercnt 
districts  of  the  country  in  this  re^ct»  If  we  take  the  three  districts- 
Lancashire,  London,  and  the  Eastern  registral  division — we  get  the  follow- 
ing remits : — In  the  year  1858  we  find  that  in  London  the  mortality  at 
agea  under  one  year  waa  22*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths;  ii| 
the  Eastern  dietelct,  22*6 ;  wbilet  in  Lancashire  it  waa  as  high  as  23  per 
cent  Li  the  year  1855  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  old  waa — 
in  London,  21  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  all  agi^s;  in  the  Eastern  district, 
22*4  per  cent;  in  Lancashire,  25  per  cent:  while  the  mortality  under 
the  age  of  one  year  in  the  whole  of  England  was,  in  the  year  1858,  only 
28  5  per  cent,  and  in  1855  only  22*9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages. 
If  we  examine  the  ratio  which  the  deaths  occurring  between  the  ages  of 
ooe  and  two  years  bear  to  the  whole  mortality  during  these  two  years,  we 
■hall  find  equally  constant  differences  in  tlie  different  districts.  Thus, 
In  1855,  the  deatlis  at  this  age  were— in  London,  9*09  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mortality;  in  Lancashire,  10*22  per  cent;  in  the  Eastern  divi- 
non,  only  5*49  per  cent;  while  the  avarage  for  all  England  "ivas  7  05 
par  cent  of  the  general  mortality.  In  1858,  the  deaths  bttwoin  the  ages 
of  one  and  two  yrars  were — in  London,  10*48  per  cent.;  in  Lataac^liire, 
10"96  per  cent.;  and  iu  the  Eastern  division,  only  5  C8  per  cent,  of 
the  general  mortality  :  the  average  proportion  for  all  England  being  S  33 
per  cent. 

Tlie  above  fiuures,  wlucli  are  fully  supported  by  more  extended 
observations,  •vvliich  wc  have  not  space  to  detail  here,  biing  strongly  into 
relief  the  following  facts: — 1.  The  n.ortnlity  during  the  first  year  of  life 
is  very  coni^iderabiy  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
in  Lancashirt-  llian  either  in  London  or  the  more  sjiarscly  populated  Eastern 
district;  between  the  two  latter  there  is  a  small  dli^iicnce  in  favour  of 
London;  both  of  them  are  decidedly  beloAv  the  average  for  all  England 
in  this  respect,  and  Lancashire  is  much  above  it.  2.  The  mortality 
during  the  second  year  of  life  is  also  higher  in  proportion  to  the  deaths 
at  all  ages  in  Lancashire  than  either  in  London  or  the  Eastern  district: 
but  in  this  case  London  nearly  comes  up  to  Lancashire,  both  being  yery 
greatly  mboTe  the  average  for  all  England,  while  the  Eastern  district  is 
almost  as  much  below. 

Now,  seeing  that  there  is  such  an  immunity  from  danger  to  life  during 
the  first  year  in  London,  as  compared  with  Lancashire,  while  in  the 
second  year  this  difierence  is  almost  done  away  with,  and  London  becomes 
also  extraordinarily  fatal,  we  are  driven  to  look  for  a  special  cause  for 
these  peculiarities.  This  cause  is  eyidently  constant,  and  not  epidemic : 
and  among  constant  causes  there  are  none  which  are  rcconcileable  with 
the  ftets  already  mentioned,  except  ptculictrity  of  mfritum.  Upon  thia 
hypothesis  much  that  is  difficult  to  understand  might  be  readily  explained. 
Both  Lancashire  and  London  are  crowded  districts^  with  a  Uirge  poor  popa- 
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Ifttkn ;  anj  cause,  then,  of  mortalit/  existing  generally  among  the  poor 
will  make  itself  quickly  felt  in  the  general  tables  for  these  districts.  In 
T^ncadiire  the  occupations  of  poor  women  have  a  great  tendency  to  make 
them  neglect  the  feeding  of  their  infants,  even  from  the  first,  and  at  every 
subsequent  stage.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  lirst  y^ai-,  the 
infants,  for  the  most  part,  receive  the  food  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
them  with  tolerable  regulaiity;  but  duiing  the  second  year  all  sorts  of 
mischief  arise  from  the  operation  of  two  causes — (a)  the  improper  con- 
tiiiuance,  by  many  l  oor  women,  of  nursing,  and  (i)  the  employment  of 
unsuitable  artificial  food,  through  sheer  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

Of  course,  if  defective  nutrition  be  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  fital 
Eickuess  that  occurs  among  young  children,  the  poor  class  will  afford  the 
most  numerous  cases  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposyd  that  there  are  none 
in  the  ranks  of  the  wealthier.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  tlie  indigent  ;  and  a  large  number  of  better-class  children 
yearly  fall  victims  to  the  extraordinary  perversity  and  stupidity  of  nurses 
and  mothers  in  their  ideas  of  what  ibrms  a  proper  artificial  food  Sag 
a  young  infant.  The  commonest  of  common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  no  Tery  Tiolent  change  should  be  made  from  the  elements  of  food 
which  were  provided  in  the  first  place  hy  nature ;  but  this  idea  receives 
but  small  attention ;  and  then,  when  the  little  unfortunates  have  fits 
it  is  put  down  to  "  the  teeth or  if  their  limbs  become  crooked,  it  is 
all  laid  to  the  blame  of  sdme  servant  who  allowed  them  to  walk  too  soon* 
That  last  sentence  about  crooked  limbs  reminds  us  that  the  disease  of 
which  it  ia  a  qTmptom — *^  rickets  '* — ^is  a  yaluable  illustratioii  of  the 
inesorable  manner  in  which  nature  reyenges  outrages  on  her  own  plain 
indications.  M.  Gudrin,  a  great  authority  upon  this  subject,  made  experi- 
menta  upon  animals,  by  which  he  proved  the  possibility  of  inducing 
artificial  **  rickets  **  at  will  by  merely  separating  the  young  too  early  from 
their  mothers,  and  feeding  them  with  artificial  food  suited  to  the  adult 
condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  of  improper 
in&nt  feeding,  partial  starvation  is  induced,  both  by  the  imperfect  assimi- 
htton  of  the  food,  and  by  the  diminution  of  dig^tire  power  which  is 
brought  about. 

The  diseases  of  children  caused  by  imperfect  nutrition  have  recdred  a 

most  interesting  and  unexpected  illustration  in  the  course  of  the  present 
cotton  famine.  The  ill  reputation  of  Lancashire  for  infant  mortality  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  now  remains  to  be  noted  that,  duiing  the 
recent  distres.^,  this  mortality  has  become  inost  itiarkaU >/  less,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diminished  resoui'ces  of  the  parents.  Tlie  explanation,  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  is  simple:  the  mothers  are  now  unemployed, 
and  have  time  to  attend  to  the  feeding  of  their  children  ;  and  they  are  far 
more  skiltul  at  this  task  than  tlic  incompetent  persons  to  whom  it  ia 
ordinriiily  contideJ,  by  whom  the  little  creatures  arc,  in  plain  truth, 
slowly  starved  in  great  numbers,  or,  at  least,  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  resist  slight  shocks  of  disease,  particularly  of  epidemic  discaseSt 
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It  ii  during  infanoj  that  the  results  of  pai'tial  stai'vation  are  most 
&ta],  as  might  be  expected.  But  its  influence  it  obvious  enough  at  hiter 
Btagos  of  life.  Thus,  the  growing  hoy  or  girl  not  only  becomes  stunted 
and  ill-formedi  but  special  tendeuciea  to  disease  develop  themselves  with 
the  development  of  the  body,  the  nervous  flyatem  being  particularly  apt  to 
auffer.  In  one  instance,  the  brain  is  ill-developed  and  intelligence  is  low, 
in  other  oases  an  nnnatnral  tendency  to  oonvulsive  diseases  is  set  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  feebleness  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  child 
becomes  epileptic  or  hysterical,  or  gets  St.  Vitus*  dance — diseases  which 
may  be  produced  by  many  other  causes,  but  which,  among  the  poor,  cer- 
tainly depend  principally  on  deficient  or  innutiitious  food.  Both  in  youth 
and  in  adult  life  the  conaequ^ces  of  such  deficiency  are  Protean  in  the 
shapes  which  they  assume,  ranging  from  the  dreaded  typhus-epidemics, 
which  announce  the  existence  of  extreme  and  wide-spread  destitution,  ^ 
through  all  the  ahades  of  bodily  disorder  consequent  on  lowered  nutrition, 
till  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  no  more  distinct  and  tangible 
result  than  the  production  of  rheumatism,  according  as  the  deprivation  of 
food  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  as  it  is  general  or  merely  restricts 
the  choice  of  food-materials. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  all  so  much  inte- 
rested by  the  famine  in  tlic  cotton  districts,  to  refer  to  the  circurastancca, 
so  far  as  they  can  now  I  e  iLcallcJ,  of  another  period  of  scarcity — the 
potato-faniijie,  wliich  was  felt  most  severely  in  LS  17— 18.  In  Lancashire, 
the  evil  ellVcts  of  liiij^h  j>rice.s  of  A'cd  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  cniployinent  during  many  months ;  and  the  conse- 
quences were  terrible  :  to  phus  fever  was  dcvcloj  ed  with  great  severity, 
and  scurvy  also  appeared.  But  with  the  resumption  of  full  work  at  the 
mills  the  public  health  Boon  improved.  The  course  of  events  was  other- 
wise in  the  agricultural  countiet.  The  case  of  Wilt>liirc' *  is  suniciently 
interesting  to  be  worth  inquiring  into.  In  the  wliole  of  this  county 
wages  have  be  en,  and  still  are,  low,  esjiecially  in  the  northern  division  ; 
so  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Lancashire  districts  that  the  manner  of 
feeding  of  the  people  is  radically  diflerent  in  the  two  counties.  As  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  food  used  in  Wiltshire  by  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter ;  at  present  it  is  suiEcient  to 
say  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  much  higher,  in  18 17-  J  ^,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  county,  than  tliat  now  obtainable  by  the  unemployed  of  Lancashire  by 
means  of  various  sources  of  relief.  The  result  was  a  laige  increase  of 
mortality.  The  ordinary  average  for  the  county  being  2  075  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  it  rose  in  1817  to  2-219;  in  1848,  to  2-236;  and 
in  1849  (j'car  of  the  cholera),  to  2  285;  these  three  years  stand  out  in 
bad  pre-eminence  over  all  others.  Yet  the  trne  type  of  famine-typhus 
was  never  developed,  so  iar  as  can  be  discovered.  And  in  connection 
with  this  fiict,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  cotton  districts  at  the 

*  This  connty  is  soleeted  merely  as  sn  exsmple  of  the  low-paid  agricaltoral  districts^ 
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present  time  we  are  told  that  no  consideiaUe  outbreak  of  this  dreadful 
peitilcnce  baa  occurred,  except  in  Preston :  a  eireumstanoe  wbicb  muat 
be  traced,  we  tbink,  to  tbe  methodical  way  in  wbicb  ibe  unemployed  baye 
been  fed,  as  compared  witb  ibe  experience  of  1847  in  tbe  same  county. 
It  is  unfortunately  impoasible  to  procure  suHlcient  data  to  construct  an 
accurate  table  of  the  diseases  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  1817—18  in 
Wiltshire  and  otlier  districts  similarly  situated  ;  but  we  know  that  among 
the  principal  results  of  a  continuously  meagre  diet,  such  as  a  lar^c  part  of 
the  jK'or  population  were  subjected  to,  bowel  complaint,  i^curvy,  scrofula, 
c^.'ii.'iUinption,  ulcers,  rheumalism,  and  gout  must  be  reckoned,  besides  a 
decidedly  increased  susceptibility  to  contagious  fevers  and  acute  inllannna- 
ticna.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  significant  fact  that  among  tlie  poor  of  the 
poorer  agriculturai  diiitricta  the  proportion  of  lunacy  is  always  uncom- 
nionly  high. 

So  far,  we  may  imagine  the  mind  of  an  alderman  to  have  dwelt  with 
considerable  complacency  on  our  remarks.  Under-feeding  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  most  mischievous  practice,  to  be  avoided  l>y  all  sensible 
people.  In  truth,  however,  this  homily  of  ours  on  the  evils  of  starvation 
baa  been  introduced  as  a  mere  prologue  to  some  serious  remarks  on  the 
rery  opposite  error  into  which  as  many  of  us  as  have  the  means  are  very 
apt  to  run,  and  for  which  we  haye  not  the  excuse  that  we  couldn*t  help 
it,"  One  hears  very  much  in  these  days  of  the  baneful  practice  of  ex- 
cess in  drink;  but  it  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  F(  tlier- 
gill,  a  physician  of  large  experience,  who  hod  seen  the  worst  of  the  old 
drinking  times  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur\^,  expressed  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  eren  in  the  days  when  alcoholic  debauches  were  iashionable,  more 
barm  waa  done  by  over-eating  than  by  OTer-drinking.  In  tbe  present  day, 
at  any  rate,  these  words  are,  we  believe,  midoubtedly  tme;  although  we 
sbonld  bardly  now-a-daya  agree  with  the  notions  that  formerly  prevailed 
as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  repletion  worka  its  evil  effects. 

Firat,  as  to  repletion  irom  mere  quantity  of  food,  thb  being  decidedly 
bi  excesa  of  what  tbe  healthy  body  requires,  we  may  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  tbe  tmtb,  wbidi  is  a  matter  of  dispute^  as  to  its  producing  a 
continuous  and  increaang  atate  of  plethora,  of  over-nouriahment,  witb  an 
aocompanying  tenden<^  to  congestion  and  a  disposition  to  inflammatory 
diseaa^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  its  most  important  evil  results 
is  tbe  '*  &tigue,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Brinton's,  which  it  inflicts 
upon  the  organism.  Tbe  researcbea  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  proved 
that  tbe  varioua  seeretimis  wbicb  effect  tbe  ehboratioa  of  food  are  poured 
out  in  enormous  quantities,  and  that  so  far  from  being  altogether  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  them  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
blood.  Now  Cv  secretion  of  complex  ihiicls  like  these  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
process  which  demands  a  large  expenditure  of  vital  force,  and,  in  all 
probability,  any  unnecessary  increase  of  siieli  a  process  is  highly  exliau.-,t- 
ing  to  the  systeui.  Moreover,  the  systematic  continuance  of  a  diet  which 
calls  for  such  increased  exertions  rapidly  weakens  the  digestive  powers. 
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nnd  the  ultimate  result  will  inevitably  be  that  less  rather  than  more  than 
the  necessary  anionnt  of  food  will  be  concocted  and  made  fit  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  while  the  excreting  organs  will  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, and  their  powers  seriously  weakened  for  the  important  purpose  of 
removing  effete  or  poisonous  matters  from  the  body.  It  is  tlius  possible 
that  the  over-fed  man  may  be,  in  truth,  at  once  starved  and  j)oi.soned; 
and  it  may  thus  haj)pen  that  the  very  discat^es  g.  gout)  wliieh  are 
often  produced  by  iusufficicnt  diet,  may  be  caused  by  a  wasteful  supply 
of  food. 

In  Uua  country,  at  least,  excess  in  eating  means,  for  the  most  part, 
excess  in  consamption  of  flesh  food ;  and  unfortunately,  the  very  persons 
iirho  indulge  most  freely  in  this  way  are  the  least  fitted  for  such  habit% 
for  they  are  generally  individuals  whose  muscular  system,  from  com- 
parative disusoi  is  feebly  deycloped.  The  alderman  who  indulges  himself 
in  half  a  dozen  dishes,  consisting  of  Tarious  kinds  of  fleshi.  and  billowing 
a  basin  of  rich  tnrde-soap,  in  not  nsnally  a  Hercules  as  to  mnsclei 
or  he  might  suffer  less  from  his  impmdence;  for  it  has  been  esta- 
blished by  physiologists  that  the  animal  whose  muscular  system  is  well- 
developed  can  dispose  of  more  flesh  food  than  a  weaker  animaL  One 
of  the  most  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  manner  of  feeding  ia  the 
propensity  engendered  to  take  large  doses  of  alcohol  with  the  meals;  and 
although  some  of  the  more  immediate  ill  conaequences  of  gourmandizing 
are  thus  obviated,  the  results  are  most  unfortunate^  for  such  doses  of 
alcohol  exercise  an  undoubtedly  poisonous  narcotic  influence,  not  only 
upon  the  nervous  system  at  large,  but  also,  locally,  upon  the  stomach, 
the  nervous  force  of  which  ihey  materially  weaken.  And  when  aueh 
liquors  as  port-wine  are  used  in  large  quantity,  the  tendency  to  such 
disorders  as  gouf,  already  snfficienily  strong,  is  materially  increaKd. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  absolute  repletion,  or  excessive  ibod- 
supply,  has  most  certainly  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  tissues,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  account  for  most  of  the  morbid  affections  to 
which  the  over-fed  system  is  liable.  1'he  tendency  to  fatty  and  earthy 
degeneration  of  muscles  and  of  blood-ves<eIs,  and  to  wearing  out,  so  to 
speak,  of  secreting  glands,  which  is  produce;!,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  biaiu  to  which  . 
systematic  over- eaters  are  liable. 

But  besides  the  'absolute'  repletion  which  ia  caused  by  a  food-suj)ply 
altogether  excessive  in  quantity,  scarcely  less  harm  is  done  to  the  system 
by  the  exhausting  efforts  which  are  entailed  upon  it  by  irregular  eating. 
The  practice,  which  is  so  common,  of  crowding  several  hearty  meals  into 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  then  leaving  the  stomach  empty  during  a 
long  period,  is  very  hurtful,  and  among  the  wealthy  classes  may  almost 
be  called  the  source  of  dyspepsia.  And  where  the  Bame  practice  is 
followed  by  persons  who.s.c  meals  are  composed  of  coarser  and  less 
digestible  fcod,  as  by  young  servant-girls,  serious  disease  of  the  stomach 
is  oflen  produced,  the  evil  effects  being  greatly  increased  by  the  haste 
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and  cnrelcssneps  with  which  the  food  is  chewed,  or,  rather,  not  chewed. 
But  with  all  persons  the  question,  how  much  should  be  eaten  at  any  0D6 
particular  meal,  must  be  determined  not  so  much  by  absolute  rulea  as  by 
relative  considerations.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  of  bodily  fittigae 
which  may  exist  at  the  moment  of  eating  j  for  under  circumstances  of 
great  exhaustion  a  meal  which  at  other  times  would  be  moderate,  may 
prove  altogether  excessive ;  and  a  basin  of  soup,  under  such  ciicum- 
stanccs,  may  be  more  nutritious  than  a  dinner  of  fire  courses.  Yet  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  men  who  come  home  exhausted  by  a  day's 
iaborioQs  work  at  chambers  or  counting-house  constantly  sit  down  to 
meals  which  would  tax  the  energy  of  the  most  vigorous  stomach. 

£ven  supposing,  however,  that  the  digestive  organs  are  of  such  potent 
vigour  that  they  can  dispose  of  burdens  which  are  far  beyond  the  just  ' 
limit,  and  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  enormous  mass  of  ibod  does  for 
the  meet  part  get  absorbed  and  carried  into  ihe  blood,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  as  the  over-feeder  is  apt  to  do,  that  all  difficulties  are  at  an  end* 
Kotbing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  proof  obtained  by  Bischoff  and 
Toit,  that  the  taking  of  an  unnecessarily  laige  quantity  of  £esh  fix>d  (the 
ordinary  Ibnn  of  gourmandizbg  in  Bngland)  produces  a  marked  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  waste  of  the  tissuei,  even  while  it  preserves  or  increases 
the  total  bulk  of  the  body  $  and  this  process,  carried  beyond  very 
restricted  limits,  is  undoubtedly  most  unwholesome,  and  must  come  in 
time  to  interfere  with  the  proper  balance  of  physiological  processes,  and, 
in  fiict,  result  in  what  real^  amounts  to  starvation.  It  is  thus  that 
persons  who  mi^  never  in  their  lives  have  felt  the  necessity  of  checking 
a  large  appetite  and  an  overweening  love  of  rich  ssvoury  meats,  may  be 
laying  for  themselves  the  foundation  of  a  reel  atrophy  of  organs,  the 
int^[rity  of  which  is  essential  to  any  long  continuance  of  life. 

If  the  reader  now,  in  some  alarm  at  these  remarks,  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"How  much,  then?"  and  endeavours  to  fix  ua  to  some  exact  quimtitalive 
ruks,  we  must  I'aii  ly  tell  him  thai  lie  will  be  disappointed.  So  many  con- 
siderations  affect  the  question  of  the  total  bulk  of  daily  food  necessaiy, 
that  absolute  rules  are  impossible  :  nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  useful  to 
examine  those  rough  approximative  calculations  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observers,  both  scientific  and  practical.  Foremost  in  interest 
are  some  well-known  experiments  of  Chos^at,  which  show  under  what 
circum.staiices  of  feeding  life  can  not  be  supported:  any  diet,  he  found, 
which  permitted  any  one  of  the  higher  vertebrate  animals  to  lose  so 
much  as  two-fifths  of  its  we  ight  invariably  proved  fatal  to  its  life  when 
that  point  of  wasting  was  reachcJ.  The  experiments  were  repeated  by 
Sehuchardt  with  substantially  the  same  results ;  and  both  these  observers 
established  the  fact  that  improper  feeding  produced  precisely  the  same 
results  (tlu»ugh  in  a  longer  time)  as  absolute  starvation.  If  we  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  what  will  cause  fatal  starvation  to  the  results  of  a 
diet  only  slightly,  by  comparison,  deficient,  we  find  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  results  of  such  a  style  of  feeding  in  the  circumstances  of  Wiltshire 
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during  the  potato  famine,  and  of  Lancashire  at  this  present  time.  In 
tho  latter  county,  we  Irarn  from  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  tliat  the  average  income  of  tho  unemployed  population  for  a 
long  time  past  han  not  exceeded  id.  ju  r  head  per  diom,  while  in  a  largo 
nundjcr  of  cases  it  sinks  far  below  this  scale.  liut  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions are  not  at  laniine  rate,  and  iu  this  respect  there  is  a  v;i.st 
diflcrence  from  tho  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  1817  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  peojje  may  be  said  to  represent  a  decree 
of  nutrition  not  very  materially  below  the  lino  of  suflleiency. 

In  "Wiltbhire  tliere  has  always  been  a  grc;it  diU'ercnce  between  different 
distiicts  to  the  amount  of  wages;  but  in  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
they  did  not  exceed  G>\  a  week  prior  to  tlie  potato  famine  :  that  was  the 
price  of  the  men's  labour,  and  that  source  of  income  would  be  supplo- 
nientcd  by  the  sums  they  could  earn  by  piece-work,  and  at  i  xtraordinary 
times,  Buch  as  harvesting.  Moreover,  many  of  the  cottages  had  g.irdens 
attached  to  them,  in  which  the  labourers  coidd  grow  vegetables,  either 
for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.  At  present  the  wages  in  most  places  where 
they  were  originally  Cs.  have  Tueu  to  85.  per  week ;  and  we  believe  that, 
for  the  most  part,  this  change  was  effected  during  the  time  of  the  distreas 
of  1817-48:  it  is  lair,  therefore,  to  suppose  thai  men  in  full  work  received 
84.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  fiiilure,  not  only  in  pota- 
toes, but  in  other  yegetablts  which  at  ordinary  times  might  have  been 
grown  in  the  cottagers'  gardens.  In  a  laige  number  of  cases  of  families, 
consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  8».  a  week 
must  have  represented  the  whole  income  during  the  very  worst  times  of 
distreas  from  high  prices ;  as,  for  instance,  a  month  or  two  prior  to  the 
l^arvest  of  1847,  when  bread  rose  to  la,  6<L  the  8  lbs.  Now,  if  we  subtract 
from  the  weekly  8«.,  Is.  for  rent,  another  Is.  for  firing,  and  another  Is. 
for  tea  and  sugar,  there  remains  5«.  for  the  solid  food — necessaries.  If 
we  allow  the  man  and  wife  8  lbs.  of  bread  each,  and  three  children  4  Iba. 
each  per  week,  we  consume  another  Ss.  6{<l.,  leaving  onlj  Is.  djd  How 
would  this  small  remaining  sum  be  spent  7— in  Tcgetablea  or  meat,  butter 
or  cheese  7  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  this  question,  bnt 
this  much  is  certain,  that  manj  labourers*  families  lived  altogether  on 
btead,  and  that  a  large  number  more  lived  upon  bread  chiefly,  supple- 
mented with  a  little  rice,  of  which  the  coarser  kinds  were  then  sold  at  2d. 
per  pound,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  few  vege tables.  Meat  of  all  kinds 
disappeared  almost  totally  (even  bacon)  from  use,  and  butter  and  cheese 
were  also  for  the  most  part  given  up.  To  the  last,  however,  tea  never 
appears  to  have  been  renounced ;  the  people  would  rather  stint  themselves 
ia  solid  food  than  do  without  that  luxury,  or  necessary,  as  we  may  please 
to  call  it  It  is  a  fact,  that  not  only  did  these  labourers  live,  in  by  fiir  the 
greatest  part,  on  bread,  but  that  (like  all  poor  persons  whom  we  have 
ever  known)  they  utterly  refused  to  eat  anything  but  the  whitest  and  finest, 
that  is,  the  least  nutritious,  kinds :  and  in  this  way  the  evils  of  the  distress 
Luu&t  have  been  mo&t  materially  aggravated,  not  only  as  regards  the  actual 
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fctalitjr  of  disease,  but  aa  regards  tlic  production  of  chronic  disease,  such 
as  low  gout  and  rheumatism.  On  the  wlio!e,  "\ve  are  jus'.ified  in  saying 
t];rit  the  scale  of  nutrition  was  certainly  fully  as  low,  and  prol)ably  coa- 
sidcrably  lower  than  that  prevailing  among  the  unemployed  of  Lancashire 
at  the  present  time;  or,  at  least,  that  this  would  be  true  with  r^^ard 
to  the  northern  division  of  Wiltshire,  and  this,  too,  with  the  men  in  icori, 
and  not  idle,  ns  the  Lancashire  operatives  are.  Somewhere  about  one 
poand  and  a  half  of  bread  per  diem,  together  with  a  little  tea,  must  have 
constituted  the  diet  of  many  a  working  labourer — a  diet  which  he  would 
probably,  with  an  almost  pardonable  inatinct,  in  many  cases  supplement 
bj  itmning  up  a  limited  score  for  beer  at  the  public-house. 

Now  if  we  turn  from  thia  picture^  roughly  drawn  it  is  true,  of  an 
Msufficient  diet,  to  tlie  declarations  of  physiologists  as  to  what  is  suffi- 
dent,  we  shall  find  considerable  diversity  among  their  opinions.  Valentin, 
wbo  experimented  on  himself,  states  that  about  6  lbs.  per  diem  of  solid 
and  liquid  food  was  the  quantity  which  sufficed  to  keep  him  in  full  health; 
and  Dr.  Brinton,  who  agrees  generally  with  this  estimate,  considers  that 
2  lbs.  should  consist  of  solid  food.  Dalton,  an  American  phyuologist,  . 
considers,  from  experiments  made  on  himself,  that  about  2  j  lbs.  of  solids 
and  3  lbs.  of  liquids  per  diem  is  the  proper  quantity,  at  least  whi;n  a 
diet  is  used  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  coffee,  and  water,  as  in  his 
investigations.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Yierordt  give  a  different  result, 
only  about  18  ounces  of  solids  being  used,  together  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  estimates.  But  as  the 
experiments  of  Valentin  and  Dalton  were  made  on  themselves,  t.  e,  on 
persona  actively  exerting  their  minds  (and  probably  thdr  bodies  also), 
whereas  the  subject  of  Vierordt's  experimentti  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
human  lay  figure,  using,  probably,  the  minimum  of  exertion  of  any  kind, 
no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  resuhs. 

So  much  for  attempts  roughly  to  decide  the  quantity  of  diet  merely 
by  weight.  The  fact,  however,  becomes  very  quickly  apparent  to  any 
student  of  dietetics,  that  au  ininienso  deal  depends  on  q\taUt>/  also,  and 
numerous  direct  rese-arches  illustrate  this  principle  very  forcibly.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  found  that  a  monotonous  diet,  consisting  of  any  one 
substance  only,  is  very  innutritions,  a  fact  whicli  agrees  with  Bischoff  and 
Toil's  observations  on  dogs.  The  latter  observers  found  that  to  support 
dogs  adequately  upon  a  diet  consisting  of  lean  meat  only,  as  much  of  the  food 
niU5t  be  used  daily  as  would  equal  l-20th  to  l-25th  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  animal.  If,  however,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  fat  were  added, 
the  quantity  of  lean  flesh  required  was  reduced  to  an  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate extent,  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  being  used. 
Tlie  Bubstance  on  ^v]lich,  as  t'le  fiole  article  of  diet,  it  is  ea<i<'st  Ibr  tlio 
adult  human  being  to  subsi.st  in  health,  is  doubth  ss  bread,  but  nen  ofrny 
eren  in  the  use  of  this  admirable  food  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be 
Tery  hurtful ;  and  most  probably  thia  kind  of  sameness  of  diet  co-operates 
powerfully  with  mere  insuiEoiency  of  food  in  producing  evil  results  in 
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times  of  flcarcity,  sacli  as  that  of  the  potato  ioiuiiie.  In  Wiltshire,  for 
instonce^  wages  of  labourers  are,  in  many  parts,  even  now,  only  eight 
shillings  a  week;  but  owing  to  the  comparatiye  cheapness  cmT  provisions, 
and  to  other  circumstances,  the  people  are  able  constantlj  to  add  to  their 
meals  butter  and  cheese,  a  little  small  beer,  and  more  occatoooallj  some 
TGgetables,  and  a  Httle  bacon.*  The  mortality  of  the  county  in  1862, 
with  a  population,  of  course,  largely  increased  since  1847,  was  20  per 
cent,  less,  in  actual  numbers,  than  that  of  the  latter  year,  and  Still 
further  below  the  uumbers  of  1848  ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  for 
tlie  mere  purposes  of  fitting  tho  men  for  hard  labour  in  the  field,  and 
keeping  them  in  good  animal  hcaltli,  \\u/iv  diet  is  sufficient. 

If  this  indcLd  be  the  ease,  if  anything  like  tlie  diet  of  the  agricuhural 
labourer  be  eiK)U^h  fur  the  purposes  of  ordinary  existence,  -what  are  our 
■wealthy  classes  doing  ?  Here,  however,  we  inubt  at  once  make  a  distinc- 
tion, separating  the  men  of  tranquil,  cheerful  lives,  whose  occupations  do 
not  expose  them  to  much  brain-fatigue  or  anxiety,  from  those  who  are 
subjected  to  such  influences.  It  is  impossil)le  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to 
go  into  the  interesting,  but  very  large  question  of  the  kin<ls  of  diet  suitable 
to  various  occupations;  but  we  may  state  the  gencnd  principle  which  is 
now  fully  recognized,  that  cc  ulinuous  and  severe  exertion  of  the  intellect, 
or  excitement  of  the  passions,  or  even  continuous  deprivation  of  the  pleas- 
ing emotions  (such  as  is  experienced  by  prisoners  confined  for  long  terms), 
absolutely  requires  an  increased  and  richer  food  in  order  to  maintain 
health.  A  considerable  proportion  of  our  wealthy  over-feeders  lead  lives 
which  may  be  said  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  the  disturbance 
of  laborious  intellectual  work,  or  of  wearing  emotion,  and  to  these,  ns  fur 
as  their  own  chances  of  long  and  comfortable  lives  are  concerned,  it  might 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  apply  such  a  system  of  diet  as  we  have  described. 
But  we  have,  by  no  means,  exhausted  the  ditlicnlties  of  the  problem, 
unless  we  could  be  sure  that  not  only  would  such  a  diet  be  sufficient  to 
carry  such  men  through  a  long  and  healthy  life,  but  would  also  ensure,  as 
far  as  such  a  thing  can  be  ensured,  tliat  their  offspring  will  be  bom  with 
healthy  oiganisms,  and  specially  with  vigorotis  nervous  systems,  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  break  down  under  the  first  strain  put  upon  them. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps  Dalton's  estimate  of  two  pounds  and  a  half  solid 
and  three  pounds  of  liquid  ibod  may  bo  considered  as  nearly  representing 
the  quantities  which  would  be  suitable  for  an  adult  not  living  a  life  of 
great  mental  exertion  or  anxiety,  and,  Uke  DalUm,  not  drinking  alcohol. 
In  the  case  of  a  moderate  consumer  of  alcoholic  drinks,  this  proportion  may 
be  somewhat  reduced.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  making  all  allowance  for  possible  peculiarities  of  circumstances 
and  constitution,  the  very  small  daily  quantity  of  solid  food  (12  os.),  on 
which  the  celebrated  Ck>maro  lived  for  so  many  years,  was  rendered  suffi- 


*  The  kindness  of  the  master?,  donhtlc^s,  in  many  cnscs,  helps  the  labourers} 
for  iuataucc  whca  they  grinU  corn  into  tl<jur  for  tbcm,  gratis. 
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cicnt,  in  great  measnrc,  hj  the  14  ox.  of  light  wine  which  he  added  to 
it ;  though  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  onr  readers  to  tiy  the 
effect  of  such  severe  abstinence,  even  with  this  mitigation. 

If  any  such  standard  as  that  of  Valentin  or  Dalton,  as  to  quantity  of 
food|  be  adopted)  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of  flesh-ibod 
which  should  enter  into  iL  '  Dalton  allowed  one  pound  of  meat  per 
diem;  and  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  dietaries  of  pnblle  institntions, 
doe  allowanee  bdng  made  fur  the  peenliar  cireamstances  of  their  re- 
speetire  inmates,  this  seems  to  approach  pretty  nearly  to  the  best 
general  aTeiage  that  can  be  given  for  the  nourishment  of  adult  males. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  tiie  inflaence  of  a  high  muscular 
development  in  the  demand  for  flesh*food,  it  will  be  inferred  tfiat  women, 
under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  would  require  less  of  this  sort  of  nourish- 
nenl  than  men.   It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  the  digestive 
organs  of  many  of  both  sexes,  such  a  large  proportion  of  meat  is  found 
to  be  unsnited,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  effect,  t.  e.  the  supply  of  a 
large  quantity  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  food  to  the  system.  Here 
we  may  revert  to  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  and  Yoit,  already  alluded 
to,  in.  which  it  was  observed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  fot 
to  the  flesh-food  has  an  extraordinary  influence  in  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  which  is  required.  And  we  may  remark  tiiat  fbrther 
researches  of  these  physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  sugar  and  starchy 
matters  play,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  part.    These  observations  enable 
VLs  to  understand  such  phenomena  as  the  diet  of  the  Hindoo,  which  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  rice  (a  highly  starchy  food),  together  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  melted  butter  (animal  fat),  and  a  small  proportion 
only  of  fcoii^c  cereal  grains,  containing  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  the  Hindoo, 
however,  this  substitution  of  starchy  and  fatty  for  nitrogenous  elements  oi 
food  has  been  carried  to  an  excess  which  prevents  that  development  of 
muscular  strcn;^th  which  distiufruishes  the  well-fed  Englishman,  even 
when  he  gets  almost  no  food  but  bread ;  but  this  would  be  a  far  less 
calamity  to  many  of  our  lazy  gourmandizers  than  is  the  condition  which 
tliey  bring  themselves  to  by  fatiguing  their  oi^anisms  with  continual 
over-doses  of  fle.sh-foods. 

But,  indeed,  without  travelling  out  of  tlie  range  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, there  are  most  important  substitutes  for  flesh-food  which  are 
|nactically  adopted  into  use  by  large  sections  of  the  population,  and  which 
yet  receive  but  slight  attention  from  the  wealthy  classes.  Cheese  and 
CiiionA  are  two  articles  of  so  extremely  plebeian  a  character  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  unjustly  depreciated ;  and  yet  so  high  is  their  nutritive  value 
that  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they,  more  than  anything  else, 
stand  between  the  low-paid  agricidtural  labourer  of  some  districts  and  the 
kind  of  chronic  starvation  which  ensues  <m  a  diet  quantitatively  not  very 
much  more  scanty  than  that  which  now  keeps  him  in  tolerable  health. 
Both  these  are  highly  nitrogenous.   With  regard  to  onions,  their  value  is 
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HO  well  nndentood  in  the  njiTji  tbat  in  the  list  of  rations  tLcy  arc  con* 
sidered  eqniyalent  In  nutritlye  value  to  four  times  their  weight  of  any 
other  kind  of  vegetable  except  their  congeners,  the  leeks;  while  with 
regard  to  cheeaei  we  may  state  that  in  nutritive  value  it  equals  or  exceeds 
anj  single  artiole  of  diet  irhich  it  is  possible  to  name.  The  one  objection 
to  cheese  la  that  it  is  frequently  alow  of  digestion ;  but  this  defect  may  be 
overcome,  as  Dr.  Brinton  well  remarks,  by  "  minute  division,  cooking,  or 
careful  masticaUon,**  and  *<by  a  proper  admixture  of  vegetable  food.** 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  cheese-macaroni,  with  which  many  persons  care- 
lessly finish  an  already  copious  dinner,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  alimentary 
trifle  that  may  be  thrown  in  without  due  account  taken;  and  that  large 
masses  of  savoury  Portugal  onions,  however  temi  ung,  are  not  the  thing 
to  add  to  a  meal  without  making  serious  compensating  reductions. 

The  evils  of  excess  in  those  forms  of  yegetable  ibod  which  are  veiy 
slightly  nitrogenous  is  trifling  compared  to  accesses  in  fleah-fbod,  in 
broad,  or  in  any  of  the  more  nitrogenous  vegetables.  The  greatest  evil, 
perhaps,  of  an  excessive  consumplion  of  highly  starchy  vegetables,  like 
potatoes,  is,  that  their  mere  bulk  satisfies  the  sense  of  hunger  to  a  gnater 
extent  than  their  starchy  materials  can  compen&ito  for  the  cU-ficiency  of 
nitrogen  and  of  vaiit  us  important  mine  ral  nialleis.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  (  ccurs  as  a  result  of  the  practice  of  living  almost  exclusively 
on  the  whitcKt  sorts  of  broad,  which  contain  far  less  nitrogen  than  the 
coarser  varieties.  "Whoever  could  cure  the  jioorer  ela.-ses  of  this 
very  serious  dietetic  error  would  confer  a  double  benefit  on  them, 
in  saving  them  from  the  rcsulU  of  mechaniad  repletion,  combined  with 
real  Ptarvation,  of  a  sort  which  tends  to  produce  rheumatic  and  gouty 
affections.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brin- 
ton, the  direct  evil  consequences  of  an  exces.-ive  ingestion  of  starcliy 
matters  are  very  much  diminished  by  their  passing  through  the  body 
undissolved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  wc  have  made  no  mention  of  the  basis  which 
by  many  physiologists  is  considered  to  afford  far  the  safest  ground  for  any 
quantitative  rules  of  diet,  viz.  the  calculation  of  the  excreta  of  the  body 
during  long  periods  of  time.  It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  we 
arc  indifferent  to  this  subject,  which  is  likely  soon  to  receive  an  importani 
developmeDt  from  investigations  now  in  progress  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  one  accomplished  physiologist ;  but,  iu  truth,  it  w  ould  be  impossible 
to  do  justioe  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  without  introducing,  also, 
considerations  as  to  the  influence  of  particular  occupations,  &c.,  which 
would  altogether  exceed  the  space  which  we  can  afford.  It  seemed 
preferable  to  point  to  the  results  of  experiments  ready  made  to  our  hand 
by  accidental  circumstances,  by  the  skill  of  the  physiologist,  or  by  the 
practical  shrewdness  of  persons  who  hare  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  dieting  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.  From 
the  latter  class  of  experiments  wc  select  one,  in  conclusion,  which  it  seems 
to  us  particularly  useful  to  introduce  to  general  notice,  viz.  the  scale  of 
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diets  adopted  at  the  infirmaiy  kae  scroftilotis  chOdrea  at  Margate,  an 
establiahmeat  at  which,  of  conne,  good  notritioii  If  a  siM  qud  non  of 
euccesB  in  treatment.   We  qnote  from  Dr.  Brinton. 

At  this  infirmary,  it  appears  that  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  jears  reeeive  dailjr  8  or  10  onaoes  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk  (with  water),  3  or  4  ounces  of  roast  or  boiled  meat,  J  lb.  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five  days  of  the 
"Week,  substituted  on  the  remaining  two  days  by  from  8  to  12  ounces  rice 
or  currant  pudding,  or  occasionally  some  f^oiip  instead.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  receive  daily  12  to  l  i  ounces  bread  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  tea,  5  or  C  ounces  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  1  lb. 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  together  with  half  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  suV)3titiited  on  the  remaining  two  days  by  16  ounces 
rice  or  currant  pudding,  or  soup.  This  is  certainly  a  liberal  diet,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  it  is  an  extremely  successful  one  ;  while  the  only 
source  of  waste  in  it  is  tlic  "plain"  roasting  and  bf^lling  of  the  meat: 
against  which  venerated  national  custom  it  appears  useless  to  struggle 
at  present. 

Our  obfsen-ations  are  intended  rather  to  be  suggestive  of  thought  in 
cnr  readers  than  to  convey  exact  rules.  They  are  intended  to  show  what 
an  important  influence  a  slight  and  perfectly  avoidable  dietetic  mistake 
may  have  on  the  health  of  large  cla-sses  of  people ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  supply.  Every  heart,  and  every  stomach  also, 
**  knows  its  own  burden,"  though  possibly  the  remarks  we  have  made 
may  suggest  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  how  far  this  latter  sort  o£ 
knf  wledgc  goes.  One  delusion,  at  lea.st,  we  may  hope  they  will  serve  to 
dispel,  that  the  greater  the  bulk  of  food,  especially  meat,  which  can  be 
taken  without  actual  digestive  discomfort,  the  better  ;  while  possibly 
ihej  may  suggest  a  rational  explanation  of  the  calming  influence  which 
moderate  stimulation  unquestionably  exerts  upon  the  outrageousneas  of 
tliat  sort  of  appetite  which  clamours  unreaaonably  for  mere  quantity 
of  ibod* 
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Dup.iN'a  the  [)aln]y  days  of  the  drama,  as  they  are  wiled,  people  went  oftener 
th4an  they  do  now  to  sue  the  plays  of  Shakspc.ire  represented  on  the  stage; 
but  they  studied  them  less  in  the  closet.  Hence  veneration  for  the  name 
of  the  poet  was  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  poetry ;  and  while  that  name  appeared  in  the  bills  the  audience  felt 
satisfied  that  they  lieard  the  genuine  strains  of  the  Swan  of  Avon,  whereaSi 
ia  many  cases,  they  were  presented  with  parodies  of  the  Shakspearian 
creations,  rather  than  with  tiie  creations  themselves.  The  form  In  wliich 
aevcml  of  Sbakspeare's  plays  appeared,  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
iras  the  result  of  corruptions  and  partial  restorations,  the  history  of  which 
extends  over  something  like  a  century  and  a  half.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  a  respect  for  the  text  of  the  poet  has  sprung  up, 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  the  past  generation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  literary  few;  and  man.igcrs  have  therefore  vied  with  each  other  in 
banishing  the  interpolations  and  su]>[)1ying  the  omissions  of  a  former  age. 
Save  in  the  case  of  one  popular  play,  Shakspeare*s  text  has  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  stage  representation,  without  regard  to  liis  adaptors;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter  into  the  test  has  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  where 
excisions  have  been  made,  it  has  been  not  with  the  intent  ion  of  improving  " 
Sbakspeare,  but  in  deference  to  two  qualities  which  distinguish  our  age 
from  his — namely,  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  indelicacies  of  language,  and 
a  less  commeudable  dread  of  the  tedious.  Those  managers  who  have  carried 
to  the  extreme  the  theory  that  Shakspcare  is  most  highly  honoured  when 
bis  works  are  made  a  vehicle  for  pageantry  show  a  respect  ht  his  words 
which  would  have  astounded  a  Garrick,  or  even  a  John  Kemble.  Oppoeed 
as  they  may  be  on  abstract  principles  of  art,  such  managers  can  plausibly 
answer,  referring  to  a  play-book  in  which  there  are  no  stage  directionsi 
that  the  poet  has  left  open  the  question  of  decoration,  and  that  whatever 
they  introduce  in  the  shape  of  tableaux  between  the  acts,  processions,  and 
panoramas,  they  have  not  sinned  aguin«t  the  letter  of  his  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  much  as  the  taste  ibr  the 
higher  drama  has  declined  among  the  public,  and  much  as  the  strength  of 
theatrical  companies  has  diminished,  more  genuine  Shakspearian  poetry 
has  been  heard  on  the  London  stage  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
than  during  the  reign  of  any  other  sovereign  since  Charles  I.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  worksj,  even 
including  the  doubtful  Pericles,  have  been  presented  to  the  public  essentially 
as  written  by  the  poet,  whereas  the  plays  exhibited  to  our  ikthers  in  an 
iincormpted  state  were  few  indeed. 
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In  this  paper  we  design  to  pass  in  rapid  review  tlie  principal  altera- 
tions iLat  were  made  in  the  most  popiilar  of  Shakspeare's  pl;iys,  on  the 
London  stage,  beginning  at  the  time  when  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by 
the  Puritans  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  two  companies — the 
•*  Duke's  "  and  the  "  King's  " — under  the  patents  of  Charles  II. 

During  the  first  season  of  the  Duke  s  company  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  opened  by  Sir  W.  Davenant  in  IGGl,  three  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  produced.  One  of  them  was  Ilamletj  in  which  the 
Danish  prince  was  represented  by  the  great  Betterton,  with  whose  name  for 
many  years  it  remained  associated  as  one  of  his  fincbt  parts.  This  tragedy 
was  played  probably  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  for  even  as  late  as  1G73,  when 
the  Duke's  company  had  removed  from  Linccln's  Inn  Fields  to  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  we  find  the  Norwegian 
piince,  Fortinbras,  now  invariably  omitted,  set  down  among  the  characters. 

The  other  two  Shakspearian  plays  were  Measure  for  Measure  and 
JUmeo  and  Juliet,  which  were  both  presented  in  an  altered  shape.  Why 
Six  William  Davenant  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  convei*t  the 
Ibniier  of  these  plaja  into  the  Law  cu/ainat  Lovers,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 
All  that  could  have  interested  the  audience  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  be* 
loD^  to  the  old  play ;  and  though  a  Beatrice  and  a  Benedick  are  added  to 
tlie  characters,  these  are  but  faint  shadows  of  llicir  namesakes  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  to  whom  they  otre  their  eiustencc.  Of  the  Law 
against  Lovers  we  hear  nothing  after  the  first  year  of  its  production, 
though  it  is  to  be  found  in  Davcnant's  collected  works.  The  altered 
Tersion  of  Romeo  and  JuUety  played  at  LincoIn^s  Inn  Fields,  was  by  James 
Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  brother  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  who  married  Dryden.  The  piece  was  never  printed;  but, 
thanks  to  Downes,  the  prompter,  we  know  enough  about  it  to  conclude 
that  the  alterations  were  made  to  conoiliate  those  sensitiTe  persons  among 
the  pubUo  who  would  have  every  story  come  to  a  blissfid  termination. 
According  to  James  Howard,  Borneo  and  Juliet  lived,  married,  and  were 
hmpfj.  This  modification,  however,  did  not  please  everybody;  so,  to 
accommodate  all  tastes,  the  piece  was  played  as  a  tragedy  on  one  night, 
and  aa  a  tragi-comedy  on  another.  There  is  one  reason  to  regret  the 
kes  of  Howard's  play :  among  the  characters  enumerated  by  Downes  is 
Count  Paria*8  wife,  and,  as  Count  Paris  is  only  of  use  to  the  plot  as 
Juliet's  suitor,  accepted  by  her  parents,  one  would  like  to  know  what  he 
eonld  hove  done  with  a  better  half.  Was  he,  as  well  as  Juliet^  on  the 
brink  of  bigamy,  when  hu  suit  was  encouraged  by  old  Capulet  7 

It  was  not  till  wifihin  a  vety  late  period  that  this  popular  tragedy  was 
performed  as  ISiakspeare  wrote  it.  In  1680  a  tragedy  by  Otway  called 
CSows  MariuB  was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens,  half  of  which  the  poet 
aeknowledlges  as  "rifled"  from  Shakspeare,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  particular  play  on  which  his  depredations  were  made.  The  hero  ia 
the  celebrated  Cum  Marias,  played  by  Betterton,  and  is  altogether 
independeot  of  Shakspeare ;  but  Ids  son,  Marius  Junior,  and  Laviniai 
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daughter  to  Metellosi  who  mhes  her  to  many  Sylla,  are  Borneo  and 
Juliet  txansferred  from  medieval  Verona  to  ancient  Rome.  Friar  Law- 
woe  ia  ooDYertod  into  a  prieat  of  Hjmen,  and  MexeatiO|  here  oalled 
Sulfitiiii^  diBOonraea  on  Queen  Mab  in  thia  fashion  :— 

Oh,  the  nan  q:DfieB  of  fufica 

Is  hoBj  in  hia  bnioa  i  the  Ifab  that  comes 

DraAm  by  a  little  train  of  smallest  atoms 

Over  men's  no^cs  as  thoy  lie  nsloep, 

In  a  cliariot  of  an  empty  luizcl-nut, 

Made  by  a  joiner-squin'el  :  in  which  state 

She  gallops  night  by  night  through  loven'  brains, 

And  ihea  how  widcedly  they  dream  all  kooir. 

Sometimes  she  courses  o*cr  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  begging  on  estate. 

Sometimes  she  hurries  o'er  a  soldier's  r.cck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throaU  ; 

Of  bi-cachcs,  ambuscados,  tcmpcr'il  blades, 

Of  g(X)d  xieh  winter  quarters  and  false  mmteiB. 

Sometimes  she  tweaks  a  poet  hy  the  ear, 

And  then  dreams  he 

Of  pnncpyrica,  flattering  dedication?, 

And  nii;,'lity  presents  from  tlic  I>oid  knows  who^ 

But  wakes  as  empty  as  he  laid  him  duwu. 

She  has  been  with  SyHa  too^  and  he  dreams  now 

Of  nothing  bnt  a  oonralshipu 

In  wilting  the  al)Ovc,  Otway  seems  to  have  had  no  olhcT  object  than 
to  lessen  the  fanciful  character  of  the  original  speech.  In  the  description 
of  the  apothecary,  put  into  the  moutli  of  ^larius  Junior,  Shakspearc  ia 
more  closely  followed,  lliougli  one  can  scarcely  help  being  startled  at  the 
sti'ange  alteration  made  in  the  second  line. 

I  do  remember  an  apotbeoaiy, 
And  bereaboats  ho  dwells, 

said  Shakspearc,  bnt  this  simple  statement  will  not  do  for  Otway,  who 

thus  gives  it  a  fine  French  polish,— 

I  do  remember  an  apothecar}' 

That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  death. 

From  the  heading  of  the  scene,  we  learn  that  the  "  rcnclcavoua  of 
death"  was  a  churchyard/'  which  in  the  days  of  Sylla  and  Marius  mnat 
haTe  been  a  aomewhat  singular  place.  However,  people  were  not  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  details  of  time  and  place  till  long  aHcr  the  days  of 
Thomas  Otway.  The  beauty  of  the  speech  made  it  cclebrated|  and  so 
completely  had  Borneo  and  Juliet  been  forgotten  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dghteenth  century,  that  the  famous  desci  iption  of  the  npothecaiy 
was  frequently  cited  as  a  passage  by  Otwayi  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  real  author  was  Shakspeare. 

HoweYcr,  if  Otway  rifled  Shakspeare,  he  auficred  a  reprisal  rather 
more  than  rizty  yearn  afterwards*  In  1744  Ronrn  and  Juliet^  under 
its  cdginal  name,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  after  lying  dormant 
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fcrone  IiuuJr^cl  years,  accoiding  to  the  play -bills — for  about  eiglity  years 
io  point  of  fact ;  but  probably  the  piece  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  rcu- 
d'  rtd  remarkable  by  the  appearance  of  Paris's  wife,  had  been  forgotten. 
The  tragedy,  as  now  revived,  was  modified  by  Theophilus  Gibber,  who, 
in  the  last  act,  introduced  a  good  lump  of  Otway.  It  is  needless  to 
remind  the  Shakspearian  reader  that,  in  the  original  play,  Romeo  dies 
kfore  Juliet  reco\  er8  from  the  efTccts  of  the  drug.  !Marius  Junior  was 
more  fo:  tunate,  for  he  lived  long  enough  to  onjoy  a  few  minutes'  con- 
verse with  hi*  dear  Laviuia,  and  all  that  passed  between  the  Koman  lovora 
via*  t:iven  to  the  Veronese  pair  by  the  tender-hearted  Theophilus. 

'i'his  alteration  of  the  fiith  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  Gibber  bad  ft 
l  ifting  effect.  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  too  striking  a  situation  not 
to  find  favour  in  theatrical  eyes,  and  when,  four  years  after  Gibber's  revival, 
Ganick  brought  out  a  Tosion  of  his  own  at  Drury  Lane,  this  situation 
was  retained,  though  reiy  little  of  Otway'a  language  was  adopted* 
Garrick*s  version  held  possession  of  the  stage, till  within  a  very  recent 
period  ;  and  tl.cnj  id  no  doubt  that  many  a  respectable  old  gentlenuuii 
wht'se  play -going  days  are  over,  and  who  bestows  but  little  time  on  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  firmly  believes  that  Juliet  recovered  from 
her  trance  to  take  leave  of  her  dying  Bomeo,  who,  among  other  thingfl. 
Uttered  tlie  exclamation — ^"Fathers  have  flinty  hearts."  The  same  old 
play-goer,  if  his  memory  does  not  fail  him,  will  recount  how,  when  the 
drop-scene  rose  for  the  fifth  act,  a  bier  containing  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Juliet  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  ftinereal  feathers,  was  carried 
across  the  stage,  aooompanied  on  its  passage  by  a  diige  of  the  most  dole- 
ful kind.  Alaa!  all  this,  the  "  flinty  hearts  **  inclusive,  belonged  to  Garrick 
— not  Shakapeare.  We  believe  that  it  was  under  Mr.  Hacready*B  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  that  the  original  last  scene  was  restored,  and  we 
strongly  an^ed  that  Gamck's  words  are  still  uttered  in  some  country 
theatres,  and  that  there  are  provincial  connolaseurs  who,  if  Ihey  did  not 
hear  that  Fathers  have  fiinty  hearts,**  would  think  that  strange  libertiea 
had  been  taken  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Tempest f  by  Dryden  and  Davenant,  originally  brought  out  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1667,  exercised  an  influence  on  the  stage  neoily 
sa  long  aa  that  of  Otway's  CaiW  Marma  on  Romeo  and  JuUet  In  this  piece 
the  departure  from  Shakspeare  is  so  very  gre^it,  that  it  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered a  new  play,  written  on  a  Shakspearian  basis^  and  adorned  with 
Shakspearian  pas.s:igcs.  Miranda  has  a  sister  named  Dorinda,  who,  like 
her,  haa  never  beheld  a  man,  and  that  this  kind  of  ignorance  may  not 
•  exclusively  belong  to  the  ladies,  a  certain  Hippolito  is  introduced,  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  Prospero  in  a  corner  of  the  enchanted  iaiand, 
remote  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  has  never  beheld  a  woman.  This 
Hippolito,  though  not  awaie  of  his  own  high  condition,  is  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  which  has  been  usurped  by  Alonzo,  Duke  of 
Savoy  (not  King  of  Sieily),  and  when  Prospero  recovers  liis  rights, 
Hippolito  is  ecjually  fortumite.    Of  course  the  young  Mautuan  falls  in 
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lore  iridi  Dorinda,  but  ane  of  the  effects  of  his  sedaded  edncatioiL  has 
been  a  disposition  to  become  a  general  lover  of  female  beantj,  and  his  nslve 
determination  to  fall  in  love  with  Miranda,  as  well  as  her  sister,  inTolres 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  Ferdinand,  which  turns  ont  so  unluckilj  that  he 
receives  a  dangerous  sword-wound,  and  would  eertably  die,  were  he  not 
healed  hy  a  singular  process. 

The  charm  by  which  Hippolito  is  saved  from  death  is  too  curious  not 
to  merit  a  slight  digression,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  superstition  not  now 
generally  known.  Prospcro,  believing  the  young  man  to  be  really  dead, 
threatens  to  avenge  his  fate  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  is  very 
indignant  with  Ariel,  whose  neglect  has  occasioned  the  encounter.  Ariel, 
however,  having  discovered  that  there  is  yet  life  in  the  supposed  corpse, 
thus  addresses  his  master 

When  I  was  cliiiMcn  by  my  nitglity  lord 
For  my  neglect  of  young  Hipi)olito, 
I  went  to  view  kis  body,  and  soon  found 
Bis  tool  WAS  bat  xetissd,  oot  salUod  oat : 
Then  I  ooUeeted 

The  best  of  simples  underneath  Ae  moon, 

Tlic  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  wound  applied 

The  healing  juice  of  vulnerary  herbs  ; 

His  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood. 

But  now  he's  waked,  my  lord,  and  at  this  hour 

He  must  be  dreasM  again,  as  I  bare  dono  it 

Anoint  the  sword  whidi  pioic'd  lum  wkth  this  we^Nm-saln^ 

And  wrap  it  close  ftom  air  till  I  hare  time 

To  visit  him  s^in. 

The  way  in  wliicli  the  charm  operates  is  sliown  in  the  following  scene. 
Miranda,  chiirtroel  by  her  fatluT,  takes  the  sword  wrapped  up  to  Hippolito, 
who  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  when  tho  folluwing  dialogue  occurs 

If'P.  Oh  I  mj  wound  pains  me. 

Mir»  I  am  eome  to  core  yon. 

IShe  unwraps  the  Mword, 

liip.  Alus,  I  feel  tho  cold  air  come  to  me  ; 

My  woond  shoots  worse  than  erer.   [S!le  mpa  oatf  oaoMfs  At  sword, 
Mir.  Does  it  still  griere  yon  ? 

Hip.  Now  mrthinks  them's  something 

Lud  jost  upon  it. 

Mir.  Do  you  find  no  ease  ? 

JJip.  Yes,  yes  I  upon  tho  sudden  all  the  pain 

Is  leaving  mo.   Sweet  heaven,  how  I  am  cosed  ! 

In  several  old  plays  reference  is  made  to  the  cure  of  wotmds  hy 
anointing  the  oflending  weapon,  but  probably  this  is  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  superstition. 

As  we  learn  in  the  case  of  enfant  Urrihh$^  perfect  innocence  will 
frequently  cause  the  utterance  of  impudent  things,  and  the  dialogue  of  the 
innocent  ladies  and  the  guileless  youth  is  seasoned  with  a  great  many  of 
those  pleasantries  which  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Charles  11., 
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Vat  wliidi  ooeasum  the  retirement  of  most  plajs  written  in  hiit  reign  to 
the  most  inaeeeMiUe  shelves  of  our  bookcases.  Caliban  is  blest  with  a 
twin  nster,  named  (after  his  deceased  mother)  Sycorax,  who  is  a  most 
disg^iisting  personage,  and  marries  Trinculo,  who  is  not  a  bntler  but  a 
boatswmn.  Stephano,  not  a  fool,  but  the  shipmaster,  sinks  into  compara- 
tive  insignificance,  and  two  other  sailors  are  saved  from  the  wreck.  The 
endeavours  of  Trinculo  to  found  a  duchy  of  which  he  himself  is  the  duke, 
and  the  political  difficulties  wluch  lie  encounters,  give  rise  to  scenes  which 
are  by  no  means  void  of  humour,  and  which  were  doubtless  intended  to 
satirize  tlic  iuinginary  republics  lb;it  occupied  many  heaUi  about  the  tiaie 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  Dryden  and  Davenant's  pla}-  is  to  tlnnk  as  little 
as  possible  about  Sliakspcare  during  its  perusal.  "SVIien  it  is  finished,  and 
the  thought  of  the  old  Tempest  rushes  back  upon  the  mind,  one  may  fairly 
Wonder  how  so  much  complicated  indecency  could  possibly  have  been  prc- 
ferrf'd  to  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beaut ilul  works  that  ever  poet  created. 

In  the  year  174G,  Sliakspeare's  Tempest  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  found  much  favour,  since  in  the  following  year 
Drj'den  and  Davenant's  work  was  revived  at  the  same  house  by  Garrick, 
who  did  not  play  in  the  piece,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  influenced 
by  professional  vanity.  In  175G  there  was  something  like  a  leturn  to 
Shakspeare,  for  an  ''opera  called  the  Tcntpc^t^^  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  which,  though  sonio  of  Dryden's  additions  were  retained,  the 
intruders  Hippo] Ito  nnd  Dorinda  were  omitted,  and  in  1757  the  play 
itself  was  peifornie;!  in  its  original  shnpc,  and  seems  to  have  retained 
jv.?se«>ion  of  tlie  stage,  at  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden,  till  the 
winter  of  1789,  when  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  John  Kemblo  was  produced.. 
This  new  version,  in  which  Ilippolito  and  Dorinda  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  which  altogether  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  was  the  recognized  Tempest  of  the  stage  till 
Mr.Macreadj  revived*  the  original  play  at  Covent  Garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  Tcstiges  of  Dryden's  pkj  are  now  swept 
away  for  ever.  The  Tenipeit  is  more  familiar  to  the  present  generation 
than  to  the  last,  since  it  affords  opportunities  for  those  elaborate  decorations 
which  are  so  much  to  the  taste  of  modern  play-goers,  and  has  therefore 
been  a  favourite  play  with  modern  managers.  Kemble*s  Tersion,  though 
occasionally  performed,  was  not  £imiliar  to  the  general  public  when 
Mr.  Macready^s  revival  took  place,  and  this  was  followed  by  surt  <  ssful 
representations  of  the  original  play  at  the  Princesses  and  Sadler's  Wellsi 
Wider  the  respectlTe  managements  of  Mr.  Charles  Kcan  and  Mr.  Phelps. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Richard  IIL^  of  which  Colley  Gibber's  , 
Ternon,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  revive  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  the 
acknowledged  play  for  the  stage.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  lose  its  supremacy, 
fcr  It  happens  that  the  Richard,  with  whom  the  names  of  the  great  old 
actors  are  associated,  and  who  remained  for  years  before  the  public,  the 
objeet  of  nnirersal  admiration,  when  ererybody  went  to  the  phy,  is 
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enapliatically  the  Ricliard  of  Gibber,  for  whom  the  Richard  of  Shak- 
Bpeare'B  "  history  "  offers  no  equivaU  nt.  With  the  Tempest^  a  piece  not 
very  frequently  acted,  the  substitution  of  one  version  for  another  could  be 
effected  without  difUc  ult}-.  Tlip  obliteration  of  the  last  interview  between 
Borneo  and  Juliet^  which  had  drawn  tears  down  so  many  fair  cheeks  ibr 
80  many  years,  was  a  bolder  movement  in  the  Shakspearian  direction,  and. 
play-goers  might  possibly  be  offended  to  learn  that  Romeo  was  once  in 
love  with  a  certain  Ro«iline,  when  the  commonly  acted  play  had  conveyed 
the  impression  that  his  first  love  was  Juliet.  Nevertheless  the  two  lovers, 
according  to  Garrick,  were  essentially  the  same  as  their  Shakspearian  pro- 
totypes, and  the  operation,  though  painful,  was  still  bearable.  But  when 
the  hand  of  the  restorer  was  laid  on  Richard  JII.^  what  could  people 
think  of  a  Glosterwho  neither  murdered  Henry  VI.  before  their  eyes,  nor 
uttered  the  famous  speech  about  conscience,  nor  said,  "  Off  with  his  head, 
80  much  for  Buckmgham,**  nor  exclaimed,  "  Richard's  himself  again,** 
when  he  had  overcome  his  terror  at  the  ghosts,  and  who  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  by  dying  without  a  word,  whereas  the  fiuniliar 
Cibberian  Bichard  had  employed  his  last  breath  in  the  delivery  of  a 
celebrated  speech.  Literary  men  might  talk ;  but  thia  restored  Richard 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  a  fleshless  intruder,  who  never  could 
rival  tlie  popularity  of  the  old  usurper,  nor  did  tragic  actors  greatly  care 
to  represent  him.  Cibber*s  Richard  is  the  Gloster  ii  Garrick,  Cook,  and 
Kean,  and  the  other  is  not  like  him. 

We  need  not  describe  at  length  an  altered  play,  which  to  many  persona 
is  much  more  fiuniliar  than  the  original.  It  may  be  observed  that  (he 
alterations  are  made  for  the  Bole  purpose  of  giving  increased  importance 
*  to  the  principal  character  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Other  plays  may 
have  been  modified  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  audience,  but  in  the  case 
oSBiehard  IIL  the  actor*s  desire  to  be  as  conspicuous  as  posnble  is  pre- 
eminently consulted,  and  thus  all  inducement  to  attempt  a  restoration  is 
cut  off  at  the  ibuntain-bead.  When  the  piece  was  first  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  in  17(H),  no  other  Richard  having  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  at  the  latest,  Gibber  nearly  man  ed  the  effect  of  liis  own  lalK»urs 
by  playing  the  crook-backed  t)Tant  himself,  for,  though  he  grtined  a  high 
reputation  in  comedy,  he  was  never  esteemed  as  a  tragedian.  However, 
his  failure  could  not  destroy  the  predilection  for  a  character  wliich  was 
literally  studded  over  with  points,  and  Cil)h(.'r\s  Richard  III.  rctain-'d  an 
undisputed  possc.s.sion  of  the  Htage  till  1821,  when  an  abortive  attempt 
made  to  restore  the  original  play  at  Covcnt  (iarden  rather  confirmed  than 
diminished  its  popularity.  A  similar  attempt,  though  with  fair  success, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  "Wells  at  a  more  recent  period,  and 
great  commendation  was  bestowed  by  the  critics  on  this  truly  Shakspearian 
manager.  But  the  Richard  to  which  people  had  been  accustomed  wa."inot 
to  be  displaced,  and  Person's  remark,  made  in  imitation  of  a  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  that  "if  the  persona  who  have  onlv  rend  Cibber'.s 
Richard  III.  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten,  <nnd  ii^  every  one  who  had 
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read  the  original  play  -were  to  wait  upon  a  company,  many  decades  ^vould 
go  without  a  cup-bearer,"  remains  substantially  true  to  the  present  day. 

"U'hattver  obloquy  is  cast  upon  Cibbcr  for  cfTccting  so  permanent  a 
ccmiption  of  the  text  of  the  great  national  poet,  tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  "  wi^ie  in  his  generation,"  and  that  ho  did  his  work  in  a  spirit  of 
Teneration  for  tho  Bard  of  Avon,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
Dryden's  Tenipc-t.  Tlie  scene  between  01o«tcr  and  Henry,  terminating  in 
the  murder  of  the  latter  and  the  speech  uttered  by  the  kiiiy  wlien  d^  ing 
on  Bcsworth  Field,  are  at  any  rate  Sliakspehre'j*,  though  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Shak^jpeare's  Richard  III. ;  the  former  having  been  taken  from 
the  third  part  of  Jlcnn/  IT.,  the  latter  from  a  speech  by  Northumberland 
in  the  second  part  o£  Henty  /F.  As  for  the  soliloquy  on  conscience,  it  is 
pure  Gibber. 

It  is  an  exceptioniil  fact,  that  one  portion  of  Shakspeare's  play  omitted 
hj  Cibber  has  gained  as  wide  a  popularity  as  the  parts  he  has  retained. 
This  is  Clarence^s  celebrated  description  of  his  own  dream,  which  is  to  be 
Ibnnd  in  all  the  collectanea  of  poetical  *•  beauties  "  that  have  been  compiled 
hr  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  read  that  Vihcn  the  speech  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  in  1821,  it  was  received  with  much  applau>=:e, 
and  we  might  therefore  be  justified  in  assuming  that  by  omitting  it  Cibber 
showed  his  deficiency  not  only  in  poetical  feeling,  but  in  worldly  tact. 
But  no  doubt  he  reflected  that  Chirenoe  is  a  comparatiyely  insignificant 
personage,  and  that  a  long  speech,  not  essential  to  the  action  of  a  play, 
is  likely  to  be  found  tedious,  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  secondary 
actor.  In  1821  darence^s  dream  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  &r  as 
the  stage  was  eoncemed|  and  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  the 
pleasure  it  caused  would  have  been  heightened  by  familiarity. 

Ma^eikf  which  was,  it  seems,  played  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it  by  the 
Ihike*s  company  at  Linco1n*s  Inn  Fields,  was  shortly  after  their  remcral 
to  Dorset  Gardens,  brought  out  as  an  "opera,*'  that  is  to  say,  with 
mechanical  accessories,  and  with  those  musical  additions  which  have 
renuuned  till  ihe  present  time,  the  words  of  the  choruses  being  chiefly  taken 
from  Hiddleton*8  pky  of  the  Witch.  Davcnant,  who  was  the  author  of 
thia  version,  altered  the  text  without  scruple,  often  without  apparent 
motive,  and  even  introduced  new  situations.  For  instance,  Lady  Ifacbeth, 
perpetually  haunted  by  Duncan*s  ghost,  ui^es  her  husband  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  as  the  shade  of  Banquo  is  invisible  to  the  lady,  so  by  way  of 
compensation  is  the  ghost  of  Duncan  invisible  to  Mucbefh.  It  is  a  curious 
fiict  that  when  this  "opera'*  was  first  pi-oduced  at  Dorset  Gardens  in 
1672,  Banquo  was  played  by  one  actor  and  his  ghost  by  another. 

For  more  than  eighty  years  Davenant*s  Macbeth  retained  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  the  original  text  was  so  generally  forgotten,  that  when 
David  Grarrick  announced  that,  on  the  7th  January,  1744,  he  was  about 
to  revive  Macheth  as  originally  written  by  Shakspeare,  his  rival  Quin 
exdaimed  with  surprise,  What  does  he  mean  7  Don*t  I  j  lay  Macbeth 
as  written  by  Shakspeare  ?  **    GarricVs  reform  did  not  extend  to  the 
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Abolition  of  tbe  cborasca,  and  it  is  to  his  restoration  tliat  wc  owe  tlie 
form  of  Macbeth  adopted  at  the  present  daj.  Davenant's  version  does  not 
seem  to  hftre  been  revived  ailer  the  restoration  of  the  original  play ;  but  no 
manager  save  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Sadler*s  Wells,  has  Tentnrcd  to  lay  hands 
on  the  music.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  except  in  the  caldron- 
scene,  the,  choruses  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  but 
are  song  betiveen  the  acts ;  and  that  the  caldron-scene  itself  is  not  one 
in  which  the  actor  expects  to  produce  any  great  effect  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old-iashioned  music,  popularly  ascribed  to  Locke,  affords 
pleasure  to  a  great  many  persons,  and  probably  it  was  the  opinion  both 
of  Mr.  Macready  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  that  by  the  omission  of  this 
comparatively  harmless  accessoiy  some  persons  would  be  deprived  of  a 
gratification  for  which  no  very  palpable  compensation  could  be  offered. 

The  fact  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
year  1773  Macbeth  first  appeared  in  Scottish  attire,  having  till  that  time 
been  universally  dressed  as  a  modem  military  oflicer.  This  early  st^ 
towards  a  reformation  of  costume  was  made  by  Macklin,  who  played 
Blacbeth  on  the  occasion.  The  portrait  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
plac  ing  Macbetii  and  his  lady  in  the  dresses  of  tiie  eighteenth  century 
must  be  fiimiliar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

If  in  the  case  otSichard  IIL  a  sweeping  alteration  of  Shakspcare  was 
made  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  actor — in  the  first  instance  CoUey 
Cibber  himself—itMi^  Ltar  was  sdll  more  strangely  metamorphosed  by 
Kahum  Tate,  with  a  view  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  public.  Nahum 
Tate,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  csUection  of  psalms  usually  bound  up  with 
the  Common  Prayer-book,  evidently  thought  it  contraiy  to  the  principles 
of  dramatic  justice,  that  the  old  British  king,  who  had  done  so  very  littie 
wrong,  should  be  yisited  with  such  awlul  calamity.  Ihe  world  as  exhi* 
bited  in  the  play  was  out  of  joint,  nnd  honest  Nahum  did  not,  like  Hamlet, 
think  it  was  a  cursed  spite,  tliat  he  was  born  to  set  it  right,  but  undertook 
the  work  of  improvement  %Yith  great  complacency,  and  at  last  achieved  a 
King  Lear  with  a  Imppy  termination,  which  waa  bronglit  out  at  Dorset 
Gardens  in  1C81.  In  the  last  scene  of  this  notable  ver-ion  Lear  is  dis- 
covered asleep,  with  his  In  ad  on  Cordelia's  lap,  when  a  party  of  villanous 
soldiers  enter  with  intent  to  murder  them.  Lear,  jnini»ing  up  and  seizing 
a  partizan,  finds  himself  strong  enough  to  knock  down  two  of  the  ruffians, 
nnd  is  then  assisted  by  the  virtuous  personages  of  the  story,  who  rush  upon 
the  stage.  All  who  deserve  happiness  are  made  happy,  and  Edgar,  whose 
love  for  Cordelia  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  iu  Tate's  version,  is 
rewarded  with  her  hand. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator^  expresses  his  opinion  that  Tate's  improve- 
ment has  deprived  the  trag(  dy  of  half  its  beauty ;  but  such  was  not  the 
general  view  in  the  la^t  century.  "  The  public,"  said  Dr.  J(»hnson,  "  has 
decided  in  favour  of  Tate;"  aud  so  long  was  it  assumed  that  Lear  liad 
been  saved  from  an  unhappy  death  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  that  in  the 
Biograj^hia  Dramaiica  (publi;:hed  in  1812)  the  writer  not  only  records  the 
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ftet  tbal  ''Ib  tpite  of  the  amtiiiieiitsaf  oriticSy  ibe  ahemtioa  sdU  maintiinis 
#1  gromid tmt  adcls  opinion,  '*  it  it  far  from  oertaintj  tliat  the 
citisttoplie  M  originiklly  penned  hf  Sliekspeare  coold  be  borne  bj  a 
ftodefn  rafienee*" 

Sereral  ntfemptft  were  made  to  modify  Tate*8  rersion  of  Kinff  Lear, 
Gatriek  brought  it  ont  at  Driny  Lane  in  1756|  witb  wbat  he  called 
''leaiorations  from  Shakspeare  |  *'  and  tliia  improred  Tersion  remained  in 
poAKsaion  of  the  stage  frr  fifty  years;  for  although  in  1768  Golmatt 
mti.  nipb:'d  to  e6fiMSt  aeompmniae  between  Shakspeare  and  Tate  by  abolish- 
ing the  lorea  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  while  he  retained  the  happy  catoatrophe, 
the  pnUte  were  not  to  be  banlked  of  the  amatory  tale,  to  which  they  had 
been  acenfltomed,  and  Tate, as  improred  by  Garrick,  remained  triumphant. 
AMfoTtL  version  made  by  John  Keaible  early  in  the  present  ceutiiry,  it 
was  farther  removed  from  Shakspeare  than  Garrick's. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1823,  when  the  principal  character  was  played 
hy  Mr.  E<lmund  Kcnn,  that  Lear  and  Coide!iu  were  allowed  to  die  mise- 
rably as  Shak«?pcare  intended  them,  but  oven  tluu  tlio  rcstonition  of  the 
original  was  confined  to  tlio  filth  act,  and  Tatu's  lovc-scc  nes  were  retained. 
Under  Mr.  Macready's  manairemcnt  of  Covcnt  Garden,  Shakspearu'a 
tra^i-tly  in  its  pristine  shape  was  played  for  the  first  time  pince  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  The  pnod  people  died  as  in  duty  bound  ;  Ed^^ai's  heart  was 
mimoved  by  the  charms  of  Cordelia,  and,  what  was  most  surprising  of  all, 
the  Fool  reappeared,  admirably  represented  by  ^liss  P.  Ilorton.  Garrick 
had  indeed  contemplated  the  restoration  of  this  long-omitted  and  eminently 
interesting  part,  but  abandoned  the  idea  as  dangerous.  Colman's  thoughts 
once  led  him  in  the  same  direction ;  but  in  the  prcfiicc  to  his  unfortunate 
Tc^^ion,  he  expre.^.-^cd  his  conviction  that  such  a  character  would  not  be 
endured  on  a  modern  stage  Even  Mr.  Genc^t,  tlie  anonymous  autlior 
of  tlie  A--'  Ount  of  the  British  Stage  (i>u]>li.-]ie'I  in  iJ^n^),  though  he  is 
aometinie^  fimatical  in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare,  is  of  (  [>inion  that  the  Fool 
was  properly  omitted  by  Tate.  No  sooner,  lunvevi  r,  did  this  terrible 
Fool  rcn'  p«  nr,  tl'.an  lie  was  heartily  welcomed,  nor  would  any  manager 
at  the  present  day  dream  of  leaving  him  out.  Both  at  tlio  Princess's 
mider  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  at  Sadler's  Weils  under  Mr.  PhdpSi  he  was 
to  be  found  as  a  matter  of  course. 

With  Ilatnletf  which  wo  have  pcen  was  played  as  late  as  1073  inn 
state  of  even  greater  integrity  than  at  present,  and  with  Othello^  fewer 
liberties  haTO  been  taken  than  with  most  of  SUakspeai-e's  plays.  The  most 
serious  attempt  at  an  alteration  of  the  foimer  trns  made  by  Garrickt  who 
in  1772pfodnced  a  version  at  Dniry  Lane,  in  which  the  grarediggcrs  and 
Osrie  were  omitted,  and  which,  endowed  with  a  temporary  popularity  by  the 
performanoe  of  the  ceh  V)ra;ed  nctor,  remained  on  the  sUtge  for  a  few  years 
after  his  retirement  in  1776.  But  in  1 780,  the  comic  personages  reasserted 
their  ancient  right  to  be  seen,  and  we  hear  of  no  subsequent  alteration. 
Neitl^er  are  we  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  Fortin- 
hcaBi  whom  we  find  at  Dorset  Gardens  late  in  the  serenfteenth  oenturyi  and 
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to  wliom  iome  German  oridot  attach  the  ntmost  Sanportanee^  insieddg  tfitt 
at  tiie  man  of  action  he  atands  In  ocmtraat  to  Hamlet  aa  the  man  of  con- 
temp]ation»  and  la  therefore  required  to  oazry  oat  the  ftdl  meaning  of  the 
poet.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  csthetical  reasoning,  there  la  thia  practical 
objection  to  Fortinbras,  ia  common  with  Churenoe  (in  Skhard  IIL)^  that 
he  could  not  be  assigned  to  an  actor  who  wonU  render  him  an  intereiting 
figure.  To  the  poetical  student  objections  of  thia  kind  appear  aimplj 
abominable ;  but  it  may  be  obsenred  once  for  all,  ^t  the  intereili  of 
poetry  and  of  the  stage  move  iu  lines,  which,  however  they  may  approzi* 
mate,  never  entirely  coalesce. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  for  a  long  timG  superseded  by  the  Jew  of 
Venice,  an  adaptation  by  Lord  LansJowne,  brought  out  in  1701  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln'ri  Inn  Fields,  to  \Yhich  tlie  principal  actors  of  the  time 
liuJ  seceded  about  six  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
patentees  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In  this  version  Bassanio  was  considered 
the  principal  character,  and  was  assigned  to  Butterton,  while  Shylock, 
regarded  as  a  comic  part,  was  represented  by  the  low  comedian  Dogget, 
whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  the  watermen  of  the  Thames.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  tragic  Shylock  is  due  to  Macklin,  who  revived  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  at  Drury  Lane  in  17-11,  in  opposition  to  the  most  experienced 
advisers,  and  achieved  such  a  marvellous  success  by  his  performance  of 
the  Jew,  that  Lansdowne's  piece  was  thenceforth  banished  from  the  stage* 
Pope's  eJLclamation  in  reference  to  Macklin,-* 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shuksj^are  dreir,— 

has  almost  pa<3>cd  into  a  proverb.  For  many  years,  however,  the  aoenea 
in  which  Fortia'a  unsuccessful  suitors  successirely  choose  the  wrong 
caskets  were  omitted,  the  close  approximation  to  Shakspeare  which  in 
now  made  whenever  the  play  is  performed  having  been  first  effected  b^ 
the  managera  of  the  present  generation.  The  practical  value  of  the 
restoration  consists  in  the  heightened  development  in  the  character  of 
Portia,  of  which  it  is  the  occasion. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  several  of  iShakspeareW 
comediea  were  produced  in  what  was  then  considered  an  operatic  form, 
and  were  rendered  extremely  popular  by  the  music  of  Bidiop  and  the 
singing  of  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  M.  Tree.  The  author  of  many,  if 
not  all,  of  these  versions  was  Ur.  Reynolds  the  dramatist,  and  hia  task 
generally  consisted  in  the  compression  of  five  acts  into  three,  and  the 
introduction  of  songs,  the  words  of  which  were  usually  8hakq>eare*ty 
though  not  perhaps  belonging  to  the  particular  play  in  which  they  werp 
auog.  In  these  pieces  the  action  was  not  essentially  modified,  and  as 
they  were  rather  abridgments  than  alterations,  there  is  no  need  to  review 
them  in  detail* 
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CILVPTER  XXXL 

The  Wounded  Fawn. 


•  r 


ll   I  I  I 


EARLY  two  montlis  passed 
away,  and  it  was  now 
Christmas  time  at  Ailing- 
ton.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  was  no  intention 
at  either  house  that  the 
mirth  should  be  very  loud. 
Such  a  wound  as  that  re- 
ceived by  Lily  Dale  was 
one  from  which  recovery 
could  not  be  quick,  and  it 
was  felt  by  all  the  family 
that  a  weight  was  upon 
them  which  made  gaiety 
impracticable.  As  for  Lily 
herself  it  may  be  said  that 
she  bore  her  misfortune 
with  all  a  woman's  cou- 
rage. For  the  first  week 
she  stood  up  as  a  tree  that 
stands  against  the  wind, 
which  is  soon  to  be  shivered 
'^^'^ccti^  /,/  to  pieces  because  it  will 
not  bend.  During  that  week  her  mother  and  sister  were  frightened  by 
her  calmness  and  endurance.  She  would  perform  her  daily  task.  She 
would  go  out  through  the  village,  and  appear  at  her  place  in  church 
on  the  first  Sunday.  She  would  sit  over  her  book  of  an  evening,  keeping 
back  lier  tears ;  and  would  chide  her  mother  and  sister  when  she  found 
that  they  were  regarding  her  with  earnest  anxiety. 

"  Mamma,  let  it  all  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,"  she  said. 
'*  Ah,  dear !  if  that  were  but  possible  !  '* 

"  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  possible  inwardly,"  Lily  replied.  "  Bi  t 
it  is  possible  outwardly.  I  feel  that  you  are  more  tender  to  me  than  you 
used  to  be,  and  that  upsets  me.  If  you  would  only  scold  me  because  I 
am  idle,  I  should  soon  be  better."  But  her  mother  could  not  speak  to  her 
as  she  perhaps  might  have  spoken  liad  no  grief  fallen  upon  her  pet.  She 
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•    eottld  not  oeaM  from  ihoae  anxious  tender  glaneet  wliidi  made  Lily  Imow 
that  ahe  was  loolced  on  as  a  iawn  wonnded  almost  to  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  fint  weds  she  gare  way.  **  I  won't  get  np,  Bell," 
she  said  one  morning,  almost  petnlantlj.  "  I  «m  iH ; — had  better  lie  here 
out  of  the  way.  Dott*t  make  a  fuss  about  it  I*m  stnpid  and  foolishi  and 
that  makes  me  ill.** 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Dale  and^Bell  were  frightened,  and  looked  into  each 
other's  blank  ftoes,  remembering  stories  of  poor  broken-hearted  girls  who 
had  died  because  their  loves  bad  been  unibrtunatei^as  small  wax  tapers 
whose  lights  are  quenched  if  a  breath  of  wind  blows  upon  them  too 
'atroDgly.  But  then  laly  was  in  truth  no  such  slight  taper  as  that  Nor 
was  she  the  stem  that  must  be  broken  because  it  will  not  bend.  She 
bent  heiaelf  to  the  blast  during  that  week  of  illness,  and  then  arose 
widi  her  form  still  straight  and  graceful,  and  with  her  bright  light 
unquenehed. 

After  that  sha  wuold  talk  mm  openly  to  her  mother  about  her  loss, 
«— openly  and  witfi  a  tiue  appreciation  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befidlen  her ;  but  with  an  assurance  of  strength  which  seemed  to  ridicule 
tiie  idea  of  a  broken  heart.  ^  1  know  thnt  I  can  bear  it"  she  said,  "  and 
that  I  can  bear  it  without  lasting  unlmppiness.  Of  course  I  shall  always 
lore  him,  and  must  feel  almost  as  you  felt  Avhcn  you  lost  my  fatlicr." 

In  answer  to  this  Mrs.  Dale  could  say  nolliiiig.  She  could  not  speak 
out  her  thoughts  about  Crcsbie,  and  explain  to  Lily  that  he  was  luiwortliy 
of  her  love.  Love  does  not  follow  worth,  and  is  not  given  to  excellence; 
• — nor  is  it  de-stroyed  by  ill-usage,  nor  killed  by  blows  and  mutilation.  When 
Lily  declared  that  slie  still  loved  the  man  who  had  so  ill-used  her,  Mi-s.  Dale 
would  be  silent.  Eaeh  perfectly  understood  the  other,  but  on  that  matter 
CTen  they  could  not  interchange  their  thought.-?  with  freedom. 

"You  nuist  promise  never  to  be  tired  of  m**,  mainma,"  said  Lily. 

"Mothers  do  not  often  get  tired  of  their  children,  whatever  the 
children  may  do  of  their  mothers." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  when  the  cliildren  turn  out  old  maids.  And 
I  mean  to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  too,  mamma;  and  a  way  also,  if  it  be 
pos.sible.  "When  Bell  is  married  I  shall  consider  it  a  partneruhip,  and  I 
shan't  do  what  I'm  told  any  longer." 

"  Forewarned  will  be  forearmed." 

"Exactly  ; — and  I  don't  want  to  take  you  by  surprise.  For  n  year 
or  two  longer,  till  Bell  in  gone,  I  mean  to  be  dutiful;  but  it  would  be 
very  stupid  for  a  per.son  to  be  dutiful  all  their  lives." 

All  of  which  Mrs.  Dale  understood  thoroughly.  It  amounted  to  an 
assertion  on  Lily's  part  that  she  had  loved  once  and  could  never  love 
again  ;  that  she  had  played  her  game,  Imjung,  as  other  girls  hope,  that  she 
might  win  tlie  prize  of  a  husband  ;  but  that,  having  lost,  she  could  never 
play  the  game  again.  It  was  that  inward  conviction  on  Lily's  part  which 
made  her  say  Fuch  words  to  her  mother.  But  Mrs.  Dale  Avuuld  by  no 
means  allow  herself  to  share  this  conviction.,  She  declared  to  hensell'  that 
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tiM  would  can  Lily^  wound,  and  tliat  her  ohild  might  yet  bo  cvowned 
bj  the  Uiai  of  o  happy  marriage.  She  wooid  not  in  her  hewl  oonml 
Id  thai  plan  in  aocordanee  with  which  Lily*t  destiny  in  Uio  was  to  bo 
H^garded  aa  already  fixed.  8ho  had  nerer  seally  liked  CiQablo  as  a  anitoi^ 
and  wonld  honelf  haro  preiiariod  John  Emm,  with  all  the  tolli  of  hta 
hobbledehojhood  on  his  head.  It  might  yet  coae  to  pass  that  John  Eanea* 
IpTo  m%ht  bo  made  happy. 

Bnt  io  tho  meantime  LUy,  as  I  have  said,  had  become  strong  in  her 
eoinage,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  liying  with  no  lackadaisical  self- 
assurance  that  because  she  had  been  made  more  unhappy  than  others, 
therefoi^  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  more  idle.  Morning  and  night 
she  prayed  for  him,  and  daily,  almost  hour  by  hour,  she  assured  hei-self 
that  it  was  still  her  duty  to  love  him.  It  was  hard,  this  duty  of  loving, 
without  any  power  of  expressing  such  luvc.  But.  still  she  would  do  her 
duty.  **  Tell  me  at  once,  mamma,"  she  said  one  morning",  "  when  you 
hear  that  tlie  day  is  iijced  for  his  marriage.  Pray  don't  keep  me  in 
the  dark." 

**  It  is  to  be  in  February,"  said  Mrs.  D.ile. 

**  But  let  mc  know  the  day.  It  must  not  be  to  me  like  ordinary  days. 
But  do  not  look  unhappy,  mamma ;  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myseh^  I  shan't  steal  ofi'  and  app-ar  in  the  church  like  a  ghost."  And 
then,  having  uttered  her  little  joke,  a  sob  came,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother  d  bu.som.  In  a  moment  she  raised  it  again.  "  Believe  me,  mamma, 
that  I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  said. 

After  the  expiration  of  that  second  week  Mrs.  Pale  did  write  a  letter 
to  Crosbie : 

I  soppose  (she  ssid)  it  is  right  that  I  should  sdmowledge  fhs  receipt  of  your 
kMer.  I  do  act  know  that  I  have  anght  elso  to  say  to  yon.  It  would  not  baoomo  me 
as  a  woman  to  say  what  I  think  of  your  conduct^  but  I  believe  that  yoar  conscience 
will  tell  you  the  same  things.  If  it  do  not,  you  most,  indeed,  be  hardened.  I  havo 
pro:ui>i-Hi  my  child  that  I  will  send  to  you  a  me&<;age  from  her.  She  bids  mo  tell  you 
that  s!ie  hxi  forgiven  you,  and  that  aUo  does  not  bate  yoo.  May  God  also  for^ve  you, 
sad  may  yoa  lecovcT  bis  love. 

IfiXT  BlUB. 

I  leg  Hiat  no  rejofadsr  msj  be  made  to  flds  letter,  either  to  a^self  or  to  any  of 
mjfinalllf. 

The  squire  "wrote  no  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  had  received,  nor 
did  he  t;ike  any  steps  towards  the  immediate  punishment  of  Crosbie. 
Indeed  he  had  declared  that  no  such  steps  could  be  taken,  explaining  to 
his  nephew  that  such  a  man  could  be  served  only  as  one  serves  a  rat. 

"1  shall  never  see  him,"  he  said  once  again;  *'  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
scrapie  to  bit  him  on  the  head  with  my  stick ;  but  I  should  think  ill  of 
myself  to  go  afler  bim  with  such  an  object." 

And  yet  it  was  a  terrible  sorrow  to  the  old  man  that  tho  Rcountlrcl 
who  had  so  injured  him  and  his  should  escape  aoot-free.  He  had  not 
fup,y&k  Croabie.   No  idea  of  foi^venesa  bad  ever  crossed  bis  mind.  He 
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would  liave  hated  himself  had  he  thought  it  po{«iblc  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  forgive  such  an  injury.  *'  There  is  an  amount  of  rascality  in 
it, — of  low  meanness,  which  I  do  not  understand,"  he  would  say  over  and 
over  again  to  his  nephew.  And  then  as  he  would  walk  alone  on  the 
terrace  he  would  speculate  within  his  own  mind  whether  Bernard  would 
take  any  steps  towards  avenging  liis  cousin's  injury.  "  He  is  right,"  he 
would  Biiy  to  himself;  *'  Bernard  is  quite  right.  But  when  I  was  young  I 
could  not  have  stood  it.  In  those  days  a  gentleman  might  have  a  fellow 
out  who  had  treated  him  as  he  has  treated  us.  A  man  was  satisfied  in 
feeling  that  he  had  done  something.  I  suppose  the  world  is  ditlereut 
•  now-a-days."  The  world  is  different;  but  the  squire  by  no  meant 
acknowledged  in  his  heart  that  there  had  been  any  improvement. 

Bernard  also  was  greatly  troubled  in  hi 5?  mind.  He  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  fight  a  duel  with  Crosbie,  had  daela  in  these  days  been 
possible.  But  he  believed  them  to  be  no  longer  possible, — at  any  rate 
without  ridicule.  And  if  he  could  not  fight  the  man,  in  what  other  way 
was  he  to  punish  him  7  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  for  such  a  fault  the 
world  afforded  no  punishment  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  like 
Crosbie  to  amnse  himself  Ibr  a  week  or  two  at  the  expense  of  a  girFa 
happiness  ibr  lift,  and  then  to  escape  absolutely  wiUuml  any  ill  effects  to 
himself  7  **  I  shall  be  barred  ont  of  my  dnb  lest  I  should  meet  him,*' 
Bernard  said  to  himself,  ^  bnt  he  will  not  be  barred  ont.*'  Moreorery 
there  was  a  feeling  within  him  that  the  matter  would  be  one  of  triumph  to 
Crosbie  rather  than  otherwise.  In  having  secured  for  himself  the  pleasure 
of  hii  courtship  with  such  a  girl  aa  Lily  Dale,  without  enoountettng  the 
penalty  usually  consequent  upon  auch  amusement,  he  would  be  held  by 
many  as  haviDg  merited  much  admiration.  He  had  sinned  against  all  the 
Dales,  and  yet  the  suffering  arising  from  his  sin  was  to  ftll  upon  the 
Dales  exclusively.  Such  was  Bernard's  reasoning,  as  he  speculated  on 
the  whole  affidr,  sadly  enough,— wishing  to  be  aTcnged,  but  not  knowing 
where  to  look  for  vengeance.  For  myself  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
altogether  wrong  as  to  the  light  in  which  ho  supposed  that  Crosbie'a 
falsehood  would  be  regarded  by  Crosbie's  friends.  Men  will  still  talk  of 
f>uch  things  lightly,  professing  that  all  is  fair  in  love  as  it  is  in  war,  and 
speaking  almost  with  envy  of  the  good  fortunes  of  a  practised  deceiver. 
But  I  have  never  come  across  the  man  who  thought  in  this  way  with 
reference  to  an  individual  case.  Crosbie's  own  judgment  as  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  what  he  had  done  was  more  correct  than  that  formed 
by  Bernard  Dale.  He  had  regarded  the  act  as  venial  as  long  as  it  was 
Btill  to  do, — while  it  was  still  within  his  power  to  leave  it  undone  ;  but 
from  the  moment  of  its  acconipli.shmcnt  it  had  forced  itself  upon  his  own 
view  in  its  proper  light.  He  knew  that  ho  had  been  a  scoundrel,  and  he 
knew  that  other  nu  n  would  so  think  of  him.  His  friend  Fowler  Pratt, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  looking  at  women  simply  as  toys,  had  so 
regarded  him.  Instead  of  boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  as  afraid  of 
alluding  to  any  matter  connected  with  his  marriage  as  a  man  is  of  talking 
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«f  llie  ttticlas  wliieh  lie  htm  tftolen.  He  had  alreedj  felt  tbat  men  at  hie 
dob  looked  aikance  at  faim;  and,  tiiongh  he  was  no  coward  as  rcigazded 
his  own  sldn  and  bonei^  he  had  an  undefined  fear  lest  some  daj  he 
■dight  enoonnter  Bernard  Bale  pnrposely  armed  with  a  stick.  The 
aq;aire  and  his  nephew  were  wrong  in  supposing  that  Crosbie  was 
nnpomshed. 

And  as  the  winter  came  on  he  felt  that  he  was  doselj  watched  hj  the 
noUe  femily  of  De  Conrejr..  Some  of  that  noble  femilj  he  had  already 
ksnied  to  hate  cordiallj.  The  Honourable  John  came  up  to  town  in 
Norember  and  persecuted  him  Tilely ; — ^insisted  on  having  dinners  giyen 
to  him  at  Sebright*s,  of  smoking  throughout  the  whole  afternoon  in  his 
fiitnre  bioliier-in*law*s  rooms,  and  on  borrowing  his  future  brother-in« 
law's  poBsesnons;  till  at  last  Croebie  determined  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
quarrel  with  the  Honourable  John, — and  he  quarrelled  with  him  accord- 
ingly, turning  him  out  of  his  rooms,  and  telling  liim  in  bo  many  words 
that  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

**  You'll  have  to  do  it,  as  I  did,"  Mortimer  Gazebce  had  said  to  him; 
•*  I  didn't  like  it  because  of  the  family,  but  Lady  Amelia  told  me  that  it 
must  be  so."    "Whereupon  Crosbie  took  the  advice  of  Mortimer  Gazebee. 

But  the  hospitality  of  the  Gazebees  was  perhaps  more  distressing  to 
him  than  even  the  importunities  of  the  Honourable  John.  It  seemed  aa 
though  bis  future  Bister-in-law  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  alone. 
Mortimer  was  sent  to  fetch  hini  up  for  the  Sunday  afternoons,  and  he 
found  that  he  was  constrained  to  go  to  the  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood,  even 
in  opposition  to  his  own  most  strenuous  will.  Ho  could  not  quite  analyze 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  position,  but  ho  felt  as  though  he  were  a 
cock  with  his  spurs  cut  off, — as  a  dog  with  his  teeth  drawn,  lie  found 
him?»elf  becoming  humble  and  meek,  lie  had  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  Avas  afraid  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  almost  even  afraid  of  ^lortimer 
Gazebee.  He  was  aware  that  they  watched  him,  and  knew  all  his  goings 
out  and  comings  in.  They  called  him  Adolphu^?,  and  made  him  tame. 
That  coming  evil  day  in  February  was  dinned  into  his  ears.  Lady  Amelia 
would  go  and  look  at  furniture  for  him,  and  talked  by  the  hour  about 
bedding  and  sheets.  **  You  had  better  get  your  kitchen  things  at  Tomkins'. 
They're  all  good,  and  he'll  give  you  ten  per  cent,  off  if  you  p.iy  him  ready 
money,— which  of  course  you  will,  you  know  I  "  Was  it  for  this  that  he 
had  sacrifioed  Lily  Dale  ? — ^for  this  that  he  had  allied  himself  with  the 
noble  house  of  De  Ck»urcy  ? 

Mortiraer  had  been  at  him  about  the  settlements  from  the  very  firet 
moment  of  his  return  to  London,  and  had  already  bound  him  up  hand 
and  foot.  His  life  was  insured,  and  the  policy  was  in  Mortimer's  hands* 
His  own  little  bit  of  money  had  been  already  handed  over  to  be  tied  up 
with  Lady  Alexandrina's  little  bit  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  all  the 
arrangements  made  the  intention  was  that  he  should  die  off  speedily,  and 
thai  Lady  Alexandrina  should  be  provided  with  a  decent  little  income, 
saffictent  for  St.  John's  Wood.  Things  were  to  be  so  settled  that  ho  could 
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BOt  •vcn  spcud  the  proceeds  of  his  own  money,  or  of  hers.  They  wm  to 
go,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Mortimer  Gasebeey  in  pftjiog  inaurancct. 
)f  h«  would  onlj  die  the  day  aiWr  his  marriage,  there  would  really  be  a 
yexy  nice  aom  of  money  for  Alezandrina,  almost  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  an  earFa  daughter.  Six  montha  ago  he  would  have  eooaidered  himself 
able  to  turn  Mortimer  Gaxebee  round  his  finger  on  any  aubjeet  thai  could 
be  introduced  between  ihem.-  When  they  chanced  to  meet  Gazebee  had 
been  quite  humble  to  him,  treating  hun  almoet  aa  a  auperior  beuag.  Ha 
)iad  looked  down  on  Gazebee  from  a  yery  great  height  But  now  it  teamed 
aa  though  he  were  powerlem  in  thia  man*a  handa. 

But  perhape  the  oounten  had  become  hia  gzeateet  ayersion.  She  waa 
perpetually  writing  to  him  little  notes  in  which  she  gave  him  multitudea 
of  oommisaionsi  sending  him  about  as  though  he  had  been  her  seryant. 
And  she  pestered  him  with  adyioe  which  was  even  wone  than  her  com- 
missions, telling  him  of  the  style  of  life  in  which  Aleisndrina  would 
expect  to  liye,  and  warning  him  yery  frequently  that  such  an  one  aa  ha 
could  not  expect  to  be  admitted  widiin  the  bosom  of  so  noble  a  family 
irithout  paying  very  dearly  for  that  inestimable  privilege.  Her  letters 
had  become  odious  to  himi  and  he  would  chuck  them  on  one  side^  leaying 
ihem  ibr  the  whole  day  unopened.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  quarrel  with  the  countess  alao,  very  shortly  after  hia  mar- 
riage; indeed,  that  ^e  would  separate  himself  from  the  whole  family  if 
it  were  possible.  And  yet  he  had  entered  into  this  engagement  mainly 
wiih  the  view  of  reaping  those  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him 
frotii  being  allied  to  the  De  Courcys !  The  squire  au.l  his  nephew  were 
wretched  in  thinking  that  tiiis  man  was  csca]<liig  without  j>uuishment| 
but  they  might  have  spared  themselves  that  misery. 

It  had  been  understood  from  the  first  tliat  he  was  to  spend  his  Christ- 
mas at  Courcy  Castle.  From  this  undertaking  it  was  quite  out  of  his 
povrcr  to  enfranchise  himself;  l)ut  he  resolved  that  his  visit  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  Chi  istnias  Day  unfortunately  came  on  a  Monday,  and 
it  was  known  to  the  De  Courcy  world  that  Saturday  was  almost  a  dies 
non  at  tlie  General  Committee  OlHee.  As  to  those  three  days  there  was 
no  escape  for  him  ;  but  he  made  iUexandrina  understand  that  the  three 
Commissioners  were  men  of  iron  as  to  any  extension  of  those  three  days. 
"I  must  be  absent  again  in  February,  of  course,"  he  said,  almost  making 
his  wail  audible  in  the  words  he  used,  "and  therefore  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  T  should  stay  now  beyond  the  Monday."  Had  there  been  attrac- 
tions for  him  at  Courcy  Castle  I  think  he  might  have  arranged  with 
Mr.  Optimist  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  "  We  shall  be  all  alone,"  the  coun-  > 
tess  wrote  to  him}  "  and  I  hope  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
more  of  our  ways  than  you  have  ever  really  been  able  to  do  as  yet." 
This  was  bitter  as  gall  to  him.  But  in  thia  world  all  yaluable  commo* 
dities  have  their  price;  and  when  men  such  as  Croahie  aspire  to  obtain 
for  themselves  an  alliance  with  noble  families^  they  must  pay  the  market 
price  for  the  article  which  they  purchase, 
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"  ToQ*U  an  eome  up  and  dine  with  m  on  Monday,**  Ibe  iqiiife  laid  to 
Ifra.  Dale,  about  the  middle  of  the  prerioiia  week. 

"Well,  I  think  not,*'  aaid  Mn.  Dale;  **ira  are  better,  perhaps  aa 
veare." 

At  thfa  mement  the  eqnire  and  hit  diter-in-law  were  on  much  more 
friendly  tcrma  than  had  been  naoal  with  them,  and  he  took  her  reply  in 
good  part,  nndentanding  her  fteling.  Therefore,  he  preased  his  request, 
and  sneaeeded. 

I  think  you're  wrong,**  he  aidd  i  "  I  don't  suppose  that  we  ahall  hare 
a  Tety  mcny  Christmas.  Ton  and  the  girls  will  hardly  hare  that, 
whether  yon  eat  yoor  podding  here  or  at  the  Great  House.  But  it  will 
be  better  Ibr  us  all  to  make  the  attempt.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do.  That'a 
the  way  I  look  at  it" 

"  ru  aak  LUy,'*  said  Ifoi.  Dale. 

^  Do,  do.  Gtre  her  my  lore,  and  tell  her  from  me  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  eome  and  gone,  Christmas  Day  should  stiU  be  to  her  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  We'll  dine  about  three,  bo  that  the  senrants  can  have  the 
afternoon." 

*  **  Of  course  we'll  go,"  said  Lily  ;  ''why  not?  We  always  do.  And 
we'll  have  l>Iind-man  s-buff  with  all  the  Boyces,  as  we  had  last  year, 
if  uncle  will  auk  them  up."  But  the  Boyces  were  not  asked  up  for  that 
occasion. 

But  Lily,  though  she  put  on  it  all  so  brave  a  face,  had  much  to  siifTer, 
and  did  in  truth  suffer  greatly.  If  you,  my  reader,  ever  chanced  to  slip 
into  the  gutter  on  a  wet  day,  did  you  not  find  that  the  Fvnipathy  of  the 
by>tanders  was  by  far  the  severest  part  of  your  misfortune  ?  Did  you  not 
declare  to  yourself  that  all  might  yet  be  well,  if  the  people  would  only 
walk  on  and  not  look  at  you  ?  And  yet  you  cannot  blame  those  who 
f»tood  and  pitied  you ;  or,  perhaps,  essayed  to  rub  yitii  down,  and  assist 
you  in  the  recovery  of  your  bedaubed  hat.  You,  yourself,  if  you  fog  a 
man  fall,  cannot  walk  by  as  though  nothing  uncommon  had  happened  to 
him.  It  was  so  with  Lily.  The  people  of  AUington  could  not  regard  her 
with  their  ordinary  eyea.  They  would  look  at  her  tenderly,  knowing  that 
she  waa  a  wounded  fawn,  and  thus  they  aggravated  the  soreness  of  her 
voond.    Old  Mrs.  Heam  condoled  with  her,  telling  her  that  very  likely  • 

would  be  better  off  as  she  was.  Lily  would  not  lie  about  it  in  any 
way.  **lfr8.  Hearn,"  she  said,  **the  sabjcet  is  painful  to  me."  Mrs. 
.  Heam  said  no  more  about  it^  bat  on  every  meeting  between  them  she 
looked  the  things  she  did  not  say.  "  Miss  Lily  1"  said  Hopkins,  one  day, 
**  Miss  Lily  I " — and  as  he  looked  up  into  her  iace  a  tear  had  almost 
furmed  itaetf  in  his  old  eye—"  I  knew  what  he  was  from  the  first.  Oh, 
dtar  1  oh,  dearl  if  I  coold  have  had  him  killed !  '  ilopktns,  how 
dare  yon?  "  aaid  Lily.  If  yon  speak  to  me  again  in  such  a  way,  I  will 
tell  my  uncle."  She  turned  away  from  him;  but  immediately  tuned 
baek  again,  and  put  out  her  little  hand  to  him.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said.   '*  I  know  how  kind  you  are^  and  I  loTa  you  for  it."  And  then 
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ihe  went  awaj.  Til  go  after  liim  yet,  and  break  the  dirty  nedc  of  hinii*' 
aaid  Hopkins  to  kimaeU^  aa  he  ivalked  down  the  path. 

Shortly  before  Christmaa  day  she  called,  with  her  nater,  at  the 
vicarage.  Bdl,  in  the  coarse  of  the  risit,  left  the  room  with  one  of  the 
Boycc  girls,  to  look  at  the  last  chrysanthemnma  of  the  year.  Then  Mrs. 
Boyce  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  her  little  i^ee^.  '*My 
dear  Lily/'  ahe  aaiii,  "  you  will  think  me  cold  if  I  do  not  say  one  woid 
to  you."  "  No,  I  shall  not,"  said  Lily,  almost  sharply,  shrinking  from  the 
linger  that  threatened  to  touch  her  sore.  "  There  arc  things  which  should 
never  be  talked  about.*'  Well,  \vell ;  pcihajis  so,"  said  Mrs.  Boyce. 
But  for  a  minute  or  two  she  wa.s  unable  to  fall  back  upon  any  other  topic, 
and  sat  looking  at  Lily  with  painlul  tenderness.  I  need  hardly  say  what 
were  Lily's  sufierings  under  such  a  gaze;  but  nhe  bore  it,  acknowledging 
to  herself  in  her  misery  that  the  fault  did  not  lay  with  Mrs.  Boyce.  How 
could  Mrs.  Ik  vce  have  looked  at  her  otherwise  than  tenderly  ? 

It  was  settled,  tlicn,  that  Lily  was  to  dine  up  at  the  Great  House  on 
Chri.«tnias  Day,  and  thus  show  to  the  Allinqton  world  that  she  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  person  shut  out  from  the  world  l)y  the  depth  of  her 
misfortune.  That  she  was  ri^dit  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doul)t  ;  but  as 
she  v.-dkcd  across  the  little  bridge,  with  her  motlier  and  sis*cr,  aAor 
returning  from  church,  she  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  have 
turned  round,. and  iiave  gone  to  bed  instead  of  to  her  unde's  dinner. 


CliAPT£B  XXXIL 

PAWKnV8*B  IN  JeBVTK  STREET. 

TBB  show  of  fat  beasts  in  London  took  place  this  year  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  December,  and  I  haye  always  understood  that  a  certain  bullock 
exhibited  by  Lord  De  Guest  was  declared  by  the  metropolitan  bntchcn 
to  haTG  realized  all  the  possible  excellences  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  con- 
dition. No  doubt  the  butchers  of  the  next  half-century  will  have  learned 
much  better,  and  the  Guestwick  beast,  oonld  it  be  embahned  and  then 
produced^  wonld  eamite  only  ridicule  at  the  agricultural  ignorance  of 
the  present  age ;  but  Lord  De  Guest  took  the  praise  that  was  offered 
to  him,  and  fonnd  himself  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  was  never 
80  happy  as  when  anrromided  by  bntchen^  gnuders,  and  aaleamen  who 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  wmk  of  hia  life,  and  who  regarded  him  aa  a 
model  noUemaa.  "  Look  at  that  feUow,'*  he  said  to  Eames,  pdnttng  to  the 
priie  bnllook.  Eames  had  joined  his  patron  at  the  show  after  his  office 
hours,  looking  on  upon  the  living  beef  by  gaslight.  Isn*t  he  like  his 
sire?   He  was  got  by  Lambkin,  yon  know.*' 

'*Lambkin,"  said  Johnny,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  learn  mucb 
about  the  Gneetwick  stodc 
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^Tes,  Lambkin.  The  boll  ihat  we  bed  the  trouble  with.  He  has 
joil  got  hie  aire's  beek  and  fine-qQarterL  DoD*t  you  aoe  ?" 

**  I  daieaajTy"  aaid  Johnnj,  who  looked  Teiy  hard,  but  ooold  not  see. 

^'It^s  Tes7  odd,**  exclaimed  Uie  earl,  ^  bat  do  yott  know,  that  bull  has 
been  as  quiet  since  that  daj, — as  quiet  ss*-as  snything.  I  think  it  must 
ha;re  been  nj  poeket-handkerdhief.** 

I  daiesaj  it  was,**  said  Johnny ; — "  or  perhi^  the  flies." 

**  FHes I"  said  the  earl,  angrily.  **  Do  yon  suppoie  he  isn't  used  to 
flies?  Come  away.  I  ordered  dinner  at  seven,  and  itfs  post  six  now.  Hy 
brother-in-law,  Ckilonel  Dale,  is  up  in  town,  snd  he  dines  with  us."  So  ho 
look  Johnny's  snn,  snd  led  him  off  through  the  show,  calling  his  atten* 
tion  as  he  went  to  aereral  beasts  which  were  inferior  to  his  own. 

And  then  they  walked  down  through  Portman  Square  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  aeross  Pioeadi!ly  to  Jermyn  Street.  John  Eames  acknow- 
Isdjged  to  hiauelf  that  it  was  odd  that  he  should  have  an  earl  leaniQg  on 
his  arm  as  he  passed  along  through  the  streets.  At  home,  in  his  own  life, 
his  daiJ^  companions  were  Gradell  and  Amelia  Roper,  Mrs.  Lupex  and 
MrsL  Roper.  The  difference  was  veiy  great,  and  yet  he  found  it  quite  aa 
easy  to  talk  to  the  earl  as  to  Mrs.  Lupex. 

^Tou  know  the  Dales  down  at  Allington  of  coohm^**  said  the  earl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  them.** 
Bat,  perhaps,  you  never  met  the  colonel.** 

•*  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

**  He*8  a  queer  sort  of  fellow; — ^very  well  in  his  way,  but  he  never  docs 
Anything.  He  and  my  sister  live  at  Torquay,  and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out 
they  neither  of  them  have  any  occupation  of  any  sort.  He's  come  up  to 
town  now  because  wc  both  had  to  meet  our  family  lawyers  and  sign  some 
papers,  but  he  looks  on  the  journey  as  a  jrcat  hardship.  As  for  me,  I'm 
a  year  older  than  he  is,  but  I  wouldn't  miud  going  up  and  down  from 
Gueiitwick  every  day." 

"  It's  looking  after  the  bull  that  docs  ir,"  said  Kamcs. 

*'  By  George!  you're  right.  Muster  Johnny.  ^My  sister  and  Crofts  may 
tell  me  what  they  hke,  but  when  a  man's  out  in  the  open  air  for  eight  or 
nine  hours  every  day,  it  doesn't  much  matter  where  he  goes  to  sleep  after 
that.  This  is  Pawkins', — capital  good  house,  but  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be  while  old  Pawkins  was  alive.  Show  Mr.  Eamcs  up  into  a  bedroom 
to  wash  his  hands.'* 

Colonel  Dale  was  nuich  like  liia  brother  in  face,  but  was  taller,  even 
thinner,  and  apparently  older.  When  Eamcs  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
the  colonel  was  there  alone,  and  had  to  tiike  upon  himself  the  trouble  of 
introducing"  himFH^lf.  lie  did  not  get  up  from  his  arm-chair,  but  nodded 
gently  at  the  young  man.  "  Mr.  Eames,  I  believe  ?  I  knew  your  father 
at  Guest  wick,  a  great  many  years  ago  then  he  turned  his  iace  back 
towards  the  fire  and  siglied. 

"  It's  got  veiy  cold  this  aftemooDi"  said  Johnnyi  trying  to  make 
eonvenatioD. 
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It*fl  always  oold  in  Iiondon/'  aaid  the  coIoneL 
"  If  70a  had  to  be  here  in  Atigiut  you  wooldn^  mj  so.*' 
"  God  forbid,**  said  the  oolonel,  and  lie  sighed  again,  with  Us  ^es 
fixed  npon  the  fire.  Eamea  had  heard  of  the  yery  galhmt  way  in  which 
Orlando  Dale  had  persisted  in  nmning  away  with  Lord  De  Ghiestfa  aiater, 
in  opi^osition  to  Teiy  terrible  obstacles,  and  as  he  now  looked  at  the 
intrepid  lover,  he  thought  that  there  must  hvwe  been  a  great  ohange 
since  those  days.  AiVer  that  nothing  more  was  said  till  the  earl  came 
down. 

Fiawhins*  house  was  thoroughly  old-fitthioned  in  all  thinga,  and  the 
Pawkins  of  that  day  himadf  atood  behind  the  eariV  dhow  when  the 
dinner  began,  and  himself  removed  the  oovor  fiNHtt  Ae  sonp  tuvsaQ* 

Lord  De  Guest  did  not  require  much  personal  attention,  but  he  would 
have  felt  annoyed  if  this  liadn't  been  done.  As  it  was  he  had  a  civil  word 

to  say  to  Pawkins  about  the  fat  cattle,  thereby  showing  that  he  did  not 
mistake  Pawkins  for  one  of  tlie  ^vaitel•8.  Pawkins  then  took  his  lordahip*s 
orders  about  the  nine  and  retired. 

"  He  keeps  up  tlie  old  house  pretty  well,"  said  the  earl  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  **  It  isn't  like  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  then  everything 
of  that  Eort  has  got  worse  and  worse." 

"  I  suppose  it  has,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  I  renioniber  when  old  Pawkins  had  as  good  a  glass  of  port  as  I've 
got  at  home, — or  nearly.    Tliey  can't  pet  it  now,  you  know.'* 

"  I  never  drink  port,"  said  the  colonel.  "I  seldom  take  anything 
after  dinner,  except  a  little  iiegua." 

His  brother-in-law  .s;ud  nothing,  but  made  a  niont  eloquent  grimace  as 
he  turned  his  face  towards  his  soup-plate.  Eames  saw  it  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  Wlien,  at  half-past  nine  o^clock,  the  colonel 
retired  from  the  room,  the  earl,  as  the  door  was  closed,  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  uttered  the  one  word  "negns  1"  Then  Eamea  took  heart  of 
grace  and  had  hia  laughter  out. 

The  dinner  was  very  dull,  and  before  the  colonel  went  to  bed  Johnny 
regretted  that  he  had  been  induced  to  dine  at  Pawkins'.  It  might  be  a 
▼ery  fine  thing  to  be  avked  to  dinner  with  an  earl,  and  John  Eamee  had 
perhaps  received  at  his  office  some  little  aocesaion  of  d^gni^  from  the 
droumstancea,  of  which  he  had  been  not  unpleasantly  aware  ;  but,  as  he 
sat  at  the  table,  on  which  there  were  four  or  five  apples  and  a  plate  of 
dried  nuts,  looking  at  tlie  earl,  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep  hIa  eyes  open, 
and  at  the  colonel,  to  whom  it  seemed  absolutely  a  matter  of  indifibrence 
whether  his  oompanions  w^re  asleep  or  awake,  he  oonfeassd  to  htoBaelf 
that  the  price  he  was  paying  waa  almost  too  dear.  Mra^  Boper*a  tea^blo 
waa  not  pleasant  to  him,  but  even  thnt  would  have  been  ptefarable  to  the 
Uack  dinginess  of  Bawkina*  mahogany,  with  the  company  of  two  tared  old 
men,  with  whom  he  aeemed  to  have  no  mutual  subject  of  conve»iatioa<. 
Onoa  or  twice  he  tried  a  word  with  the  colonel,*  for  the  colonel  aat  with 
hia  eyea  open  looking  at  the  fire.  But  he  waa  answered  with  monosylhiUes^ 
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and  it  was  evident  to  Iiiin  that  the  colonel  did  not  wish  to  talk.  To  sit 
will,  witli  his  hands  closed  over  each  other  on  hia  lap,  was  work  enough 
iot  Colonel  Dale  during  his  after-dinner  hours. 

But  the  earl  knew  what  was  going  on.  Daring  that  terrible  conflict 
between  him  and  his  slumber,  in  which  the  drowsy  god  fairly  vanquished 
liim  for  some  twenty  minute?*,  his  conscience  was  always  accusing  him  ol' 
treating  his  guests  badly.  Pie  was  very  angry  with  himself,  and  tried  to 
arouse  himself  and  talk.  But  his  brother-in-law  would  not  help  him  in 
his  efforts ;  and  even  Eames  was  not  bright  in  rendering  him  assistance. 
Then  for  twenty  minutes  ho  slept  soundly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  he 
woke  himself  with  one  of  his  own  snorts.  "  By  George  !  "  he  said,  jtunp- 
ing  up  and  standing  on  the  rug,  "well  haye  some  coffee;"  and  alter 
that  he  did  not  sleep  any  more. 

"  Dale,"  said  ho,  "  won't  you  take  some  more  wine?  " 
Nothing  more,  ^  said  the  colonel,  still  looking  at  the  fire,  and  shaking 
lu8  head  very  slowly. 

*'  Come,  Johnny,  fill  your  glass."  He  had  already  got  into  the  way  of 
oiling  his  young  friend  Johnny,  haTing  found  that  Mrs.  Eames  generally 
spoke  of  her  son  by  that  name. 

"  I  haTe  been  filling  my  glass  all  the  time,"  said  Eames,  taking  the 
decanter  again  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

^  Tm  glad  youVe  found  something  to  amuse  yon,  for  it  has  seemed  to 
Me  that  yon  and  Dale  luuren^t  had  much  to  say  to  each  other.  Tve  been 
listening  all  the  time." 

*^  You  ve.  been  asleep,"  said  the  ooloneL 

*'  Then  there's  been  some  excuse  for  my  holding  my  tongne,"  said  the 
mH    '^Bj-the-bf,  Dale,  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  Crosbie  ?  " 

Eames*  ears  were  instantly  on  the  alert,  and  the  ^irit  of  dulnesa 
Wnished  from  him. 

i«  Think  of  him  7  "  said  the  colonel. 

^  He  oqght  to  have  erery  bone  in  his  skin  broken,"  said  the  earL 
"  So  he  ought,"  said  EBnM%  getting  up  from  hia  chair  in  his  eagerness, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  aomewhaft  louder  than  waa  perhaps  becoming  in 
the  fteaenoa  of  Ua  aenxnEB.  "  So  he  ooght,  my  k>id.  He  is  the  most 
abominable  raaeal  that  ever  I  net  in  my  life.  I  wish  I  waa  Lily  Dale*a 
btadter.**  Then  be  aat  down  again,  remembeting  that  he  waa  apeakiiig 
In  the  praaeiwe  of  Lity*a  imele^  and  of  the  lather  of  Bernard  Dale,  who 
might  be  anppoaed  to  ooenpy  the  place  of  LiTy'a  broker. 

The  colonel  tamed  his  head  round,  and  looked  at  the  youQg  man  with 
anrpriae.  beg  your  pardon,  air,**  aaid  Samei^  **lmt  I  have  known 
Ifn.  Dale  and  your  nieoes  all  my  life.** 

Ob,  hanre  you  ?  **  aaid  the  eohmel.  **  Nerertheless  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  not  to  make  too  free  with  a  young  kdy*B  name.  Not  that  I  blame 
you  in  the  least,  Mr.  Eames.** 

I  ahonld  dunk  not,**  aaid  the  earl.  ^  I  honoor  hnn  ibr  hia  fteling. 
Mmny,  my  boy,  if  ever  I  am  nnfertonate  enoi^  to  meet  that  man  I 
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Bhall  tell  him  my  mind,  and  I  believe  you  will  do  the  same."  On  hearing 
this  John  Eames  winked  at  the  earl,  and  made  a  motion  with  his  head 
towards  the  colonel,  whofio  back  was  turned  to  him.  And  then  the  earl 
winked  back  at  Eames. 

"  De  Guest,'*  s^iid  the  colonel,  I  think  rU  go  upstairs;  I  alwajra  have 
a  Jitrle  aricAvroot  in  my  own  room." 

"  I'll  ring  the  bell  for  a  candle,"  said  the  host.  Then  the  colonel  went, 
and  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  the  earl  raised  his  two  hands 
and  uttered  that  single  word,  *'  negus  !  "  Whereupon  Johnny  burst  out 
laughing,  and  coming  round  to  the  firey  sat  himself  dowa  in  the  ann- 
ehair  which  the  colonel  had  leO. 

« I've  no  doubt  it*8  all  right/'  said  the  earl  i  "  but  I  shouldn't  like  to 
drink  negus  myself,  nor  yet  to  have  arro^vroot  up  in  my  bedroom." 

^'  I  don't  suppose  there^s  any  harm  in  it.'* 
Oh|  dear,  no ;  I  wonder  what  Pawkins  says  about  him.    But  I  sup- 
pose they  have  them  of  all  sorts  in  an  hotel." 

"The  waiter  didn't  seem  to  think  much  of  it  when  he  brought  it." 
N0|  no.   If  he'd  asked  for  senna  and  salts,  the  waiter  wouldn't  have 
showed  any  surprise.  By-the-by,  you  touched  him  up  about  that  poor  girL" 

"  Did  I,  my  lord  ?  I  didn't  mean  it." 

**  You  see  he's  Bernard  Dale's  father,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
Bernard  shouldn't  punish  the  fellow  for  what  he  has  done.  Somebody 
ought  to  do  it.  It  isn't  right  that  he  should  escape.  Somebody  ought  to 
let  Mr.  Crosbie  know  what  a  scoundrel  he  has  made  ]umsel£" 

^  rd  do  it  to-morrow,  only  I'm  afraidf-^-*** 

'*No,  no,  no,**  said  the  ^iri;  "  you  are  not  the  right  person  at  all. 
What  hare  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?  You*Te  merely  known  them  as  family 
friends,  but  that's  not  enough.** 

'*No,  I  suppose  not,*'  said  Eames,  sadly. 

"  Perhaps  it's  best  as  it  is,"  said  the  earL  "I  don't  know  that  any 
good  would  be  got  by  knocking  him  over  the  head.  And  if  we  are  to 
be  Christians,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  Christians.'' 

«  What  sort  of  a  Christian  has  he  been?  " 

"That's  true  enongh;  and  if  I  was  Bemardi  I  should  be  rerj  apk 
to  foiget  my  Bible  lessons  about  meekness." 

«  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  I  should  think  it  the  most  Christian  thing  in 
the  world  to  pitdi  into  him ;  I  should,  indeed.  There  are  some  ihiQgs 
ibr  which  a  man  ought  to  be  beaten  black  and  blue." 
«  So  that  he  shouldn't  do  them  again  ?  " 
Exactly.   Yon  migl&t  say  it  isn't  Christian  to  hang  a  man." 
rd  always  hang  a  murderer.  It  wasn't  right  to  hang  men  Ibr  iteal* 
ing  sheep." 

Much  better  hang  auch  a  fellow  as  Crosbie,"  said  Eames. 
Well,  I  believe  so.  If  any  fellow  wanted  now  to  euxty  finronr  with 
the  young  lady,  what  an  opportuni^  he'd  have.** 

Johnny  remained  silent  ht  »  moment  or  two  before  he  answeied. 
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"  rm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said,  mournfully,  as  though  grieving  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  chance  of  curiyiog  fiiTOor  with  Lily  by  thrashing 
her  late  lover. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  mach  about  girls,'*  said  I/>rd  De  Guent ; 
Imt  I  sboiikl  think  it  would  be  so.    I  ehould  fancy  that  nothing  would 
plense  her  so  much  as  hearing  that  he  had  caught  it,  and  that  all  the 
world  knew  that  he*d  caught  it."    The  carl  had  declared  that  he  didn*l 
know  much  about  girls,  and  in  so  saying,  he  was  no  donbt  right. 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  said  £ames,  "  I'd  find  him  out  to-morrow." 

"Why  80?  what  difference  does  it  make  to  yon?*'  Then  there  was 
another  panae,  daring  which  Johnny  looked  very  sheepish.  You  doii*fe 
mean  to  lay  that  yoa*re  in  love  with  Miss  Lily  Dale  ?  ** 

I  don't  know  mnch  about  being  in  Ioto  with  her,"  nid  Johnny, 
tondng  Tery  red  as  he  spoke.  And  then  he  made  tip  hia  mind,  in  a  wild 
aort  of  way,  to  tell  all  the  tnidi  to  hia  friend.     Pawkins'  port  wine 

t perhaps^  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  xesolntioii.   ^  But  I'd 
irongh  fire  and  water  for  her,  my  k»rd.   I  knew  her  years  tiefiire  he 
ever  seen  her,  and  have  loved  her  a  great  deal  better  than  he  will 
erer  love  any  one.  When  I  heard  tliat  she  had  aoospted  him,  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  cnt  my  own  lliroat,"— or  else  his." 
"  Higbty  tighty,"  said  the  earl. 

"  It's  Tery^ridieubos,  I  know,"  said  Johnny,  "  and  of  course  she  would 
nerer  have  accepted  me." 

"  I  donH  see  that  at  all." 

"  1  haven't  a  shilling  in  the  world." 
Girls  don't  care  much  for  that" 

**  And  then  a  clerk  in  the  Income-tax  Oflke  1    It*8  snch  a  poor  thing." 

**  The  other  fellow  was  only  a  clerk  in  another  office." 

The  carl  living  down  at  Guestwick  did  not  tmderstand  that  the 
Income-tax  Office  in  the  city,  and  the  General  Committee  Office  at  White- 
hall, were  as  far  apart  as  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  separated  by  as  impass- 
able a  gulf. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Johnny ;  "  but  his  office  is  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  he  was  a  swell  himself." 

**  By  George,  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  carl. 

**  I  don't  wonder  a  bit  at  her  accepting  a  fellow  like  that.  I  hated  him 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him  ;  but  that's  no  reason  she  should  hate  him.  lie 
had  that  sort  of  manner,  you  know.  lie  was  a  swell,  and  girls  like  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  never  felt  angry  with  her,  but  I  could  have  eaten  him.** 
As  he  spoke  he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  made  some  each  attempt 
had  Crosbie  been  present. 

**  Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  have  you  ?  "  eaid  the  carl. 

"  No;  how  could  I  ask  her,  when  I  hadn't  bread  to  give  her  ?  " 

"  And  you  never  told  her  that  you  were  in  love  with  her  I  mean, 

and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

She  knows  it^  now,*'  said  Johnny;  "  I  went  to  ssy  good-hy  to  her 
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tlie  other  day, — when  I  thought  she  WM  going  to  be  uanried.  I  oould  not 

help  telling  her  then." 

But  it  seems  to  mo,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  Croshie  ; — that  Is  to  say,  if  you've  a  mind  to  

*'I  know  what  you  mean,  my  lord.  I  am  not  a  bit  ol)liged  to  him. 
It's  my  belief  that  all  this  will  about  kill  her.  As  to  myself,  if  I  tliought 
she'd  ever  have  me  " 

Then  he  was  again  silent^  and  the  earl  could  see  that  the  tears  were  in 
his  eyes. 

*'  I  think  I  begin  to  understand  it,"  said  the  earl,  and  I'il  give  you  a 
bit  of  advice.  You  cooie  down  and  spend  your  Christmas  with  me  at 
Guestwick." 

<*  Oh,  my  lord  !  " 

"Never  mind  my-Iording  mo,  but  do  ns  I  ttll  you.    Lady  Julia  Pent 
you  a  mcs^snge,  though  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  now.    She  wants  to  t 
you  herself  for  what  you  did  in  the  field." 

"  That's  all  nonsense,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well ;  you  cnn  tell  her  bo.  You  may  take  my  word  for  this, 
too, — my  sister  hates  Crosbie  quite  as  much  as  you  do.  I  think  j^he'd 
*  pitch  into  him,'  as  you  call  it,  herself,  if  she  knew  how.  You  come 
down  to  Guest  wick  for  the  Christmas,  and  then  go  over  to  Aliiogton  and 
tell  them  all  plainly  what  you  mean.'* 

"  I  couldn't  say  a  word  to  her  now." 

"  Say  it  to  the  squire,  tlion.  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  mean, 
— holding  your  head  up  like  a  mnn.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  swells.  The 
man  who  means  honestly  is  the  best  swell  I  know,  lie's  the  only  swell  I 
recognize.  Go  to  old  Dale,  and  say  you  come  from  me, — from  Gucstwick 
Manor.  Tell  him  that  if  he'll  put  a  little  stick  under  the  pot  to  make  it 
boil,  1*11  put  a  bigger  one.   He'll  understand  what  that  means." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord." 
But  I  say,  oh,  yes ;  "  and  the  earl,  who  was  now  standmg  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  dug  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  trousers'  pockets.  "  I'm 
very  fond  of  that  girl,  and  would  do  much  for  her.  You  ask  Lady  Julia 
if  I  didn't  say  so  to  her  befoi«  I  ever  knew  of  your  casting  a  sheep's-eye 
that  way.  And  I've  a  sneaking  kindness  for  joa  too,  Master  Johnny* 
Lord  bless  you,  I  knew  your  father  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  man ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  I  helped  to  ruin  him.  He  held  land  of  me 
yon  know,  and  there  can't  be  any  doubt  that  he  did  ruin  himself.  He 
knew  no  more  about  a  beast  when  he'd  done,  than — than — than  that 
waiter.   If  he*d  gone  on  to  this  day  he  wouldn't  have  been  any  wiser.** 

Johnny  sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  What  was  he  to  say  to 
his  friend  7 

"  You  come  doAvn  with  me,**  continued  the  earl,  and  youll  find  well 
make  it  all  straight.  I  daresay  you*re  right  about  not  speaking  to  the 
girl  just  at  prest^nt  But  tell  everything  to  the  uncle,  and  then  to  the 
mother.   And,  aboTO  all  things,  nerer  think  that  you*re  not  good  enough 
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ywuBtit   A  Hum  should  never  think  that    Mj  belief  ia  that  in  lift 
people  will  take  yon  very  mndi  aft  y onr  own  redtoning.   If  yon  are  made 
of  dirt,  like  that  fellow  Groabie,  yotfll  be  found  out  at  last,  no  doubt. 
But  then  I  don*t  think  you  are  nuide  of  dirt*' 
I  hope  not." 

"  And  io  do  L  Ton  can  coni«  down,  I  suppose,  wiih  me  the  day  after. 
t^BMinow?*' 

<«rmafiRaidnot.  I  haTa  had  att  my  leave." 
'     «  Shall  I  wiite  to  eld  BuiBe,  and  adc  it  aa  n  fiivour." 

«  No,"  said  Johnny ;  « I  shouldn^t  like  that  Bat  V\l  see  to-morrow, 
9fid  then  Til  k|  you  know*  I  can  go  down  by  the  mail-train  on  Saturday, 
at  any  rate." 

"  That  won't  be  coinfoi-table.  See  and  come  with  me  if  you  can. 
Now,  pood-iiiglit,  my  dear  fellow,  and  icuKinber  this, — when  I  say  a  tiling 
I  meau  it.  I  think  I  may  boast  that  I  auvcr  yet  went  back  from  my 
vord." 

The  earl  as  he  spoke  gave  his  left  liand  to  his  guest,  and  looking 
Bomewhat  grandly  up  over  the  young  man's  head,  he  tapped  his  own 
breast  thrice  with  his  right  hand.  As  he  went  through  the  little  scene, 
John  Eamea  felt  that  he  was  every  inch  an  earl. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  yon,  my  lord." 

"  Say  nothing, — not  a  word  more  to  mo.  But  say  to  yourself  that 
faiut  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Good-night,  my  dear  boy,  good  night. 
1  dine  out  to-morrow,  but  you  can  call  and  let  me  know  at  about  six.'* 

Earaes  then  left  the  room  without  another  word,  and  walked  out  info 
the  cold  air  of  Jcrmyn  Street.  The  moon  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
jiaveuicnt  in  the  shining  light  seemed  to  be  as  clean  as  a  lady's  hand.  All 
the  world  was  altered  to  him  since  he  had  entered  Pawkins'  Hotel.  Was 
it  then  possible  that  Lily  Dale  might  even  yet  become  his  wife?  Could 
it  be  true  that  he,  even  now,  was  in  a  position  to  go  boldly  to  the  Squire 
of  AllingtOQ,  and  tell  him  what  were  his  views  with  refeienoe  to  Lily? 
And  how  far  would  he  be  justified  in  taking  the  earl  at  his  word?  Soma 
incredible  Mnonnt  of  wealth  would  be  required  before  he  could  marry  Lily 
Pale.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  at  the  very  least  1  The  earl 
•oald  not  mean  him  to  understand  that  any  such  sum  as  that  would  be 
Mida  up  with  such  an  object  1  Nevertheless  he  resolved  as  he  walked 
kooia  to  Burton  Crescent  that  he  would  go  down  to  Guestwick,  and  that 
be  would  obey  the  earls  beliest.  As  regarded  LUy  herself  he  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  said  to  hex  f<nr  iMny  a  long  day  as  yet 

**  Oh,  John,  how  late  yon  arc ! "  said  Amelia,  slipping  out  ftom  the 
back  parlour  aa  he  let  himself  in  with  his  latch  key. 

Yet^  I  am;— rery  late,"  said  John,  takiog  his  candle,  and  paauqg  hw 
by  on  tha  stain  without  another  word. 
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CHAPTER  ZXXm. 

The  Tixb  will  Coub.** 

"Did  you  hear  that  young  Eamcs  is  staying  at  Guestwick  Manor?** 

As  these  were  the  first  words  which  the  squire  spoke  to  Mrs.  Dale  at 
they  walked  together  up  to  the  Great  House,  after  church,  on  Christnias 
Day,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  tidings  of  Johnny's  visit,  when  told  to 
him,  had  made  some  impression. 

"At  Guestwick  Manor !  "  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "  Dear  me  1  Do  you  hear 
that,  Bell?    Thcre'rf  promotion  fur  Master  Johnny  !  ** 

"  Don't  you  remember,  mamma,"  said  Bell,  *'  that  he  helped  his  lord- 
ship in  his  trouble  with  the  bull?** 

Lily,  who  remembered  accurately  all  the  passages  of  her  hist  interview 
with  John  Eames,  said  nothing,  but  felt,  in  some  sort,  sore  at  the  idea 
that  he  should  be  so  near  her  at  such  a  time.  In  some  unconscious  way 
she  had  liked  him  for  coming  to  her  and  saying  all  that  he  did  say.  She 
valued  him  more  highly  alter  that  scene  than  she  did  before.  But  now, 
she  would  feel  herself  injured  and  hurt  if  he  ever  made  bis  way  into  lier 
presence  under  circumstances  as  they  existed. 

*'  I  should  not  have  thought  that  Lord  Dc  Guest  was  the  man  to  shoAV 
so  much  gratitude  for  so  sliqht  a  lavour,"  said  the  squire.  "However, 
I'm  going  to  dine  there  to-morrow." 

**  To  meet  young  Eamcs  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Yes, — especially  to  meet  young  Eames.    At  least,  Fve  been  Teiy 
specially  asked  to  come,  and  Tve  been  told  that  he  is  to  be  there." 
"  And  is  Bernard  going?  " 
Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Bernard.   "I  shall  come  over  and  dine  with 

yon." 

A  half-formed  idea  flitted  across  Lily's  mind,  teaching  her  to  imsgine 
for  a  moment  that  she  might  possibly  be  conoenied  in  this  arrangemenl. 
But  the  thought  vanished  as  <}iiickly  as  it  came,  merely  leaving  some 
soreness  behind  it.  There  are  certain  maladies  which  make  the  whole 
body  sore.  The  patient,  let  him  be  touched  on  any  point, — let  him  even 
be  nearly  touched, — will  roar  with  agony  as  though  his  whole  body  had 
been  bruL^ied.  So  is  it  also  with  maladies  of  the  mind.  Sorrow^  such  as 
that  of  poor  Lily's  have  the  heart  sore  at  every  point,  and  compel  the 
.  sufferer  to  be  ever  in  fear  of  new  wounds.  Lily  bore  her  cross  bravety 
and  well ;  but  not  the  less  did  it  weigh  heavily  upon  her  at  every  turn 
because  she  had  the  strength  to  walk  as  though  she  did  not  bear  it» 
Nothing  happened  to  her,  or  in  her  presence,  that  did  not  m  some  way 
connect  itself  with  her  misery.  Iler  uncle  was  g(»ng  over  to  meet  John 
Eames  at  Lord  De  Guest's.  Of  course  the  men  there  would  talk  about 
her,  and  all  such  talking  was  nn  injury  to  her. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  did  not  pass  away  brightly.  As  long  as 
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llie  lerTaBte  were  in  the  room  the  dinner  went  on  mucli  as  other  dinnenk 
M  ■oeli  tiniet  a  certain  amomit  of  bypoorisy  must  always  be  practised  in 
doady  domestio  eirdee.  At  mixed  dtnner-partiea  people  can  talk  before 
Siduurd  and  WiOiam  the  same  words  that  they  would  use  if  Richard  and 
William  were  not  there.  People  so  mixed  do  not  talk  together  their 
inward  home  thoughts.  But  when  close  friends  are  togetlur  a  little  con- 
scious reticence  is  practised  till  the  door  is  tiled.  At  such  a  meeting  as 
this  that  conscious  reticence  was  of  service,  and  created  an  elTort  which 
was  sidutary.  When  the  door  was  tiled,  and  when  tlie  servants  were 
gone,  how  could  they  be  merry  together?  By  what  mirth  should  the 
beards  be  made  to  wag  on  that  Cliristmas  Day? 

"  My  father  lias  been  up  iu  town,"  said  Bernard.  "  He  was  with  Lord 
Da  Guest  at  Pawkins'.'* 

•*  Why  didn't  you  go  and  see  liini  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  did  not  seem  to  wish  it.  I  nhall  go  down 
to  Torquay  in  February.  I  must  be  up  in  London,  you  know,  in  a  fort- 
night, for  good."  Then  they  were  all  silent  again  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
Bernard  could  have  owned  the  truth  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  ho 
had  not  gone  up  to  London,  because  he  did  not  yet  know  how  to  treat 
Crosbie  when  he  should  meet  him.  liia  thoucrhts  on  this  matter  threw 
some  sort  of  shadow  acroea  poor  Lily's  mindy  making  her  feel  that  her 
wound  was  again  opened. 

"1  want  him  to  give  up  his  profession  altogether,"  said  the  squire, 
^)caking  firmly  and  slowly,  "  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  for  both  of 
US  that  he  should  do  so." 

"  Would  it  be  wise  at  hia  time  of  life/'  said  Mrs.  Dale,  "  and  when  ho 
has  been  doing  so  well  ?  " 

I  think  it  would  be  wise.  If  he  were  my  son  it  would  be  thought 
better  that  he  should  live  here  upon  the  property,  among  the  people  who 
are  to  become  his  tenants,  than  remain  up  in  London,  or  perhaps  be 
sent  to  India.  lie  has  one  profession  as  the  heir  of  this  pU^e,  and  that, 
I  think,  should  be  enough." 

I  should  have  bat  an  idle  life  of  it  down  here,"  said  Bernard. 

^That  would  be  your  own  fault.  But  if  you  did  as  I  would  hsTe  yon, 
your  file  would  not  be  idle."  In  this  he  was  alluding  to  Bernard's  pro- 
pooed  maniage,  bat  as  to  that  nothing  further  oonld  be  said  In  Bell's 
prosence.  Bell  understood  it  all,  and  sat  quite  silent,  with  demure  ooun- 
tenanoe  ^ — perhaps  eren  with  something  of  sternness  in  her  ftoe. 

**  But  the  fiiet  is,*'  said  Mrs.  Dale,  qteaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  haTing 
wdl  oooddered  what  die  was  about  to  say,  ^  that  Bernard  is  not  exactly 
die  same  as  your  son.*' 

*<Why  not?"  ssid  the  squire.  ''I  hare  eren  o£fered  to  settle  the 
property  on  him  if  he  will  leave  the  serriee." 

"Ton  do  not  owe  him  so  much  as  you  would  owe  your  son;  and, 
dierslbre^  he  does  not  owe  you  as  much  as  he  would  owe  his  father.** 

**If  you  mean  that  I  cannot  constrain  him,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
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M  regards  money  I  have  offered  to  do  ftr  him  quite*  at  aueh  as  aqj 
father  would  &el  called  19011  to  do  for  an  cmfy  aon.** 

"  I  hope  jou  don*t  think  me  imgratefiil,"  aaid  Bemaxd* 

"No,  I  dk)  not;  but  I  think  joa  immindfiaL  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  abont  it,  however ; — not  about  that.  If  yon  should  many— And 
then  he  stopped  himself  feeling  that  he  eo«ld  not  go  on  in  BeU*s  preoenoe. 

« If  he  should  mariy>*'  said  Mrs.  Dale»  "it  may  well  be  that  his  wile 
would  like  a  house  of  her  own." 

Wouldn't  she  hnve  this  houie  ?  **  said  the  squire,  angrily.  "  Isn*t  it- 
big  enoui^  ?  I  only  want  one  room  ibr  myself  and  Td  give  up  that  if  it 
were  neoenary.** 

«<That*s  nonsenss,**  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  It  isn*t  nottsensia,'*  ssid  the  squire. 

"  You*!!  be  squirs  of  AUiugton  for  the  next  twenty  years,"  nid  Hrs. 
Bale.'  "And  as  loQg  as  you  an  the  squire,  you'll  be  master  ef  this 
house;  at  least,  I  hope  so.  I  don't  appsoTe  of  raonarchs  abdicating  in 
ftvoqr  pf  young  people.** 

.  <*I  deii*t  think  uoole  Cihnatopher  would  look  at  all  well  like  Charles 
the  ^fth,**  said  Lily. 

"  I  would  always  keifi  a  cell  for  you,  my  darliug,  if  I  did,"  eaid  the 
squire,  regarding  her  with  that  painful,  special  tenderness.  Lily,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Dale,  put  her  hand  out  secretly  and  got  hold  of  her 
mother's,  thereby  indicating  that  she  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  cell 
offered  to  her  by  her  uncle;  or  to  look  to  him  as  the  companion  of  her 
monastic  seclusion.  Aiter  that  there  was  nothing  more  then  said  as  to 
Bernaixl*8  prospects. 

"Mrs.  Heam  is  dining  at  the  vicarage,  I  suppose? "  neked  the  t^quire. 
Yes ;  Bhe  went  in  ailer  church,"  said  Bdi.  "  I  saw  her  go  with 
Mrs.  Boyce." 

"She  told  me  she  never  would  dine  with  tlicm  again  after  dark  iu 
winter,"  naid  ^Ii  b.  I)ale.  "  The  last  time  slie  was  there,  tlie  boy  let  the 
lamp  blow  out  as  she  was  going  home,  and  she  lost  her  way.  The  truth 
was,  she  waa  angry  because  Mr.  Boyce  didn't  go  with  her." 

**  She's  always  angry,''  R;ud  the  squire.  "  She  hardly  Hj)eak8  to  nie 
now.  When  she  paid  Ik  r  rent  the  other  day  to  Jollifi'e,  she  said  she 
hoped  it  would  do  me  much  good  j  as  though  she  Uiought  me  a  brute  for 
taking  it." 

*'  So  she  does,"  said  Bernard. 

**  She's  very  old,  you  know,"  8nid  Bell. 

**  I'd  give  her  tlie  house  for  nothing,  if  I  were  you,  uncle,"  said  Lily. 

**  No,  my  dear;  if  you  were  me  you  would  not.  I  should  be  very 
wrong  to  do  so.  Why  should  Mrs.  Iltarn  have  her  house  for  notliing, 
any  more  than  her  meat  or  her  clothes?  It  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  "were  I  to  give  her  so  much  money  into  her  hand  yearly;  but 
it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  do  to,  seeing  that  she  is  not  an  object  of 
charity  j — and  it  would  b«  wrong  in  her  to  take  it " 
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«  Aad  ihe  wouldn't  tOn  il^**  iaid  ICn.  Dale. 

^  I  dim*t  tbiitk  dbe  tnmld.  Bui  if  iha  did,  Via  me  Ae  ivould  grumble 
iMcauM  H  wm'I  doaUe  tiie  anoiiiit  And  if  Bffr.  Bojce  had  gone  Home 
wiA  her,  the  wonid  haTe  grumbled  becmne  he  walked  too  fast." 
She  is  rwy  old,"  taud  Bell,  again. 

"But,  nevertheles?,  she  ought  to  know  V)ettcr  tlian  to  ppcnk  cli«- 
paraginglj  of  me  to  my  servants.  Slio  should  have  more  resppct  for 
herself."  And  the  squire  showed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  tliat  he  thought 
Terj  much  about  it.  « 

It  was  very  long  and  very  dull  that  Christmas  evening,  making 
Bernard  fcx-l  strongly  that  he  would  be  very  foolis^h  to  give  up  his 
profession,  and  tie  himself  down  to  a  life  at  Allitigton.  Wonion  are 
more  accustomed  than  men  to  long,  dull,  uncmplovrd  hnura;  and, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Dale  and  her  druighters  bore  tlie  tedium  cournjroously. 
While  hr»  yawned,  Rtrotcht d  hinipelf,  nnd  went  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
they  sat  dcniun-ly,  li:*tpning  as  the  Bquire  laid  down  the  law  on  small 
matters,  and  contradicting^  him  occasionally  when  the  spirit  of  either  of 
them  prompted  her  specially  to  do  so.  "  Of  course  you  know  much 
better  than  1  do,"  he  would  say.       Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Pale  would  answer. 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it.    But  "    So  the  evening 

wore  itself  away  ;  and  when  the  squire  was  h  ll  al<me  at  half-past  nine,  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  day  had  passed  badly  with  him.  That  was  his  style 
of  life,  and  he  expected  no  more  from  it  than  he  got.  He  did  not  look  to 
find  things  very  pleasant,  and,  if  not  happy,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  contented. 

^'  Only  think  of  Johnny  Eaiues  being  atQuestwick  Manor  I"  said  Bell| 
as  tbey  were  going  home. 

"1  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  be  there,''  said  Lily.    "I  would  rather 
i(  should  be  he  than  I,  because  Lady  Julia  is  so  n:runi}>y.** 

"But  asking  your  uncle  Christopher  especially  to  meet  him!"  said 
Mrs.  Dale.  "  There  mmt  be  some  reason  for  it."  Then  Lily  felt  die 
■oreness  come  upon  her  again,  and  spoke  no  further  upon  the  .subject. 

We  all  know  that  there  was  a  special  rea.son,  and  that  Lily's  soreness 
WES  not  false  in  its  mysterious  forebodings.  Eames,  on  the  evening  after 
his  dinner  at  Puwkins',  liad  seen  the  earl,  and  explained  to  him  that  he 
could  not  leave  town  till  the  Saturday  eveninir ;  but  that  he  could  remain 
over  the  Tuesday.  He  must  be  at  his  office  by  twelve  on  Wednesday, 
and  could  manage  to  do  that  by  an  early  train  from  Guestwick. 

"  Very  well,  Johnny,"  said  the  earl,  talking  to  his  young  friend  with 
the  bedroom  candle  in  his  hand,  88  be  was  going  up  to  dress.  Then  I'll 
tell  you  what;  I've  been  thinking  of  it.  I'll  ask  Dale  to  come  over  to 
iSamtat  on  Tuesday;  and  if  he'll  oome,  I'll  explain  the  whole  matter  to 
him  myself.  Ue*8  a  man  of  business,  and  he^U  understand.  If  he  won't 
come,  why  then  yoa  must  go  over  to  AUington,  and  find  him,  if  you  can, 
OB  the  Tuesday  morning;  or  ill  go  to  him  myself,  which  will  be  better. 
Ton  mnstn't  keep  me  now,  as  I  am  ever  so  much  too  late." 

Samea  did  not  attempt  to  koep  him,  but  wont  away  feeling  that  the 
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wbole  matter  was  being  arranged  for  Um  in  a  Tciy  wonderM  way.  And 
wben  he  got  to  Allington  he  fimnd  that  the  aqnire  had  aocsepted  the  earPa 
invitation*  Then  he  dedared  to  Umaelf  that  there  was  no  longer  adj 
poanbility  of  retractation  Ibr  hina.  Of  conrse  he  did  not  wish  to  retraot* 
The  one  great  longing  of  his  liie  was  to  call  Lily  Dale  his  own.  Bnt 
he  iidt  afraid  of  the  squire, — that  the  squire  would  despise  him  and  snub 
him,  and  that  the  earl  would  peroeiTe  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  irhm 
he  saw  how  his  client  was  scorned  and  snubbed.  It  wss  arranged  that 
the  earl  was  to  take  the  aquire  into  his  own  room  for  a  lew  minntea  before 
dinner,  and  Johnny  ftlt  that  he  would  be  hardly  able  to  stand  his 
ground  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  two  old  men  ahould  make  theb 
appearsnoe  together. 

He  got  on  Tery  well  with  Lady  Julia,  who  gave  hersdf  no  airs,  and 
made  herself  very  civil.  Her  brother  had  told  her  the  whole  story,  and 
she  felt  as  anxious  as  he  did  to  provide  Lily  w  ith  another  husband  in 
place  of  that  horrible  man  Crosbie.  "  She  has  been  very  fortunate  in  her 
escape,"  she  said  to  her  brother ;  "  very  fortunate."  The  earl  agreed 
with  this,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  his  own  favourite  Johnny  would  make 
much  the  nicer  lover  of  the  two.  But  Lady  Julia  liad  her  doubts  as  to 
Lily's  acquiescence.  *'  But,  Theodore,  he  must  not  .^pcuk  to  Miss  Lilian 
Dale  herself  about  it  yet  a  while." 

" No,"  said  the  earl;  "  not  for  a  mouth  or  so." 

"  He  will  have  a  better  chance  if  he  C4in  remain  silent  for  six  months,** 
said  Lady  Julia. 

Bless  my  soul  I  somebody  else  will  have  x^^^l^^*^  her  up  beibre 
that,"  said  the  carl. 

In  answer  to  this  Lady  Julia  merely  shook  her  head. 

Johnny  went  over  to  his  mother  on  Christmas  day  after  church,  and 
Was  received  by  her  and  by  his  sister  with  great  honour.  And  she  gave 
him  many  injunctions  as  to  his  behaviour  at  the  earl's  table,  even 
descending  to  small  details  about  his  boots  aiid  linen.  But  Johnny  had 
already  begun  to  feel  at  the  Manor  that,  after  all,  people  are  not  so  very 
difierent  in  their  ways  of  life  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Lady  Julia*s 
manners  were  certainly  not  quite  those  of  Mrs.  Koper ;  but  she  made  the 
tea  very  much  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  made  at  Burton  Crescent,  and 
Eames  found  that  he  could  cat  his  egg,  at  any  rate  on  the  second  momiog, 
without  any  tremor  in  his  hand,  in  spite  of  the  coronet  on  the  silver  egg- 
cup.  He  did  feel  himself  to  be  rather  out  of  his  place  in  the  Manor  pew 
on  the  Sunday,  conceiying  that  all  the  congr^tion  was  looking  at  him ; 
but  he  got  over  this  on  Christmas  Day,  and  sat  quite  comfortably  in  his 
soft;  comer  during  the  sermon,  almost  going  to  sleep.  And  when  he 
walked  with  the  earl  after  church  to  the  gate  over  which  the  noble  peer 
had  climbed  in  his  agony,  and  inspected  the  hedge  through  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  he  waa  quite  at  home  with  his  httle  jokes,  bantering  his 
august  companion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  somersault.  But  be  it  alwaya 
remembered  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a  young  man  pay  be  iree 
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nd  «uj  wilh  his  cider  md  n^ieiior,— the  niode  pleaaant  «i&d  the  mode 
ofltanife.  Had  it  ben  in  Jdum/e  nature  to  try  the  latter,  the  earra  haok 
iponld  aoon  hanre  been  np  at  onoe,  and  the  play  would  have  been  orer. 
Bm  it  iraa  not  in  Johnnj'a  natnie  to  do  ao,  and  therefore  it  waa  that  the 
call  liked  hinu 

At  laat  eame  the  hour  of  dinner  on  Tuesday,  or  at  least  the  hour  at 
'which  the  sqtrire  had  been  asked  to  show  himself  at  the  Manor  House. 
Eames,  as  by  agreement  with  his  patron,  did  not  come  down  so  as  to  show 
himself  till  after  the  interview.  Lady  Julia,  who  had  been  present  at 
their  discussions,  had  a^eed  to  receive  the  squire ;  and  then  a  servant 
was  to  ask  him  to  step  into  the  earl's  own  room.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  tlirte  conspired  together,  planning  and  plotting  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  beautirully  green  and  fresh. 

"  lie  can  be  as  cross  as  an  old  stick  when  he  likes  it,"  said  the  earl, 
speaking  of  the  squire;  *'aad  we  must  take  care  not  to  rub  him  the 
wrong  way." 

"  I  slian't  know  what  to  say  to  him  when  I  come  down,"  said  Johnny. 

"Just  shake  hands  with  him  and  don't  say  anything,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

**  ril  give  him  some  port  wine  tliat  ought  to  soften  his  heart,"  said  the 
earl,  "  and  then  we'll  see  how  he  is  in  tlie  evening.'* 

Eamea  heard  the  wheels  of  the  sfjuire's  little  open  carriage  and 
trembled.  The  squire,  unconscious  of  all  schemes,  soon  foimd  himself 
with  Lady  Julia,  and  within  two  minutes  of  his  entrance  was  walked  olF 
to  the  earl's  private  room.  "  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  certainly  ; "  and 
followed  the  man-servant.  The  earl,  as  lie  entered,  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  his  round  rosy  face  was  a  picture  of  good-humour. 

I'm  very  glad  jovCve  oomei  Dale,"  said  he.  Tve  soinethiog  I  want 
to  ai^  to  you." 

Mr.  Dale,  who  neither  in  heart  nor  in  manner  was  so  light  a  man  as 
the  earl,  took  the  proffered  hand  of  his  host,  and  bowed  his  head  slightly, 
Bgnifying  tliat  he  was  willing  tD  listen  to  anything. 

I  think  I  told  you,"  continued  the  earl,  ^  that  young  John  Eames  is 
down  here  ;  but  he  goes  back  to-morrow,  as  they  can't  spare  him  at  his 
offiee.  He's  a  yery  good  feUow, — as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  an  un- 
commonly  good  young  man.    I've  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  myaelf." 

Li  answer  lo  thia  Mr.  Dale  did  not  sny  much.  He  sat  down,  and  in 
aome  general  terms  expressed  bis  good- will  towards  all  tlic  Eames  family. 

"  Aa  yon  know.  Dale,  I'm  a  very  bad  hand  at  talking,  and  therefore 
I  wan*t  beat  about  the  bosh  in  what  I've  got  to  eaj  at  present.  Of  course 
we^ve  all  heard  of  that  aeoundxel  Cioabie^  and  the  way  he  has  treated  yonr 
Bieoe  lilian.** 

^  He  is  a  aeonndret, — an  nmnixed  aoonndrel.  Bnt  the  leaa  we  aaf 
t3boQ%  tfuit  the  better.  It  is  ill  mentioning  a  girFa  name  in  such  a  mattet 
aa  that.** 

**  Bat»  mj  dear  Bale^  I  must  mention  it  at  the  preaent  mome&t.  Dear 
young  duldi  I  would  do  anything  to  comfort  her  t  And  I  hope  that  aome* 
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ibiiig  may  h%  done  to  comfoH  h«r.  Do  you  know  that  ibat  young  tnan 
iroa  in  kve  with  her  long  befor«  Croabte  mr  saw  her  t 
*<  What ;— John  Eames  1 " 

^  Tes,  John  Eames.  And  I  wi»h  heartily  for  his  sake  that  he  had  Won 
her  regard  before  she  had  met  that  rascal  whom  you  had  to  stay  down 
at  your  house." 

"A  man  cannot  help  these  things,  De  Ouost,"  said  the  squire. 

"No,  no,  no  !  There  are  such  men  about  the  world,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  them  at  a  glance.  He  was  my  ncpliow's  friend,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  my  nephew  was  in  fault.  But  I  wish, — I  only 
Bay  that  I  wish, — she  had  first  known  what  are  this  young  man's  feelings 
towards  her." 

**  But  she  mi'-dit  not  have  t1iouc[lit  of  him  as  vou  do.'* 
"He  is  an  unconnnonly  good-looking  young  fellow;  straight  made, 
broad  in  the  clicst,  with  a  good,  honcfst  eye,  and  a  younfr  man's  proper 
courage.    He  has  never  been  taught  to  give  hinibelf  airs  like  a  dancing 
monkev;  but  I  think  he's  all  the  better  for  that." 
**  But  it's  too  late,  now,  De  Ouest." 

*'  No,  no;  that's  just  where  it  is.  It  mustn't  be  too  late!  That  child 
18  not  to  lose  her  whole  life  because  a  villain  has  played  her  false.  Of 
course  slie'U  suffer.  Just  at  present  it  wouldn't  do,  I  suppose,  to  talk  to 
her  about  a  now  sweethoart.  But,  Dale,  the  time  will  oome;  tlie  time 
will  come  ; — the  time  always  does  come." 

"It  has  nerer  come  to  you  and  me,"  said  the  squire,  with  the 
■lightest  possible  smile  on  his  dry  cheeks.  The  story  of  their  Utos  had 
been  so  far  the  same;  each  ha  l  loved,  and  each  had  been  disappointed, 
and  then  each  had  remained  single  through  life. 

YeSyit  ha.","  said  the  earl,  with  no  slight  touch  of  feeling  and  CYCn  df 
romance  in  what  he  said.  We  have  retricked  our  beams  in  our  own 
ways,  and  our  lives  have  not  been  desolate.  But  for  her,— yott  and  h«r 
mother  will  look  forward  to  see  her  married  aome  day," 

I  have  not  thought  about  it." 
"  But  I  want  you  to  think  about  it.   I  want  to  interest  you  in  this 
iellow*8  fiiTour  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  mean  to  be  Tery  open  with  yon.  I 
suppose  you*U  giro  her  something  7  " 

don*t  know,  Tm  sure,**  said  the  squire,  almost  offended  at  an 
inquiiy  of  such  a  nature. 

Well,  then,  whether  you  do  or  not,  1*11  giye  him  something,**  sud 
the  earL  **I  shouldn't  haye  yentured  to  meddle  in  the  matter  had  I 
not  intended  to  put  myself  in  such  a  position  with  reference  to  him  as 
would  justify  me  in  adcing  the  question.**  And  the  peer  aa  he  spoke 
^rew  himself  up  to  his  full  hdght  "  If  such  a  match  can  he  made,  it 
diall  not  be  a  bad  marriage  for  your  niece  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
I  shall  hare  pleasure  in  giving  to  him ;  but  I  shall  hare  more  pleasure 
ihe  can  share  what  I  give*** 

«  She  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  squire^ 
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*'  I  tliinle  she  would  be  if  she  Imew  joung  £011100.  I  hope  the  day 
naj  eoine  when  she  wall  be  to.  I  hope  that  you  and  I  may  see  tiiem  hnppy 
together,  and  that  yoa  too  may  thank  me  ibr  haring  aaairted  an  making 
thcmao.  Shall  we  go  in  to  Lady  Jolia  now  7**  The  earl  had  fell  that 
he  had  not  qnite  anooeeded ;  thai  hia  offiur  had  been  aooepted  aomewhal 
coldly,  and  had  not  mnch  hope  thai  farther  good  could  be  done  on  that 
day,  even  with  the  help  of  hia  beet  port-wane. 

Half  a  moment,"  aaid.the  aqnire.   (^Thm  are  matt«a  aa  to  which 
I  nerer  find  myself  .able  to  ^eak  quickly,  and  thia  certainly  aeeme  to  be 
one  of  them.  If  yon  win  allow  me  I  will  think  over  whai  yon  luMre  said 
and  then  see  you  again."  • 
Certainly,  certainly." 

**  Bnt  for  yonr  own  part  in  the  matter,  for  your  great  generosity  and 
kind  heart,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  wannest  thanks.*'  Then  the  iquire 
bowed'low,  aad  preceded  the  earl  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  De  Guest  still  felt  that  he  had  not  succeeded.  We  may  pro- 
bably say,  looking  at  the  squire^s  character  and  peculiarities,  that  no 
marked  success  was  probable  at  the  first  opening-out  of  such  a  subject. 
He  bad  said  of  himself  that  he  was  never  able  to  speak  quickly  in  matters 
of  moment ;  but  he  would  more  correctly  have  described  his  own  character 
had  he  diclarcd  that  he  could  not  tliink  of  them  quickly.  As  it  was,  the 
earl  was  disappointed ;  but  liad  lie  been  able  to  read  the  squire's  mind, 
his  diiiappointment  would  have  been  loss  strong,  Mr.  Dale  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  being  treated  well,  and  that  the  effort  being  made 
was  intended  with  kindness  to  those  belonging  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  ia 
hia  nature  to  be  demonstrative  and  quick  at  expressions  of  gratitude.  So 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  cold,  placid  face,  leading  EumeSy 
and  Lady  Julia  also,  to  suppose  that  no  good  had  been  done. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  "  said  Johnny,  walking  up  to  him  in  a  Avild  sort 
of  manner, — going  through  a  premeditated  IcssoUi  but  doing  it  without 
any  presence  of  mind. 

**lIowdo  you  do,  Eamcs?"  paid  the  squire,  speaking  with  a  very  cold 
Toice.  And  then  there  was  nothing  further  said  till  the  dinner  was 
announced. 

*'  Dale,  I  know  you  drink  port,"  said  the  earl  when  Lady  Julia  left 
them.  *^  If  you  say  you  don't  like  that,  I  shall  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Ah  I  that's  the  '20,"  said  the  squire,  tasting  it. 

"  I  should  rather  tliink  it  is,"  said  the  earl.  **  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  it  early,  and  it  hasn't  been  moved  for  thirty  years.  I  like  to  give  it 
to  a  man  who  knows  it,  as  you  do,  at  the  first  glance.  Now  there's  my 
friend  Johnny  there;  it's  thrown  away  upon  him." 

"  No,  my  lord,  it  ia  not.    I  think  it's  uncommonly  nice." 

"  Uncommonly  nice  I  So  is  champagne,  or  ginger-beer,  or  lollipops, — 
for  those  who  hke  them.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  yott  can  taste  wine 
with  half  a  pickled  orange  in  your  mouth  I " 
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**  ICH  eome  to  him  aoom  enough/*  nid  the  squire. 
Twentj  port  iron*t  eome  to  him  when  he  is  m  oM  as  we  are,**  mad 

the  ear],  forgetting  that  by  that  time  aixty  port  will  be  aawmiderfiil  to  the 
then  living  seniors  of  the  age  as  was  his  owb  pet  Tintage  to  him. 

The  good  wine  did  in  some  sort  soften  the  squire  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  nothing  further  was  said  as  to  the  new  matrimonial  scheme.  TBe 
earl  did  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Dale  was  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  his 
own  young  friend,  asking  a  question  here  and  there  as  to  his  life  in 
London,  and  saying  something  about  tlie  work  at  the  Income-tax  Office. 

*•  It  is  hard  work,"  said  Eanies.  "  If  you're  under  the  line,  they  make 
a  great  row  about  it,  send  for  you,  and  look  at  you  as  though  you'd  be^ 
-  robbing  the  bank;  but  they  think  nothing  of  keeping  you  till  five." 

"  But  how  long  do  you  have  for  lunch  and  reading  the  papers  ?  "  said 
the  earl. 

"Not  ten  minutes.  We  take  a  paper  among  twenty  of  us  for  half  the 
day.  That's  exactly  nine  minutes  to  each  ;  and  as  forluuchj  we  only  have 
a  biscuit  dipped  in  ink." 

"  Dipped  in  ink  I  "  said  the  Fquirc. 

**  It  comes  to  that,  for  you  have  to  be  writing  while  you  munch  it.*' 
"  I  hear  all  about  you,"  said  the  earl;    Sir  Raffle  Buffle  is  an  old 
crony  of  mine." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  heard  my  name  as  yet,"  said  Johnny.  "Bat 
do  you  really  know  him  well.  Lord  De  Guest?  " 

"  Haven't  seen  him  these  thirty  years;  but  I  did  know  him.'* 
"  We  call  him  old  Huffle  Scuffle." 

"  Huffle  Scuffle  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  always  was  Huffle  Scuffle ;  a  noisjTi 
pietentioiiSy  empty-beaded  fellow.  But  I  oughtn't  to  say-so  before  you, 
young  man.    Come,  we'll  go  into  the  dra^-ing-room." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  "  aaked  Lady  Julia,  as  soon  as  the  squire  was 
gone.  There  was  no  attempt  at  conoealmenti  and  the  quesdon  was  asked 
in  Johnny's  presence. 

"  Well,  he  did  not  say  much.  And  coming  from  him,  that  ought  to 
be  taken  as  a  good  sign.  He  is  to  think  of  it,  and  let  me  see  him  again. 
You  hold  your  head  up,  Johnny,  and  remember  that  yoa  ahan*t  want  a 
ftiend  on  your  side.   Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.** 

At  seren  o*elock  on  the  following  morning  Eames  started  on  his  retnm 
joomey,  and  waa  at  hia  desk  at  twelve  o'clock, — as  per  agreement  with  hit 
taskmaster  at  the  Income-tax  Office. 
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Tbe  peiMiotl  wziien,  especially  the  irriten  in  newspapers,  wlio  tanrnie 
Id  ChemMlTet  the  right  of  i^Meking  in  the  name  of  the  nation  at  lai^,  are 
In  the  habit  of  eonatantlj  nsmg  the  nord  we,**  not  oafy  in  fhe  common 
ame  of  who  write  tIJs,**  hot  in  iSttm  apeeial  and  peenliar  tense  of  **We» 
the  English  people."  The  hroad,  genetal  principle  with  which  a  leading 
article  geneiaOy  aeta  oat  to  ran  ita  race  is  constantly  thrown  into  the 
Ibnn  of  amne  aawttion  of  Aia  sort.  **  We  are  not  a  speculative  people,'* 
^We  are  a  patient  people,"  We  can  make  anything  in  the  world  except 
ahandaome  public  building,"  &c.  A  complete  collection  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  kind  uttered  in  any  given  year  in  any  one  popular  paper, 
would  supply  a  highly  cnrioiia  portrait  of  the  nation — not  as  others  see 
it,  but  as  it  is  seen  by  writers  who  embody  in  their  own  persons  a  full 
doee  of  the  national  characteristics,  and  who  intensify  by  describing 
them.  Some  curious  and  important  consequences  follow  from  the  habit 
of  propagating  in  all  directions  notions  on  such  an  important  subjc^ct  as 
the  national  character  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  periodical  literature, 
the  first  and  most  pressing  of  which  is  to  produce  impressions  as  vivid  as 
they  arc  transient. 

The  first  observation  wliich  arises  on  it  is,  that  the  view  of  the  English 
character  which  it  produces  is  tinged  throughout  by  humourous  self- 
depreciation.  Of  the  commonplaces  which  abound  in  newspapers  about 
English  national  character  few  are  directly  and  in  terms  boastful,  or 
even  complimcnlary.  The  commonest  expressions  on  the  subject  arc 
meant  to  justify  measures  or  institutions  by  a  half-contemptuous  admis- 
sion of  the  absence  from  the  English  character  of  some  lofty  attribute 
"which  would  have  remedied  the  defects  complained  of ;  but  this  is  always 
attended  with  an  insinuation,  more  or  less  express,  that  the  attribute  in 
question  is  not  really  lofty  or  magnificent,  though  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  dispute  its  claims.  Suppose,  for  instance — and  it  is  a  very  common 
case — that  the  object  in  view  is  to  pooh-pooh  and  set  on  one  side  some 
clergyman  who  has  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  what  are  usually 
viewed  as  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  The  commonest,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective,  ways  of  doing  so  is  to  say  in  substance — "  This  may  bo 
all  very  well,  but  we  are  not  a  speculative  nation ;  carry  your  doubts 
and  inquiries  elsewhere."  This  is  in  terms  an  adini.s>iion  that  the  English 
people  has  renounced  the  highest  of  its  intellectual  functions,  and  that 
it  i.s  fit  only  for  those  lower  exertions  of  intelligence  by  which  men 
provide  for  their  daily  wants.  The  writer  really  does  intend  to  hint 
Bomething  of  the  kind,  though  he  probably  docs  not  precisely  know 
lumaelf  how  fiur  he  ia  prepared  to  go  ^  but  he  means  a  good  deal  more 
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besides.    He  means  to  insinuate  that  the  Rpcculatioill  OH  winch  thev 
clerical  heretic  is  disposed  to  set  so  high  a  price  are,  in  truth,  all 
nonsenae,  and  that  the  British  public,  >vith  ita  oooteroptuous  admiaaion 
of  ignorancei  ia  wiaer  than  its  self-satisfied  inatmctor)  with  hia  preaamp- 
tnona  daima  to  aaperior  knowledge.   For  once  in  a'waj,  anch  an  ezprea- 
aion  maj  paaa  muster  well  enough.   The  proper  answer  to  a  penon 
otherwise  not  worth  answering  may  freqnenUj  be — "  No  doubt  you  are 
much  wiaer  than  I,  but  this  ia  mj  opinion,  and  I  ahall  act  on  it/*  In 
time,  however,  such  admisaiona,  inade  merely  for  controversial  purporn^ 
become  eatabliahed  aa  xecpgnized  oommonplacea.  For  aome  temporaiy 
purpoae  people  are  told  that  they  are  thta,  that,  and  the  other,  but  at  hut 
thqr  come  to  think  that  the  fact  ia  really  ao.   An  opinion  grows  up  that 
the  English  nation  ia  not  fitted  for  apeeuhuion— that  it  has  little  logical 
power— that  it  carea  little  for  ''theoiy,**  meaning  thereby  principle  in 
any  form;  and  theae  opinion^  put  ibrwazd  with  humououa  levity,  and 
peraiated  in  more  from  a  good-natured  contempt  of  thoM  iigainat  whom 
th(7  are  levelled  than  for  any  other  purpoae,  have  often  moat  aeriona 
practical  conaequencei.  For  inatanee,  it  waa  for  many  yeara  a  finhion  to. 
aay  that  we  are  not  a  military  people;  that  the  English  nation  are  utteriy 
indifierent  to  military  glory,  and  that  we  had  finally  betaken  ourMlyes  to 
the  acq^uiaition  of  wealth  aa  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  aerioua 
people.    Some  of  our  readera  may  happen  to  remember  a  caricature  of  a 
well-known  picture  which  appeared  in  Pimekf  and  which  embodied  thia 
aentiment  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  The  title  of  the  caricature  was 
"The  Choice  of  Herculea.'*    John  Bull,  aa  Herculea,  waa  between 
Hr.  Cobden  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.   He  willingly  ibllowed  the 
prophet  of  free-trade,  who  waa  pushing  him  along  towarda  peace  and 
plenty,  and  looking  back  with  a  good-humoured  grin  at  the  hero,  who^ 
with  a  atem  countenance,  waa  pointing  upwards.   It  haa  now  become 
almoat  trivial  to  aay  how  completely  false  thia  impresaion  was^  and  how 
important  were  the  consequencea  of  the  miatake.  It  ia  far  firam  impro- 
bable that  many  Uvea  and  much  money  might  have  been  saved  if  we  had 
been  a  little  lesa  ready  to  admit  that  we  had  ceaaed  to  care  for  anything 
beyond  presetat  eaae  and  comfort,  and  if  we  had  insisted  a  little  more  on 
our  retention  of  the  propertiea  whidi  have  made  England  a  great  nation. 
It  is  alwaya  beat  to  qieak  the  eacact  truth  about  both  men  and  nation^ 
and  it  ia  unworthy  to  allow  false  conceptiona  of  the  character  of  the 
country  to  grow  up  for  no  better  reason  than  that  by  doing  so  we  jiany 
for  the  moment  aome  troubleaome  question,  and  aave  ouraelvea  the  paina 
of  finding  the  true  answer.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  commonplaces^ 
and  thdr  rehition  to  the  real  atate  of  the  caae. 

One  oonaiderable  group  of  these  refera  to  the  intellectual  diaraeler 
of  the  countiy.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  aaaertion,  <*  We  are  not 
a  speculative  people and  thia  dogma  ia  worked  in  auch  a  way  aa  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  almoat  every  new  opinion  advanced  upon  any 
subject  which  the  general  body  of  the  public  arc  not  at  moment 
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inclineil  to  discuss.  Theological  discussion,  within  certain  limiu,  is  the 
very  breath  of  the  nostrils  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  public. 
The  standing  duels  between  different  sects  of  Clu-istians,  and  different 
fhadea  of  opinion — between  tlie  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
between  the  Hivdi  and  the  Low  Churchman,  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  Disscntci-s — are  never  interfered  with  ;  they  go  on  per- 
petually in  their  own  spheres,  and  according  to  their  own  rules,  without 
exciting  the  faintest  censure,  generally  speaking  without  even  attracting 
attention.  If,  however,  certain  limits,  ill-defined,  though  generally  tacitly 
understood,  are  transgressed;  if  the  prlncij)les  usually  taken  for  granted 
on  both  sides  are  brought  into  serious  question — especially  if  this  is  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  any  considerable  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion and  interest — all  the  more  influential  organs  of  public  opinion  give 
utterance,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  prolonged  and  scandalized  hush.  The 
disputants  are  told  that  they  arc  stretching  their  tether  too  far.  "  We  are 
not  a  speculative  people."  We — the  English  peo^ile — arc  not  going  to 
hear  real  discusidons  upon  these  subjects.  Our  principles  arc  fixed,  our 
minds  made  up,  and  let  no  man  who  wishes  for  anything  that  otliera  can 
give  him  presume  to  try  to  unsettle  them.  In  politics  the  hush  is  neither 
so  loud  nor  so  long,  for  the  custom  of  the  country  permits  a  much  greater 
amount  of  real  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  upon  these  than  upon 
most  oiher  subjects.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  theological  departmenty 
there  is  a  Uo^L  Let  people  try  to  test  almost  any  Institution  by  any- 
thing that  wears  the  appearance  of  an  abstract  principle,  and  they  will  be 
eonfronled  with  the  same  doctrine  in  a  slightly  different  shape.  Probably 
thej  maj  not  be  told  that  we  are  not  a  speculative  people,"  bat  they  will 
most  amtredly  Icam,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  that  we  are  a  practical 
people;  that  the  English  nation  is  not  to  be  deluded  by  theory;  that 
eompronise  is  the  very  soul  cf  all  our  institutional  and  that  onless  a  man 
k  prepared  to  suggest  some  oompromise  which  the  two  contending  parties 
are  likdy  to  aeeept,  he  had  better  hold  his  peace  altogether.  Some  years 
ago  a  disenssion  arose  about  Sonday  trains  or  Sunday  shopping.  A  very 
pf^mhur  and  influential  writer,  having  oecaidon  to  handle  the  subjeeti 
obaerred  in  tiie  nsnal  oracolar  way,  <*  The  Englidi  Sunday  is  a  eom-> 
proouae,'*  and  he  went  on  to  point  oat  that  it  shared  that  oharaoteristio 
with  the  British  oonstitation  and  many  other  standing  subjects  of  venera* 
tiau  Wherever  any  arrangement  whatever  has  to  be  regulated  on  any- 
thing approadiing  to  a  principle^  observations  of  the  same  sort  are  always 
pot  forward.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  a  l<^Gal  people ; 
on  other  occasions  we  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
he  eonsistent.  In  one  way  or  other  we  are  continually  boasting,  with  a 
strong  spice  of  the  pride  that  apes  humility,  of  a  strange  diiqpropordon 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  strength  of  our  reason  and  that  of 
our  prejudices,  b  it  in  fact  true  that  such  a  disproportion  exists  ?  Does 
the  English  nation  as  a  rule  disregard  the  truth?  Is  it  incapable  of  being 
eoBTinced  by  an  impartial  inc^uiry  into  truth  that  its  preoonoeiTed 
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opinioDi  an  not  Ime  in  ftct|  and  that  ttt  inatitiitiont  or  aiitelM  of  belief 
oi^t  to  be  altered  7  If  theee  tbtnga  avenot  ao,  it  would  aurely  beivorth 
wbUe  to  give  up  tbo  babit  of  aaaertii^  tbat  tbe^are^  and  of  Ibni  analead- 
ing  tboae  wbo  bave  to  act  witb  foferance  to  tbcir  oonoeptiooa  of  Englidi 
cbaractar  into        wblob  nay  baro  rvy  aeriona  praotieal  renilti. 

A  peraon  diepoied  to  inquire  eeriooalj  nbetber  or  not  tba  Sngiiib  are 
ft  qpecnbitiTo  people  would,  in  tbe  firat  plaee^  -try.to  asoertatn  wbat  be 
meant  hy  tbe  word,  and  bj  otber  words  of  tbe  obbm  aort.  Upon  inquiry 
be  would  find  it  impoiaible  to  aasign  to  ibem  anj  otber  meaning  tban 
tbat  of  tboogbtlul,  Ibnd  of  inquiry,  and  tbe  like.  A  man  i^eeobrtea  wbo 
if  in  tbe  babit  of  oomparing  tbe  world  oulaide  of  bim  witb  tbe  prinmplee 
on  wbieb  be  utually  acta,  and  wbo  judgea  of  tfie  trutb  of  Ida  prineiplea 
by  considering  bow  fiv  tb^  agree  wiib  tiie  ftola  to  wbieb  tbey  are  applied* 
He  is  in  sbort  a  man  wbo  lorea  ibe  trutb,  wbo  wuhee  to  find  out  wbat  it 
is,  and  wbo,  wben  be  baa  found  it  out^  acta  upon  bia  disooreiy.  Boee  tiie 
iSoglisb  dunacter  answer  to  tbis  description  f  Tbe  wbole  Idstory  of  tbe 
nation  answers,  Tes,  in  tbe  mos^  empbatie  maonar.  Perbaps  tbeva  ia  net 
in  aU  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  any  people  wbieb  baa  on  all  occasiona  aAered 
ao  vigorously  to  tbat  of  tbe  trutb  of  wbidi  it  baa  onee  been  ooortnoad, 
or  baa  allowed  ita  policy  to  be  influenced  so  deeply  and  permanently  by 
ftbstraot  reaaoning.  It  might  bare  been  eipected  tbat  thia  would  be  ao^ 
for  no  nation  baa  in  all  stages  of  its  bistoij  been  ao  rieb  in  men  eminent 
for  original  tbougbt  and  abetract  inquiry.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  tiistt 
Eaglisb  people  buTa  always  been  singularly  slow  in  accepting  proof  of 
tbeories,  and  tbat  wben  tb^  bave  aocepted  tbcai  aa  true  Ibey  Inm 
applied  tbem  to  tbe  infinitely  complicated  masses  of  ftot  witb  wUeb  govern* 
ments  and  legislatures  bare  to  deal  wilb  singular  deliberation,  andua 
unparalleled  quantity  of  discusaion*  This,  however,  abowa  ndtber  diatmst 
of  tbe  processes  of  reason,  nor  ao^tioism  as  to  tba  poanbiUty  of  disoover- 
ing  trutb.  It  sbows  notlii^  more  tban  oonaolousnesa  of  tbe  true  nature 
of  tbe  undertabiiqf  in  wbieb  every  one  must  of  necessity  be  engaged  wbo 
wisbea  to  inveatigate  tbe  trutb  and  apply  it  to  any  useftd  purpose.  To 
view  trutb  as  something  complex  and  bard  to  be  learnt,  to  distrust  first 
impreaaions,  to  work  towards  it  gradually,  and  to  apply  witb  caution  tbe 
results  ultimately  obtained,  is  tbe  part  of  sincere  believers  in  truth,  not  of 
those  wbo  doubt  tbe  possibility  of  reaching  it.  The  history  of  England 
shows  decisively  which  path  it  has  followed  as  a  whole.  Twice  in  tho 
last  three  centuries,  at  the  time  of  the  Kcformation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  great  dams  opposed  to  the  general  current  of  human 
thoughts  and  passions  have  given  way  ai>er  a  long  and  silent  collection  of 
the  waters  behind  thcni.  On  each  occasion  the  Enslisli  nation  behaved 
in  precisely  tiic  same  way.  They  considered  the  iiiatu  r  in  hand  with  a 
ponderous,  dignified  calmness,  wlilt  li  opposed  to  the  various  conflicting 
impulses  a  sufficient  vis  inertiiz  to  allow  each  to  act  witli  its  full  force. 
Keither  the  Calvinista  nor  tlio  Catholics,  neither  the  democrats  nor  the 
legitimists,  ever  had  tlicir  way  in  thin  country;  but  why  not?  Because 
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ikm  poblie  dioB|^i  that  a  compnaduH^  aoanictliiiig  .b«tw«eii  tbe  two,  ««« 
lilt  nfMl  course  7  Certa'mly  not  BeoiiiiM  ibi&jr  were  oonvinced  tlul 
■iiithwr  fnty  had  eolved  tlie  whole  piobleiii;  tbat  neither  was  entirelj  in 

ri^t;  thai  the  tnith  was  aomelhing  fiyr  4eifer  and  wider  than  either 
of  Iba  onntending  partSaa  anpiMMed  it  to  bi^  and  that  it  haa  to  be  dia* 
eorewd,  noi  hy  tahing  «p  with  diowy  maxiQia  which  daim  to  be  true 
beeaaie  thef  were  edierent,  but  bj  laboiioiia  methods  of  detail,  by 
■lakiog  thii^  latiber  better  whieh  were  dead/  bad,  and  by  continually 
atwking  and  aeardiing  into  them  to  see  why  they  were  bad,  and  what  wem 
die  frianylea  on  which  thay  oi%ht  to  be  bated. 

Aay  one  who  will  attentiTdy  oondder  the  hittoiy  of  England,  and 
eapeonlly  that  part  of  it  whidi  is  pasdog  befisre  hie  own  eyes,  will  per- 
ecm  thiU  the  allfged  didike  of  Engliehmen  to  theory  and  apeeulaiion  it, 
in  laalitj,  a  didike  fcr  fidaehood  and  nihniwt  Once  give  proof  of  the 
iaitohood  of  an^  propoBiiion,  on  whidi  an  Knglidi  bdief  or  institation 
k  tended,  and  the  daya  of  that  bdief  or  institution  are  numbered. 
Feopla  go  on  denoondngt  despising,  and  attacking  it  with  the  eaUoiia 
teaoct^  whIdi  hdongt  to  to  many  finglith  prooeedingk  For  a  loqg  time 
the  wall  stands  fiur  and  square  before  the  battering-ram,  but  the  blows 
wmtiime  to  fall  till,  after  an  inesleulable  quantity  of  talk  and  trouble,  the 
^Mlaele  ia  at  last  remoTsd,  and  truth  U  Tiotorious.  What  looks  like 
ooBspsomiae  and  indecision  is,  in  reality,  only  an  effort  of  the  ohstiniicy 
and  stubbornness  of  the  controversialists.  Each  fights  for  every  rag  of 
Us  opinion  till  the  side  on  which  truth  lies  has  gained  a  victory  so  decisive 
ss  to  make  any  future  fighting  impossible.  When  the  very  last  grain  of 
wheat  has,  by  unspeakable  eflbrts,  been  sifted  out  of  the  chair,  the  matter 
is  at  an  end,  and  not  before.  Even  when  the  victory  ia  finally  won  and 
tlie  principle  established,  a  sort  of  shelter  is  provided — partly  by  gene- 
rosity, partly  in  order  to  save  trouble  for  the  beaten  party.  Enough  of  their 
theory  is  left  them  to  swear  by.  Their  opponents  are  usually  disinclined, 
if  their  own  principles  are  established  in  fact,  to  take  much  trouble  about 
humiliating  the  otlier  side,  by  stickling  for  a  categorical  legal  recognition 
of  their  own  triumph. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  afforded  by 
the  whole  lustoiy  of  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  the  principle 
that  men  are  free  to  hold  any  religious  opinions  they  please.  To  say 
exactly  how  the  law  of  the  land  stands  on  tliis  point  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  half-antiquarian,  half-legal  knowledge.  For  instance,  the 
law  as  to  religious  liberty  is  something  of  this  kind.  The  Church  of 
P^ngland  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Englishmen,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
compels  them  to  hold  the  Christian  faith  according  to  ita  own  principles, 
and  it  may  punish,  as  heretics,  all  thoso  who  deny  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to 
be  true.  It  may  not,  however,  declare  anything  whatever  to  be  heresy 
except  what  is  laid  down  as  such  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  &c.,  until 
the  Queen,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  shall  have  declared  what  is  to 
b^aoooanderedy  whieh  herMi^tyandhecpredeoeuor^liave  taken  ej(coed«> 
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ingly  good  care  not  to  dow  Neither  can  the  Church  punish  as  heretics,  hf 
the  help  of  the  lay  power,  anybody  >vho  doei  deny  thd  doctrines  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  nor  can  it  punish  any  one  by  spiritoal  censures  in 
•nch  a  way  as  to  hurt  him,  unless  he  is  a  beneficed  cleiigyman;  and  though 
there  are  all  sorts  of  temporal  penalties  denounced  against  paqile  who  do 
not  beliere  or  worship  aright,  yet  they  are  all  prevented  fiom  acting  by 
one  oontrivance  or  another.  In  otber  words,  any  one  bul  a  beneficed 
dergymaa  is  free  to  think  what  he  pleases  about  xdig^on  and  to  worship 
as  he  likes. 

It  is  easy  to  call,  a  system  like  this^  oompoaed  of  eUborste  ruki^ 
blockaded  by  exceptions  co-estenslTe  with  themselTei^  a  oompromise. 
It  is,  in  ftot,  no  oompromise  at  all;  but  the  monument  of  the  triumph  of 
a  great  principle^  established,  step  by  atep^  in  the  ftoe  of  fierce  and  even 
desperate  opposition,  but  established  so  firmly  that,  after  being  once  esta* 
blidied,  it  never  required  further  discussion  or  inquiry,  but  became  a  sort 
of  axiom  in  politics.  Ve$Hgia  nulla  retrammf^  is  the  motto  of  all 
English  refoims.  "When  the  battle  is  once  won,  it  is  won  once  ibr  alL 
Of  course^  while  the  process  of  struggle  and  inquiiy  is  still  going  on,  com- 
promises may  and  do  'Cxist,  but  they  are  mere  truces,  temponuy  expe- 
dients which  are  never  conclusive.  An  English  controversy  never  really 
ends  until  one  side  has  finally  knocked  the  other  down,  and  stamped  oa 
it,  with  more  or  less  emphasis,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  question 
has  been  discussed* 

It  is  not  difilcult  to  compare  the  probabilities  of  this  iheofj  wtdi 
commonplaces  couched  in  language  which  can  have  no  other  real  meaning 
than  that  the  English  people  are  constitutionally  indifibrent  to  truth,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  understandii^  what  a  true  theory  is,  and  that  they 
look  out  only  for  conveident  oompromisea  between  oonflictiDg  theories. 
When  steadily  locked  at,  this  theory  may  be  seen  to  be  not  merely 
untrue,  but  unmeaning.  It  proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  upon  an  indistinct 
and  really  unintelligible  notion  that  theories  have  some  existence  of  their 
own  in  the  air  apart  from  the  minds  which  entertain  them,  and  that  the 
conflict  cf  theories  means  something  difiercnt  from  controversies  between 
the  men  who  hold  those  theories.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
great  difierence  between  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  adopt  the  com- 
promises and  those  who  hold  the  theories  between  which  the  compromises 
are  supposed  to  bo  made.  The  fact  is  that  the  compromises  are  made  by 
the  people  who  liolJ  the  opposite  theories  ;  but  they  make  them  as  an  in- 
strument of  war,  not  as  a  surrender  of  their  own  views.  The  compromise 
represents  no  one's  opinions,  nor  docs  its  existence  show  that  those  who  made 
it  had  none,  or  did  not  believe  them.  In  fact,  it  proves  the  reverse.  The 
real  inference  from  the  complicated  character  of  English  institutions,  and 
the  peculiar  and  apparently  tortuous  character  of  English  policy,  is  not 
that  Englishmen  are  deficient  in  logical  power  or  in  belief  in  their  own 
theories,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  opinion  exists  against  them,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  very  diiTereut  kinds  of  people  have  had  each  in  their  turn 
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u  eooBidenble  eflSeet  <m  tlie  actual  eoune  of  erenta*  The  nodoo  that 
KngliahiiHm  are  not  8pecii]atiTe»  because  the  practical  NsnltB  of  iheir 
ipfcnhtlona  are  not  simple,  is  just  like  the  notion  that  the  propulsiye 
faoe  of  gunpowder  and  the  fince  of  grayitation  have  no  assigDable  direo- 
tkm^  because  it  is  a  Tecj  difficolt  thing  to  tsaee  aocnrately  the  coarse  of 
a  projectile. 

Apart  from  this  general  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
leooncile  the  theory  which  denies  speculative  power  to  the  English  natiou 
with  the  fact  that  in  all  practical  questions  our  countrymen  are  pro- 
Terbially  decisire  and  consistent.  No  one  has  ever  carried  depreciation 
of  the  intellect  of  this  country  bo  far  as  to  say  that  Engli.>*h  people  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  management  of  business  by  not  knowing  their  own 
minds,  and  by  being  unable  to  carry  out  consistently  any  course  of 
conduct  on  which  they  have  decided.     Yet  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  if 

were  not  a  speculative  jH-'ople.  No  human  undertaking  whatever,  from 
mending  a  pen  or  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  up  to  foundini^  an  empire,  can 
be  conducted  without  some  theory,  without  some  thought  on  the  subject. 
No  one  can  act  at  all  unless  he  has  some  object  in  view,  and  some  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  efFected ;  and  the  only  real 
ditiercnce  between  the  speculation  which  leads  to  immediate  and  that 
which  leads  to  distant  results,  is  a  difference  in  degree.  Great  and  well- 
d^ers'cd  admiration  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  upon  the  wonderful 
engineering  feats,  of  which  the  last  two  generations  have  witnessed  so 
many.  Most  of  them  rested  on  speculations  and  theories  of  the  most 
recondite  and  elaborate  kind.  Locomotive  engines  and  their  applications 
to  railroads  were  theories  long  before  they  were  translated  into  facts.  So 
were  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  tubular  bridges  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  so  much.  Can  it  be  true  that  a  nation  which  has  taken  the  lead  in 
such  works  as  these  should  really  be  deficient  in  power  of  thought — in  other 
words,  in  speculation  ? 

The  disposition  to  run  down  or  to  deny  altogether  the  intellectual 
pofwer  of  ^ogUshmen  ia  only  one  of  the  many  forms  assumed  by  the 
acwkward  irony  under  connderation*  A  Ti^y  common  form  of  it  is  the 
ataud  babtl  of  putting  ibrward  on  erery  occasion  the  lowest  motirea 
only  as  those  on  which  onr  policy  is  based.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  continental  Europe  there  is  a  fixed  belief  that  the  policy,  and  espe- 
cially the  foreign  policy,  of  this  country  is  sordid,  aelfish,  and  cunningy 
in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Every  step  that  we  ever  take  ia  oupposed 
by  the  French  to  be  eome  diabolical  device  for  extending  our  commerce, 
aiid  by  the  Americana  to  be  aome  hateful  plot  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy against  their  greatnen  and  glory.  The  MacchiaYellian  theory 
of  John  Bull  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  ao  popular  now  as  it  was  some  years 
ago^  but  he  ia  atill  looked  upon  as  a  terribly  hard-hearted  old  mis* 
crcant^  wfaoae  principal  aim  in  life  ia  to  force  his  hardware  down  people*B 
throats,  and  to  dothe  them  by  main  strength  in  bis  cotton  fabrioi.  To  a 
coDiidevable  aeetion  of  the  Earopean  world  we  are  etill  known  aa  the 
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nuse  per6dioiiii  beyond  airoibeniy  and  anoecsafbl  principally  hy  raaaon  d 
our  perfidy.  In  M.  Hitgo*a  greafc  repertory  of  fine  plineea,  England 
figniea  aa  ^'Je  nwuTaia  riobe;  **  and  tbe  standing  io|nc  of  continental* 
eapedaUy  of  Bonan  Catbolio— critioa  upon  na  1%  that  witb  all  our  wealth 
pnd  power,  we  are  a  bard-bearted,  aelfiab,  wicked  8et»  wboee  g^ry  i«  the 
InxQiy  of  tbe  few,  baaed  on  tbe  wretcbednen  of  tbe  many.  It  ie  one  of 
tbe  moat  ooxiona  of  common  tbinga  tbat  ihia  estimate  of  tbe  cbaracter  of 
jSngland  tbonld  prevail  tbrongbout  a  great  part  of  tbe  world,  and  tbal 
tbe  nation  to  atigmatiaed  by  ita  icUowa  sbould  xatber  ei^joy  tbe  proeeaa 
tban  not.  Tbe  moat  indignant  eloquence,  tbe  moat  aolemnly  pronounoed 
oenrare  from  any  fbveign  country,  is  copied  into  Englisb  newapapera,  and 
producea  notbing  but  a  amile  balf  amused  and  perhaps  a  quaito  cob:« 
temptooua.  We  do  not  care  CDougb  about  tbe  opinion  of  otbara  to  take 
tbe  trouble  to  despise  it  thoroughly  and  beartily,  or  to  aak  ouraelFea  at  all 
why  we  despise  it.  If  a  Frenchman  reads  attaoka  upon  France,  he  geto 
l^iriotisly  angry  ;  he  wants  to  defend  himself ;  he  feds  as  an  Engliabmaii 
would  feel  if  he  were  made  the  object  of  public  accusation  in  bis  own 
newspaper.  He  cares  intensely  for  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  has  no 
sort  of  wish  to  conceal  tlie  fact.  We  treat  all  stich  things  consistently,  on  the 
principle  that  such  attackfi  amuse  our  critics,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
hurt  us.  This  sublime  and  imperturbable  pride  is  very  impressive,  and 
in  its  way  a  very  good  thing.  In  these  days,  the  power  of  public  opinion 
in  all  its  forms  is  so  great,  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  any  one 
"who  appeals  habitually  to  any  other  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a 
nation  utterly  unmoved  by  the  praise  or  blame  of  others,  so  long  as  it  is 
satisfied  with  its  own  proceedings,  sets  an  excellent  example  to  the  world. 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  debased  into  something  which  cannot  in  any 
way  be  made  the  subject  of  praise.  To  be  utterly  unmoved  by  the 
reproaches  of  others,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  their  ajjprobation,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  To  adopt  their  reproaches  as  if  they  were  true,  or  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  suppose  that  their  reproaches  are  true, 
is  a  very  dillerent  thing  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fashion  amongst  us  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  countenance  these  conclusions. 
The  French,  for  instance,  profess  in  the  loudest  terms  all  manner  of 
Bplendid  sentiments.  We  listen  with  external  composure,  but  with  an 
internal  conviction  that  it  is  all  swagger  and  nonsense.  They  assert 
that  we  are  a  purely  mercenary  people,  indifferent  to  anything  but 
wealth.  Without  exactly  saying  yes,  we  consent  to  discuss  matters  upon 
that  understanding,  retaining  our  own  tacit  conviction  tliat  the  French 
estimate  of  us  is  as  absurd  as  their  estimate  of  themselves,  but  that  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  explain  to  them  what  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand.  Afler  indulging  for  a  time  in  this  atrange  habit,  in  which  a 
balf  humouroua  contempt  for  tbe  vanily  of  others  produces  the  appearance 
of  want  of  respect  for  ourselTei,  we  are  aurprised  to  find  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  been  taking  us  at  our  own  estimate,  that  tbey  really 
Mievo  us  to  be  the  selfisb  and  vulgar  mercenariea  tbat  wa  bava  aUowad 
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tliem  to  sup[K)se  us  to  consider  ourselves  to  be,  and  that  the  proposition 
that  England  is  perfidious  and  hypocritical  has  comd  to  be  aa  establi«bed 
^rt  of  the  political  creed  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fact,  few  nations  are  less  open  to  charges  of  tliis  kind.  Whatever 
excuse  there  may  once  have  been  for  such  a  view  of  English  policy,  there 
Laa  beeu  hardly  any  truth  in  it  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time.  On  tlio  con- 
trary, it  is  probable  that  no  nation  in  Europe  is,  on  the  Avholo,  so  nnicli 
moved  by  appeals  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  Views  of  this  kind,  right 
or  wrong,  enlightened  or  not,  have  decided  all  t!ie  most  important  political 
questions  that  have  arisen  for  many  years  past.  To  take  a  broad  instance 
which  at  this  moment  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  let  any  one  compare  tlio 
weifjht  whicli,  in  popular  estimation,  attaches  to  arguments  on  the  American 
question  drawn  from  anything  which  has  any  plausible  grounds  to  be  called 
a  moral  princii)le,  wiili  arguments  professedly  based  upon  interest.  The 
one  would  command  universal  attention ;  no  one  would  venture  even  to  pi|t 
forward  the  other.  The  two  points  by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  nation^ 
as  well  as  their  conduct,  are  determined,  are  the  bearing  of  the  stniggle 
upon  the  prospects  of  slavery  and  its  bearing  on  liberty.  Intimately  as  tba 
whole  matter  is  connected  with  the  iaiereeks  of  every  part  of  the  com* 
munity,  especially  with  those  of  the  ymj  poor,  the  theoretical  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  is  universal,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  exclude 
^reiy  otlier.  What  interests  the  Mtioii  iX  huge  is  not  the  question  ol 
<}otton  or  of  tarifis,  or  of  the  degree  of  sympatliy  and  alliance  which  we 
nlgiU  cxpeet  from  either  partj  In  cose  of  its  suoeeis,  but  the  questioo  of 
slaTery,  the  questiou  of  demoartoy,  the  question  of  the  right  to  seeed«* 
It  is  probably  true  thai  some  sections  of  the  public  are  animated  by  a 
jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  tbe  old  Union,  and  Uiat  others  feel  satisfaction 
ia  the  notion  that  what  has  oeoofied  is  a  discredit  to  democratic  initita- 
tioQS,  but  though  these  feeling*  my  not  be  lufly  pr  even  justifiahlei  they  arc 
getmine  fiselings.  They  are  not  mere  calculations.  The  mei\  irfio  are  glad 
to  see  America  fail  (as  they  think)  do  really  dislike  and  dl.<^approvc  of  the 
principles  on  which  American  institutions  are  based.  They  would  not  be 
equally  pleased,  for  instance,  to  hear  of  intestine  divisions  in  Russia,  by 
which  the  power  of  that  empire  might  be  reduced  and  our  own  relatire  force 
increased  m  consequence.  Whatever  the  firalts  of  our  institutions 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  tend  to  stimulate,  to  the  veiy 
utmost,  the  moral  sensibility  of  those  who  live  \mder  them.  Extreme 
pnUicity  and  perfect  freedom  of  discussion,  encouraged  in  practice  even 
more  ftdly  than  in  theory,  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  moralizing 
9gent8^  thoQgh  they  certainly  favour  somewhat  crude  and  shallow  views 
of  morality.  Human  nature  must  be  far  worse  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
known  to  be  before  men  could  explicitly  avow,  and  systematically  defend, 
immoral  or  even  selfish  principles  of  action.  But  those  wlio  argue  on 
principles  which  they  do  not  really  hold,  argue  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
No  dexterity  can  permanently  conceal  the  inconsistency  between  their 
premisses  and  their  conclusions,  and  the  exposure  of  thif  inconsistency 
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gira  thdr  opponenti  a  trinmpli  wbioh  can  s^Uier  be  ftTerted  nor  con* 
oealed.  Tbe  influenoes  iioder  which  tbej  live  put  English  statesmen 
under  a  stronger  compulsion  to  be  sabstsntSslly  honest  in  their  policj 
towards  other  nations  than  the  goTemment  of  any  other  country ;  and 
it  wonld  be  rery  unjust  to  deny  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  point 
consistently  in  the  same  direction.  The  opposite  impression  which 
prevails  eo  widely  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  trick  which  we  hare  fiillen 
into  of  expressing  contempt  for  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  bombast  and 
hypocrisy  of  other  nations  by  throwing  over  our  own  ieeUngs  a  strange 
affectation  of  cynical  frankness. 
•  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  same  temper  of  mind  produces 

similar  criticisms  on  many  other  subjects.  For  instance,  it  is  a  most 
popular  depreciatory  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  inability  of  English 
people  to  enjoy  works  of  art.  Scores  of  newsp.iper  articles  in  the  course 
of  every  year  contrast  the  power  which  Englishmen  show  in  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  life  with  the  complacency  witii  which  they  endure  all 
that  is  liideous  in  their  capital  and  their  other  great  cities.  We  can,  it  is 
said,  make  a  constitution,  but  for  uj)wards  of  twenty  generations  we  have 
never  made  a  public  building  or  a  fine  street.  Much  might  be  said  upon 
this  subject  if  it  were  worth  while.  It  might  be  shown,  for  instance,  that 
that  small  minority  of  persons — small  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  every 
nation  whatever — who  have  great  artistic  power,  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
been  smaller  or  less  influential  in  England  than  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years;  and  it  might  also  be  shown  that  the 
absence  of  that  prodigal  sjdendour  which  characterizes  French  puldic 
buildings  (between  which  and  our  own  we  are  always  drawing  com- 
parisons) is  the  effect  of  most  complicated  causes,  in  which  superior  taste 
and  capacity  for  art  plays  a  very  small  part ;  but  enough  has  been  suid  to 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  criticisms  referred  to,  and  to  prove  their 
great  ii^usUoe. 
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The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  recreation  is  not  now  confined  in  England 
to  one  class.  While  striking  its  roots  down  lower  in  the  social  scale,  its 
topmost  branches  have  also  widened  and  strengthened.  The  study  is  not 
alone  more  general,  it  is  also  better  undi  rstood  and  more  seriously  under- 
taken. If  we  have  not  yet  returned  to  those  "  good  old  times  "  when,  under 
the  Stuart  and  Tudor  dynasties,  every  member  of  a  family  could  take 
his  part  in  a  glee  or  madrigal,  and  read  the  same  at  sight,  we  have  at 
least  left  behind  us  the  gloomy  days  which  followed,  when  our  grand- 
fathers despised  the  accomplihhment  as  one  unfit  for  men,  and  our  grand- 
mothers' musical  science  (in  justificaticn  of  this  contempt)  was  limited  to 
a  country-dance  on  the  spinet.  A  reaction  set  in  some  years  ago  ;  yet 
not  so  long  since  but  that  Lady  Blessington  could  venture  in  one  of  her 
books  to  pronounce  openly  against  a  man's  occupying  himself  with  music  : 
jm  opinion,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  no  writer  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  propound  in  the  present  day.  Such  a  view,  indeed,  could  only  be 
taken  by  one  who  regarded  music  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  glittering 
Bupcrlicial  accoinplibhment,  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shining  in 
society,  and  tending  to  effeminate  the  character.  The  quiet  firesides  of 
thousands  in  our  middle  classes,  when,  evening  ailer  evening,  husbands, 
eons,  or  brothers,  sit  down,  after  the  day^s  work  is  done,  to  conquer  the 
diflScoIties  of  some  instrument,  to  make  the  stiff  fingers  pliant,  the  un- 
steady Toice  snro,  without  a  thought  of  ever  shining  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  nanow  circle :  this  fact  alone  would  sufficiently  refute  any  objectors 
to  the  rapid  development  of  a  musical  taste  among  us,  were  objectors 
Aow  to  be  found.  We  take  it  lor  granted  there  are  not.  It  is  only  to 
the  abuse  of  such  gifts  as  the  amateur  musician  happens  to  possess  that 
csceplion  is  taken  by  just  thinkers.  A  woman  n^lects  her  children's 
education  for  the  sake  of  practisbg  four  hours  a  day ;  or  a  man  faneies 
himself  a  Mario,  and  is  a  nuiianee  to  all  his  friends,  by  shouting  during  a 
whole  evening  eTeij  tenor  0ong  he  can  find  a  quarter  of  a  note  fiat;  but 
it  is  hard  if  the  cause  of  music  be  made  to  suffer  therefrom.  It  sounds 
paradoxical  to  say  that  the  ambition  of  young  musicians  seldom  soars 
high  enough,  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  overstep 
certain  limita  which  bound  the  le^timafte  field  of  the  amateur.  For  such, 
we  think,  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  we,  therefore,  aubmit  the 
ftUowing  temarks  to  the  reader's  attention. 

But  first  we  would  si^  a  word  relalive  to  musio  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  pi'cgreas  among  the  masses,  as  compared  with  ours,  during  the  last 
twenty  ycank    In  France  mnrio  was  once  esteemed  a  courtly  acoompliah* 
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ment,  ■without  which  no  polished  gentleman's  education  was  held  com- 
plete; and  that  this  was  often  sometliing  more  than  mere  manual 
dexterity,  that  the  study  extended  to  the  difficult  laws  of  composition,  the 
many  charming  airs  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
•—Attributed  to  royal  and  noble  authors — abundantly  prove.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  accomplishment,  as  such,  was  confined  to  one 
class  ;  but  eren  in  that  class  it  subsequently  languished ;  and  whereas  it 
had  never  been  lo  general  in  what  may  be  called  the  upper-middk  stratum 
of  society  an  it  was  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  so  its  revival  in 
the  present  day  has  been  longer  deferred  than  with  (is.  For  anything 
eauept  the  Tery  lightest  order  of  music,  there  was  until  ktely  absolutely 
no  taste  among  nine-tenths  of  the  French  nation  ;  it  was  never  a  serious 
ttttdy,  and  in  home  circles  ambition  seldom  soared  beyond  a  waits  or  a 
tomance  of  Paul  Henrion'a.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  there 
have  been  indicationa  of  an  awalcened  intelligence  on  the  snbjeet;  foremost 
among  which  is  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Popular  Conceits  of 
Classical  Music,  established  in  Paris,  in  imitation  of  onr  Monday  Conoerto. 
With  a  full  and  admirable  orchestra,  and  first-rate  solo  performers,  thesa 
concerts  have  attracted  enthusiastic  crowds.  But  it  would  be  a  mistaka 
to  dadnco  from  this  that  the  love  of  such  music  is  univenal,  or  that  its 
cultivatioii  In  private  Hfa  is  greatly  on  the  inoreaaa.  There  most  always 
be  a  Test  number  of  accomplished  musiciana  in  a  great  taty  Wn  Paria^  and 
to  thtm  the  performance  of  this  music  is,  in  the  first  place,  addressed. 
Fashion  will  subsequently  cause  crowds  to  follow^  whan,  aa  in  this  caae^ 
the  music  la  given  with  rare  perlbotlon  of  execntioo.  la  the  provincai^ 
hcwaver,  we  know  of  no  instance  where  the  introduction  of  classical  mnaio 
has  been  CYcn  attempted;  while  in  such  cities  aa  Dublin,  Bdinbuigfa, 
GlaigDW,  Manchester,  Lirerpool,  Ac,  the  encouragement  given  to  music 
of  the  highest  class  Is  a  well-eatabliahed  Act.  To  relish  such  requires 
atndj ;  and  the  working  popuUiticn  of  Wnnce  haa  not  jet  learnt  to  regard 
muaio  aa  anything  more  than  an  agreeable  tickling  of  the  cara  by  a  sno- 
cessica  of  lively  tunea.  There  are  no  musical "  aocietles,"  and  part-singing 
is  fiir  leas  general  than  it  has  become  of  late  years  in  England.  We 
believe  that  Government— which  takea  ao  important  a  share  in  the  support 
of  the  ibeatrea— might  do  much  to  fester  a  love  and  diffusa  a  knowledge 
of  the  adence  of  music  throughout  France,  by  the  eatablishment  of  soboola 
and  soholarahips.  The  Gonservatoiie  does,  and  haa  for  yeara  done,  mora 
than  any  other  body  of  muaiciana  in  Europe  towarda  the  encouragemcnA 
and  right  direction  of  the  art;  but  the  influence  of  one  body  over  a  whole 
nation  is  necessarily  small  That  influence,  indeed.  Is  directed  to  a  certain 
clasa  only,  and  beyond  ita  confinea  Is  scarcely  felt  The  produetica  of  aneh 
^peroa  as  61Uck*a  OtpAsas,  Mosart*a  Marriage  of  Figaro^  &c.,  at  one  oi 
the  minor  lyrical  theatres  of  Paris,  may,  indeed,  be  ftirly  cited  as  evidence 
that  good  muide  can  he  appreciated  by  the  lower  ordera;  but  again,  the 
rare  excelUmce  of  the  perfbrmance— in  Aa  first  instance,  absolutely 
nnparalleled— must  be  takep  into  account,   The  fact  above  referred  to- 
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flf  iShm  GbfVifteMni  tapfmrl  of  all  the  ilwitrci  'ttiiblfeten  the  "  Tb^&tre 
Lyrique,*'  wHk  its  bw  prices  of  admission,  to  secure  the  services  of  artista 
wlio  M  onlj  Iroown  to  ns  here  through  tlie  medium  of  the  exorbitant 
Itslian  Opera  Houses.  The  artist  is  the  first  attraction  in  this  case ;  the 
same  mufde,  otherwise  sung,  would  not  prove  acceptable,  we  believe ;  and 
too  much  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  artisans  paying 
It  50c.  are  drawn  to  hear  the  master-pieces  of  Gluck  and  Mozait  thus 
rendered.  Madame  Viardot,  as  "  Orpheus  "  at  Shoreditch  or  Iloxton, 
would,  we  are  confident,  attract  nil  London  eastwards.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  that  the  public  of  Paris  should  be  rendered  familiar,  by 
degrees,  with  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  musical  art  ;  but  there  i;* 
still,  iu  private  life,  little  cultivation  of  the  art,  in  its  higher  branches,  at 
least. 

It  is  not  an  unmeaning  sentimental  platitude  to  call  Italy  "  the  land  of 
song."  It  is  so  in  reality  :  not  because  it  has  pi  oduced  the  very  best  singers 
the  world  has  known,  but  because  every  peasant  is  endowed  with  musical 
feeling,  more  or  less,  and  when  nature  has  denied  him  an  agreeable 
voice,  he  will  still  indicate,  with  a  nasal  twang,  his  keen  perceptions  of 
time,  and  tune,  and  accent.  Every  ragged  boy  that  drives  a  mule,  every 
washerwoman  as  she  hangs  out  your  shirts  to  dry,  drones  some  stomello^ 
or  popular  song;  which  the  English  traveller  hearing,  declares  with 
irritation  that  "  Italians  are,  after  all,  anything  but  a  musical  people." 
Yet  the  very  frequency  of  the  infliction  proves  the  case.  Every  one  sings  : 
consequently  a  great  number  of  harsh  and  discordant  sounds  will  con- 
stantly meet  the  ear;  for  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Italian 
voices  are  very  generally  sweet.  A  quick  car  and  a  necessity  to  sing  are 
distinct  from  the  possession  of  a  melodious  organ ;  and  the  latter  is 
perhaps  not  much  more  common  in  Italy  than  in  England,  though  we 
must  admit  that  its  exceptional  voicca  are  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country.  As  we  ascend  the  social  scale  we  do  not  find  that  the  art  is 
much  cultivated.  The  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  rarely  even  aitqined ; 
though  there  arc  instances,  no  doubt,  where  a  degree  of  excellence  has 
been  reached  by  amateur  singers  in  Italy,  unknown  in  other  countries. 
This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  statement  we  advance,  and  which  any  • 
musical  traveller  is  in  a  position  to  prove,  that  music,  as  a  science,  is  wholly 
uncultivated  in  Italy.  To  account  for  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  the  lethargy  imder  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  bo 
Jong  languished.  We  cannot  wonder  that  when  higher  and  more  solid 
branches  of  education  have  been  neglected,  nothing  is  done  to  elevate 
and  direct  a  taste  which  is  all  but  universal ;  and  which,  in  consequence, 
mas  wild  afler  musio  of  a  yiolently  emoti(»nal  ohanicter,  as  might  b% 
expected  among  so  impulnive  a  nation. 

In  turning  to  Germanj,  ws  ^nd  the  measure  of  musical  proficiency 
ftr  greater  than  aqisi^  aoj  other  people;  though  we  hope  the  day 
if  not  distant  wbtn  we  nay  rival  them.     One  can  scarGaly  pnas  a 

Mghi  ill  n  Gwnui  tova  vilbont         m^m^  Mi  mvm  k  »  f^rl 
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of  the  daily  routine  of  life,  and  one  to  which  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  bring  study  and  perseverance.  The  solid  fair-haired  Frau 
whom  we  hear,  between  the  intervals  of  cooking  and  household-wasliing, 
pmctising  with  assiduity  a  sonata  of  Mozart's  or  Ik  cthoven's  ;  the  band 
of  roystering  students,  singing  with  admirable  precision  their  four-part 
songs,  as  they  stroll,  arm  in  arm,  through  the  streets  at  night ;  tlie  Society 
of  Amateurs,  which  nearljr  evetj  soiall  town  can  boast,  meeting  weekly  to 
perform  the  works  of  the  great  masteia;  in  these,  and  many  other  ways, 
we  discoTer,  even  on  a  superficial  acquaintance,  how  strong  a  hold  music 
has  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Music,  loved  for  its  own  sake;  musicy 
studied  without  any  ulterior  thought  of  diq;>]a7 ;  musiC|  as  an  end,  not  as 
a  means,  thb  is  what  the  honjc  -life  of  Germany  presents  to  us,  and  what 
we  hope  to  emulate  in  £Dg]and. 

But  we  have  much  yet  to  learn.  And  if  some  of  the  following 
remarks  apply  but  to  one  class  in  our  vast  community,  it  must  be 
rememba«d  that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  coimtry,  habits,  tastes,  and 
opinions  are  regulated  by  one  class  alone.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
there  is  but  a  solitary  instance  of  a  book,  alter  being  rejected  by  the 
learned  and  refined)  working  its  way  up  from  the  lower  ranks,  until  it 
forced  a  place  ibr  itself  in  our  standard  literature.  That  book  is  the 
PitgrM*  Progrtn.  In  music,  as  in  ererything  else,  we  are  goTemed  by 
the  same  lawi.  The  opinions  of  ^  few  are  filtered  in  theur  downward 
course  throqgh  society,  but  sooner  or  later  they  impregnate  all  dasses. 
It  becomes^  therefiire^  of  some  importance  to  examine  what  the  prinoiplea 
and  practice  of  our  upper  ten  thousand  a»^  in  this  same  matter  cf 
music. 

The  education  seldom  begins  at  the  right  end.  Children  are  moatlj 
taught  upon  a  system  which  brings  music  near  upon  a  lerel  with  dancing^ 
as  an  ezeroiae  of  dexterous  agility,  into  which  very  little  mental  labour 
enters;  and  it  has  this  drawback,  that  it  seldom  amuses  the  children  aa 
much.  How  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  pieces  glibly  is  made  to  be 
the  sole  ambition  of  most  young  persons;  which  is  not  milike  teaching 
a  child  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  by  hear^  before  he  has  learnt  to  qiell. 
It  seems  difficult  to  belicTe  that  by  such  a  course  any  but  exceptional 
natures  can  learn  to  r^ard  music  as  more  than  a  mechanical  employment, 
involving  a  certain  quantity  of  hard  manual  labour,  the  wages  of  which 
are  applause  and  social  success.  In  the  case  of  girls,  where  the  study  is 
thus  prosecuted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  love  exists  for  an  occu- 
pation over  which  they  have  wasted  so  much  time,  that  when  they  marry 
they  feel  they  can  do  so  no  more,  and  entirely  "give  up  music,"  as  it  is 
termed.  It  was  an  alhircment  which  served  its  purpose,  and  is  put 
away  with  -waltzing  and  other  attractions,  now  no  longer  needed.  If  the 
husband  is,  indeed,  partial  to  the  art,  this  may  be  staved  off  for  a  while, 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  wife,  who  has 
been  tlius  trained  to  reorard  "  execution  "  as  the  first  necessity  of  musical 
being,  does  not  find  her  duties  inteifere  with  the  amount  of  daily  practice 
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Msendil  to  kMp  lier  baod  vu  It  can  luurdlj  be  oUifirwiM  wlievft  murfo  Is 
thin  eonaidered,  and  wkera  the  pleasnre  derived  from  it  is  pvehaaed  so 

Weie  eUentioii  directed,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  teaching  children  to  read 
notes  as  flnenUy  as  thej  do  letters^  the  results  would  be  infinitely  more 
satiafiMtoy.  To  be  able  to  decipher  mnsio  witb  ftcility,  i«  an  nnfidling 
ponaossion.  When  acquired,  it  demands  no  pfsctiee,  of  necesrity,  to  keep 
it  up ;  and  it  may  be  a  sonroe  of  inealenlable  pleasnre  at  times  when  no 
inemraient  is  at  hand.  If  to  this  be  added  some  Imowledge  of  thorough 
bass^  and  the  laws  whidi  govem  oompositionj  the  delight  to  be  deiiTcd 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  is  more  than  doubled,  and  a  precision 
and  eertainty  attained  which  lead  the  student  naturally  to  play  a  right 
diord  eren  when  a  wrong  one  is  written  down.  The  same  amount  of  time 
ordinarily  bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  manual  dexterity  (which, 
like  mahogany,  requires  daily  rubbing  to  retain  its  bigh  polish,)  wiU 
render  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  musician.  They  will  never,  probably,  astonish 
by  performances  which  provoke  comparisou  between  the  amateur  and  the 
profcsriional;  but  if  they  possess  taste  and  feeling,  their  playing  will  please 
fur  more  than  a  scrambling  imitation  of  Thalborg.  These  attainments 
are  not  dazzling  ones;  but  they  will  enable  people  to  play  whatever  is  set 
before  them  without  hesitation,  and  they  will  greatly  increase  the  real 
love  of  music.  As  they  become  more  general,  too,  they  will  tend  to  drain 
away  tluit  deluge  of  water-works  in  all  its  forms,  whether  as  river,  sluice, 
or  fountain,  wherewith  society  has  been  for  some  time  overwhelmed. 

To  singers  the  above  remarks  apply  with  equal  force.  There  is  too 
little  of  solid  foundation,  and  too  much  of  the  guinea-a-lesson  veneer. 
Not  that  we  undervalue  the  teaching  of  a  first-rate  master;  far  from  it. 
When  the  voice  can  really  be  trained  by  such,  tlie  gain  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable. But  the  half-dozen  leasons  which  enable  a  young  lady  to  style 
herself  "  a  pupil  of"  So-and-So's,  and  by  virtue  of  which  she  inflicts 
whole  operas  upon  her  friends,  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  doubtf'il 
advantage.  That  natural  difBdence  is  too  often  destroyed  whicli  would 
othenvise  lead  its  posseasor  to  confine  herself  to  more  modest,  unpretentious 
displays ;  where  her  defects,  at  all  events,  would  not  be  so  glaringly 
apparent.  From  having  sung  a  few  operatic  airs  p.s  exercises,  she  is 
deluded  into  the  idea  that  she  is  a  prima  donna,  ready  made — and  the 
consequences  are  disastrous  to  society.  This  class  of  music,  even  when 
as  well  sung  as  it  can  be  by  an  amateur,  is  generally  offensive  to  good 
taste,  when  transplanted  into  a  drawing-room,  where  it  is  impossible  that 
the  requisite  dramatic  expressions  can  be  given.  An  air  which  is  appro- 
priate and  efTeclive  in  its  proper  place,  becomes  utterly  meaningless  and 
unprofitable  when  robbed  of  all  that  precedes  and  accompanies  it.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  wo  speak  of  this  as  the  general  rule.  Not 
lung  since  we  hear!  a  duet,  preceded  by  four  pages  of  recitative,  of  which 
the  only  recognizable  words  were  "  il  bravo."  Wc  ask,  what  possible 
pleasure  or  bcneiit  could  accrue  (torn  such  a  performance  ?   The  aingexa 
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wm  (king  their  ovn  taliiiti^  no  lew  tbeii  the  mnie  Huj  attempted  to 
render,  gre^  iDjusliee.  When  we  oonnder  how  Teiy  few  profiMrioml 
iingen  give  lie  unmixed  plensore  by  the  perlbnnance  of  tlus  rnnac  (evea 
on  the  ttegOi  etiU  leiB  ia  tiie  oonoert-foom),  it  is  teerocly  poniUe  that  an 
•matenr  diould  do  ao.  There  ia  a  field  open  to  him,  howereri  where 
he  la  not  likel/  to  eome  into  eompetition  with  ptofeaaional  muaiciaDa. 
There  ia,  of  all  ooantries,  a  large  ooUection  of  ehamber*miuie,  almoat  in- 
effident  for  omoert  purposes,  and  dependent  greatly  kit  ita  efieot  on  the 
delioaey  and  tendemeaa  with  which  it  ia  rendered.  Fioin  Bajda'to  Sdin* 
bert»  teom  Gretxy  to  Goonody  fiom  PeigoW  to  Gordlgiam,  not  to  qieah  of 
older  masters,  and  the  beantifal  fragmenta  of  all  timea  and  eountries  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  is  a  choice  vocal  library  from  wliich 
the  professional  singer  very  rarely  takea  down  a  volume.  Yet,  though 
unsuited  to  public  declamation,  such  music  is  just  the  most  appropriate 
and  the  most  effective  in  a  private  room.  The  phiensied  passion  of  a 
Norma,  the  ravings  of  a  Lucia,  the  consumptive  spasms  of  a  Traviata  are 
not  here  iu  their  place.  To  say  nothing  of  the  voice,  they  demand  a 
dramatic  intensity  of  expression  which  very  few  even  of  those  "  to  the 
manner  bred  "  can  get  up  on  demand  in  a  drawing-room,  full  of  cold  and 
quiet  auditors.  But  a  modest  perception  of  the  unfitness  of  certain  music 
for  the  resources  at  their  command,  ia  unfortunately  what  most  of  our 
very  best  amateurs  never  acquire. 

Part-singing  and  part-playing  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  ;  both 
as  necessitating  precision,  and  also  as  tentliiig  to  check  an  uuwliolesome 
craving  for  individual  display.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
become  a  musical  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  work  in 
the  right  direction.  A  more  refined  taste,  and  a  more  settled  conviction 
of  the  value  of  positive  knowledge,  are  already  beginning  to  permeate 
the  middle  classes.  It  is  a  great  gain  that  all  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
against  music  liave  been  broken  down  ;  that  boys  are  permitted  to  be 
taught  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  now  generally  held  to  be  a  rational  and 
humanizing  occupation  for  men  of  all  conditions.  That  it  ia  aomething 
more  than  this ;  that  it  elevates  and  enlarges  the  imagination,  wbilo  i4 
induces  clearness  and  exactitude  of  thought,  tliose  who  purane  the  aoienoe 
in  love,  and  patience,  and  hiuniUty,  will  learn,  day  by  day. 
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9t»  B^Vt  itf/Oit  an  SH^vffivt* 


Maiden,  Baid  T,  and  I  loolccd 
In  the  inaidcn's  solemn  eyes, 
Seen  a  moment  meeting  mine, 
Then  o'erhid  like  destinies. 
We  were  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  clouds  were  golden  yet, 
And  it  seemed  so  strange  to  speak 
Wilh  the  words  of  olden  yet. 
Maiden,  said  I,  when  to-morrow 
Cometh  with  the  risen  sun, 
Then  tlie  morrow  bhall  have  come 
That  80  long  hath  been  to  be; 
Even  now  bo  far  it  seemeth : 
Maiden,  laid  I,  speak  to  me. 

But  the  maideDi  sitting  meekl/ 
In  the  fier^  sanset  filling 

Over  tower  and  ovwr  tree, 
Over  her  And  oyer  me, 
Said  me  never  back  a  word, 
Never  spake  and  never  8tirred| 

While  the  silence  of  the  sea 
Kept  the  silence  of  the  shore  | 
And  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
Only  once  like  destinies : 
I  had  thought  to  clasp  her  fondl}'. 
But  I  trembled  and  forbore. 

liuden,  nid  I,  teQ  nt  tbovt 
And  tiw  ftmnr  and  impmnoii 
Of  tlM  Im  wilh  wlikli  I  loved 
Gadierad  on  me^  plcadiag  now, 
Till  the  winds     Heaven  movody 
And  the  wmvet  eame  wuling»  wailing^ 
Wailing  from  iht  aea. 
llaiden,  said  I,  tell  mo  then: 
Tell  me  truly  if  thou  feareet 
That  which  long  hath  been  to  he^ 
When  it  Cometh  npw  so  near  na 
That  between  thee  and  the  morrow 
All  that  hath  to  pass  away 
Is  the  darkness  of  a  night 
And  the  breaking  of  a  day — 
Tell  me  truly,  like  the  angels: 
Maiden,  said  I,  speak  to  me. 
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But  ihe  maiden  still  was  silent, 
Stitl  w«8  tOent  in  tbe  mellow 
Light  that  lighted  land  and  sea; 
And  she  only  ibr  «  moment 
Raised  her  eyes  again  on  me  ; 
And  she  only  for  a  moment 
Flushed  and  faded  suddenly. 
And  this  all  for  all  my  pleading, 
Bone  as  if  by  one  unheeding, 
While  the  slow  and  lisdesa  waves 
Bled  again  upon  the  shore: 
This  was  all  the  maiden  did, 
Till  the  night-wind  even  read 
That  my  lore  was  mine  no  mora. 

Maiden,  s;iiJ  I,  and  I  knelt : 
And  the  twiliglit  had  grown  dceper| 
Till  another  light  appearing, 
Like  a  dream  upon  a  sleeper, 
Shone  on  land  and  slu.ne  on  sea. 
Maiden,  said  1,  tell  me,  maiden. 
Hearing  me  as  if  unheariug, 
Seeing  dig  as  if  unseeing, 
While  the  tide-blood  of  my  being 
Beats  to  death  because  of  thee : 
Tell  me,  my  beloved,  tell  me, 
Aa  the  God  above  shall  save  thee, 
If  for  all  the  love  I  gave  thee 
Thou  hast  ever  loved  me — 
Tell  me  truly,  like  the  angels; 
Maiden,  said  I,  speak  to  me. 

Then  tbe  maiden  bent  and  kissed  me, 

Kissed  roe  once,  and  kissed  me  twio^ 
"With  the  kisses  of  her  mouth, 
Warm  like  winds  that  WOO  the  south. 

There  beside  the  sea. 

And  the  world  was  all  before  us, 

And  the  night-stars  trembled  o'er  us, 

And  the  night- waves  brake  in  chorus^ 

Calling  on  the  day  to  be. 

Come  to-morrow,  said  the  maiden ; 

Yea,  thuu  trui^  luvest  me. 

WILLLUf  SMITH. 
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Sons  years  ago  a  gentlenuui,  vlio  lived  in  a  somewhat  lonely  part  of  tlie 
ooontry,  was  asked  to  go  and  see  a  poor  neighbour  who  was  Tery  ill.  On 
his  arxival  he  found  the  man  at  the  point  of  death,  and  extremely  anjciona 
to  aee  a  ekigyman.  The  visitor  went  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  who 
lived  near,  and  told  him  of  the  dying  man's  wish.  The  clergyman 
replied  that  as  the  house  of  the  dying  man  was  out  of  his  pariah  he  ooold 
not  interfere,  nor  would  any  remonstrances  induce  him  to  do  so.  An 
eminent  lawyer  waa  so  fortunate  as  to  be  made  the  heir  of  a  rich  and 
childkfls  old  man,  who,  falling  ill,  showed  him  his  will,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  teatator  had  given  a  liie-intereat  only  to  his  intended 
heir.  When  this  was  pointed  ont  to  the  sick  man  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  I 
understood  yon  to  say  you  meant  never  to  marry  ? "  I  may  have  said 
10^"  was  the  answer,  **  but  I  certainly  did  not  seriously  mean  it,  and  at  any 
rate  I  should  not  wish  yoa  to  act.  upon  that  assomption."  Then,"  said 
the  sick  man,  **  draw  up  the  will  so  as  to  give  yourself  the  absolute  pro- 
perty, and  I  will  execute  it.**  The  lawyer  replied,  that  he  could  not 
viaka  a  will  in  his  own  Ihvour,  and  before  another  lawyer  oonld  be  ibond 
the  tcatitor  had  died,  and  the  mistake  had  become  irreparable.  ▲ 
genthman  wae  poisoned  but  eeeaped  with  his  liib;  the  poison  remained 
in  Us  body,  and  caused  him  grievoua  infiering.  He  employed  eertaia 
uniecQgniaed  remedies,  and  by  means  of  them,  as  he  oonsidaed,  recovered 
hie  health,  and  got  the  poison  out  of  his  lyatem.  He  went  to  an  eminent 
physidan  and  described  his  case.  The  physmum  said,  I  wiU  treat  you 
OD  the  supposition  that  yon  really  have  got  rid  of  the  poison,  but  don*t 
tell  of  me^  fi>r  the  remedy,  which,  as  you  say,  has  got  it  out,  is  not 
weognfsed.by  the  profession.*' 

These  illustrations  are  instances  taken  from  the  three  learned  pro* 
Jessions  of  a  sort  of  secret  code  of  laws,  of  .which  the  outside  world  under- 
stands neither  the  principles  nor  the  applications,  but  which  exercise  a 
wider  influence  than  most  people  would  suppose  over  the  proceedings  of 
sone  of  the  most  important  cUwses  of  the  community.  Such  rules  are 
almost  always  unpopular,  and  even  if  they  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  are 
submitted  to  unwillingly  by  the  public,  though,  like  almost  all  peeuliar 
jurisdietions,  they  often  seem  to  be  regvded  with  a  strange  sort  of  unrea- 
sonable loyalty  by  those  who  are  subject  to  their  provisions.  In  all 
probability  each  Ming  springs  from  the  same  root.  Professional  men 
like  proftssional  rules,  because  they  are  usually  founded  on  the  prin* 
eiple  thai  the  profession  to  which  they  apply  is  something  extremely 
dignifiedy  and  as  snch|  entitled  to  exact  from  its  members  a  corresponding 
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demeanour,  and  from  the  public  a  corresponding  degree  of  respect.  The 
public  view  them  with  impatience,  and  at  times  even  with  disgust,  becaubc 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  look  upon  them  as  organized  hypocrisy, 
and  because,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  like  to  admit  that  any  class  has  a 
right  to  claim  any  sort  of  permanent  superiority  over  others.  Each  of 
these  feelings  acts,  no  doubt,  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  other,  and  their 
relative  foi^e  and  utility  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
places  iu  which  they  e-xist.  In  order  to  consider  how  they  are  related  to 
each  other  iu  our  own  times  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
position  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  professional  men.  Most  of  the 
liberal  professions  are  closely  connected  witli  the  Government.  The 
Church,  the  Law  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  permanent  link  between  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
and  the  aristocracy.  The  nature  of  the  connection  is  in  case  obvioua 
enough.  An  Established  Church  possessing  endowments  in  every  pariah 
in  Uie  kingdom,  and  adorned  with  a  oertain  number  of  such  prizes  as 
bishoprics  and  deaneries,  offers  to  many  thousands  of  families — ^who  vould 
oUierwise  have  no  sort  of  tie  with  the  xifih  and  great — a  chance,  remote 
it  is  true,  but  still  appreoiabley  of  becomiog  enunenty  if  not  rich,  and  tha 
eertainty  of  oocupyiiig  *  poaition  which  ensures  them  the  charaoter  and 
poaition  of  gentlemeoi  if  their  peiaooal  qualitiea  enable  them  to  aeeert  and 
maintain  it. 

The  profeisioB  of  the  Jaw  mtitt  ilwaya  eland  in  the  moit  intunalt 
relation  to  the  goremment  of  ererj  eonntiy,  wbaterer  its  form  maj  be^ 
for  hiw  and  goVemment  are  aearij  ooBTertible  terms  \  and  the  tamn  ftet 
thai  a  man  passes  his  lift  in  potting  in  Ibroe,  hj  the  help  of  Ae  law,  dia 
eommands  of  iha  mling  power  in  the  State  natnrallj  tends  to  give  him  a 
dsgree  of  lympaftfaj  with  and  intersat  in  il^  whioh  would  tupriss  thoaa 
who  haTO  nercr  ssen  it  The  same  is  tme  erm  mors  stnmgljr  of  Aa 
miUtarjr  and  naval  serrioe^  in  whioh  indeed  the  sentiment  of  a  sort  of 
ipeoial  personal  eonnection  with  the  GoTeimnent  is  carried  almost  to  an 
nnanUable  extent* 

The  ooonection  of  other  profesnons  with  the  GoTsmment  is  less  well 
msrkad  and  lem  important,  though  in  a  oonntry  like  onrs  it  penrades  them 
all  more  or  less.  The  medical  profession  is,  in  its  emonce,  entirely  inde* 
pendent  of  all  the  Tariable  parts  of  human  affiurs.  It  discharges  the 
same  Amotions,  nnder  analogous  conditions,  in  every  part  of  the  worid| 
whatever  maj  be  the  Ibrm  of  government  of  particular  oooatries,  or  the 
cueumstanoesof  partionlar  times  i  but,  independent  as  it  is  in  Its  snbstsmee, 
It  has  still  a  oonsiderable  connection  with  the  GoTemment  In  most 
oouatries,  and  certainly  in  our  own,  the  qualifications  of  medical  man  are 
aaeertained  by  law,  and  bodies  like  ihe  Colleges  of  Physicums  and  Suigeoiis^ 
and  i^poKhecsiiei^  Hall,  have  a  corporate  existence  and  corresponding  legal 
poweta.  Besides  this,  the  Government,  in  its  capacity  of  an  employer  of 
every  kind  of  intellectual  labour  on  a  large  scale,  exercises  oonsiderable 
direct  influence  over  this  as  well  as  other  callings.   There  are,  indeed. 
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not  mote  tliati  one  or  two  Intellectual  professions  wliicli  are  substantially 
unincorporated,  and  so  completely  unconnected  with  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  Even  in  the  case  of  art,  there  is  the  Koyal 
Academy,  with  its  own  laws  and  customs.  Literature  can  hardly  bo 
called  a  profession  at  all — so  far  as  it  is  one,  it  is  almost  entirely  lawless. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot,  except  in  particular  instances,  be 
pursued  as  a  regular  occupation,  unless  those  who  pursue  it  are  provided 
for  by  endowments,  such  as  professorships,  museums,  or  lectureships  at 
scientific  institutions.  Professional  etiquette  may  thus  be  described  as  a 
code  of  niles  regulating  to  some  extent  the  conduct,  and  deeply  affecting 
the  habits  and  feelings,  of  the  members  of  all  corporate  professions.  Ife 
also  appears  that,  from  the  nature  of  thtt  case,  it  always  must  be  an  essen- 
tially conserratiT^  institution,  meant  to  maintain  and  carty  ont  in  practice 
whafeerer  haipens  to  be  the  established  theory  as  to  maj  particular  pro- 
farioB,  at  anj  giren  time  and  place.  How  far,  in  our  own  time  and 
eoontrjr,  is  it  a  good  thing?  Hoir  iiur  is  the  dislike  with  which  it  is 
regarded  just? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  obviously  twofold.  There  are  some 
merits  and  some  defects  inherent  in  professional  rales  as  sach.  There  are 
Cfthen  which  arc  appropriate  to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  erery  particular  profession.  The  merit  of  professional  rules,  as  such, 
almost  always  is  that  they  are  based  upon  a  high-minded  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  profeeeion  to  which  they  refer.  For  instance,  the  rule — a 
rale  which  hse  been  recognised  by  and  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land— 
Aat  the  services  of  barristers  and  physicians  are  in  snbstance  gratuitous, 
ind  Aat  the  payment  which  they  receive  is  voluntaiy  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  rendered,  is  no  doubt  based  upon  the  general  prin- 
dple  ^t  tiie  skill  of  both  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  ought  to  be 
T^^ed  to  Mne  extent  as  an  advantage,  not  to  its  posseseor  merely,  but 
to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  that  the  rewards  to  be  earned  by  those 
who  acquire  it  are  not  to  be  measured  exclusiTeiy  by  commerdal  prin- 
dplea.  This  rule,  fike  msny  others,  is  an  attempt,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  ddUbl,  to  give  form  to  the  sentiment  that  men  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  admiiiistration  of  justice  and  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  that  those 
who  spedaBy  devote  their  attention  to  such  subjects  should,  in  doing  so, 
be  actuated  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  selfish  motives  of  interest  and 
amlnticn,  but  abo  by  the  nobler  wish  to  promote  the  common  good.  The 
cxiatence  of  such  a  sentiment,  so  long  as  it  is  put  into  a  reasonable  shape 
and  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  great  objection  that  it  never  is»  nor  can  be,  consistently  acted  on, 
and  that,  if  it  is  professed  without  being  acted  on,  it  becomes  the  source 
of  hypoerifly  and  fiilsehood. 

It  must^  however,  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  these  tilings  does 
not  imply  the  total  absence  of  that  higher  vein  of  sentiment  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  which  the  rules  in  question  proceed. 
9here  ia  amongst  the  better  kind  of  lawyers  a  sincere  d«Dre  to  do  Justice 
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or  rather  not  to  do  injustice,  and  it  is  by  no  means  au  uncommon  thing 
for  tljcm  to  be  infinitely  more  peace-making  than  the  inclination  of  their 
clients  would  lead  tlicm  to  be.  That  j)hy8ician3  have  as  a  rule  a  most 
sincere  and  disinterested  "wish  to  do  what  they  can  to  alleviate  human 
fluflcring  ia  within  the  expe  rience  of  every  family  in  the  country.  Hence 
professional  etiquette  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  black  and  wliite  shield, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  written  "  principles,"  and  on  the  other  "  hypocrisy."' 
That  the  two  do  to  some  extent  reproduce  each  other  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  anything  that  appronclies  to  a  definite  system  of 
rules  to  do  so.  Professional  rules  are  perhaps  more  open  to  this  objection 
than  most  other  systems,  for  they  not  only  hold  out  the  temptation  to 
irregularity  which  is  held  out  bj  rules  of  every  description,  but  they 
hold  it  out  to  one  particular  oLms.  The  successful  members  of  profonioiis 
can  afiford  to  act  upon  high  principlee.  A  barrister  or  physician  who  counts 
hia  inoome  by  thousands  has  no  occasion  to  fish  for  briefs  or  patients.  It 
is  often  worth  his  while  to  tell  disagreeable  truths,  and  to  refuse  mean 
compliances,  and  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  do  so  even  if  he  looked 
merely  at  the  consequences  as  measured  in  fees  ;  for  though  the  imme- 
diate result  might  gire  offence  to  those  by  whom  fees  are  dispensed,  yet 
the  general  character  for  independence  is  to  such  a  man  matter  of  primary, 
importance^  and  one  which  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  retain  at  the 
expense  of  a  conaiderable  money  sacrifice.  This,  however,  is  true  prin- 
cipally of  successful  men.  It  is  on  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  get  on 
in  their  profession  that  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette  wdgh  most 
heavily,  and  it  is  amongst  them  acocnrdingly  that  they  are  most  frequently 
disregarded,  and  that  they  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  hypocrisy.  To  a  man 
who,  after  years  of  suspense  and  difficulty,  is  just  beginning  to  succeed,  any 
one  who  has  power  to  promote  or  hinder  his  success  is  a  great  man,  and  the 
immediate  importance  of  plessing  him  is  such,  that  if  professional  rules 
stand  in  the  way  of  doing  so  it  requires  great  courage  and  good  iaith  to 
act  up  to  them.  The  most  unpleasant  and  unamiable  result  of  professional 
etiquette  is  the  production  of  a  class  of  men  who  enforce  i^gainst  others 
rules  which  they  pat  themselves  into  a  position  to  enforce  by  disregarding 
them  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  career.  Unpleasant  as  thia  may 
be,  and  wide  as  is  the  field  which  it  opens  to  sarcasm,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  the  whole  profesatonal  etiquette  is  a  good,  though  it  is  often 
n  highly  invidious  thing.  Nearly  all  the  most  important  affairs  of  life 
are  in  the  hands  of  professional  men,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  with 
which  they  are  conducted  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  sense  of  professional  honour  amongst  those  who  conduct  them, 
and  to  this  sense  of  honour  systems  of  etiquette  contribute  on  the  whole^ 
though  subject  to  the  deductions  just  referred  to. 

To  disoiss  the  merits  and  defects  which  belong  not  to  all  professional 
mles  as  aneh,  but  in  relation  to  the  particular  subjects  to  which  they  refer, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  leading  professions,  and  to 
possess  a  familiarity  with  their  usages,  and  with  the  practical  effects  of 
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tlieni  wluch  bardlj  any  one  poneaaes.  The  limits  of  the  preamt  paper, 
to  mj  nothing  of  any  other  reason,  would  render  rach  a  oourse  impossible 
on  the  present  ooeasioni  ^Hit  f^itn^ ohspi' vations  may  be  nacle  on  the  subject 
of  the  professional  rules  of  lawyers — rules  which  are,  perliapa,  the  most 
importut  and  moat  eharacteristio  of  their  class.  The  roost  important 
of  theaa  rules  is  that  by  whidi  the  iirolession  is  divided  into  two 
bnoKiies-^tomejs  and  solicitors  on  the  one  hand,  and  barristers  on 
the  other.  It  is  i^en  asked,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  why  the 
distinction  sbonld  be  kept  up.  In  one  of  those  singuhir  controversies  on 
whal  are  sometiniea  described  as  "  social "  subjects  which  are  sometimes 
adimtted  into  the  columns  of  The  Times,  a  succession  of  anonymous 
Tolcea  crying  in  the  wilderness,  asked,  on  the  one  hand,  "Why  should  not 
I,  the  dient,  see  you,  the  barrister,  face  to  face?  ^Vliy,  if  I  want  a  lease 
dnwn,  must  I  go  to  an  attorney  and  pay  him  a  long  bill  filled  with 
aggraTating  items,  when  you  who  draw  the  deed  get  only  one  item  out  of 
thebiD,  and  that  not  a  large  one?"  Other  anonymous  persons,  dating 
jnincipally  from  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  replied  in  woeful  tones, 
**Why,  in  truth,  should  not  you  pay  to  us  an  angel's  visit,  and  sonic  tlirccor 
lour  guineas,  for  which  we  would  give  you  a  lease  which  any  law-stationer 
could  engross,  and  which  would  be  quite  as  good  as  the  one  for  which  the 
attorney  (who,  alas  I  does  not  come  to  us;  such,  at  least,  was  the  inference 
which  the  tone  of  the  letters  suggested)  would  charge  you,  say,  twenty  " 
pounds?"  Such  laments  arise  from  time  to  time  witliout  producing  any 
particular  result,  and  it  is  worth  Avhile  to  inq^uire  why  they  do  not,  and 
why  they  should  not. 

The  general  theory  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legal  professiort  would  seem  to  be  that  the  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not,  a 
liberal  profession  ;  that  the  barrister  is  the  superior  and  the  attorney  the 
inferior;  that  the  one  requires  the  manners,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  these  things  arc  not  to  be  expected  of 
the  other.  Hence  on  all  public  occasions  whatever  the  barrister  is  the 
conspicuous  person.  He  sits  in  high  places,  and  wears  the  professional 
uniform.  The  attorney  comes  to  him,  and  he  is  fenced  off  from  going  to 
the  attorney  with  a  degree  of  care  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  virtue 
requires  external  fortification.  Then,  again,  the  attorney  sends  in  his  bill, 
and,  if  it  is  not  paid,  may  bring  an  action  for  it ;  but  the  barrister  has  no 
claim  whatever  for  his  fees.  According  to  the  strictest  view  of  the  subject, 
he  ought  hardly  to  notice  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  in  any  way 
proportion  the  work  to  the  money  :  a  tariff  is  provided,  specifying  the 
prices  below  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  go,  but  beyond  that  he  ought  by 
rights  to  take  what  comes  and  make  no  bargains.  This  general  view  of 
his  position  is  corroborated  in  detail  by  a  number  of  little  usages,  idl  of 
"which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  same  sentiment. 

If  this  general  view  of  the  profession  be  compared  with  the  factxS,  a 
remarkable  divergence  between  them  dis})lays  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that,  if  tlie  duties  of  the  two  professions  are  compered,  those  of  the 
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barrister  require  tlie  higher  qualities — at  least,  in  the  higher  class  of 
men ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  two  professions  clifTer  on  the 
whole  as  aoperior  and  inferior.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  occupy,  no  doubt,  a  higher  position  than  the  most  eminent  attorney 
or  solicitor  ;  but  the  lower  class  of  barristers  would  stand  very  low  indeed 
amragst  attorneys.  It  is  childish  to  look  on  a  man  who  passes  his  lit>  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  petty  criminals  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  the 
quarter  sessions^  as  in  any  respect  the  superior  of  one  who  has  to  manage 
the  most  important  afiairs  of  private  families  and  public  bodies.  There 
are  probably  very  few  barristers  who  have  to  transact  business  as  impor- 
tant as  that  whidi  oomes  before  the  solicitors  to  a  great  railway  company 
or  any  other  great  trading  body.  On  what  groundsi  then,  can  the  existing 
distinction  between  tbe  two  branches  of  the  profession  of  Uie  law  be  main- 
tained, and  what  meaning  has  it  7 

In  so  ftr  as  it  implies  imy  personal  sapeHority  on  the  part  of  every 
barrister  as  sndi  over  every  attorney  as  such,  it  ia  certainly  idle  and 
injurious^  and  ougbt  not  to  be  maintained  at  alL  It  ougbt,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  strenuously  discouraged,  for  it  operates  in  a  singularly 
absurd  and  injurious  way.  It  has  updoubtedly  produced  a  foolish  notion 
that  the  profession  of  a  barrister  is  much  more  fit  for  a  gentleman  than 
that  of  an  attorney,  and  that  the  htter  profession  does  not  fenn  one  of 
the  few  callings  between  which  a  young  man  has  to  choose  after  com- 
pleting that  sort  of  education  at  a  public  school  and  university  on  whi<^ 
English  parents  (not  unjustly)  set  so  high  a  value.  Novels  afford  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  the  current  fancies  of  the  public  on  such  topics  aa 
these.  In  a  stoxy  lately  published,  Hrs.  Gaskell  makes  the  whole  subse- 
quent career  of  her  hero  turn  on  the  feet  that,  instead  of  sending  him  firom 
Eton  to  Oxford  and  thence  to  the  bar,  his  &ther  took  him  into  partner- 
ship in  his  own  firm,  which  had  transacted  the  business  of  all  the  country 
gentlemen  of  a  prosperous  county  time  out  of  mind.  The  young  man  is 
mortified  by  finding  that  his  old  schoolfellows  do  not  consider  him  as 
their  equal,  and  ultimately  (not  exactly  in  his  capacity  of  a  solicitor,  but 
on  general  grounds)  knocks  his  partner  on  the  head  and  l)uric3  him  in  a 
flower-garden,  where  he  reposes  till  he  is  dug  up  in  a  raihvav  cuttit)g. 

The  prejudice  which  remotely  cc'ntributed  to  this  rash  act  un- 
doubtedly exists,  though,  -when  looked  at  steadily,  it  is  so  absurd  tliat  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  it  Ll:ou!d  exist.  A  man  who  picked  up  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  holding  briefs  at  circuit  and  ses.«ions  would,  if  his 
personal  qualities  entitled  him  to  such  treatment,  be  received  as  an 
equal  by  the  squires  whose  pride  so  grievously  mortifu'd  Mr.  Wilkins  ; 
yet  Mr.  Wilkin.s's  occupations  required  probably  more  mind,  and  certainly 
involved  the  possession  of  far  greater  power,  and  tlie  receipt  of  a  very 
mudi  larger  income.  If  the  fooli.'^h  notion  which  depreciates  the  impor- 
tance and  denies  the  dignity  of  such  occupations  were  as  universally 
despised  as  it  ought  to  be,  two  great  benefits  would  result  to  the  veiy 
ckuises  who  keep  up  the  prejudice.    In  tlie  tirst  place,  the  absurdly  smaJi 
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Itt*  of  jpfotanoDB  Teoognised  as  libeitl  wonid  be  Inc^eMed,  and,  thongb  it 
would  be  mereaaed  by  one  only,  fhia  would  be  an  Increaae  in  tbe  propor- 
tion of  20  or  85  per  cent  A  young  man  leering  eoUcge  may  become  a 
dergynum,  a  barriater,  a  doctor,  or  n  aoldier,  or  he  may  try  to  get  an 
Indian  afipointment.  For  wioua  reaaons  the  number  of  anoh  yontha 
who  become  cleigymen  ia  rapidly  deerceaing,  and  is  npt  likely  to  increase. 
To  be  ft  doctor  requires  ^tecial  taates^  and  though  the  profemion  of  • 
soldier  is  an  excellent  one  to  die  in,  it  holds  out  little  prospect  of  liying 
with  comfort,  except  to  those  who  could  liye  as  well  without  it  The 
Indiaii  aerrioe  ia  ibr  aome  atrange  reaaon  not  very  popular;  of  course  the 
number  of  those  who  can  enter  it  is  strictly  limited.  Hence  year  after 
year  the  long  list  of  idlers  at  the  bar  increasea  and  multiplies.  What 
sndi  men  do  with  themsehres  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  they  write  to 
Tks  TimiM  to  know  whether  they  can  many  on  800/.  a  year.  If  the 
professiopdf  an  attorn^  stood,  as  it  ought,  upon  the  mme  footing  in  regard 
of  aodal  conaideration  as  that  of  a  barrister,  numbers  of  these  men  might 
be  both  uaefidly  and  profitably  emplojed  in  it.  With  good  connection^ 
good  manners,  a  good  head  ibr  business,  and  money  enough  to  buy  a 
partnership^  a  man  may  be  pretty  aura  of  a  good  income,  and  of  an 
occupation  which  will  not  only  proTide  ftir  his  expenses,  but  give  vigorous 
exeidae  to  all  his  ftonlties.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  iblly  to  look  widi 
prejudice  on  such  an  ooonpation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ihe  public  prosperity,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  in  which  the  institutions 
of  a  country  are  calculated  to  prodnce  and  to  reward  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  underatand  by  a 
gentleman,  and  it  ia  also  true  that  there  is  no  country  in  ihe  world  in 
which  such  qualities  hare  been  or  are  held  in  such  esteem  as  in  our 
own.  In  order  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  time  produces  in  the  state  of  society,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  gentlemen  should  be  always  ready  to  show  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  that  they  are  better  fitted  as  such  for  any  kind  of  business 
to  which  they  may  put  their  hands  than  those  who  have  no  claim  to  the 
title ;  in  short,  that  tlicy  occupy  the  best  places  because  they  are  the 
best  men,  instead  of  claiming  to  be  the  best  men  because  they  are  put  in 
the  best  places.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  stability  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  continually  being  recruited  by  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  all  the  principal  classes  in  the  community. 
The  stability  and  permanence  of  aristocracy,  in  that  wider  sense  of  the 
"Word  in  which  it  applies  to  all  persons  who  have  the  sentiments,  tlie 
manners,  and  the  education  of  gentlemen,  depends  on  the  extension  of 
tJiat  cduciUion  to  as  many  classes  as  popsible.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  as  much  courtesy  and  polish  was  expected  of  a  crosaing- 
Bweeper  as  is  now  expected  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  position  of  the 
ptcr  of  the  realm  would  bo  better  than  it  is  now,  for  the  grounds  on  which 
he  ought  to  rest  his  claims  to  respect  would  be  understood  and  admitted 
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by  all  the  wodJ,  and  (lie  respect,  if  he  deeenred  it,  vonld  be  paid  widioiit 

grudging  or  envy. 

Every  one,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  see  high  and  honourable  feelings 
and  educated  minds  invested  with  the  importance  which  properly  belongs 
to  them,  ought  to  discourage  every  prejudice  which  deters  gentlemen  fVom 
entering  upon  any  kind  of  occupation,  and  to  enlarge,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  number  of  occupations  conventionally  regarded  a,s  liberal  professions. 

Ajmrt,  however,  from  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  class 
of  young  men  wlio  have  to  choose  their  professions  from  having  a  larger 
nimiber  to  choose  from,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  woTild 
result  to  the  public  from  tlie  fact  of  the  profession  of  an  attorney  being 
regarded  as  a  liberal  profes,«?ion.  The  prejudice  noticed  alx)ve  may  be  and 
is  foolish,  and  as  regards  the  better  members  of  the  profession  scandalously 
unjust,  but  it  cannot  truly  be  described  as  unfounded.  There  are  amongst 
attorneys  and  solicitors  a  large  propcrtion  of  men  as  well  educated, 
posses.^ed  of  as  high  principles  of  honour,  and  as  nuicb  entitled,  in  all 
respects,  to  every  sort  of  social  consicloration,  as  any  nionilxTs  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  whom  not 
one  of  these  assertions  is  true.  There  are  many  attorneys  to  whom  a  man 
might  with  perfect  satisfaction  intrust  his  character  and  his  fortune. 
There  are  also  many  whom,  if  he  was  wise,  he  would  not  trust  with  the 
opportunity  of  forging  his  name.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  estimation 
in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  held  will  have  a  great  efiect  on  the 
relative  numbers  and  influence  of  these  classes.  Men  are  alwajrs  judged 
by  the  standard  of  their^  profession,  and  so  long  as  attornfiys  arc  viewed 
with  prejudice,  the  less  respectable  members  of  the  profession  will  always 
be  able  to  say,  I  am  only  an  attorney,  you  do  not  expect  me  to  act  up  to 
the  standard  of  wliat  in  other  walks  of  life  would  be  conadered  honour- 
able and  high-minded. 

If  the  public  sentiment  at  largo  did  consider  the  profession  of  an 
attorney  as  a  liberal  profession,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  and  if  that 
sentiment  produced  its  natural  effects  on  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  on  the  management  of  a  vast  mass 
of  affairs  would  be  in  the  highest  d<>gree  beneficial.  No  one  can  tell,  who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  it,  what  an  amount  of  irritation  and  heart-burning 
an  attorney  may  cause,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  merely  bj 
faults  of  manner,  and  by  being  snspi^ous  and  over-cautious  in  the  wrong 
phice.  For  instance,  a  marritige  settlement  is  to  be  drawn,  the  solicitor 
who  draws  it  is  an  honest  and  sensible  man,  but  has  little  d^cacy  either 
of  feeling  or  expression.  He  is  almost  sure  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
sort  of  hostile  suit,  in  which  he  is  to  assume  eveiy  eort  of  dishonest  inten- 
tion on  the  other  side,  to  think  that  ereiy  restriction  which  he  can  place 
upon  the  enjoyment  by  the  one  party  of  the  property  of  the  other  is  so 
much  gained  for  his  own  side,  and  so  to  make  a  settlement  wliloh  can* 
nerer  be  anything  else  than  a  Taxation  and  incumbrance  to  both  parties^ 
unless^  indeed}  they  live  together  oit.inieb  terms  that  it  would  hare  been 
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tetter  if  tliey  had  serer  been  mntM  at  all.  Thia  St  jiiat  die  lort  o| 
]W(5Q4bttcni  in  which  the  tact  and  mannfira  of  a  gtntleman  axe  at  leail  as 
iBiportani  aa  knowledge  either  of  law  or  of  bniiDeai. 

It  appoan  from  all  thia  to  follow  that  the  lenUment  on  wluch  the 
praAaaioiiai  etiqoette  between  the  two  branbbea  of  the  legal  profession  ia 
iSmnded  is  wrong,  but  it  doea  not  fi>l]ow  from  tiiia  thai  there  ia  no  other 
prineiple  on  whidi  it  can  be  jnstified*  In  the  United  States  and  in  some  of 
oar  own  oolonica  the  distinetion  between  barfiatsra  and  attomejs  ia  un- 
known, A  lawyer  is  a  lawyer.  He  site  in  hia  office  and  goes  to  his  clients 
aa  he  finds  it  conyenient,  and  goes  into  court  and  there  pleads  the  cause 
whicli  he  has  prepared  for  trial  whenever  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so. 
Does  it  follow  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  this  is  the  right  courso 
to  take,  that  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  ought  to  be  fused  into  one, 
and  that  the  professional  etiquette  which  prevents  a  barrister  from  com- 
municating with  his  client  in  the  fir^t  instance,  and  from  collecting  the 
materials  on  which  he  afterwards  has  to  address  the  court,  is  a  mere  pre- 
judice. This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may  well  be  that 
an  attorney  is  entitled  to  as  nuich  social  consideration  as  a  barrister,  and 
yet  that  the  two  professions  arc  fundamentally  distinct,  and  require  both  a 
different  education  and  a  different  set  of  professional  rules.  The  more  the 
matter  is  considered  the  more  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  ciiae,  and 
American  experience  does  not  really  conflict  with  this;  for  so  distinct  are 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  that,  as  a  rule,  one  member  of  the  firm 
takes  tlie  advocateV  department,  and  the  other  or  others  that  of  the 
attorney. 

Legal  business  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  and  that  which  is 
not  contentious.  Certain  kinds  of  Chancery  suits,  actions  at  law,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  business  which  is  conducted  in  a  hostile  manner  between  the 
parties,  and  which  leads  to  what  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  are 
called  trials,  belong  to  the  first  class.  Sales,  negotiations,  conveyancing  in 
all  its  branches,  the  establishment  of  companies,  and  innumerable  matters 
of  the  same  kind,  belong  to  the  second.  It  is  in  contentious  business,  or 
in  the  steps  preparatory  to  it,  such  as  drawing  pleadings,  giving  opinions, 
advising  on  evidence  and  the  like,  that  barristers  are  engaged,  and  their 
prospect  of  eminence  in  their  profession  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  the  requisite  gifts  for  it.  It  is  by  fighting  a  long 
gucce^sion  of  battles  in  a  number  of  different  arenas,  from  the  quarter 
sessions  up  to  tlie  House  of  Lords,  that  a  man  comes  to  be  a  judge  or  a 
vice-chancellor.  The  greatest  attorneys  have  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  such  scenes.  There  arc  many  eminent  attorneys  who  hardly  ever 
deliver  a  brief  or  issue  a  writ.  They  are  to  barristers  what  diplomatists 
are  to  soldiers.  There  is  tlie  army  in  the  background  ready  to  fight  the 
matter  out  if  hard  comes  to  hard,  but  the  attorney  shows  his  skill  far 
more  in  keeping  out  oi  court  than  in  coming  into  it.  Ilis  business  is 
to  advise  his  client  not  so  much  on  his  legal  rights  as  on  the  course  of 
ffiky  whidi  as  a  man  of  sense  he  ought  to  follow,  whereas  the  barrister 
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looki  to  Yictory  in  the  partieular  liattls  in  which  at  the  moment  he  k 
engaged.  He  may  think  hit  olient  fbolldi  ibr  haTlng  come  into  oonrt  at 
aU,  but  that  ia  hia  affiur,  and  aa  he  la  there  he  has  to  eee  that  he  gets  hia 
righu*,  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  gettbg.  Henoe  the  two  aeta  of 
men  use  the  hw  for  totally  different  purposes,  and  require  a  different 
kind  of  knowledge  of  it  All  Aat  an  attorney  wanta  ibr  practical  pur- 
poaee  ia  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  the  prindplea  and  rules  which  are 
most  commonly  applied  in  practice.  With  that  amount  of  knowledge  he 
will  be  able  in  ordinary  cases  to  give  sound  advice.  He  will  be  able  to 
tell  a  man  broadly  about  a  will  or  a  purchase,  or  a  contract,  and  to  show 
him  how  he  may  carry  out  liis  intentions  without  exposing  himself  to 
any  cliuiu  e  of  di3aj)poiutun.'Ut.  In  short,  he  can  guide  him  through  the 
ordinary  routine,  and  advise  him  ius  to  the  policy  of  transactions  which 
take  their  nuturul  course,  and  arrive  at  their  expected  conclusion. 

The  knowledge  which  the  barrister  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
knowledge  not  so  much  of  rules  as  of  principles.  It  will  not  do  for  him 
to  know  geneniUy — to  put  a  very  simple  case — what  ia  the  regular  way 
of  making  a  particular  kind  of  agreement,  but  he  must  also  know,  or  at 
Iciist  must  be  able  to  find  out,  what  will  happen  if  it  is  made  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  and  what  will  be  the  particular  consequences  of  difl'erent 
degrees  of  irregularity.  He  must  not  only  know  his  way  along  the  road, 
but  he  must  in  case  of  need  be  able  to  take  an  obaervatioOi  and  liud  out 
his  position  on  the  chart. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  different  sort  of  education  is  required  in  order  to 
get  tliese  different  sorts  of  knowledge  of  the  law.  There  is  no  reason  for 
representing  the  two  callings  as  superior  and  inferior,  but  they  are  radi- 
cally distinct.  A  man  might  be  an  admirable  attorney  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  being  a  good  lawyer  in  the  barrister's  sense  of  the 
words,  and  he  might  be  a  first-rate  lawyer  and  an  excellent  advocate, 
without  having  any  of  the  qualities  which  would  fit  him  for  an  attorney. 
Where  there  is  of  necessity  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  education  required 
for  different  walks  of  life,  there  ought  to  be,  and,  under  some  form  or 
other,  there  always  will  bOf  a  diatinotion  between  the  wallu  of  life 
themselves. 

These  comuderations  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  newspaper 
correspondents  referred  to  above,  as  to  the  reason  why  the  barrister 
should  be  approachable  only  through  the  attorney.  The  answer  is^  that  aa 
there  is  a  substantial  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  two  men,  it  is 
better  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  prevents  them  from  interfering  with  each 
other.  Of  course,  if  the  original  client  would  be  his  own  attorney,  and 
would  himself  do  what  the  attorney  docs  for  him,  he  might  dispense 
witii  the  attomeyi  but  as  a  general  rule,  if  he  went  to  a  barrister  instead 
of  an  attorney  he  would  find  that  he  didn't  get  what  he  wanted.  To  take 
the  case  which  was  discnssed  in  the  newspapers.  Soppose  a  man  goes 
himself  to  a  barrister,  and  says,  Draw  me  a  lease  of  such  a  honae,"  the 
barrister  might,  no  doubt,  tid^e  hii  instmotiona  and  draw  the  lease; 
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whieh  wben  copied  out  by  tlie  law-stationer  would  look  a»  neat  and. 
formal  aa  if  it  had  come  tbfough  an  attorney*!  office.  It  is,  however, 
tea  to  one  that  the  lease  would  be  a  mere  snare  and  delusion.  In  order 
to  make  it  worth  Jbaving,.  it.  is  neoessaij  to  havA  the  title  examined, 
aearchea  made  in  Tarious  fc^gisters,  original  deeds  compared  with  copies, 
and  all  manner  of  questions  discussed  in  which  the  ezpediencj  of  stand- 
ing on  a  strict  legal  right  ia  ai  least  as  important  aa  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  tight.  If  the  barrister  is  to  do  all  this,  besides, 
drawing  the  lease  and  settling  the  phraseology  of  particnhur  clauses,  he 
must  of  course  be  paid  for  it,  and  then  the  dient  gains  nothing  except 
that  he  paj  s  one  man  instOKl  of  another.  If  he  does  not  do  it,  what  ia 
the  lease  worth  ? 

This  general  difference  between  the  duties  and  objects  of  the  two 
professions  ia  the  root  from  which  many  other  differences  spring.  Litiga- 
tion is  private  warfore.  It  is  the  process  by  which,  in  an  advanced  and 
polished  state  of  society,  men  redress  their  wrongs  by  the  intervention  of 
physical  force.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  lawsuit,  the  gist  and  essence  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  without  which  it  would  not  take  place  at  all,  is  not 
the  decision  that  the  one  party  is  riglit  and  the  other  wrong,  but  the  fact 
that  the  one  party  seizes  and  carries  ofT  in  a  cart  to  the  auction-room  the 
other's  household  furniture,  or  sends  his  body  to  gaol.  Private  as  well 
as  public  war  has  its  rules,  and  its  hardships  are  considerably  mitigated 
by  their  observance.  By  distinguishing  between  the  barrihter  and  the 
attorney,  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  considerable  security  is  given  to 
the  public  at  large  that  the  contest  shall  be  fought  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  the  parties  themselves  conducted  their  own  causes,  courts 
of  justice  would  constantly  present  spectacles  like  those  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  county  courts,  e«<pecially  when  the  parties  are  females.  A 
question  having  arisen  touching  a  sale  of  eggs  or  crockery,  one  of  the 
ladies  became  so  furious  that  the  judge  (not  very  legally)  ordered  a 
policeman  to  put  her  in  the  corner,  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  till  the 
other  side  had  s;iid  her  sny.  If  the  attorneys  who  advised  the  proceedings, 
knew  the  parties  from  the  fust,  and  took  all  the  evidence,  were  also  to 
conduct  the  case  in  court,  they  would  no  doubt  import  far  more  personal 
ft-eling  and  much  less  temperate  2cal  into  the  matter  than  is  the  case  at 
present  —  a  conclusion  which  county -court  experience  confirms.  The 
interposition  of  another  link  p^reatly  cools  matters  down,  and  saves  the 
public  time,  to  say  nothing  of  decency  and  propriety. 

The  position  thus  assigned  to  barristers  gives  birth  to  the  whole  of 
that  system  of  professional  rules  by  which  it  is  determined  what  a 
barrister  may  and  may  not  say  and  do  in  the  management  of  a  cause. 
They  are  numerous  and  somewhat  too  technical  to  admit  of  popular 
explanation,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  great  safeguard  to  the  j)ublic 
against  needless  harshness  in  the  discharge  of  what  cannot  but  be  a  haiah 
and  unamiable  process.  > 
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Her  words,  metlilnks,  were  cold  and  few; 

We  parted  coldly  ;  yet 
Quick-turning  after  that  adieu, 

How  kind  a  glance  I  mot ! 
A  look  that  was  not  meant  for 

Yet  sweeter  for  siuprise, 
As  if  Lcr  soul  took  leave  to  bc 

One  moment  in  her  eyes ; 
Now  tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  friendfli 

Ob,  which  bhall  I  believe, 
Ilcr  eyes,  her  eyes  that  bid  me  hopey 

Her  words  tliat  bid  me  grieve? 

Her  words,  metbinks,  were  few  and  cold: 

What  natter  t   Kow  I  tnut, 
Kind  eyeii  onto  your  tale  balf-toUy 

Ye  speak  becanae  yt  must ! 
Too  oft  will  heavy  laws  constnun 

The  lips,  compelled  to  bear 
A  meseage  false ;  too  often  fain 

To  speak  but  what  they  dare; 
Full  oft  will  words,  will  smiles  betray, 

But  tears  are  alwajra  true; 
Looks  ever  mean  the  thmg  they  say: 

Kind  eyes,  I  tnut  to  you  1 

Iler  looks  were  kind — oh,  gentle  oyes, 

Love  trusts  you  I    Still  he  sends 
By  you  his  questions,  his  replies, 

He  knows  you  for  his  friends. 
Oh,  gentle,  gentle  eyes,  by  Love 

So  trusted,  and  so  true 
To  Love,  yc  could  not  if  yc  would 

Deceive,  I  tiust  to  you  1 

DOHA  GKEE^WELL. 
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If,  M  IS  not  improbable,  the  title  of  this  mmj  tkoM  misleiid  reeden 
into  the  notioa  that  a  playful  pazadoz  ia  about  to  be  presented,  they  are 
Ix^ed  to  discard  thai  suggestion  at  once,  and  to  boKefe  that  my  purpose 
is  entirely  seriona.  Indeed,  one  may  oonader  it  a  proof  of  the  imperfect 
coodidoo  of  hislorieal  science  that  snch  a  title  should  fbr  a  moment  wear 
the  aspect  of  a  grim  jest  At  any  rate,  let  me  declare  that  nothing  can 
be  tether  femored  ftom  the  spirit  of  this  esmy  than  the  playful  irony 
which  wonld  paint  the  mansnetade  of  one  on  whose  name  reals  nnirerml 
ciaenition,'or  than  the  dialeelical  sophistry  which  woold  eztennate  crimes 
nntil  they  almost  weie  the  air  of  ▼irtoea.  That  Nero  was  an  exemplary 
son,  a  loving  husband,  a  sagacious  statesman,  or  a  reputable  emperor,  I 
altogether  disbelieve ;  indeed  one  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  vain,  dissolute,  contemptible,  and  miserable  man,  not  without  good  quali* 
tie»,  but  with  many  vices,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  vices  must 
Lave  been  fearfully  fostered.  He  mat/  have  been  a  monster  little  better  than 
Ilia  fame.  I  do  uot  know  that  he  was;  I  do  not  even  suspect  that  he  was; 
but  what  I  do  know — with  all  the  certainty  possible  in  such  a  case — is, 
that  in  support  of  tlic  capital  charges  against  him,  charges  universally 
accepted  without  question,  there  is  not  for  a  rational  inquisitive  mind  anif 
evidence  u  hatever. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  challenges  the  attention  of  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  History  ;  a  paradox  in  the  true,  and  not  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  namely,  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  which  ia  at  variance  with 
the  dominant  opinion,  though  not  in  itself  at  variance  with  reason.  There 
may  be  something,  at  first,  to  raise  the  reader's  misgiving  when  he  hears 
that  a  reputation  so  loaded  with  infamy  as  never  y(^  to  have  found  an 
apologist,  rests  upon  charges  which  not  only  ought  to  have  awakened 
scepticism  by  their  very  enormity  and  self-contradictions,  but  prove,  on 
dose  inspection^  to  be  utterly  in  defiance  of  all  credit,  and  without  even 
a  aembhfcDce  of  warranty  \  yet  the  proof  of  such  assertions  is  by  no  means 
difficult. 

Many  revolutions  in  our  historical  appreciations  have  already  taken 

place.    The  application  of  Science,  and  above  all  of  scientiiic  scepticism, 

to  History,  has  yet  to  be  made;  it  will  be  fruitful  in  result,'?.  Niebuhr 

changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Roman  history  by  simply  discriminating  its 

mythological  elements.     But  Niebuhr,  keen-sighted  among  texts,  and 

familiar  with  mythology,  was  as  obtuse  as  his  predecessors  in  all  that 

related  to  psychology;  and  not  being  versed  in  science,  was  unable  to 

detect  fictions  which  any  scientific  sceptio  woald  at  once  expose.   I  say 
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eeientifio  Mceptie^  beetuw,  as  viU  praently  appear,  the  mere  posMenon 
of  knowledge  does  not  suffice  to  iliake  off  that  lethargy  of  credoltty  which 
oppresses  the  Realties  <tf  men  wheneTer  they  pass  beyond  the  kboratory 
into  the  wide  spaces  of  History.  They  forget  the  leMwns  they  have  so 
hiboriously  learned,  and  ao  sedulously  practised;  they  unhesitatingly 
accept  as  evidence  respectmg  a  character  or  an  event,  statements  which, 
if  offered  respeciing  a  phenomenon  or  a  caiise^  would  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny  and  vigilant  verifioatiott. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  generality  of  mankind,  even  the  culti- 
rated,  need  instruetioii  more  than  on  what  ecostitntes  Evidence.  In 
Science  we  are  ibroed  to  be  vigiUmt.  In  Jurisprudence  the  keen  interests 
of  contending  intellects  fix  attention  upon  every  fact  or  semUanee  of  a 
fact.  But  in  most  other  departments  our  supioeneas  is  wonderful ;  and 
liistoriuns  have  been  especially  remarkable  for  throwing  all  their  ingenuity 
into  the  construction  of  inferences  and  the  accumulation  of  probabilities, 
instead  of  firat  carefully  ascertaining  whether  the  "  facts  "  themselves  were 
nut  worthless.  Positive  statements  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  over 
tlie  mind,  coercing  its  assent;  and  what  is  once  positively  asserted  often 
tnkcs  place  unchallenged  as  historical  fact.  I  have  been  made  sensible  of 
this  lately  by  having,  fur  a  special  purpose,  to  read  the  Koman  historians. 
The  picture  they  have  jiainted  of  the  empire  is  so  remarkable  an  example 
of  the  unrellecting  credulity  with  which  History  is  mostly  written,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  take  the  character  of  Nero  as  an  illustration  of  what 
would  result  if  men  began  seriously  to  investigate  the  evidence  on  which 
the  mass  of  traditional  opinions  is  founded. 

The  evidence,  and  that  alone,  will  claim  attention  here  ;  nothing  will 
be  attempted  in  the  way  of  extenuation,  or  ajiolopy.  The  admirers  of 
Lord  Bacon  explain  his  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  his  corruption  on  the 
bench,  by  adducing  extenuating  circunistance.s  which  may,  or  may  not, 
mitigate  the  verdict  passed  upon  tlie  acts;  but  no  advocate  denies  the 
facts,  however  he  may  interpret  them.  Not  thus  will  the  cliaractcr  of 
Nero  be  discussed.  It  is  on  the  acts  themselves,  and  not  on  their  inter- 
pretation, that  scepticism  will  rest.  It  is  the  crimes  themselves  which 
will  be  shown  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  historical  facts.  Whether 
Nero  were  on  a  level  with  the  moral  standard  of  his  age,  or  miserably 
below  that  standard,  is  beside  my  present  purpose ;  I  simply  mean  to 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  crimes     which  he  is  accused. 

In  order  to  keep  this  essay  within  the  requisite  limits,  only  the  four 
chief  crimes  imputed  to  him  will  be  noticed.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
murder  of  firitannicus,  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the  burning  of  Kome, 
and  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  chief  acts  on  which  rests  the  infamy  of  his 
name,  are  in  all  respects  unworthy  of  credence,  the  evidence  being  some- 
times even  childish  in  its  absurdity,  there  will  be  no  need  to  investigate  the 
minor  charges.  To  show  this,  I  shall  require  no  captious  subtlety ;  nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  demand  from  history  the  rigorous  verification 
demanded  in  soienee.  It  will  be  enough  to  invoke  the  common  sense  of 
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an  ordinary  jury.  I  shall  let  the  witnesses  tell  their  own  gtory,  and  shall 
merely  request  the  jury  to  appreciate  its  probability. 

Let  us  first  call  the  witnesses.  They  are  three  writers  who  lived  long 
afler  the  recorded  events  occurred,  and  who  drew  their  contradictrry 
records  from  the  gossip  of  Komc.  For  most  public  acts  it  is  probable  that 
they  Bad  authentic  documents ;  but  for  the  private  acts  of  individually  and 
the  motiveB  which  actuated  these  individuals,  there  were  no  doettments 
whatever ;  at  anj  rate,  none  which  can  be  authenticated.  It  is  speciaUjr 
noticeable  that  no  oontemporary  actor  in  these  scenes  comes  forward  wiUi 
his  direct  testimony;  nor,  indeed,  is  any  one  invoked  by  name  as  a 
wHiiess.  It  is  also  notioeabie  (bat  long  after  the  imputed  crimes  Lad  been 
committed  Nero  was  eminently  popular  both  with  people  and  senate. 
Three  yean  after  the  imputed  matricide,  tlie  stem  and  virtuous  Thraseaa 
eoold  speak  with  praise  of  Nero  and  his  government.  Fear  may  have 
suppressed  contemporary  aoeoaitions.  But  when  the  tyrant  was  dead 
why  did  not  the  aoensen  come  forward  T  And  why  did  not  Seneca  and 
Bnrrhns,  when  condemned  to  death,  avenge  themselves  on  Nero  by 
rerealittg  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  known  so  well  ?  It  is  certain 
that  stories  ciroolated  at  Borne  respecting  Nero^  both  in  his  lifttlme  and 
fot  years  afterwards;  bat  before  we  beHeve  each  storiea  we  most  demand 
that  at  least  some  authenticity  better  than  that  of  gossip  be  shown  to 
belong  to  them ;  we  moftt  ask  who  Touehei  for  theif  truth,  and  what  were 
his  means  of  knowing  it. 

Suetonius,  Tadtus^  and  the  Greek,  Dion  Cbnioe,  are  the  three  histo- 
xiane  cited  as  witneseee  agetnet  Nero.  What  credit  oin  they  claim  f 
Suelonitt^  ftrom  whom  the  worst  stories  proceed,  was  not  bom  till  many 
years  after  Nero*s  death,  and  did  not  write  until  some  forty  years  after  the 
events.  Tadtus  was  six  years  old  when  Neto  died,  and  wrote  many  years 
after  the  events.  Dion  CSaashis  fired  seme  hundred  and  fiily  years  later. 
Let  us  ask  whiit  would  be  ^e  credibility  of  historians  writing  about 
Cromwdl  hmg  after  the  Protectorate  had  been  destroyed,  and  with  nothing 
but  the  rumours  current  in  royaUst  eirdes  to  ftimlsb  the  ftote;  in  such 
narratives  what  sort  of  figure  would  that  herdc  man  present?  Fortu- 
nately for  his  fome  he  left  a  party.  Grave  and  thoughtfol  men  preserved 
traditions  and  records  which  rescued  him  ftom  the  vindictive  accusations 
of  Us  enemies.  Nero  left  no  defenders.  He  &d  after  having  estranged 
the  Romans.  Tliose  whom  he  had  thwarted,  those  whm  he  had  neglected, 
those  whom  he  had  outt-aged  sorvived  to  deader  him,  and  greedy  gossip 
caught  up  every  story  without  fear  of  reproof.  That  Tadtus  and  Sueto- 
nius heard  and  believed  stories  of  the  bad  emperor,  is  no  evidence  to  us 
that  such  stories  were  true ;  and  when  we  pass  from  this  general  scepticism 
to  particular  investigation,  we  find  that  even  had  the  historians  been  con- 
temporaries and  senators  their  evidence  (in  respect  to  the  crimes  we  shall 
consider)  would  be  worthless.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  these  writers 
Bt-lt- condemned  as  untrustworthy  witnesses,  unless  when  their  statements 
admit  of  confirmation  j  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  Imd  them  testify in<^  lo 
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that  wliich  is  preposterous,  when  not  flagrantly  false,  testifying  to  things 
^vllich  they  could  not  have  known,  and  things  which  could  not  have 

happened. 

Although  my  reading  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  has  not  impres.««;d 
me  with  respect  for  their  trustworthiness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
surprise  at  the  naivete  and  uncritical  laxity  with  which  they  repeat  stories 
too  monstrous  for  belief,*  I  do  not  here  intend  to  rest  my  case  for  Nero 
on  such  a  defect  in  the  witnesses.  Nor  will  I  take  advantage  of  the  fact, 
that  if  they  speak  against  Nero,  they  speak  with  almost  equal  animosity 
against  the  Christians ;  though  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  refuse  that  credit 
to  their  aspersions  of  the  hated  sect,  which  is  given  to  their  aspersions 
of  the  hated  emperor.  If  we  admit  that  ignorance,  party  spirit,  and  the 
rancour  of  jcakiua  opponents  rnisrepresented  the  Christians,  we  must  also 
admit  that  similar  sources  of  misrepresentation  existed  with  respect  to 
Nero.  The  objection  tliat  Tacitus  knew  nothing  of  the  Christians,  and 
only  trusted  the  reports  of  their  enemies,  whereas  the  acts  of  Nero  were 
public  and  notorious,  therefore  kno^vn  to  many,  is  specioua,  but  will  not 
bear  examination ;  for  it  is  not  the  public  acts  of  Nero  on  which  rests 
the  iuiamy  of  his  name,  it  ia  oa  the  private  mativei  imputed  to  him  for 
acts  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed  ;  precisely  as  it  is  oa  HO  proved 
acts  of  the  Cliristians,  but  on  tlieir  detestable  doctrines  and  avowed 
hatred  of  the  whole  human  race  "  that  rests  their  infiuny  in  the  historian's 
judgment.  Now  the  evidence  for  the  imputations  sgsinst  Nero  I  aifirm 
to  bo  ahsordly  defective^  resolving  itself  into  mere  su^icion,  often  pre- 
posterous. Montaigne,  speaking  of  the  severity  of  Tacitus  with  regard  to 
Forapey,  says  pithily,  "  We  ought  not  to  wei^h  suspicion  sguuAt  evidenoei 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  him  here." 

Britannicus  died  suddenly.  This  is  a  iact|  the  notorielj  of  which 
xemoves  it  beyond  scepticisin.  That  he  was  murdered,  is  an  inference, 
and  one  which  we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  discredit  altogether.  That 
his  death  was  suspected — nay,  believed — to  have  been  csnsed  by  poisoD| 
and  that  Nero  was  suspected  of  being  the  poisoner,  are  also  notorious  fiusts ; 
but  these  suspicions  do  not  convert  what  is  mere  inference  into  fiuit-^^diiey 
do  not,  as  historians  imaginei  make  the  truth  of  the  charges  as  notorious 
as  the  chaiges.  No  man  is  convicted  on  saspicioo»  tuless  the  suspicion  is 
fortified  by  a  mass  of  e?idenoe.  But  before  the  b«r  of  Histocy  aocusation 
often  has  the  weight  of  proof. 

Every  reader  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  fiction  which 
lustcrians  mingle  with  their  narrativesy  fiction  not  less  purely  drawn  firom 
their  imagination  than  are  samilsr  scenes  in  romance :  interviewa  are 


*  It  is  needless  to  dte  esses  t  some  of  them,  indeed,  csmiot  be  Bpoken  of  in 

English  ;  bat  any  one  carious  to  measure  the  credulity  of  thess  writers  may  torn  to 
Tacitus,  Annales,  lib.  xiii.  c.  13  and  17,  and  SiicUrtniu?,  in  Nerone,  c  28.  The  ilory 
of  the  Boldior  whose  hands  fell  from  his  arms  and  clung  to  the  faggoti,  owing  to  tho 
intense  cold  (Tacit,  xiii.  c.  35),  and  yarious  miracles  and  prodi^es  ^veljr  narriitcU^ 
belong  to  the  geneisl  erodali^  of  the  age. 
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circumstantially  related,  and  conversations  of  some  length  repeated,  in 
which  liorrible  crimes  are  planned  and  damnatory  disclosures  revealed  by 
the  actors,  yet  the  narrator  never  volunteers  to  give  his  guarantee  for 
his  accuracy ;  never  informs  us  who  was  present  at  these  interviews 
and  took  down  the  conversations,  or  who  betrayed  to  him  secrets  of  this 
importance.  Conspirators  and  criminals,  we  know,  sometimes  confess,  and 
still  oftener  betray  their  comrades  ;  when  such  confession  and  betrayal 
can  be  adduced,  they  take  their  place  as  evidence.  But  tlie  mere  sup- 
position of  an  interview  in  which  takes  place  an  imaginary  conversation 
w,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  Fiction,  though  it  passes  as  History. 
Nero  and  his  accomplices  might  have  revealed  their  guilty  thoughts,  might 
have  confessed  their  crimes  under  the  stress  of  death-bed  repentance,  or 
under  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  torture ;  but  as  no  one  pretends  that 
this  was  done,  we  must  inquire  how  historians  became  acquainted  with 
facta  wliich,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  jealously  hidden  ? 
Thus  dialogues  which  the  novelist  or  dramatist  olTcrs  as  the  work  of 
imagination,  the  historian  calls  upon  us  to  accept  as  grave  fact.  This 
rice  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  history  that  there  is  scarcely  one  writer 
who  is  conscious  of  writing  pure  fiction,  when  he  explains  an  event  by 
imagining  who  may  have  been  its  prime  movers,  and  what  may  have  been 
their  motives.  In  a  court  of  law  this  would  be  held  as  childish.  In  a 
private  circle,  when  the  character  of  a  friend  was  involved,  it  would  bo 
instantly  and  indignantly  repudiated.  But  the  fiction  which  would  not 
impose  upon  a  jury,  or  gain  credence  in  private,  is  received  without  heel- 
tation  when  palmed  o£f  as  history. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  the  historians  in  general.  I  now  pass  to 
the  appreciation  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Cassius  when  narrating 
the  erimes  of  Nero ;  and  my  first  appeal  shall  be  to  Science.  Poisoning 
^lajs  ft  great  part  in  all  ancient  aniuilfl^aiid  naturally  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
dittgee  against  Nero.  The  ignorance  of  ancient  writen  excuses  state- 
mcBts  which  in  our  days  would  be  inexonaable ;  but  their  credoli^  is  no 
flzeose  for  ours ;  what  they  believed,  we  ought  to  havB  seen  at  once  to  be 
iaeredible.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  wben  an  epidemic  raged,  it  was  usually 
twerted  that  the  Jews  had  poisoned  the  wells.  When  a  king,  or  eminent 
person,  died  floddenly  without  ostensible  cause,  a  suggestion  of  poison 
naturally  •roee  to  explain  the  death.  We  are  slower  in  making  such 
accusations  now ;  not  because  poJaoning  has  become  less  frequent,  but 
because  the  public  has  become  more  enlightened.  Yet — and  the  remark 
la  eoiiouf^our  enlightenment  is  rarely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  past ; 
and  we  suffer  statementp  reepeoting  historical  penons  to  pass  unchallenged 
which  if  advanced  respecting  oontemporaries  would  excite  laughter  or 
eontempt.  No  physiologist  of  the  present  day  would  listen  without  a 
•mite  to  people  who  assured  him  that  Louis  Napoleon  preserved  himself 
by  antidotes  against  attempts  at  poisoning;  it  would  be  as  easy  to  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  arauletSi  Yet  even  physiologists  read  statements  of  this 
nature  in  history  with  passive  aoquieicenoc^  owing  to  that  leUuugy  of 
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erediililj  wbiob,  aa  I  ]ia?e  aaid,  comes  orer  them  irhen  they  are  listening  to 
nanatiYes  of  the  pait.  Thus,  to  oite  but  one  ezample,  in  an  elaborate  trea- 
tue  on  po!eonfl»*  by  one  of  die  firat  toxioologista  of  our  day,  may  be  ibnnd 
repeated  the  nonaenee  ol*  TaeLtua  and  Suetoniua  about  Locusta  (hereafter 
to  be  exhibited),  without  a  hint  of  its  being  incredible,  without  a  remark 
on  its  contradiction  to  all  scientific  knowledge.  Had  I  sufficient  Idaure  I 
would  collect  together  some  of  the  mostftmous  cases  of  poisoning  recorded 
in  history,  and  conTict  them  of  manifest  fidsehood  Irom  the  Tcry  details 
circumstantially  narrated;  just  as  one  may  diaupate  such  fables  as  those 
of  Caligula  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  said  to  hare  shown  tiieir  reckless 
eztraTagance  by  dissolving  in  their  wine  pearls  of  great  price,  by  amply 
mentioning  the  £ust  that  pearls  are  not  soluble  in  wine. 

But  for  the  present  we  haye  only  to  deal  with  the  poisoning  of  Britan- 
nicus.  The  case  is  doubly  interesting.  It  ii  one  of  the  most  *'  notorious  ** 
of  murders;  and  has,  I  believe,  neyer  until  this  day  found  any  one  to 
question  it  since  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  first  circumstantially  rdated  the 
details.  Tet  a  rerdict  more  flagrantly  in  defianee  of  oomnum  sense  and 
edence  has  seldom  been  given.  Nero,  we  are  toM,  hated  Britannieiis 
because  of  his  sweet  Totce,  and  ieared  him  as  a  possible  pretender  to  the 
throne.  Here  are  the  motives  imagined ;  let  us  now  see  them  in  opera- 
tion. The  tyrant,  we  are  told,  unable  to  bring  any  accusation  against 
him  (which  in  those  days  of  conspiracy  was  surely  strange),  secretli/ 
resolved  to  murder  him ;  and  this  secret  resolve  becomes  known  to  the 
narrators,  but  how  they  gained  the  knowledge  is  not  mentioned.  It  was 
confided  to  Julius  Pollio,  tribune  of  a  prtctoiian  cohort,  who  at  that 
moment  held  in  prison,  under  sentence  of  death,  Locusta,  notorious  for 
her  crimes — multa  scckriim  fama.  She  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  poison; 
this  poison  was  administered  to  Britannicus  ;  but  it  was  too  alow  in  it;§ 
operation ;  and  Nero,  sending  for  her,  beat  her,  and  vowed  that  she  had 
supplied  an  antidote.  Whereupon  she  prepared  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
in  his  own  room,  a  deadly  poison,  the  strength  of  which  was  essayed  on  a 
pig,  whose  instant  death  satisfied  Nero  that  now  he  had  pot  what  ho 
desired.  The  banquet  was  prepared.  Britannicus  was  seated  at  a  sepa- 
rate table  magnificently  served,  in  prcisence  of  his  relatives  and  several 
young  nobles.  A  slave  stood  at  his  side  to  taste  of  every  dish  imd  every 
beverage,  as  a  precaution  against  poison;  and  tliis  slave  it  was  necessary 
to  spare,  otherwise  his  death,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  would  betray  the 
murder.  To  avoid  this  betrayal  the  following  expedient  was  imagined. 
A  beverage  waa  presented  to  Britannicus,  after  having  been  tasted,  too  hot 
to  be  drunk;  to  cool  it,  a  little  cold  water  was  poured  in,  and  this  cold 
water  contained  the  poison.  No  sooner  had  the  prince  tasted  it  than  ho 
fell  lifeless.  The  guests  were  alarmed ;  some  rose  to  fly  ;  but  those  who 
clearly  underatood  it  all  sat  stilii  their  eyes  fixed  on  Nero,  who  quietly 
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■Mil  ml  them  thai  it  iras  only  an  attack  of  the  epUeptio  fiti  to  which 
BritannieQs  wan  Bubjeot|  and  that  it  would  soon  be  over.  "After  a  while 
the  gaietjr  of  the  braqaet  was  reeomed :  poat  bnve  HUnUim  ttpetita  eon- 
irivH  ImUHa:*  Brltamiieaa  waa  haetilj  buried  the  next  daf  .  Aoeording 
to  Dion  Oaniiia  the'ftee  of  the  oorpee  had  beoome  quite  bhuik  ftom  the 
pdioni  to  oonoeal  thia  Nero  whitened  it  with  chalki  but  the  fidling  tain 
WBihed  away  thia  chalk  and  diiotoeed  the  crime  which  had  thna  dnnuily 
been  concealed*  Aa  for  Locnata,  she  waa  not  onlj  rewarded  with  a  free 
pardon  and  a  grant  of  land,  bat  Nero  i^aced  some  dieoiples  with  her  to 
be  initructed  in  her  art  1  ** 

Thia  ia  the  itor]r«  The  firat  remark  which  Science  niggeela  is  that 
the  aodden  death  of  Britannicos  maj  rery  probably  have  -been  due  to 
epilepcjr,  bnt  camuft  have  been  due  to  poison,  since  there  waa  no  poison 
known  to  the  ancients  capable  of  snch  instantaneons  effiscts.  In  oar  own 
d^  the  only  poisons  known  to  take  eflRset  in  a  few  seconds  areprnssie  add, 
osalic  add,  stojduilne^  woorara,  and  the  Tcnem  of  certain  snakes ;  and 
these  were  not  known  in  Bome.  Aconite,  which  on  good  groands  is 
beiiefed  to  have  been  a  common  poiaon  employed  in  Sorne^  requires 
from  one  to  three  hmtn  to  prodace  latal  cfiects;  and  the  majority  of 
nuneral  poiaons  reqoire  aevenl  hoars.  Secondly,  Sdeaoe  knows  <^  no 
poison  whidk  inMantaneoady  bkckena  the  hc9  of  the  victim.  There  are 
certain  mineial  poisons  wUch,  token  slowly,  will  slowly  discolour  the 
tUn,  bat  not  one  which,  acting  rapidly  on  the  organism,  rapidly  betrays  Its 
presence  by  snch  disodoration. 

Having  dismissed  Sdenee,  we  now  request  Oommon  Sense  to  step 
into  the  witness  box,  and  die  plainly  tells  ns  that,  as  Nero,  Locosla,  and 
PoUio  were  too  deeply  interested  in  these  transaeticiis  to  have  volunteered 
a  coatbssam  of  their  ads,  and  as  no  such  confesrion  was  publldy  extorted 
ftosa  them,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertdniug  from  whom  such  dr- 
enmstontinl  narrativea  were  obtained,  and  what  guarantee  they  offer  for 
the  trath  of  thdr  narratives.  Moreover,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fiM^t  that 
Iioonsto  waa  pafdoned,  and  had  a  grant  of  land — a  fhct  which  requires 
proof— the  fiction  whkk  connecto  her  with  Nero*s  criminal  purposes  is 
betrayed  in  the  mythlcd  addition  of  the  disdples  pb»ed  with  her  to  be 
instructed  in  her  art  Had  NeM>  been  the  monster  he  is  painted,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  destroy  sndi  colleagues  when  thdr  work  was  done, 
and  when  their  testimony  might  be  dangerous. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that,  according  to  any  evidence  now  accessible, 
Britannicus  wjis  not  poisoned,  or,  if  he  were  poisoned,  it  was  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  those  narrated;  and  it  is  no  less  dear  that 
Nero's  supposed  share  in  the  murder  rests  on  nothing  but  the  general 
suspicion  that  he  may  luive  wished  for  the  young  man's  death. 

With  regard  to  tlie  accusatiuii  of  Nero  having  murdered  his  mother, 
Science  and  Common  Sense  are  not  less  conspicuously  adverse  to  it.  Sue- 
tonius assures  us  that  tlirice  Nero  attenipted  to  poison  Agrippina,  but 
thrice  was  foiled  by  her  having  had  the  precaution  to  prepare  against  such 
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attempts  by  takinpr  nn  antidote.  To  the  ancient  mind  this  was  eminentl/ 
credible.  To  moderns  it  is  eminently  ridionloiif.  Ancient  physiology 
hftTing  no  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  poisons,  and  how  they  affeot  the 
oi)gaiuam,  found  no  difHculty  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  nniveraal 
antidote.  Modern  physiology  amika  when  an  antidote  ia  mentioned,  except 
as  a  specific  remedy  under  certain  specifio  oonditionay  and  for  apeoifio 
poiaona.  To  enable  the  reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  ignorance)  and  the  preeiaion  with  which  modern  acienoe  liuita 
the  idea  of  antidotes,  it  is  necessary  to  range  the  variona  known  poisona 
under  the  heads  of  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  otganiam,  Varioua 
elaaaificationa  have  been  propoaed  i  the  ibllowiog  aeema  to  me  the  moat 
•erriceable*  • 

Poiaona  may  be  imged  under  three  glamM;  1.  Aa  irriiantf  that  la  to 
lay,  exaggecatii^  the  vital  activity  of  an  oigan  or  ajritQBii  by  its  atimnlua, 
and  thua  pcodnoing  m  diatnibanoe  of  the  oiganio  equilibrium,  whleh  may 
be  ihta]  when  earned  beyond  a  oertain  limit.  S.  Aa  mareoUe,  that  ia  to 
aayydepresaiqg  the  vital  activity  by  ita  effecta  on  ibe  nerfoua  centrea^  and 
when  carried  beyond  a  oertain  limit  admitting  of  no  veooveiy  from  the 
depreanon.  8.  Aa  C0TT0iiv$  or  httto^fUe,  that  ia  to  aay*  deatroyiog  the 
tisanea  with  whioh  it  ia  in  contact. 

The  reader  peroeivea  at  onoe  that  dieae  dilBerent  electa  mnat  be 
produced  by  veiy  different  subatanoeiy  and  require  vay  diiTerent  aub- 
Btancea  aa  remediea.  Each  daaa  of  poiaona  ealla  ibr  a  qwoifio  eUm  of 
antidotea.  The  wrong  antidotea  will  either  aggntvate  the  evi!,  or  remain 
inoperative.  To  give  the  right  antidote  it  ia  requiaite  first  thai  we  know 
what  the  poiaon  ia  which  has  been  administered,  and  next,  what  the 
substance  ia  which  neutralises  that  poison.  Soppoae  aulphurio  add  haa 
been  admuiistered ;  if  we  know  this  to  be  the  iSrat,  either  from  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  or  its  bottle^  or  from  our  ddU  in  reoogntsing 
its  tSiectf  we  have  mastered  the  initial  difiicnlty,  and  one  rarely  to  be 
mastered  in  cases  of  aeoret  poisoning.  Now.  comea  the  more  important 
step  of  chooriag  the  antidote :  if  we  try  bmndy,  or  faudanmni  we  only 
increase  the  evil ;  but  if  we  have  sofBcient  knowledge  to  reeogniae  the 
nature  of  the  action  whidh  sulphurie  acid  effiicts  on  the  tissues,  namely, 
cofTMNW^  we  aee  at  once  that  to  annihilate  ita  corrosive  propertiea  we 
must  cause  it  to  combine  with  some  substance  which  will  make  it  harm* 
less.  We  know  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  ia  harmless^  and  we  know  that 
chalk  converts  sulphuric  acid  mto  this  harmless  compound ;  we  therefore 
adnunistor  chalk,  and,  if  not  too  kte^  we  oountenot  the  poison.  Further 
observe,  that  a  remedy  which,  when  administered  rapidly  after  the  poiaon 
has  besn  taken,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  coontemet  the  effect  of  that  poison, 
is  no  remedy  when  administered  beforehand.  The  ancient  iden  of  an 
antidote,  which  would  protect  a  man  against  an  anticipated  attempt  at 
poisoning,  is  more  irrational  than  the  idea  of  a  healthy  man  protecting 
himself  against  aome  unknown  disease  by  taking  a  mediouM  believed  to 
be  eHMve  in  the  case  of*  known  disease. 
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Sacli  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  reader  at  once  sees  the  prepos- 
terousncs3  of  the  ancient  idea  of  antidotes  when  chemistry  was  not  ia 
existence,  and  when  toxicology  was  undreamed  of ;  and  he  will  perceive 
that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  believe  in  Agrippina  having  fortified  her- 
self against  attempts  at  puison  by  the  precautionary  measure  of  swallowing 
antidotes,  he  might  as  rationally  believe  that  a  man  escaped  tlie  perils  of 
drowning,  fire,  sunstroke,  and  fever,  by  wearing  a  breastplate.  Agrippina 
could  not  divine  what  poison  would  be  employed  against  her  ;  nor  could 
she  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  by  a  knowledge  of  what  sub- 
stances counteracted  the  effects  of  tbeae  poiconB,  or  rendered  them 
inoperative. 

Fiction  the  first  having  been  thus  exposed,  let  us  ask  why  Agrippina, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  son's  attempts  at  poisoning,  should  not  have 
guarded  herself  against  him  in  other  directions  ?  Tho  historians  are  silent 
on  this  point.  They  gravely  narrate  how,  when  Nero  had  failed  with 
poison,  he  had  recourse  to  melodramatic  contrivances,  such,  for  example,  as 
loosening  the  floor  over  her  bed-cliamber,  so  that  its  fall  miglit  crush  her. 
This  also  failed.  She  would  not  be  crushed.  Whereupon  Anicetus,  the 
naval  prefect,  who  detested  Agrippina,  offered  his  services.  Here  a 
jur}'man  would  assuredly  ask  how  this  offer  became  known,  and  whether 
Anicetus  had  himself  publicly  confessed  his  share  in  the  crime  ;  or  even 
•whether  he  had  been  publicly  accused  of  it.  But  History  is  a  Muse, 
and  is  less  troubled  with  fastidious  doubts  on  matters  of  detail.  She 
narrates,  she  docs  not  undertake  to  prove  :  scribere  ad  narrandtan  non  ad 
probandum.  Her  narrative  runs  thus :  Anicetus  constructed  a  vessel, 
which,  when  out  at  sea,  was  suddenly  to  collapse,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
ereiy  one  on  board  would  then  perish.  Nero,  says  Tacitus,  smiled  at  the 
ingenoi^  of  the  plan — j)lacnit  solertia ;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  the  historian.  The  plan,  with  all  its  pleasant  ingenuity,  turned  out  an 
ignoble  failure  ;  the  old  cat  was  not  thus  to  be  drowned,  but  swam  ashore, 
aad  tfben  on  terra  Jirma,  "  as  the  sole  means  of  escape  was  to  pretend  to 
DO  fospicton,"  she  despatched  Agerinus,  one  of  her  freedmcn,  with  a 
measage  to  Nero,  narrating  her  accident,  and  assuring  him  of  her  escape, 
at  the  same  time  reque-sting  her  son  not  to  come  to  her,  for  she  needed 
qiuel  and  repose.  Not  thna  ma  Nero  to  be  deceived.  He  knew  that  his 
attempt  had  been  dLscorered  ;  and  in  terror  lest  she  should  excite  the 
wrnth  of  senate  and  soldiers  against  him,  he  9&ki  for  Seneca  and  Burrlms. 
Tacitus  does  not  pretend  that  these  men  were  aware  of  the  attempt,  but 
be  does  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  and  what 
passed  in  their  minds,  and  this  it  is: They  both  remained  silent  for  a  long 
while,  fearing  lest  they  should  not  be  attended  to.  They  also  thought 
that  Nero  would  perish  unless  his  mother  perished.  At  length  Seneca 
asked  Burrlms  if  the  order  should  be  giren  to  the  soldiers  to  put  her  to 
death.  Burrhus  replied  that  the  troops  were  too  much  attached  to  the 
house  of  Ctmt ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  now  remained  with 
Anicetus  to  execute  his  threats.  Anicetus  with  alaoritjr  begged  to  be  per- 
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milled  to  comijlete  hi.^  crime  (/i/AiY  cunctatus  poscit  summam  scelens). 
Nero  joyously  consenled." 

Here  the  difficult  juryman,  disrespectful  to  History,  requires  to  know 
how  Tacitus  came  by  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  rcveJatiuii  whicli  ;iuy 
one  of  the  conspirators  would  spontaneoubly  have  made  ;  and  although 
both  Seneca  and  Burrhus  subsequently  j)eri.shcd  by  Nero's  order,  neither  of 
them  accused  Nero  in  the  exasperation  of  their  defeat.  \Vhence  tlieu 
these  details,  so  inqiortant,  so  precise?  Nor  dues  Tacitus  sloj)  here.  He 
knows  that  Anicetus  by  way  of  pretext  prepared  a  scene,  and  a  very 
clumsy  scene.  When  Agerinus  arriveil  with  the  message  from  Agrippina, 
Anicetus  threw  a  swoid  between  his  feet,  and  tlitu  pretending  to  have 
surprised  him  wilh  this  weapon,  accused  him  of  being  au  assassin  sent  by 
Agrippina.  The  purpose  of  this  comedy  was  to  make  it  believed,  thut 
Agrippina,  on  the  discovery  of  her  attempt,  had  committed  suicide.* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  supreme  disregard  ol' probability  wilh  which 
these  narrations  are  conducted,  that  Tacitus,  inunediately  afler  expound- 
ing the  secret  schemes  of  Anicetus,  and  asserting,  as  if  it  were  a  notorious 
iaot,  that  Anicetus  wished  the  death  of  Agrippina  to  be  publicly  accepted 
as  a  Buicide,  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  troops  were  led  to  the  attack  of 
Agrippina*8  palace  by  this  very  Anicelus,  making  their  murderous  way 
Enough  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  tliere  to  congratulate  lier  on  her 
escape  from  drowning.  So  little  is  the  pretext  of  suicide  attended  to,  that 
the  troops  force  their  way  into  her  chamber,  and  there  butcher  her. 
**  These  faotSi"  he  adds,  **  are  tmdisputed.  6ome  say  that  Nero  ex- 
amined the  corpse  and  admired  its  beauty;  others  deny  this."  It  is 
pkasant  to  find  even  so  iaint  a  gleam  of  scepticism  as  this ;  eq>ecially 
when  we  read  in  Suetonius  such  "  other  circumstances  which  are  related 
upon  good  anthoritjr "  (only  the  authority  is  never  given,)  as  that  he 
went  to  view  Iier  corpse,  and,  handling  her  limbs,  disparaged  some  and 
praised  others,  and  then  called  ibr  drink.  Nevertheless,  he  was  never  able 
to  bear  the  pangs  of  conscience,  though  he  was  supported  bj  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  soldiers  and  the  senate.  He  frequently  declared  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  ghost,  and  persecuted  by  the  Furies  with 
whips  and  burning  torches.  He  even  attempted  to  soften  her  rage,  by 
bringing  np  her  ghost  by  magical  arts.*'  This  remorse  of  Nero  is 
painted  by  Tacitus  in  his  Caravaggio  s^Ie;  but  he  does  not  claim  any 
'*good  authority**  for  what  he  says,  although  one  would  be  glad  to 
know  it  No  historian  pretends  to  explain  how  the  senate  and  people 
could  celebnte  with  magnificent  rejoicings  the  escape  of  their  emperor 
from  his  mother*B  plots;  nor  how  they  could  continue  to  serve  and  flatter 
him,  if  Nero  openly  dedared  himself  terror-stricken  by  remorse.  That 
the  senate  was  servile  is  credible  ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  senriHty ; 
and  the  moral  indifference  of  this  senate  needs  explanation.   It  is  true 


*  Suctonias  makes  Nero  drop  the  sword,  and  order  the  arrest  of  AgerinuS|  iuvcui- 
ing  fllw  the  stoiy  of  his  moQiia^M  suicide. 
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tfial  Ta^lns  raiuurkf  im  th«  indifoence  of  the  gods  wlio  permitted  the 
reiga  of  toeli  m  moiifter  to  be  prolonged ;  and  thi$  is  the  more  noticeable, 
because  we  are  told  in  the  next  aentence  that  the  gods  were  scandalized, 
and  showed  their  wrath  in  prodigiea ;  the  aon  was  eclipsed,  thunderbolts 
fell  in  all  the  fourteen  districts  of  the  oi^,  and  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a 
serpent. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  death  of  Agrippina  ?  For  myself  I  coiiit  sd 
an  inability  to  shape  the  story  in  any  reliable  sequence  of  events.  The 
eyidence  is  wanting.  All  that  is  indisputable  is  that  Agrippina  was  said 
by  Seneca,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  senate,  to  have  plotted  against  her 
Bon,  and  to  have  committed  suicide  on  learning  that  the  plot  had  been 
dtittjcted.  This  the  senate  and  the  people  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe.  I  think  it  most  probable  that  they  did  believe  it,  and  not 
without  good  grounds  ;  for  Agrippina  had  once  before  been  accused  of 
such  a  plot,  which  Nero  was  made  to  believe.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Agripj>ina  was  calumniated  ;  but  if  Nero  believed  the  calumny,  even  for  a 
day,  the  senate  and  people  may  have  believed  it.  Moreover,  the  character 
of  Burrhus  and  of  Seneca  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  us.  If  they 
were  not  faultless,  at  least  they  were  admirable  men.  To  believe  that  they 
abetted  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  own  son  would  require  cogent  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence,  positive  or  presumptive,  on 
which  to  found  such  a  suspicion.  In  conclusion,  be  it  observed,  that  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  clear  up  a  transaction  so  obscurely  reported,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  incredibility  of  the  reports.  Nero  may,  in  his  alarm,  have 
Cfdered  his  mothet's  arrest ;  she  ma/  have  lost  her  life  in  the  struggle  of 
leaisting  tneh  aa  order ;  or  may  have  committed  suioide.  In  a(ler  years 
public  rumour,  never  nicely  discriminating,  may  have  transformed  this 
into  a  belief  of  Nero'a  having  murdered  her.  But  as  to  evidence,  there  is 
simply  none.  The  narrative  of  historians  is  baseless  and  inept.  Where 
80  much  is  flagrantly  absurd  we  may  doubt  if  any  part  be  true. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  Bome  in  flames.  That  Britannicns 
died  suddenly,  is  a  fact  ;  that  he  waa  poisoned,  we  have  scientific  reasons 
Sor  disbelieving ;  that  Nero  was  the  poisoner  is  without  a  ahadow  of  proof 
stronger  than  idle  suspicion.  But  although  fiction  has  woven  its  tangled 
threads  romid  a  nucleus  of  fact,  there  are  among  these  threads  two  of  some 
strength,  namely,  the  motiTe  which  mighi  have  prompted  the  crime,  and 
the  prcBCPoe  of  Nero  at  the  fiital  banquet.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fiction 
snrroimding  the  historical  fiwt  of  Bome  in  flames.  There  is  no  assignable 
motive  which  can  pmnt  suspicion  at  Nero ;  and  he  happened  to  be  absent 
from  Bome  when  the  fire  broke  out.  The  silly  cvedtiUty  which  for 
oentaries  haa  accepted  this  story,  with  its  mythical  embellishment  of  Nero 
in  mad  exaltation  at  the  sacceas  of  his  wantomiesB  fiddling  above  the 
bumiqg  rains,  is  a  striking  example  of  what  will  pass  as  history. 

Suetonius  gravely  relates  that  some  one  hftving  quoted  a  Oreek  Terse, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  After  my  death  I  care  not  if  the  world  perish 
in  flames^"  Nero  exchdmed,  «  Nay,  let  it  perish  whUe  I  live.**  ijid," 
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adds  tlie  hirtorian,  ^he  acted  accordingly;  for,  pretending  to  take 
offence  at  tbe  ugliocia  cf  the  old  buildings  and  the  narrownen  of  the 
•treetai  he  eet  the  city  on  iire;  and  thia  was  done  ao  openly  that  sereral 
oonralan  ibnnd  tow  and  torches  in  the  hoosca  of  hia  attendants,  bnt  were 
afraid  to  meddle  with  them.  He  knocked  down  the  walls  of  the  granarica, 
which  were  of  stone^  in  order  that  the  fiamea  might  spread.  The  fire  he 
beheld  firom  a  tower  on  the  top  of  die  Tilhi  of  Mectenas,  and  being  hugely 
direrted  with  the  splendours  of  the  flamesi  he  sang  the  Destrtiction  of  Troy 
in  the  dress  worn  by  him  on  tlie  stage."  Yet  the  people  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  be  mined,  and  thuB  openly  mocked,  not  even  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  tlie  attendants  I 

Suetonius,  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  recorded  of  Nero  that  he  ordered 
piazzas  to  be  erected  before  all  the  houses,  great  and  small,  in  order  that 
in  case  of  fire  there  might  be  a  commanding  position  for  cxtinguialung  the 
flames ;  and  these  piazzas  were  constructed  at  his  expense  :  so  little  did 
he  disregard  the  interests  of  his  subjects  ! 

Tacitus,  a  graver  writer,  tells  the  story  with  less  manifest  fiction.  He 
says  that  the  tire  was  by  some  attributed  to  accident,  and  by  others  to  the 
wiclicdncss  of  Nero;  adding,  "  Nero  at  that  time  was  at  Antium.  and  only 
returned  to  Kome  on  the  day  when  the  flames  aj  preached  his  own  palace, 
which  he  had  built  to  join  the  palace  of  Augustus  with  the  garden  of 
^leca^nas.  This  jjalacc  and  all  the  buildings  around  it  were  burned.  To 
con  pole  the  people,  wandering  and  houseless,  he  opened  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  the  monuments  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  his  own  gardens. 
Here  sheds  were  hastily  constructed  to  shelter  the  poorest.  Furniture  was 
ii;tched  from  Ostia,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  considerably  reduced." 

Thus  the  public  acts  of  Nero  are  not  only  those  of  one  innocent  of  the 
imputed  crime,  but  are  those  of  an  emperor  really  concerned  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  people.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  acts  may  have  been 
mere  hypocritical  attempts  to  disarm  suspicion;  and  if  the  crime  were 
proven,  or  even  probable,  such  an  interpretation  might  pass.  But  what 
evidence,  what  probability  is  there,  to  justify  such  an  accusation  7  The 
Tagne  rumours  of  an  ezaqperated  people.  How  these  arise,  and  bow 
aupremeljr  they  dispense  with  evidence,  need  not  be  told.  Have  wc  not 
in  our  own  time  known  tJie  famine  in  Ireland  boldly  assigned  to  the  wrath 
of  heaven  because  the  words  Defensor  Fidti  accidentally  were  omitted  in 
a  new  issue  of  silver  coin  ?  and  this  accusation  proceeding,  not  from 
ignorant  and  turbulent  mobs,  but  from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  "rcligioua 
world,**  as  it  unjostiBably  calls  itself. 

Joiymcn  accustomed  to  deliver  verdicts  in  cases  brought  by  Fire 
Insurance  OfTices  must  know  the  kind  of  evidence  which  they  demand, 
before  they  believe  that  a  fraudulent  tradesman  has  set  fire  to  his  own 
premises.  I  ask  them  if  they  can  see  anything  of  thia  kind  in  the  accoaa- 
tion  agmnst  Nero?  Without  demanding  the  completeness  of  circnm- 
staotial  evidence  which  would  coerce  their  verdict  against  a  living  man, 
I  simply  ask  whether  there  is  oi^  evidence  against  Nero?    AU  thai 
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historians  liave  produced  has  been  given  ia  the  foregoing  narrative  j  its 
value  may  now  be  estimated. 

The  last  crime  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  murder  of  his  wife.  Suetonius 
assures  us  that  he  thrice  attempted  to  strangle  Octavia,  and  liaving  failed 
in  these  attempts,  divorced  her;  but  iSuctonius  omits  to  explain  how  so 
sanguinary  a  tyrant  should  so  easily  have  been  baffled,  or  why  he  did  not 
divorce  her  at  once.  His  next  wife,  Poppaea,  when  about  to  become  a 
mother,  he  killed  with  a  kick,  "only  because  she  took  the  liberty  of 
chidinsr  him  for  cominf^  home  Lite." 

I  waive  the  discission  of  all  the  otlier  crimes,  merely  noting  l)y  the 
vay  that  Nero,  on  the  very  testimony  of  his  accusers,  was  singularly  free 
from  cruelty,  saving  many  whom  the  senate  would  have  destroyed.  In 
those  turbulent  days  he  had  many  times  to  order  the  execution  of  conspi- 
rators— some  of  these  were  very  possibly  innocent;  but  we  read  of  no 
such  wholesale  slaughter  as  is  recorded  of  Augustus,  who  in  one  day  put 
to  death  three  hundred  senators  a)\d  nobles.  And  docs  not  Suetonius 
record  the  public  act  of  interdicting  that  the  gladiators  should  be  killed, 
in  the  spectacle  which  he  gave?  Even  the  criminals  were  not  suflfered  to 
be  butchered :  neminem  occidit,  ne  noxionnn  qiiidem.  No  one  accuses 
Nero  of  hypocrisy,  yet  we  are  told  that  when  a  warrant  for  execution  wa| 
brought  to  him  for  signature  he  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  "  Would  I  had 
never  le^irned  to  write  1  "  When  Suilius  was  condemned,  the  senata 
wished  to  involve  his  son  in  the  accusation;  but  Nero  "interferedi  con- 
sidering the  vengeance  ample," 

Indeed  were  it  my  purpose  to  prove  historically  that  Nero,  so  far  from 
being  a  monster,  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  in  many  respects  admiral)le 
ruler,  I  could  without  difficulty  cite  testimonies  from  his  accusers  which 
would  somewhat  stagger  the  reader;  the  more  so  because  such  testimonies, 
reRrring  to  public  acts,  always  less  open  to  question  than  private  motives, 
would  carry  with  them  peculiar  significance.  But  such  is  not  my  purpose. 
I  distrust  the  evidence  all  round.  At  any  rate  I  am  not  disposed  t-o 
award  that  confidence  to  the  narratives  of  his  virtues  which  I  withhold 
from  the  narratives  of  his  crimes.  Writers  so  demonstrably  untrust- 
worthy on  many  points,  where  their  statements  are  expliciti  forfeit  our 
trust  on  all. 

All  that  is  thoroughly  reliable  is  tlie  fact  that  a  tradition  of  Nero*s  in* 
iamy  existed,  and  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  :  a  tradition  all  the  smre 
noticeable  since  it  was  coupled  with  one  which  made  his  «»rly  years  of 
brilliant  promise,  so  that  Trajan  in  aAer  days  expressed  the  wish  that 
his  whole  reign  might  rival  the  splendour  of  Nero's  commencement. 
That  he  was  once  beloved  by  the  Roman  people  is  undisputed  ;  how  came 
be  to  forfeit  that  regard  7  how  came  he  to  leave  a  name  surpassing  in  infamy 
even  that  of  Caligula  or  Tiberius  7  The  adage  assures  us  that  "  where 
there  la  emoke  there  is  fire ;  shall  we  try  and  penetrate  the  wreathing 
eolamns  of  smoke,  and  reach  the  fiery  embers  in  this  case  7  It  cannot, 
vohappily,  be  done  with  Mj  Msonuiee  of  success,  ibr  no  amount  of 
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patient  investigation  vill  recorer  any  trnstwortbj  eridenee.  All  mnit  be 
conjectural,  and  the  conjectures  rest  upon  nunonn,  anecdotes,  nnverified 
assertions.  Nevertheless,  dealing  with  snch  evidence  as  at  present  exists, 
a  suffidendy  intelligible  and  credible  accotint  may  be  elicited.  This  I 
proceed  to  arrange,  warning  the  reader  of  its  conjectural  character. 

Granting,  as  we  may,  the  probabili^  of  great  self-indulgent  licen- 
tiousness in  a  young  man  placed  in  so  exceptional  a  position  of  power — a 
position  dangerous  to  the  highest  virtue,  from  the  absence  of  all  restrsints 
on'  the  caprices  of  will  and  psssion,  except  such  restraints  as  issue  from 
a  high  moral  severity — position  full  of  temptationa  and  of  0{^rtnnities, 
capable  of  maddening  an  inferior  nature ;  granting,  as  we  roust,  the 
numerous  enemies  created  by  his  excesses,  and  even  by  his  very  gene- 
ronties,  which  would  raise  extravagant  hopes  in  all  related  to  those  he 
iavoured,  and  corresponding  exssperation  in  all  whom  he  passed  over, 
we  have  an  initial  probability  in  supposing  that  the  reputation  of  such 
an  emperor  could  only  be  rescued  from  contempt  or  iniamy  by  oon- 
spicuous  g^ory ;  unless  he  flattered  the  imaginations,  or  strikingly  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  people,  he  would  inevitably  incur  tiieir  scorn  or  hatred. 
Host  of  the  Boman  emperors  suffered  from  this  cause.  If  Nero  suffered 
more  than  others  who  were  equally  if  not  more  criminal,  it  was,  I  imagine, 
because  he  ibr  the  first  time  inflicted  an  unpardonable  outrage  on  the 
Boman  pride.  It  is  not  easy  for  us,  in  our  democratic  age,  to  realize  the 
ieeling  of  sanctity  which  surrounded  the  imperial  purple.  Then  it  could 
be  truly  said,  that  there  waa  a  diWmty  to  hedge  a  king.  We  are  so 
&r  remoyed  from  such  a  mental  condition  that  it  costs  a  considerable 
effort  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  was  really  held  as  a  God,  not  simply  in 
the  apotheosis  which  Biiccecdcd  his  reign,  but  actually  during  his  lifetime. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  tliat  wc  should  make  this  cflurt,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  vividly  realize  to  ourhi  lves  the  fact  that  the  emperor  wa.s,  not 
simply  in  flattering  titles,  but  in  lione.st  belief,  invested  v.'ith  a  divine 
sanctity,  a  sanctity  snrpasshig  that  -svlucli  now  invests  the  Papal  throne, 
if  we  w(nild  uiuler.stand  the  deep  oflence  given  to  all  that  w:us  grave  and 
dignified  in  Kdiiic  by  those  wanton  and  undignified  displays  of  personal 
and  petty  vanity  with  which  Nero  disgraced  the  purple.  These  vanities, 
whieh  in  a  private  man  would  have  elicited  no  more  than  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  in  a  senator  would  have  been  oflensive,  in  an  emperor 
were  outrages. 

Something  of  what  Itoine  felt  may  be  imagined  if  wc  j»icture  to  our- 
selves the  feeling  of  our  own  aristocracy,  had  Lord  Byron,  not  content 
with  putting  on  the  gloves  "  with  Jackson,  so  far  yii  lded  to  an  inor- 
dinate desire  for  display  as  to  have  actually  entered  the  ring  and  fought 
Tom  Crib  for  the  champion's  belt;  or,  better  still,  if  we  imagine  the  uproar 
resounding  through  all  the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  if  an  agile  archbi.>hop, 
prouder  of  his  agility  than  of  his  learning,  should  publicly  exhibit  his 
skill  on  the  tight  ri>pc  and  trapeze.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  muscuUir 
Chri&tiaos  to  urge  that  muscular  agility  was  in  itself  admirable,  and  that 
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thero  ms  noduiig  contrarj  to  yirtae  and  ptetj  in  the  tight-rope  and 
In^ieKe;  to  Tehement  a  ahodc  to  all  our  aeiitiments  of  tbe  beoonung,  and 
eo  naaUm  a  disn^itd  of  all  tbe  digmtica  and  gravitiea  of  office^  irould 
pr^Mn  the  mind  of  tbe  people  to  credit  any  itoriea,  however  infamoniy 
which  naUoe  nigbi  eirenlate  against  sneh  an  arohbithop.  Showing  ao 
eonspicaooa  a  disregard  to  all  the  decencies  of  pablie  life,  he  wonld  be 
held  ei^ble  of  iar  greater  disregard  of  the  moralities.  If  vani^  coold 
make  him  thus  overstep  the  rigid  limits  of  propriet/i  how  mndi  more 
imsiatible  would  be  the  impulses  of  passion?  Thus  would  men  argue ; 
not  reiy  logically*  perhaps,  but  with  a  ooerdve  force  no  arguments  could 
jrichstanl 

Now  something  of  this  must  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  when 
in  their  astonished  wrath  they  saw  Nero  so  far  carried  awaj  by  his  desire 
for  applause,  that  not  content  with  wasting  his  time  and  degrading  his 
manhood  by  the  oompoaition  of  feeble  Terses,  the  twanging  of  lyres,  and 
the  driving  of  ebarioto— the  occupations  of  shnres— he  must  also  degrade 
hia  sacred  office,  and  step  from  the  throne  upon  the  publio  stage,  to  court 
the  phindita  of  the  populace  like  a  vile  histrion.  It  is  not  long 
since  even  in  Europe  ^e  actor  was  an  object  of  social  soom;  and  stiU 
the  law  brands  him  as  a  vagabond,  although  society  has  leanied  to  respect 
him  aa  a  citis^.  In  Bome  the  degradation  of  all  artists  was  sueh  as 
ire  can  with  difficulty  conceiTe*  To  play  on  the  lyre,  and  to  dance,  were 
held  no  less  unworthy  of  an  aristocracy,  than  juggling  and  tumbling  in 
our  days.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  emphasis  given  to  this  feeling 
in  Juvenal's  indignant  comparison  of  Kero  to  Orestes.  Both  were  matri- 
cides, but  Orestes  was  honourable  and  Nero  execrable.  Why?  Not 
because  the  motbcr  of  Orestes  was  notoriously  guilty,  but  because  "  he 
never  sang  upon  the  stage,  nor  wrote  the  poem  of  the  Troics" — ^two  crimes 
of  Nero.  These  are  the  urorka  and  these  the  acts  of  a  noble  ruler 
delighting  to  prostitute  his  rank  by  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  himself  on 
a  foreign  stage." 

H«c  opera,  atqoe  hm  sent  generosi  principis  artcs 
Gandentis  fiado  peregrina  ad  pulpita  canta 
'Pniatltni* 

It  is,  tlitrcfore,  perfectly  intelligible,  though  at  first  sight  ludicrous, 
Tiiat  when  Julius  Vindex  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  hia  fiercest  accu- 
sation ag.iinst  the  emperor,  and  one  which  justified  the  soldiery  in 
deposing  him  from  the  throne  he  disgraced,  was  that  of  being  "a 
miserable  liarpcr."  And  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Nero's  practice  of  singing 
songs  to  the  harp  during  his  banquets — because  it  was  the  custom  of 
ancient  kings  and  cluofs — characterizes  it  as  "not  less  disgraceful  {non 
minus /(Tfhnn)  tlian  driving  a  cliariot  in  public."  * 

Such  being  the  folate  of  Roman  feeling,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  senate  and  people  having  learned  to  despise  and 
detest  an  emperor  who  could  wantonly  outrage  it  by  his  displayis  of 
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▼■iiitj.  I  am  BOt  disposed  to  befiere  all  the  sfeories  told  respeoting  these 
displays.  Gossip  and  exaggeration  have  donbtless  been  at  work  here; 
and  the  exeesses  of  his  vanity  may  be  as  open  to  doubt  as  the  excesses  of 
his  criminalilj.  But  thsj  were  beUered ;  and  the  belief  is  sufficient  to 
acoonnt  ibr  his  repntation.  The  Act  of  his  public  exhibitions  scaroelj 
admits  of  question;  and  it  is  a  fact  whidi  furnishes  us  with  two  keys : 
one  is  the  rerelatioa  of  Nero*8  weakness  in  being  unable  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  yanity,  howerer  unbeooming,  and  this  weakness  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  Titiated  his  priTate  Mfo,  giving  him 
up  to  manifold  indulgences ;  the  other  key  is  the  profbnnd  di^;nst  and 
dishonouring  hatred  which  it  would  inspire  in  all  the  graver  mindfl^ 
who  saw  the  imperial  purple  thus  degraded. 

Here  ends  my  conjecture.  The  less  disputable  portion  of  this  essay 
stands  on  other  ground.  Whether  we  choose  to  believe  that  the  traditions 
about  Nero  imply  great  substantive  criminality  in  him,  or  only  mythical 
exaggerations,  I  hope  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  four  capital  crimes 
with  which  his  memory  is  loaded,  not  only  want  every  vestige  of  rational 
evidence,  so  that  never  for  one  moment  could  the  accusations  have  boon 
brought  into  a  court  of  law,  but  are  signally  incredible,  and  never  could 
have  been  admitted  even  into  the  laxities  of  history,  otherwise  th;ui  as 
rumours,  had  it  not  been  for  the  causes  which  repress  historical  scepticism 
and  make  men,  who  are  vigilant  in  jurisprudence  and  science,  blindly 
credulous  in  history. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  that  the  object  of  this  essay  is  less  the  vindi- 
cation of  Nero's  character,  than  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  to  be  vigilant  in  its  demands  of  evidence,  when  called  upon 
either  in  history,  or  in  the  gossip  circulated  about  living  men,  to  accept 
fitatements  affecting  character  and  motives.  What  constitutes  sufficient 
evidence  may,  in  many  cnses,  be  open  to  debate ;  but  every  man  can 
exercise  the  preliminary  caution  of  asking  what  is  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  believe  a  statement;  and  he  can  then  judge 
whether  he  is  giving  his  assent  to  unauthenticatcd  rumours,  bom  of 
malice,  and  exaggerated  by  thoughtlessness,  or  to  statements  which  carry 
with  them  at  least  the  guaiantee  of  direct  testimony,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  estimated. 

G.-H.  L. 
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BoxoLA's  Wakiho. 

OMOLA  in  her  boat  passed  from 
dreaming  into  long  deep  sleep,  and 
then  again  from  deep  sleep  into 
busy  dreaming,  till  at  hist  she  felt 
herself  stretching  out  hvv  arms  in 
the  court  of  the  Bargello,  where 
the  flickering  flames  of  the  tapers 
seemed  to  get  stronger  and  stronger 
till  the  dark  scene  was  blotted  out 
with  light.  Her  eyes  opened,  and 
plift  saw  it  was  the  light  of  morn- 
ing. Her  boat  was  lying  still  in  a 
little  creek:  on  her  right  hand  lay 
the  speckless  sapphire-blue  of  the 
^ledifeemmean ;  on  her  left  one  of 
those  scenes  which  were  and  still 
are  repeated  again  and  again,  like 
a  sweet  rhythm^  on  the  shores  of 
that  loveliest  lea. 

In  a  deep  ctinre  of  the  moun- 
tains lay  a  breadth  of  green  land,  curtained  by  gentle  tree-shadowed 
slopes  leaning  towards  the  rocky  heights.  Up  these  slopes  might  be  seeo 
here  and  there^  gleaming  between  the  tree-tops,  a  pathway  le^ing  to  a 
little  UT^gnler  maas  of  building  that  seemed  to  have  clambered  in  a  hasty 
mj  up  the  moimtaiii-eide^  and  taken  a  dxffioolt  stand  there  for  the  sake 
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of  ahowing  the  tall  belfry  as  a  sight  of  beauty  to  the  scattered  and 
clustered  houses  of  the  Tillage  below.  The  rays  of  the  newlj-riaen  sun 
fell  obliquely  on  the  westward  horn  of  this  cresoent-shaped  nook :  all 
else  lay  in  dewy  shadow.  No  sound  came  across  the  atillnesB;  the  jeacj 
waters  seemed  to  have  curved  thmselves  there  for  rest. 

The  delicious  Sim-rays  fell  on  Homola  and  thrilled  her  gently  like  a 
caress.  She  lay  xnotionless,  hardly  watching  the  scene;  rather,  feeling 
Bioiply  the  jraenct  of  peace  and  b^uty.  While  we  are  still  in  our  youth 
Aere  can  idwa^s  come,  in  our  early  waking,  monrants  when  niere  pnssire 
existence  is  itself  a  Lethe,  when  the  ezquisiteneas  of  subtle  indefinite 
sensation  creates  a  btiss  which  is  without  memory  and  without  desire. 
As  the  soil  warmth  penetrated  BomoWs  young  limbs,  as  her  eyes  rested 
on  this  sequestered  luxuriance,  it  seemed  that  the  agitating  past  had 
glided  away  like  that  dark  scene  in  the  Bargello,  and  that  the  afternoon 
dreams  of  her  g^lhood  had  really  come  back  to  her.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  oblivion  was  untroubled  ;  she  did  not  even  think  that  she  could 
rest  here  for  ever,  she  only  felt  that  she  rested.  Then  she  became 
distinctly  conscious  that  she  was  lying  in  the  boat  which  had  been 
bearing  her  over  the  waters  all  Uirough  tlie  night.  Instead  of  bringing 
her  to  death,  it  had  been  the  gently  lulling  cradle  of  a  new  life.  And  in 
spite  of  her  evening  despair  she  was  glad  that  the  morning  had  come  to 
her  again .  glad  to  think  that  she  was  resting  in  the  familiar  sunlight 
rather  than  m  the  unknown  regions  of  death.  Could  she  not  rest 
here  7  No  sound  from  Florence  would  reach  her.  Already  oblivion  was 
troubled ;  from  behind  the  golden  haze  were  pierdog  domes  and  towers 
and  walls^  parted  by  a  riYcr  and  enclosed  by  the  green  hills. 

She  rose  fiom  her  reclining  posture  and  sat  np  in  the  boat,  willing, 
if  she  could,  to  resist  the  rush  of  thoughts  that  urged  themselves  along 
with  the  conjecture  how  far  the  boat  had  carried  her.  Why  need  she 
aund?  This  was  a  sheltered  nook  where  there  were  simple  villagers 
who  would  not  harm  her.  For  a  little  while,  at  least,  she  might  rest  and 
resolve  on  nothing.  Prssently  she  would  go  and  get  tsome  bread  and  milk, 
and  then  she  would  nestle  in  the  green  quiet,  and  feel  that  there  was  a 
pause  in  her  life.  She  turned  to  watch  the  crescent-shaped  valley, 
that  she  might  get  back  the  «wv>^"»g  senae  of  peace  and  beauty  which 
she  had  felt  in  her  first  waking. 

She  had  not  been  in  this  attitude  of  contemplation  more  than  a  few 
'minutes  when  across  the  stillness  there  came  a  piercing  cry ;  not  a  brief 
eiyi  but  continuous  and  more  and  more  intense.  Bomola  felt  sure  it  was 
IIm  cry  of  a  little  child  in  distress  that  no  one  came  to  help.  She  started 
up  and  put  one  foot  on  the  side  of  the  boat  ready  to  leap  on  to  the  beach ; 
but  she  pannd  there  and  listened .  the  mother  of  the  child  must  be  near, 
tiieciymilBt  aoon  cease.  But  it  went  on,  and  drew  Romola  so  irresistibly, 
seeming  the  more  piteous  to  her  for  the  sense  of  peace  whicli  had  pre- 
ceded it|  that  she  jumped  on  to  the  beach  and  walked  many  paces  before 
she  knew  what  direction  she  would  take.   The  ciy,  she  thou^t,  came 
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IniBk  Mme  rongli  garden  growth  many  yards  on  bar  right  hand,  whta» 
ibe  taw  a  half-mijiad  ImvcL  81m  olimbed  orw  a  law  bfokm  itone 
teee^  and  made  her  way  aopoit  palolMt  of  weedy  green  crops  and  ripe 
but  neglected  com.  The  cry  grew  pfauaer;  and,  convinced  that  she  was  right| 
die  hastened  towards  the  hovel ;  but  even  in  that  hurried  walk  the  feh  aa 
appvessive  thtagb  la  tlw  air  aa  aha  left  tka  aea  behind.  Was  there  soma 
taint  lurking  amongst  the  green  luxuriance  that  had  seemed  such  aa 
mviftii^  shelter  from  ^  heat  of  the  ooaiiiig  day?  She  could  see  the 
opening  into  the  hoffd  now,  and  the  cry  was  darting  through  her  like  a 
pain.  The  next  moment  her  foot  was  witliin  the  doorway,  but  tiia  eight 
•be  beheld  in  the  aombre  light  arrested  her  with  a  shock  of  awe  and 
horror.  On  the  straw,  with  whieh  the  floor  was  aeatteed,  ky  three  dead 
bodie%  one  of  a  tall  man,  one  of  a  girl  about  eight  years  old,  and  one  of 
a  young  woman  whose  long  hlaak  hair  was  being  clutched  and  palled  trjra 
living  child — the  child  that  was  sending  fozth  the  piercing  cry.  Bomola*8 
esperiaioe  in  the  haunts  of  death  and  disease  made  thoai^t  and  action 
pmopt:  she  lifted  the  little  living  child,  and  in  trying  ta  aoothe  it  on  her 
booom,  ftill  bent  to  look  at  the  bodies  and  see  if  they  were  really  dead. 
The  strongly  marked  type  of  xaoe  in  their  features  and  their  peonhar  garb 
made  her  oaiyectaze  that  they  were  Spanish  or  Portogneea  J^ws,  who  had 
periuips  been  pvt  ashore  and  abandoned  there  by  rapaofams  sailors,  to 
whom  their  property  remained  as  a  prey.  Such  things  were  happening 
•  eondnnally  to  Jews  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  by  the  Inquisition: 
the  cruelty  of  greed  thrust  them  from  the  sea,  aad  the  emelty  of  snper- 
Mition  thimt  them  back  to  it 

But  stnrelj,"  thought  Bomola,  I  shall  find  some  woman  in  the 
village  whose  mother's  heart  will  not  let  her  reftuie  to  tend  this  helpless 
diild — if  the  real  mother  is  indeed  dead." 

This  doubt  remained,  because  while  the  man  and  girl  looked  emaciated 
and  also  showed  signs  of  having  been  long  dead,  the  woman  seemed  to 
hmn  been  hardieri  and  had  not  quite  lost  the  robustness  of  her  form. 
Homola,  kneeling,  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  heart ;  but  as  rite 
lifted  the  piece  o£  yellow  woollen  drapery  that  lay  aoross  the  bosom,  she 
saw  tlie  purple  spots  which  marked  the  £imiliar  pestilenee.  Then  it  struck 
her  that  if  the  villagers  knew  of  this,  she  might  ha?e  more  difficult}'  than 
aba  had  expected  in  getting  help  from  them ;  they  would  perhaps  Bhrink 
frmn  her  irith  that  child  in  her  arms.  Bat  she  had  nMney  to  oiler  them, 
and  thay  would  net  nhm  to  give  her  sobm  goati^  milk  in  exchange 
ftrit. 

Sheasiosit  at  once  towards  the  vilfaigei  her  mind  filled  now  with  tlie 
effort  to  soothe  the  little  dark  creature,  and  with  wondering  how  she 
shoald  win  soma  woman  to  be  good  to  it.  She  could  not  help  hoping  a 
lillla  in  a  certain  awe  she  had  observed  herself  to  inspire,  when  she 
Bjjaf*ftii^  unknown  and  unezpeoled,  in  her  religious  dress.  As  she  passed 
aeiom  a  broslth  of  cultivated  ground,  she  noticed,  with  wonder,  that  little 
patchti  of  earn  mipgled  with  the  other  oiepa  had  been  left  to  over-ripa- 
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nesB  untouched  by  the  sickle,  and  that  golden  apples  and  dark  figs  lay 
rotting  on  the  weedy  ground.  There  were  grassy  spaces  within  sight,  but 
no  cow,  or  sheep,  or  goat.  The  stillness  began  to  have  something  fearful 
in  it  to  Romola  ;  she  hurried  along  towards  the  thickest  cluster  of  houses, 
wliere  there  would  be  the  most  life  to  appeal  to  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
life  she  carried  in  her  arms.  But  she  had  picked  up  two  figs,  and  bit  little 
pieces  from  the  sweet  pulp  to  still  the  child  with.  > 

She  entered  between  two  lines  of  dwellings.  It  was  time  that  villagers 
should  have  been  stirring  long  ago,  but  not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  The  air 
was  becoming  more  and  more  oppressive,  laden,  it  seemed,  with  some 
horrible  impurity.  There  was  a  door  open  ;  she  looked  in,  and  saw  grim 
emptiness.  Another  open  door  ;  and  through  that  she  saw  a  man  lying 
dead  with  all  his  garments  on,  his  head  lying  athwart  a  spade  handle,  and 
an  earthenware  cruse  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  fallen  suddenly. 

Komola  felt  horror  taking  possession  of  her.  "Was  she  in  a  village  of 
the  unburied  dead?  She  wanted  to  listen  if  there  were  any  faint  sound, 
but  the  child  cried  out  afresh  when  she  ceased  to  feed  it,  and  the  cry 
filled  her  ears.  At  last  she  saw  a  figure  crawling  slowly  out  of  a  house, 
and  soon  sinking  back  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  wall.  She  hastened 
towards  the  figure ;  it  was  a  young  woman  in  fevered  anguish,  and  she, 
too,  held  a  pitcher  in  her  hand.  As  Rcmola  approached  her  slie  did 
not  start ;  the  one  need  was  too  absorbing  for  any  other  idea  to  impress 
itself  on  her. 

"  Water  !  get  me  water  !  "  she  said,  with  a  moaning  utterance. 

Romola  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher,  and  said  gently  in  her  ear,  "  Yoa 
shall  have  water ;  can  you  point  towards  the  well  ?  " 

The  hand  was  lifted  towards  the  more  distant  end  of  the  little  street, 
and  Romola  set  off  at  once  with  as  much  speed  as  she  could  use  under  the 
difl^culty  of  carrying  the  pitcher  as  well  as  feeding  the  child.  But  the 
little  one  was  getting  more  content  as  the  morsels  of  sweet  pulp  were 
repeated,  and  ceased  to  distress  her  with  its  cry,  so  that  she  could  give  a 
le&s  distracted  attention  to  the  objects  aroimd  her. 

The  well  lay  twenty  yards  or  more  beyond  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
as  Romola  was  approaching  it  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  opposite  green 
slope  immediately  below  the  church.  High  up,  on  a  patch  of  grass 
between  the  trees,  she  had  descried  a  cow  and  a  couple  of  goats,  and  she 
tried  to  trace  a  Hue  of  path  that  would  lead  her  close  to  that  cheering 
bight,  when  once  she  had  done  her  errand  to  the  well.  Occupied  in  this 
way,  she  Avas  not  aware  that  she  was  very  near  the  well,  and  that  some 
one  approaching  it  on  the  other  side  had  fixed  a  pair  of  astonished  eyes 
upon  her. 

Romola  certainly  presented  a  sight  which,  at  that  moment  and  in  that 
place,  could  hardly  have  been  seen  without  some  pausing  and  palpitation. 
With  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the  distant  slope,  the  long  lines  of  her 
thick  grey  garment  giving  a  gliding  character  to  her  rapid  walk,  her  hair 
rolling  biickward  and  illuminated  on  the  left  side  by  the  sun-iaya^  the  little 
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oKye  baby  on  her  right  arm  now  looking  out  with  jet  black  eyes,  she 
might  well  startle  that  youth  of  fifteen,  accustomed  to  swing  the  <ieii8er  in 
the  presence  of  a  Madonna  less  fair  and  marvellous  than  this. 

"  She  carries  a  pitcher  in  her  hand — to  fetch  water  for  the  sick.  It  is  the 

» Holy  Mother,  come  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  have  the  pestilence." 

'  It  was  a  sight  of  awe :  she  would,  perhaps,  be  angry  with  those  who 
fetched  water  for  themselves  only.    The  youth  flung  down  his  vessel  in 

•  terror,  and  Eomola,  aware  now  of  some  one  near  her,  saw  the  black  and 
white  figure  fly  as  if  for  dear  life  towards  the  slope  she  had  just  been 
contemplating.  But  remembering  the  parched  sufferer,  she  half  filled  her 
pitcher  quickly  and  hastened  back. 

Entering  the  house  to  look  fur  a  small  cup,  she  saw  salt  meat  and 
meal :  there  were  no  signs  of  want  in  the  dwelling.  With  nimble  move- 
ments she  seated  baby  on  the  ground,  and  lifted  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
sfufferer,  who  drank  eagerly  and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head 
backward,  seeming  to  give  herself  up  to  the  sense  of  relief.  Preientlg^  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and,  looking  at  Bomoliiy  said  languidly^-^ 
"  Who  are  you?" 

*  I  came  over  the  sea,"  said  Komola.  I  only  came  this  monung* 
Are  all  the  people  dead  in  these  bouses  7  " 

"  I  think  they  are  all  ill  now — all  that  are  not  dead.  My  father  and 
my  sister  lie  dead  upstairS|  and  there  is  no  one  to  boiy  them :  and  soon 
I  shall  die." 

*'  Not  so,  I  hope,"  said  Romola.  "  I  am  come  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  am  used  to  the  pestilence ;  I  am  not  afraid.  But  there  must  be  some 
Icfl  who  are  not  ill.  I  saw  a  youth  running  towards  the  mountain  when 
I  went  to  the  well.'* 

"  I  cannot  tell.  When  the  pestilence  came,  a  great  many  people  went 
•way,  and  drove  off  the  cows  and  goats.    Give  me  more  water ! " 

Romola,  suspecting  that  if  she  followed  the  direction  of  the  youtli's 
flight,  she  should  find  some  men  and  women  who  were  still  hcaltliy  and 
able,  determined  to  seek  them  out  at  once,  that  slie  niiglit  at  least  win 
them  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  leave  her  free  to  come  back  and  see 
how  many  living  needed  help,  and  how  many  dead  needed  burial.  She 
trusted  to  lier  powers  of  persuasion  to  conquer  the  aid  of  the  timoroiis* 
when  once  she  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 

Promising  the  sick  woman  to  come  back  to  her,  she  lifled  the  dark 
bantling  again,  and  set  off  towards  the  elope.  She  felt  no  burden  of 
dioice  on  her  now,  ii<>  longing  for  death.  She  was  tliinking  how  she 
would  go  to  tlic  other  .sufTerers,  as  she  had  gone  to  that  fevered  woman. 

But,  with  the  child  on  lier  arm,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  her  as  usual  to 
walk  up  a  slope,  and  it  seemed  a  long  while  before  the  winding  path  took 
her  near  the  cow  and  the  goats.  She  was  beginning  herself  to  feci  faint 
from  heat,  hunger,  and  tliirst,  and  as  she  reached  a  double  turning,  she 
paused  to  consider  whether  she  would  not  wait  near  the  cow,  which  some 
one  was  likely  to  come  and  milk  soon,  rather  than  toil  up  to  the  cliurch 
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before  Ae  had  taken  any  rest.  Raising  her  eyes  to  measure  the  steep 
distance,  she  saw  peeping  between  the  boughs,  not  more  than  five  yards 
off,  a  broad  round  fiice,  watching  her  attentively,  and  lower  down  the 
black  skirt  of  a  priest's  garment,  and  a  hand  grasping  a  bucket.  She  stood 
mutely  observing,  and  the  lace,  too,  remained  motioiUess.  Romola  had 
often  witnessed  tlie  OTerpowering  furce  of  dread  in  cases  of  pestilence,  and 
she  was  cautious. 

Raising  her  voice  in  a  tone  of  gentle  pleading,  she  said,  "  I  came  over  the 
sea.  I  am  hungry,  and  so  is  the  child.  Will  you  not  give  us  some  milk  ?" 

Romola  had  divined  part  of  the  truth,  but  she  had  not  divined  that 
preoccupation  of  the  priest's  mind  which  charged  her  words  with  a 
strange  significance.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  the  young  acolyte  had 
brought  word  to  the  Padre  that  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Mother  with  the 
Babe,  fetching  water  fur  the  sick  :  she  was  as  tall  us  the  cypresses,  and  had 
a  light  alxmt  her  head,  and  she  looked  up  at  the  church.  'I  ht; picvano*  had 
not  listened  with  entire  belief:  he  had  been  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
world  without  having  any  vision  of  the  ^Madonna,  and  he  thought  the 
boy  might  have  nll^inlerprcted  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  villager. 
But  he  had  been  n)ade  uneasy,  and  before  venturing  to  come  down  and 
milk  his  cow,  he  hud  repeated  many  Aves.  The  pievano's  conscience  tor- 
mented him  a  little:  he  trembled  at  the  pestilence,  but  he  also  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  mild-faced  Mother,  conscious  that  that  Invisible 
Mercy  might  demand  something  more  of  him  than  prayers  and  "  Hails." 
In  this  state  of  mind — unable  to  banish  the  image  the  boy  had  raised  of 
the  Mother  with  the  glory  about  her  tending  the  sick — the  pievano  had 
come  down  to  milk  his  cow,  and  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Romola 
pausing  at  the  parted  way.  Her  pleading  words,  with  their  strange  refmc- 
ment  of  tone  and  accent,  instead  of  being  explanatoiy,  had  a  preternatural 
sound  for  him.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  believe  he  saw  the  Holy  Mother: 
he  was  in  a  state  of  alarmed  hesitation.  If  anything  miraculous  were 
happening,  he  ftlt  tliere  was  no  strong  presumption  that  the  miracle 
would  be  in  his  I'avour.    He  dared  nut  run  awuj  ;  lie  dared  not  advance. 

"  Come  down,"  said  Romola,  alter  a  pause.  "  Do  not  fear,  fear 
lltlier  to  deny  food  to  the  hungry  when  they  ask  you." 

A  moment  after  the  boughs  were  parted,  and  the  complete  f  oiire  of 
a  thick-set  priest,  with  a  broad,  harmless  face,  his  black  frock  much  worn 
and  soiled,  stood,  bucket  in  hand,  looking  at  her  timidly,  and  Still  keeping 
aloof  as  he  to<  >k  the  path  towards  the  cow  in  silence. 

Somola  fullowL'd  him  and  watched  him  without  speaking  again,  as  he 
seated  himself  against  the  tethered  cow,  and,  when  he  had  nervously  drawa 
some  milk,  gave  it  to  her  in  a  brass  cup  he  carried  with  him  in  the  bucket. 
As  Romola  put  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  eager  child,  and  afterwards 
drank  some  milk  herself,  the  Padre  observed  her  from  his  wooden  .stool 
with  a  timidity  that  changed  its  cliuracter  a  little.    He  reccy^nized  the 
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Hebrew  babj,  Be  WW  certain  that  he  had  a  bubstuntial  woman  before 
him  ;  but  there  was  still  somctbini;  stranpre  and  unaccountable  in  Komola'a 
presence  in  this  spot,  and  the  Pudre  had  a  j)rcsentimeat  that  things  were 
going  to  change  with  him.  Moreover,  tiiat  llebrew  baby  waa  terribly 
asMMsiated  with  the  dread  of  pestilence. 

Nevertheless,  when  liomola  smiled  at  the  little  one  sucking  its  own 
milky  lips,  and  stretched  out  the  brass  cup  again,  sayingi  "  Give  US  morei 
good  lather,  "  he  obeyed  less  nervously  than  before. 

liomola,  on  her  side,  was  not  unobservant ;  and  when  the  second 
supply  of  milk  had  been  drunk,  she  looked  down  at  the  round-headed 
man,  and  said  with  mild  decision, 

•*  And  now  tell  me,  father,  how  this  pestilence  came,  and  why  you 
let  your  people  die  without  the  sacramenLs,  and  lio  unburied.  For  I  am 
come  over  the  sea  to  help  those  who  are  leil  alive — and  yoU|  too,  will 
help  them  now." 

He  told  her  the  story  of  the  j)€stilcnce  ;  and  while  ho  was  telling  it,  the 
youth,  who  had  ilcd  before,  had  come  peeping  and  advancing  gradually,  till 
at  last  he  stood  and  watched  the  scene  from  behind  a  nei^rhbourin??  bush. 

Three  families  of  Jews,  twenty  souls  in  all,  had  been  put  ashore  many 
weeks  ago,  some  of  them  already  ill  of  the  pestilence.  The  villagers,  said 
the  priest,  had  of  course  refused  to  give  shelter  to  the  miscrcant.s,  other- 
wise tlian  in  a  distant  hovel,  and  under  heaps  of  straw.  But  when  the 
•trangers  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  some  of  the  people  had  thrown  the 
bodies  into  the  sea,  the  sea  had  brought  them  back  again  in  a  great  storm, 
and  everybody  was  smitten  with  terror.  A  grave  was  dug,  and  the 
bodies  were  buried  ;  but  then  the  pestilence  attacked  the  Christians,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  villagers  went  away  over  the  mountain,  driving 
away  their  few  cattle,  and  carrying  provisions.  The  priest  had  not  fled; 
he  had  stayed  and  prayed  for  the  people,  and  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
youth  Jacopo  to  stay  with  him  ;  but  he  confessed  that  a  mortal  terror  of 
the  plague  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  he  had  not  dared  to  go  down  into 
the  valley. 

"  You  will  fear  no  longer,  father,"  said  liomola,  in  a  tone  of  encou- 
ngilig  authority;  '^you  will  come  down  with  me,  and  we  will  see  who 
is  living,  and  we  will  look  for  the  dead  to  bury  them.  I  have  walked 
about  for  months  where  the  pestilence  was,  and  see,  I  am  strong.  Jacopo 
will  come  with  us,"  she  added,  motioning  to  the  peeping  lad,  who  came 
slowly  from  behind  his  defemure  baab|  as  if  invisible  threads  were 
dragging  him. 

"  Come,  Jacopo,"  said  fiomola  again,  smiling  at  him,  "  you  will  carry 
the  child  for  me.    See  1  your  arms  are  strong,  and  I  am  tired." 

Tliat  was  a  dreadful  propOKd  to  Jacopo,  and  to  the  priest  also ;  but 
Aey  were  both  under  a  peeoHar  influence  forcing  tibem  to  obey.  The 
•napioioB  that  Romola  was  a  supematnnd  form  was  dissipated,  but  their 
minds  were  filled  instead  with  the  more  effective  sense  that  she  was  m 
iuBHii  befaig  whom  God  had  sent  over  the  sea  to  command  theiB. 
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<<N<ow  we  wiD  cany  down  ihe  milky**  said  BomoIa,''<and  lee  if  anjr 
one  wants  it** 

So  tlMj  went  an  together  down  die  slope,  and  tiiat  aionuqg  tho 
rafibrers  saw  help  oome  to  them  In  their  despair.  l%ere  were  bssdly 
more  than  a  score  aliTO  in  the  whole  TaU^;  but  all  of  these  were  com* 
fintedy  most  were  saTed,  and  the  dead  were  hnned* 

In  this  way  days,  weeksi  and  months  passed  with  Somola,  till  the  men 
were  digging  and  sowing  again,  tiU  the  women  smiled  at  her  as  Aqr 
carried  thdr  great  Tises  on  thor  heads  to  the  weU,  and  the  Hebrew  baby 
was  a  tottering  tambling  CSuistisn,  Benedetto  name,  haying  been 
baptised  in  the  church  on  the  mountain  ade.  But  bj  that  time  shs 
hmdf  was  suflbring  from  die  fii^gne  and  languor  that  must  come  after  a 
continuous  strain  on  mind  and  body.  She  had  taken  for  her  dwdliqg  one 
of  the  houses  abandoned  by  iheir  ownen,  standing  a  litde  aloof  from  the 
Tillage  street,  and  here  on  a  thick  heup  of  dean  straw— a  deUoions  bed 
ibr  ^ose  who  do  not  dream  of  down — she  felt  glad  to  lie  still  Ihroo^ 
hiost  of  the  daylight  honrs^  taken  care  of  along  with  the  little  Benedetto 
by  a  woman  whom  the  pestilence  had  widowed. 

Every  day  the  Padre  and  Jaeopo  and  the  small  flock  of  surming 
YiDagers  paid  their  visit  to  diis  cottage  to  see  the  blessed  Lady,  and  to 
bring  her  of  their  best  as  an  offering — Phoney,  fresh  cskei^  eggs^  and 
polenta.  It  was  a  si^t  they  could  none  of  them  foiget^  a  nght  thejr  all 
told  of  In  their  old  age— how  the  sweet  and  sainted  Lady  with  her  fidr 
ftoe,  her  golden  hair,  and  her  brown  ^ea  that  had  a  bleanng  in  them, 
lay  wesvy  with  her  labours  after  ahe  had  been  sent  orer  the  sea  to  hdp 
them  in  their  eztremi^,  and  how  the  queer  little  bhuk  Benedetto  used 
to  crawl  about  the  straw  by  her  side  and  want  emything  that  waa 
brooglit  to  her,  and  ahe  always  gave  him  a  bit  of  what  abe  took,  and  told 
them  If  they  loved  her  they  must  be  good  to  Benedetto. 

Msny  legends  were  afterwards  told  in  that  valley  about  the  bleswd 
Lady  who  came  over  the  sea,  but  Ihsy  were  legends  by  which  all  who 
heard  might  know  that  in  times  gone  by  a  woman  had  dona  beautiful 
loving  deeds  there^  rescuing  those  who  were  ready  to  perish. 


CHAPTBB  LXIX. 

HoxEWim 

In  those  ulent  wintry  hours  when  Roraola  lay  resting  from  her  weari- 
ness, her  mind,  travelling  back  over  Uie  past,  and  gasing  across  the 
undefined  distance  of  the  future,  saw  all  objects  from  a  new  position. 
Her  experience  since  the  moment  of  her  waking  in  the  boat  hiid  come  to 
her  with  as  strong  an  effect  as  that  of  the  fresh  seal  on  the  dissolving 
wax.  She  luid  felt  herself  without  bonds,  without  motive;  sinking  in 
mere  egoistic  complaining  that  life  could  bring  her  no  content ;  fixJi^  n 
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right  to  say,  "I  am  tired  of  life;  I  want  to  die.**  That  thought  had 
•obb«d  within  her  as  she  fell  asleep,  but  from  the  moment  alter  her 
waking  when  the  cry  had  drawn  her,  she  had  not  even  reflected,  as  bhe 
used  to  do  in  Florence,  that  she  was  glad  to  live  because  she  could  lighten 
sorrow — she  had  simply  lived,  with  so  energetic  an  impulse  to  Bharo  the 
life  around  Ler,  to  answer  the  call  of  need  and  do  the  work  which  cried 
aloud  to  be  done,  that  the  reaijona  for  living,  enduring,  labouring,  never 
took  the  form  of  argument. 

The  experience  was  like  a  new  baptism  to  Romoln.  In  Florence  the 
simpler  relations  of  the  human  being  to  his  fellow-men  had  been  com- 
plicated for  her  with  all  the  special  ties  of  marriage,  the  State,  and 
religious  discipleship,  and  when  these  had  disappointed  her  trust  the 
shock  seemed  to  have  shaken  her  aloof  from  life  and  stunned  her 
sympathy.  But  now  she  said,  "  It  was  mere  baseness  in  me  to  desire 
death.  If  everything  else  is  doubtful,  this  suffering  that  I  can  help  ia 
certain;  if  the  glory  of  the  cross  is  an  illusion,  the  sorrow  is  only  the 
truer.  While  the  strength  is  in  my  arm  I  will  stretch  it  out  to  the  faint- 
ingj  while  the  light  vif'its  my  eyes  they  shall  seek  the  forsaken." 

And  then  the  past  arose  with  a  fresh  appeal  to  her.  Her  work  in 
this  green  valley  was  done,  and  the  emotions  that  were  disengaged  from 
the  people  immediately  around  her  rushed  back  into  the  old  deep  channels 
of  use  and  affection.  That  rare  possibility  of  self-contemplation  which 
comes  in  any  complete  severance  from  our  wonted  life  made  her  judge 
herself  as  she  had  never  done  before  :  the  compunction  which  is  inse- 
parable from  a  sympathetic  nature  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  experience 
of  others,  began  to  stir  in  her  with  growing  force.  She  questioned 
the  justness  of  her  own  conclusions,  of  her  own  deeds:  she  had  been 
rash,  arrogant,  always  dissatisfied  that  others  were  not  good  enough, 
while  she  herself  had  not  been  tnic  to  what  her  soul  had  once  recognized 
as  the  best.  She  began  to  condemn  her  flight :  after  all,  it  had  been 
cowardly  self-care  ;  the  grounds  on  wliich  Savonarola  had  once  taken  her 
back  were  truer,  deeper  than  the  grounds  she  had  had  for  her  second 
flight.  How  could  she  feel  the  needs  of  others  and  not  ieel  above  all  the 
needs  of  the  nearest  7 

But  then  came  reaction  against  such  self-reproach.  The  memory  of 
her  life  with  Tito,  of  the  conditions  which  made  their  real  union  impos- 
sible, while  their  external  union  imposed  a  set  of  false  duties  on  her 
which  were  essentially  the  concealment  and  sanctioning  of  what  her  mind 
rSTolted  from,  told  her  that  flight  had  been  her  only  resource.  All  minds, 
except  such  as  are  deliTered  from  doubt  by  dolness  of  sensibility,  must 
be  subject  to  this  recurring  conflict  where  the  many-twisted  conditions  <d 
life  have  forbidden  the  fulfilment  of  a  bond.  For  in  strictness  there  is  no 
replacing  of  relations :  the  presence  of  the  new  does  not  nullify  the  failure 
and- breach  of  the  old.  Liife  has  lost  its  perfbetion:  it  has  been  maimed; 
and  until  the  wounds  ave  qtdte  aoaRed,  oonscienoe  oootiniialfjr  casts  back- 
Hard  doubting  glanoM. 
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Somdft  ifanoik  with  dmd  fiom  tlie  renewal  of  lier  prosunily  to  Tito, 
tnd  yel  ahe  mm  jmeuj  Aat  die  had  pot  henelf  oat  of  xcach  of  knowiog 
vkit  waa  lita  fiite  nneaay  that  the  lanmmt  might  yet  oome  whm  he 
wonU  be  in  nnaerj  aad  seed  her.  There  waa  atall*tlueed  of  pain  vidua 
her,  teadQping  to  dwae  worda  of  IVa  GinboBO,  that  ahe  could  not  oeaae 
to  be  a  wife^  Oonld  anything  nttarly  oeaae  lor  her  that  had  onoe  miiigled 
ilaelf  with  the  eoxnnt  of  her  heart''a  blood? 

Florence,  and  all  her  life  there,  had  come  ba^  to  her  lilce  hnnger; 
her  Minga  conld  not  go  wandering  after  the  poanble  and  the  Tagne: 
their  living  fibre  wna  fed  with  the  memoiy  of  fioniliar  diinge.  And  the 
thooght  that  ahe  had  divided  heraelf  from  them  tat  ever  became  more 
and  more  impeitnnate  m  theae  hoora  that  were  nnfilled  with  action. 
What  if  Ira  GivohHBO  had  been  wrong?  What  if  the  life  of  Florence 
waa  a  web  <f  incenaiatenciea?  Waa  ahe,  then,  aomethiog  higher,  that  ahe 
ahonld  ahake  the  doat  from  eif  her  ftet,  aad  aay,  <*Thia  woild  ia  not  good 
enoog^lbrme?''  If  die  had  beenieally  higher,  ahe  would  not  lo  oaily 
harva  left  all  her  trait. 

Her  indigHBiEt  grief  Ibr  her  godfiMber  had  no  koger  complete  poaaea- 
aiop  of  her,  and  her  aenae  of  debt  to  Savonarola  waa  recovering  predo- 
arinance.  Nodung  that  had  come,  or  waa  to  coaae,  could  do  away  with 
dm  ftot  that  there  had  been  a  great  inapiiatioii  in  him  wliioh  had  waited  a 
new  fifo  in  her.  Who,  in  all  her  eapericnoe,  could  demand  the  aame 
gratitude  from  her  aa  he?  HiaerxoraF-Hniif^t  they  not  bring  calaautlea? 

She  could  not  reat.  She  haid^  knew  wliether  it  waa  her  atreigllk 
retomiqg  widi  the  budding  learea  tfaafc  made  her  active  ^gain,  or  whether 
it  waa  her  eager  lodging  to  get  nearer  Florence.  She  did  not  imagine 
heraelf  daring  to  enter  Fkarenoe,  but  die  deane  to  be  near  enough  to  leam 
what  was  happening  there  urged  itaelf  with  a  atrength  that  esohided  all 
other  pnipoaea. 

And  one  March  morning  die  people  in  the  valley  were  gathered  to* 
gedier  to  aee  die  bieaaad  Lady  depart,  Jacopo  had  fbldied  a  mnle  ibr  her, 
and  waa  going  wilk  her  over  the  monntaina.  The  Padre,  too>  waa  going 
widi  her  to  the  nearest  town,  that  he  mig^t  he^  her  in  leuning  the  aaftat 
way  by  which  ahe  mig^t  get  to  Piatoja.  Her  atore  of  trinkelaandmonqr, 
untouched  in  thia  vall^,  waa  abundant  ftr  her  needa. 

If  Romola  had  been  lem  dxmwa  by  die  hao^ag  tliat  waa  taking  her 
away,  it  wonhl  have  been  a  hard  moment  ftr  her  when  die  walked  alaog 
die  viUage  alreet  for  die  last  time,  while  the  Padre  and  Jacopo,  widi  die 
mnk|  were  awaiting  her  near  the  wdL  Her  atqpe  were  hindered  by  die 
wmfing  people^  who  knelt  and  kiamd  her  hands,  then  dung  to  her  skirts 
and  kiaaed  the  gray  ibUa,  crying,  *^Ahf  why  will  yon  go,  when  the  good 
aeaaon  ia  bpginmwg  and  the  crops  wiH  be  plsntifiil?  Why  will  yon  go?* 

*'Do  not  be  aony,'*  aaid  Bomofa^  ''you  are  well  new,  and  I  dmil 
remember  you.  I  muat  go  and  aee  if  my  own  people  want  ma." 

"Ah,  yea,  if  di^hnve  die  peadlenoe  I" 

"  Lode  at  us  again,  Madonna  I** 
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**  Yes,  yes,  we  will  be  good  to  the  little  Benedetto ! " 

At  last  Komola  mounted  her  mule,  but  a  vigorous  screaming  from 
Benedetto  as  he  saw  her  turn  from  him  in  tliis  new  position,  was  an 
excuse  for  all  the  people  to  follow  her  and  iiuust  that  he  must  ride  on  the 
mule's  neck  to  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

The  parting  must  come  at  last,  but  as  Romola  turned  continually 
before  she  p^isscd  out  of  sight,  she  saw  the  iittle  flock  lingering  to  catch 
the  last  waving  of  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
MEJfiTISQ  AOAIJir. 

Ok  the  fourteenth  of  April  Roniola  was  once  more  witliin  the  walls  of 
Florence.  Unable  to  rest  at  Pistoja,  where  contradictory  reports  reached 
her  about  the  Trial  by  Fire,  she  had  gone  on  to  Prato ;  and  was  beginning 
to  think  that  she  should  be  dra^wn  on  to  Florence  in  spite  of  dread,  when 
ehe  encountered  that  monk  of  San  Spirito  who  had  been  her  godfather's 
confessor.  From  him  she  learned  tlie  full  story  of  Savonarola's  arrest, 
and  of  her  husband's  death.  This  Augustinian  monk  had  been  in  the 
stream  of  people  who  had  followed  the  waggon  with  its  awful  burden 
into  the  Piazza,  and  ho  could  tell  her  what  was  generally  known  in 
Florence — that  Tito  had  escaped  from  an  assaulting  mob  by  leaping  into 
the  Arno,  but  had  been  murdered  on  the  bank  by  an  old  man  wlio  had  long 
had  ;in  enmity  against  him.  But  TJomola  understood  the  catastrophe  as  no 
one  else  did.  Of  Savonarola  the  monk  told  her,  in  that  tone  of  unfavour- 
able prejudice  wliich  was  usual  in  the  Black  Brethren  (Frati  Neri) 
towards  the  brother  who  showed  white  under  his  blacky  tiiat  he  had  con- 
iemed  himself  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 

Komola  paused  no  longer.  That  evening  she  wm  in  Florence,  sitting 
in  agitated  silence  under  the  exclamations  of  joy  and  wailing,  mingled  with 
exuberant  narrative,  which  were  poured  into  her  ^s  by  Monna  Brigida, 
wlio  had  retrc^raded  to  false  hair  in  Komola's  absence,  but  now  drew  it  off 
agu  and  declared  she  would  not  miad  being  grqr,  if  her  deui^ii^  . 
slsy  vitk  Imk* 

Bomola  waa  too  deep]/  mored  by  the  mtia  events  whicli  she  had 
known  before  coming  to  Florence,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  doubtful  gos- 
siping details  added  in  Brigida's  nanativie.  The  tragedy  of  her  Juiabaiid*a 
death,  of  Fra  Girolamo'a  eoafcaion  of  daplicitj  under  tha  oovcion  of 
torture,  left  her  hardly  any  power  of  apprehending  minor  ciEeomstances. 
All  the  mental  activity  sha  oovki  exert  under  that  lead  of  AWO-aUidaeii 
grie^  waa  absorbed  by  two  purpoBes  which  must  aoftnede  every  other ; 
to  try  and  aee  SaToavola,  and  to  learn  what  had  beoome  of  Team  and  the 
children. 

**  TeU  IB%  oofuan,"  aha  aaad  afanqptiy,  when  Monna  firigida*a  tongoa 
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bad  ran  quite  «way  from  tnmUaB  into  pnjectt  cf  Bomola'i  living  witb 
lier,  *^  hag  anything  been  eeen  or  said  einoe  Q^to*a  death  of  a  yonng  woman 
with  two  littie  diildnn  7  *' 

&igida  ataiied,  xonnded  her  eyeii  and  lifted  op  her  hands. 

^  Gristol  no.  What  1  was  he  io  bad  as  that,  mj  poor  child  t  Ah,  then, 
that  waa  why  yon  went  away  and  left  me  word  only  that  you  went  of 
your  own  free  wilL  Well,  well,  if  Td  known  that,  I  shouldn^t  have 
thonght  you  so  strange  and  flighty.  For  I  did  say  to  myself,  though  I 
didn't  tell  anybody  else, '  What  waa  ahe  to  go  away  from  her  husband  for, 
leaving  him  to  mischief,  only  because  they  cut  poor  Bernardo's  head  off? 
She's  got  her  father's  temper,'  I  said,  'that**  what  it  is.'  Well,  well,  never 
scold  me,  child :  Bardo  was  fieroe^  yon  can*t  deny  it.  But  if  you  had 
only  told  me  the  truth,  that  there  was  a  yonng  hussey  and  children,  I 
should  have  understood  it  alL  Anything  seen  or  said  of  her  ?  No ;  and 
the  leas  the  better.  They  my  enough  of  ill  about  him  without  that  But 
nnce  that  was  the  reason  you  went  ^ 

**No,  dear  cousin/'  Raid  Romola,  interrupting  her  eamesdy,  "pray  do 
not  talk  80.  I  wish  above  all  things  to  find  that  joung  woman  and  her 
children,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  They  are  quite  helpless.  Say  nothing 
against  it ;  that  is  the  thing  I  shall  do  first  of  all." 

**  Well,"  said  Monna  Brigida,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  lowering 
her  voice  with  an  air  of  puxzled  discomfiture,  ''if  that's  being  a  Piagnon^ 
I've  been  taking  peas  for  patemosters.  Why,  Fra  Girolamo  said  as  good 
aa  that  widows  ought  not  to  many  again.  Step  in  at  the  door  and  it'a 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  it  seems ;  but  come  down  the  chinmey  and  yott*xe 
welcome.    Two  children — Santiddio  1  ** 

**  Cousin,  the  poor  thing  has  done  no  consdous  wrong:  she  is  ignorsnt 
of  everything.   I  will  tell  yon — but  not  now.** 

Early  the  next  morning  Bomola's  steps  were  directed  to  the  house 
beyond  San  Ambrogio  where  she  had  once  found  Tessa;  but  it  was  as  she 
had  feared :  Tessa  waa  gone.  Bomola  conjectured  that  Tito  had  sent  her 
away  beforehand  to  some  spot  where  he  had  intended  to  join  her,  for  she 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  willingly  part  with  those  children.  It  waa 
a  painful  conjecture,  because,  if  Tessa  were  out  of  Florence,  there  waa 
hardly  a  chance  of  finding  her,  and  Bomola  pictured  the  childish  creature 
waiting  and  waiting  at  some  wayside  spot  in  wondering  helpless  misery. 
Those  who  lived  near  could  tell  her  nothing  except  that  old  deaf  Lisa  had 
gone  away  a  week  ago  with  her  goods,  but  no  one  knew  where  Tessa 
had  gone.  Bomola  saw  no  further  active  search  open  to  her;  ibr  ahe 
had  no  knowledge  that  could  serve  aa  a  starting-point  for  inquiry,  and  not 
only  her  innate  reserve  but  a  more  noble  sensitiveness  made  her  shrink 
from  assuming  an  attitude  of  generosity  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  publish* 
ing  Tessa's  relation  to  Tito  along  with  her  own  desire  to  find  her.  JAmbj 
days  passed  in  anxious  inaction.  Even  under  strong  solicitation  fix>ni 
other  thoughts  Romola  found  her  heart  palpitating  if  she  caught  sight  of 
a  pair  of  round  brown  legs,  or  of  a  abort  woman  in  the  contadina  dreas. 
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She  never  for  a  moment  told  herself  that  it  was  heroism  or  exalted 
charity  in  her  to  seek  these  beings ;  she  needed  something  that  she  was 
bound  speciallj  to  care  for;  she  yearned  to  clasp  the  children  and  to 
make  them  love  her.  This  at  least  would  be  some  sweet  result,  for  others 
as  well  as  herself,  from  all  her  past  sorrow.  It  appeared  there  was  much 
property  of  Tito's  to  which  she  had  a  claim;  but  she  distrusted  the  clean* 
nets  of  that  money,  and  she  had  determined  to  make  it  all  oyer  to  the 
State^  except  so  much  as  was  equal  to  the  price  of  her  father*s  library. 
This  would  be  enough  for  the  modest  support  of  Tessa  and  the  children* 
But  Monna  Brigida  threw  such  planning  into  the  background  by  clamor- 
ously insisting  that  KomoU  must  Uto  with  her  and  never  forsake  her  till 
she  had  seen  her  safe  in  paradise— else  why  had  slie  persuaded  her  to 
turn  Piagnone  7 — and  if  fiomola  wanted  to  rear  other  people's  children, 
she,  Monna  Brigida,  must  rear  them  too.    Only  they  must  be  found  first. 

RomoU  felt  the  full  foroe  of  that  innuendo.  Bat  strong  feeling  unsatis- 
fied is  nerer  without  its  supentition,  either  of  hope  or  despair.  Romola'a 
was  the  fopentition  of  hope:  tom^ow  she  was  to  find  that  mother  and 
the  children.  And  at  last  another  direction  for  aetiTe  inqnixy  lOggeeteA 
itself.  She  learned  that  Tito  had  piovided  hones  and  mules  to  alrait 
Jiim  in  San  Gallo  ;  he  was  therefore  going  to  leave  Florence  by  the  gate 
of  San  Gallo,  and  she  determined,  thbagk  without  much  confidence  in  the 
isRie,  to  try  and  ascertsin  from  the  gate-keepen  if  they  had  observed  any- 
one corresponding  to  the  deseriptum  of  Teaaa,  with  her  children,  to  have 
passed  the  gates  before  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  ApriL  Walking  along 
the  Via  San  Gallo,  and  looking  watchfiiUy  about  her  throngli  her  long 
widow's  veil,  lest  she  should  mist  any  objeet  that  nig^t  aid  her,  she 
deecrifld  Bratti  chaffering  with  a  eustomer.  Thai  soaming  man,  she 
tiioagbt^  might  aid  her:  she  would  not  mind  talkmg  of  Tessa  to  Am. 
But  as  she  pat  ande  her  veQ  and  orosMd  the  street  towards  him,  she  saw 
aornethmg  hanghig  from  the  comer  of  his  basket  which  made  her  heart 
leap  with  a  mach  stronger  hope. 

**  Bratti,  my  friend,*'  she  said  abnxpity,  "where  did  yott  get  that 

**  Toor  servanti  madonna,"  said  Bratti,  locldng  rand  at  her  veiy 
ddiberatety,  his  adnd  not  bdng  sabject  to  sarpriae.  "  It's  a  neoklaoe 
worth  mcosy,  bvt  I  shall  get  little  it,  ftir  my  heart's  too  tender  ftr 
» trader's ;  Fve  promised  to  keep  it  in  pledge." 

ten  me  where  yon  got  it  i— from  a  little  woman  named  TeiMy 
Is  it  not  true  7" 

**Akl  if  yoa  know  her,"  said  Bmtti,  "and  would  redeem  it  of  me  at 
a  smaU  profit^  and  give  it  her  again,  you'd  be  doug  a  dhsiity,  ibr  she 
eried  at  parting  widi  it— you'd  have  thong^t  she  was  mnnmg  into  a 
Inodk.  It's  a  small  profit  Fll  dhaiige  you.  You  shall  have  it  fiir  a  tetn^ 
ftr  I  dont  like  to  be  hard-heartod." 

"  Where  is  she?"  ssid  Bomohi,  giving  him  the  mon^,  and  undai^ 
h»g  the  nedklace  from  the  bMket  in  joyful  agitation* 
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Ontsde  the  gate  there,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Borgo,  ai  old  SibiUa 
Maiiettl'a:  anybodj  will  tell  yon  which  is  the  house/' 

Homola  went  aloog  with  winged  feet,  blessing  that  jnadaBt  of  the 
CSamhral  which  had  made  her  learn  by  haart  Uic  appeanmoa  of  thia 
necklace.  Soon  ake  was  at  the  howa  ahe  aongbt.  The  young  woman 
aad  the  ebildica  were  in  the  inner  room—- were  to  hare  been  latabei 
away  a  fortoight  ago  and  more — had  no  momey,  only  their  clothes,  to  pay 
a  poor  widoir  with  for  their  ibod  and  lo^ng.  Bat  since  MadoDsa  knew 
Uiem— — -jUmiola  waited  to  hear  no  more,  bat  opened  the  door. 

Tessa  waa  aeatad  on  the  low  bed  :  her  crying  had  paaaed  into  tearlaaa 
aeiba,  and  waa  lookiag  with  aad  blank  eyea  at  the  two  children, 
who  were  playing  in  an  oppoaite  comer — ^LiUo  covariqg  hia  head  with 
Ua  Aart  aad  roaring  at  Ninna  to  fiiglitan  her,  then  peeping  oat  again 
to  see  hew  ahe  bore  it.  The  door  was  a  little  behind  Tessa,  and  ahe 
did  net  tDfn  loimd  whaa  it  opaaod,  thinking  it  waa  only  tlic  old  woman : 
eifieutotioii  waa  no  longer  alive.  Romola  had  thrown  aside  her  veil  and 
fmned  a  moment,  holding  the  necklace  ia  light.  Tlian  ahe  aaid,  in  that 
pore  voice  that  ued  to  ehear  iMr  fiuher,^ 

"Tesaal" 

Tean  started  to  her  feet  and  lodged  ronnd. 
See^"  mid  Homola,  dasping  the  beada  oa  Tesm'a  neck,  ^  God  haa 
■eat  me  to  you  again." 

The  poor  thing  screamed  and  sobbed,  and  clung  to  the  arma  that 
fastened  (he  necklace.  She  could  not  speak.  The  two  children  came 
from  their  comer,  laid  hold  of  their  mother'a  akirts,  and  looked  op  with 
wide  ^es  at  Romola. 

That  day  they  all  went  home  to  Monna  Brigida's,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
A^*M*^  Bofflola  had  made  known  to  Teaia  by  gentle  degrees,  that  Naldo 
emdd  never  come  to  her  again;  not  becanae  he  waa  eroely  but  becanae 
he  was  dead. 

But  be  comforted,  my  Tessa,"  said  Romola.  I  am  oome  to  take 
eme  of  you  always.    And  we  have  got  Lillo  and  Ninna." 

Honna  Brigida's  mouth  twitched  in  the  stroggle  between  her  awe  of 
Bomola  and  the  desire  to  speak  unseasonably. 

"Let  be,  for  the  present,"  she  thought ;  but  it  aeema  to  me  a  thou- 
ei&d  years  till  I  tell  this  little  contadina,  who  seems  not  to  know  how 
many  fingers  she's  got  on  her  hand,  who  Romola  is.  And  I  will  tell  her 
some  day,  else  she'll  nerer  know  her  place.  It's  all  very  well  for  Komola; 
nobody  will  call  thdr  aoula  their  own  when  she's  by ;  but  if  I'm  to  have 
thia  pnw  fiiced  minx  living  in  my  house,  she  must  be  humble  to  me.** 

However,  Hooan  Brigida  wanted  to  give  the  children  too  many 
aweeta  for  their  supper,  and  confessed  to  Romola,  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed,  that  it  woald  be  aahame  not  to  take  care  of  such  cherabs. 

Bat  yon  must  give  op  to  me  a  little,  Romola,  about  their  eating,  and 
those  things.  For  you'  ImTi  never  had  a  baby,  and  I  had  twini^  only 
they  died  as  aoon  aa  th^  were  bom." 
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chapteb  lxxt, 

Thb  Confession. 

WanrBMiMklnoD^lioiM  Tmr  and  the  oUUnn  April  mm  already 
■ear  its  doae,  and  tfaa  oUier  great  anada^  on  bar  mind  had  been  wxoi^^ 
to  its  highest  pitch  hj  the  pubEoation  in  print  of  Fhi  Gitdaiiio'a  Trid, 
ar  nthar  of  the  contaiona  dvaam  from  him  by  Ae  aizteen  Flonntme 
aitiBana  namwiirioned  to  interrogate  him.  The  appeamaee  af  Ihia  dooiir 
manl^  laanad  hy  oador  of  the  Signoria,  had  eaflad  ftadi  aneh  atrang 
ai^remiflBa  of  pohlie  aoipiaoa  and  diaeontenti  that  aevere  meaantea  wen 
haaaediately  taken  ibr  leoaDing  it  Of  ooone  there  were  oopiea  aeoi- 
denUdlf  miiiaid,  and  »  aeoond  edition,  mt  by  order  of  tiie  Signoria,  waa 
aoon  m  the  handa  of  eager  readera. 

Bomoh^  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  apealdng  with  En  Girokaio^ 
lead  tina  andenee  again  and  again,  desiring  to  judge  it  by  aoma  olearer 
h^  than  ihit  «ontradiotoiy  tmpreanona  tiiat  ware  taking  the  fixm  atf 
isata  Uuus  in  the  montfis  of  both  partisans  and  eneariea. 

In  the  more  devout  fbUowera  of  Savenaida  his  want  of  conataaey 
ndar  tortqre,  and  Ida  sefaradation  of  prophetie  daima,  had  piodaoed  n 
eonatemation  too  pnfimnd  to  be  at  osioe  displaced  sii  it  ultimately  ^vaa 
by  the  suspicion,  whidi  soon  grew  into  a  posithre  datnm,  that  any  reported 
words  of  his  which  were  in  ineKplicable  contradiction  to  their  ^th  in 
him,  bad  not  come  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  but  from  the  fklsifying 
pen  of  Ser  Ceccone,  that  notary  of  evil  repute,  who  had  made  tlie  digest  of 
the  examination.  But  there  ivere  obvious  facts  that  at  once  threw  dis- 
credit on  the  printed  document.  Wag  not  the  list  of  sixteen  examiners 
half  made  up  of  the  prophet's  bitterest  enemies?  Was  not  the  notorious 
Dolfo  Spitii  one  of  the  new  Eight  prematurely  elected,  in  order  to  load 
the  dice  against  a  man  whose  ruin  had  been  determined  on  by  the  party 
in  power?  It  was  but  a  murder  with  slow  formalities  that  was  being 
transacted  in  the  Old  Palace.  The  Signoria  had  resolved  to  drive  a  good 
bargain  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  extinguishing  the  man 
who  was  as  great  a  molestation  to  vicious  citizens  and  greedy  foreign 
^rrants  as  to  a  corrupt  clergy.  The  Frate  had  been  doomed  beforehand, 
and  the  only  question  that  was  pretended  to  exist  now  waa,  whether  the 
Republic,  in  return  for  a  permission  to  lay  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical  propert}', 
should  deUver  him  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  or  whether  the  Tope 
shonld  further  concede  to  the  Kepublic  what  its  dignity  demanded — the 
privilege  of  hanging  and  burning  its  own  prophet  on  its  own  piazza. 

Who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  give  full  credit  to  this  so- 
called  confession  ?  If  the  Frate  had  denied  his  prophetic  gift,  the  denial 
had  only  been  wrenched  from  him  by  the  agony  of  torture — agony  that, 
in  hia  senaitiTe  finme,  must  quickly  produce  raving*.  What  if  these 
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wicked  examinen  declared  that  he  had  only  had  the  torture  of  the  rope 
and  pullej  thrice,  md  only  on  one  daj,  and  that  his  confessions  had  been 
made  when  he  was  nnder  no  bodily  coercion — ^was  that  to  be  believed  2 
He  had  been  tortured  much  more;  he  had  been  tortured  in  proportion  to 
the  distress  his  oonfessioDs  had  created  in  the  bearto  cf  those  who  lored 
him. 

Other  friends  of  Savonarola,  who  were  less  ardent  partisans,  did  not 
doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  confession,  however  it  might 
have  been  coloured  by  the  transpoaitionB  and  additions  of  the  notaiy ;  but 
they  aigued  indignantly  that  there  was  nolliing  whioh  oonkl  wmant  n 
oondemnatton  to  death,  or  even  to  gnwra  punishment  It  must  be  dear 
to  all  impartial  men  that  if  thia  examination  represented  the  only  evidence 
against  the  HVate,  he  would  die,  not  for  any  crime,  but  because  he  had 
made  himself  inconveuknt  to  die  Pope,  to  the  mpadoua  Italian  Statea 
that  wwted  to  dismember  their  Tuscan  neighbour,  and  to  those  unworthy 
dtisens  who  sought  to  gratii^  theur  private  ambition  in  oppositiim  to  thn 
oommcn  weal* 

Not  a  shadow  of  political  crime  had  been  proved  ageinst  him.  Not 
cne  stain  had  been  detected  on  his  private  conduct :  his  fellow  monks, 
indnding  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  seoretary  for  several  year%  and 
who^  with  more  than  the  aven^  culture  of  hia  oompanions,  had  a  dis- 
position to  criticise  IVa  Girolamo*s  rule  aa  Prior,  bore  testimony,  even 
after  the  shock  of  hia  retractation,  to  an  unimpeachable  purity  and  con- 
sistency in  his  Vde,  which  had  commanded  thrir  nnsuspecting  veneration. 
The  Pope  himself  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a  chazge  of  heresy  egdnst 
the  F^ate,  except  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  a  mandate,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  difficult  to  justii^  that 
breadi  of  discipline  by  aigumenl^  but  there  waa  a  moral  insmgenoe  in  the 
minds  of  grave  men  against  the  Gourt  of  Bome^  whidi  tended  to  confound 
the  theoretic  distinction  between  the  Ghuxdi  and  chnrdunen,  aod  to 
li^^iten  the  scandal  of  disobedience. 

Men  of  ordinary  moralily  and  public  spirit  fdt  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Frate*s  enemies  was  really  the  triumph  of  gross  licence.  And 
keen  Florentinea  like  Soderini  and  Piero  Guicdardini  may  well  have 
had  an  angry  smile  en  their  lips  at  a  severi^  whidi  dispensed  with  all 
law  in  order  to  hang  and  bum  a  man  in  whom  the  seductions  of  a  pohlio 
career  had  warped  the  strictness  cf  his  veracity ;  may  wdl  have  remarked 
tfiat  if  the  Frate  had  mixed  a  mudi  deeper  frand  with  a  seal  and  ability 
less  inconvenient  to  high  personages,  the  fraud  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  excdlent  oil  for  ecdesiastical  and  political  wheels. 

NeverthdesB  audi  direwd  men  were  forced  to  admit  that,  however 
poor  a  figure  the  Florentine  government  made  in  its  clumsy  pretence  of 
a  judicial  warrant  for  what  had  in  fact  been  predetermined  aa  an  act  of 
policy,  the  measures  of  the  Pope  against  Savonarola  were  necessary 
measures  of  self-defence.  Not  to  try  and  rid  liirnself  of  a  man  who 
wanted  to  stir  up  the  Fo-iYcrs  of  Europe  to  summon  a  General  Council 
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and  depose  Mm,  iroaM  biTe  been  adcEmg  ineptitade  to  ini(j[ulty.  There  iros 
no  denying  that  towarda  Alexander  the  Sixth  SaYvmaroIa  ma  a  rebel,  and 
vbat  waa  much  more^  a  dangerona  rebel.  Florenoe  had  beard  bim  aay,  and 
bad  wdliinderstood  what  he  meant,  that  be  would  not  o((|y(ftei7e^^  Itwaa 
incintabljr  a  life  and  deatb  atruggle  between  the  Frate  and  the  Pope ;  bat  it 
waa  leaa  ineritable  that  llorenoe  ahovild  make  itaelf  die  Po|ie*a  exeentioner. 

Bomola^  eara  were  filled  in  tbia  way  with  the  aoggeadona  of  a  feith  attll 
ardent  onder  ita  womid%  and  the  anggeationB  of  worldly  diacemment^ 
judging  thiugs  according  to  a  Tery  moderate  atandard  of  what  ia  poanble 
to  human  nature.  8he  could  be  aatiafied  with  neither.  She  brought  to 
bcr  long  medttatiooa  over  that  printed  document  many  painftil  obaer- 
Tation%  regiatered  more  or  leaa  consdoualy  through  the  yeara  of  her  dia- 
cipleibip,  wbidi  wbiapered  a  preaentiment  tliat  SaTonaroIa*a  retractation  of 
hia  prophetie  claima  waa  not  merely  a  spaamodio  effbrt  to  eacape  from 
tortoze.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  aoul  cried  out  fer  aome  «xphmation 
of  bia  lapaea  which  would  make  it  atill  poaaible  fer  her  to  believe  that  the 
main  atnving  of  bia  life  bad  been  pure  and  grand.  The  recent  memoiy 
cf  the  aelfiah  diaoontent  wlddi  had  come  over  her  like  a  blighting  wind 
along  with  die  loea  of  her  tmat  in  the  man  who  bad  been  for  her  an 
incarnation  of  the  higheat  motivefl^  had  produced  a  reaction  which  ia 
known  to  many  aa  a  aort  of  fidtb  that  baa  aprung  np  to  them  out  of  the 
ymj  depiha  of  dieir  despair.  It  waa  impoasible,  ahe  aaid  now,  that  the 
negatire  diabeHering  thoughta  which  bad  made  ber  aoul  arid  of  aU  good, 
could  be  founded  in  the  trutb  of  thinga :  impoasible  that  it  had  not  been 
a  firing  spirit,  and  no  bdlow  pretence,  which  had  once  breathed  in  the 
FrateV  worda,  and  kindled  a  new  life  in  her.  'Wbaterer  felaebood  there 
bad  been  in  him,  bad  been  a  fkll  and  not  a  purpose ;  a  gradual  entangle- 
ment in  which  he  atmggled,  not  a  contrirance  encouraged  by  aucceaa. 

Looking  at  the  printed  confeaaiona  die  aaw  many  aentencea  which  bore 
the  atamp  of  bungling  fabrication :  they  bad  that  emphaaiaand  repetition 
in  adf-accnaation  which  none  but  very  low  hypocrites  nae  to  their  fellow- 
men.  But  the  feet  that  theae  aentencea  were  in  atriking  opposition,  not 
only  to  thejcharacter  cf  Saronanda,  but  alao  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
oonfeasiona,  strengthened  the  impression  that  the  rest  of  the  text  repre- 
sented in  the  main  what  bad  really  fallen  from  bia  Hpa.  Hardly  a  word 
ivss  diahonourable  to  him  except  what  turned  on  hia  prophetic  annun- 
ciationa.  He  waa  unvarying  in  hia  atatement  of  the  ends  he  had 
puraued  fer  Florence,  the  church,  and  the  world  $  and,  apart  from  the 
mixture  of  feUty  in  that  daim  to  special  inspiration  by  which  he  sought 
to  gain  bold  of  men*a  minda,  there  waa  no  admiasion  of  having  used 
unworthy  meana.  Even  in  thia  conftasion,  and  without  expurgation  of  the 
Botary'a  malign  phrases,  Fra  GiroUuno  dicne  ferth  aa  a  man  who  had 
aought  hia  own  glory  indeed,  but  aought  it  by  labouring  for  the  very 
h%beat  end— the  moral  welfere  of  men — not  by  vague  exhortationB,  but 
by  atriving  to  turn  beliefe  into  energiea  that  would  work  in  all  the  detaila 
€f  life. 

TQtm  vm.  voit  44*  d« 
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**  ISmylJiiiig  tbaft  I  htm  done/*  said  one  memomble  passage,  vliich 
petluipi  bare  liad  ito  enunrei  and  int«rpo]ation%   I  lunra  dooe  with. 

d€ngii  of  beiqg  &r  mr  finoiit,  in  tbe  prmant  and  in  iittiire  aget; 
and  Ikat  I  miglit  win  aredit  in  Fleraioe;  and  that  nothing  of  great  import 
•honld  be  done  wiliiovt  my  mmtAoKL  And  when  I  had  thna  futablished 
mj  ^omtum  in  Vkrenos,  I  had  il  in  mj  mind  to  do  great  dungs  in  Ital j 
and  bcjond  Italjf  by  means  of  those  chief  pemonagei  with  whom  I  had 
oontracted  fri^nd«iiip  and  eonaalted  on  high  matters,  such  as  this  of  the 
Genecal  CSonncil.  And  in  psopertion  as  my  first  eflfortssncceededy  I  should 
hs:v«  adopted  fiutber  measnrss.  Above  aU,  when  the  General  Council 
had  once  been  bnmg^t  about,  I  intended  to  rouse  the  prinoes  of  Christen- 
dom,  and  especially  those  bc7ond  the  borders  of  Italy,  to  subdue  the 
infidels*  It  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts  to  get  myself  made  a  Cardmal 
or  Pope;  ibr  when  I  should  haie  achieved  the  woik  I  had  in  view,  I 
should,  without  being  Pope^  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  world  in  the 
authonty  I  AoulA  haue-  psseesssd,  and  the  rereience  that  would  have  been 
paid  me.  If  I  had  been  made  Pope,  I  wouldnot  hare  idnaed  Ihe  office : 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  the  head  of  that  woik  was  a  greater  thing 
tinn  to  be  Pope;  because  a  man  without  Tirtue  may  be  Pope^  but  mch  a 
work  OB  I  wmUn^akd  dammded  m  mm  ofexceUint  mrtuM^ 

That  Uendmg  of  ambition  wilh  belief  in  the  axptemaej  of  goodnese 
made  no  new  tone  to  BomoJa,  who  had  been  used  to  hear  it  in  the  voice 
that  rang  through  the  DuomOb  It  was  the  habit  of  SayonaroIa^B  mind  to 
eoneeiTe  great  things,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  them.  Iniquity 
should  be  brought  low ;  the  cause  of  justice,  purity,  and  love  stMuld 
triumph;  and  it  ahould  triumph  by  his  voioe^  by  his  work,  by  his  blood. 
In  momenta  of  eostalio  oontemplation,  doubtless,  the  sense  of  self  mdted 
in  the  sense  of  the  unspeakable,  and  in  that  part  cf  his  experience  lay  the 
elements  cf  genuine  self-abasement ;  but  in  the  presence  cf  his  ft]low*men 
ftr  whom  he  was  to  act,  pre-eminence  seemed  a  neoessary  condition  of 
his  life. 

And  periispe  this  confesMon,  even  when  it  desoribed  a  donbleness  that 
was  conscious  and  deliberate,  really  implied  no  more  than  that  wavering 
ofbeUef  oonoemusg  his  own  Imuesslons  and  motives  which  most  human 
beings  who  have  not  a  stupid  infleadbililj  of  self-confidence  must  be  liable 
to  under  a  marked  changis  of  external  conditioos?  In  a  life  where  the 
experience  was  so  tomultuoualy  mixed  as  it  must  hare  been  in  theFrate'% 
what  a  possibility  was  opened  for  a  change  cf  self-judgment,  when, 
instead  of  ^es  that  venerated  and  knees  that  knelt,  instead  of  a  great 
wcdk  on  its  way  to  acoomplishment,  and  in  its  prosperi^  stanqiing  the 
agent  as  a  chosen  instrument,  there  came  the  hooting  and  the  q^tting  and 
the  cunss  of  the  crowd ;  and  then  the  hard  fiwes  of  enemies  made  judges  ; 
and  then  the  hoirible  torture,  and  with  the  torture  the  inepreasible  oy, 
^  It  is  true,  what  you  would  have  me  say:  let  me  go,  do  not  torture  me 
i^ain:  yes,  yes,  I  am  guilty.   0  God  I  Thy  stroke  has  reached  me  I  ** 

As  Bcmola  thought 'Of  the  anguish  that  must  have  followed  the  ooa- 
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fessioa — whetlier,  in  the  subsequent  solitude  of  the  prison,  conscience 
retracted  or  confirmed  the  self-taxing  words — that  anguish  seemed  to  be 
pressing  on  her  own  heart  and  urging  the  slow  bitter  tears.  Every  vulgar 
self-ignorant  person  in  Florence  was  glibly  pronouncing  on  this  man's 
demerits,  and  he  was  knowing  a  depth  of  sorrow  which  can  only  be 
known  to  the  soul  that  has  loved  and  sought  the  most  perfect  thing,  and 
beholds  itself  fidlen. 

She  had  not  then  seen — what  she  saw  afterwards — the  evidence  of  the 
Frate's  mental  state  after  he  had  had  thus  to  lay  his  mouth  in  the  dust. 
As  the  days  went  by,  the  reports  of  new  unpublished  examinations,  elicit- 
ing no  change  of  confessions,  ceased  ;  Savonarola  was  left  alone  in  his 
prison  :uid  allowed  pen  and  ink  for  a  -wliile,  that,  if  he  liked,  he  might  use 
his  poor  bruised  and  strained  right  arm  to  write  with.  He  wrote  ;  but 
what  he  wrote  was  no  vindication  of  his  innocence,  no  protest  against  the 
proceedings  used  towards  him :  it  was  a  continued  colloquy  with  that 
Divine  purity  with  which  he  sought  complete  reimion  ;  it  was  the  ou^ur- 
ing  of  Beif-abMement ;  it  was  one  long  cry  for  inward  renovation.  No 
lingering  echoes  of  the  old  vehement  self-assertion,  Look  at  mj  work,  for 
it  is  good,  and  those  who  set  their  faces  against  it  are  the  children  of  the 
devil  1  The  voioe  of  Sadness  tells  him,  God  placed  thee  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  even  as  if  tliou  hadst  been  one  of  the  excellent.  In  this 
"waj  thou  haat  taught  others,  and  hast  failed  to  learn  thyself.  Thou  htil 
cured  others :  and  thou  thyself  hast  been  still  diseased.  Thy  heart  was 
Med  up  at  the  beauty  of  thj  own  deeds,  and  through  this  thou  bait  ktl 
thy  wiadom  and  art  become,  and  shalt  be  to  all  etsnity,  nothiiig.  .  .  • 
After  so  many  benefits  with  which  God  has  honoured  thee,  thou  art  fallen 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  after  eo  many  gifts  bestowed  on  thee,  thou, 
by  thy  pride  and  vain-gknyi  hast  scandalized  all  the  world."  And  when 
Hope  speaks  and  aigoes  tliat  the  Divine  love  has  not  finsaken  him,  it 
mjB  nothing  now  of  a  great  work  to  be  done,  but  only  says,  Thou  art 
not  ibnakeni  else  whj  ia  thy  heart  bowed  in  penitenoe?  That,  t0O| 
ii  ngift.** 

Tliere  la  no  jot  of  wortihy  efidenoe  that  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment  to  tilie  sapreme  moment,  Savonarola  thought  or  spoke  of  himself  m 
%  martjr.  The  idea  of  martyrdom  had  been  to  him  a  passion  dividing 
tiie  dream  of  the  intare  widi  the  triumph  of  beholding  his  work  achieved. 
And  now,  in  place  of  both,  had  come  a  resignation  which  he  called  by  no 
l^oriQring  name. 

Bnt  therefore  he  may  the  more  filly  be  called  a  mar^  by  his  ftUow* 
men  to'all  time.  For  power  rose  against  hun  not  beeanse  of  his  tmu^  but 
becanse  of  hie  greatness— not  because  he  sought  to  deoeive  the  world,  but 
because  he  sought  to  msike  it  noble.  And  through  ^greatness  of  his  ha 
endured  a  doable  agony :  not  only  the  reviling,  and  the  torture,  and  the 
death-throe,  bnt  die  agony  of  sinking  from  the  vision  of  ^oiioua  abfaieTe- 
ment  into  that  deep  shadow  where  he  could  only  say,  count  ai 
nothing :  darkness  encompasses  me:  yet  the  llg^t  I  saw  was  the  true  li^ht** 
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CHAFTEB  LXXn. 

Thb  Last  Silxvoe. 

liOiiOLA  Lad  seemed  to  hear,  as  if  they  had  been  a  cry,  the  words 
repeated  to  lier  by  many  iips — the  words  uttered  by  Savonarola  when  he 
took  leave  of  those  Brethren  of  San  Marco  who  had  come  to  witness  his 
bignaturc  of  the  confession :  Pray  for  for  God  has  withdrawn  from 
me  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

Those  words  had  shaken  her  with  new  doubts  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  looked  back  at  the  past  in  moments  of  complete  self-possession. 
And  the  doubts  were  strengthened  by  more  piteoua  things  still,  which 
60on  reached  her  ears. 

The  nineteenth  of  May  had  come,  and  by  that  day's  sunshine  there 
had  entered  into  Florence  the  two  Papal  Commissaries,  charged  with  the 
completion  of  Savonarola's  trial.  They  entered  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  calling  for  the  death  of  the  Frate.  For  now  the  popular  cry 
was,  "  It  is  the  Prate's  deception  that  has  brought  on  all  our  misfortunes ; 
let  him  be  burned,  and  all  things  right  will  be  done,  and  our  evils  will 
cease." 

The  next  day  it  is  well  certified  that  there  was  fresh  and  fresh 
torture  of  tlie  shattered  sensitive  frame ;  and  now,  at  the  first  threat  and 
first  sight  of  the  horrible  implements,  Savonarola,  in  convulsed  agitation, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  brief,  passionate  words,  retracted  his  confession^ 
declared  that  he  had  spoken  falsely  in  denying  his  prophetic  gift,  and  that 
if  he  suffered,  he  would  Buffer  for  the  truth— The  things  that  I  have 
l^ken,  I  had  them  from  God." 

But  not  the  less  the  torture  was  laid  upon  him,  and  when  he  was 
under  it  he  was  asked  why  he  had  uttered  those  retracting  words.  Men 
were  not  demons  in  those  days,  and  yet  nothing  but  confessions  of  guilt 
were  held  a  reason  for  release  from  torture.  The  answer  came :  "  I  said 
it  that  I  might  seem  good ;  tear  me  no  more,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth." 

There  were  Florentine  assessors  at  tliis  new  trial,  and  those  words  of 
twofold  retractation  had  toon  ipmd.  Thej  filled  Bomola  with  dionayed 
uncertainty. 

"  But " — it  flaslied  acitMB  her — "  there  will  come  a  moment  when  he 
may  speak.  When  there  is  no  dread  hanging  over  him  but  tlie  dread  of 
falsehood,  when  they  liave  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  death,  when 
he  is  lifted  above  the  people,  and  looks  on  them  for  the  last  time,  they 
cannot  hinder  him  frota  speaking  a  last  decisive  wordi   I  will  be  there." 

Three  days  after,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498,  there  was  again  a  long 
narrow  platform  stretching  across  tlie  great  piaxsa,  firom  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  towards  the  Tetta  de*  PiMUU.  But  there  was  no  grove  of  fuel  as 
before:  instead  of  that,  there  was  one  great  heap  of  fael  placed  on  th« 
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circakr  area  whicli  made  the  tennination  of  the  long  narrow  platlbrm. 
And  above  this  heap  of  fuel  loae  a  gibbet  -with  three  halters  on  it;  a 
gibbd  which,  having  two  arms,  still  looked  ao  much  like  a  ooaa  as  to 
make  aome  beholden  imoomfixrtable,  though  one  arm  had  been  truncated 
to  avoid  the  reaemblance. 

On  tlie  marUe  teixaoe  of  die  "Pthtn  were  three  tribonals;  one  near 
tibe  door  ftsr  the  Bidiopy  who  waa  to  peiibrm  the  oeremon j  of  degradation 
on  Vm  Girohunosnd  tfie  two  Brethren  who  were  to  ioifer  aa  his  ihOowen 
and  aooomplioea;  another  for  the  Papal  Commismrie^  who  were  to  pio- 
aonnoe  them  heretioB  and  aohiainatios,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
aecidar  ann;  and  n  thiid,  dose  to  Ifanoooo^  at  the  comer  of  the  teirace 
where  the  pbtferm  bqpm,  for  the  GonfeloniCTe^  and  the  Ejght  who  were  to 
pfononnoe  the  sentence  of  death. 

Again  the  piassa  was  thronged  with  ezpeetant  fkoes :  again  there  was 
to  be  a  great  fire  kindled.  In  the  minority  of  the  crowd  that  pressed 
aroond  the  gibbet  the  expectation  was  that  of  fbrodoos  hatred^  or  of  mere 
hmid  cmiosiity  to  behold  a  barbarous  nght.  But  there  were  still  many 
spectators  on  the  wide  pavement,  on  the  rooft,  and  at  the  windows,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  theur  bitter  grief  and  their  own  oidnranoe  of  insolt  as 
hypocritical  Fiagnoni,  were  not  without  a  lingering  hope,  even  at  this 
eleveBdi  hour,  Hiat  God  would  interpose,  bj  some  sign,  to  manifest  their 
beloved  prophet  as  His  servant.  And  there  w«e  yet  more  who  looked 
Ibrwnzd  with  trembling  eagerness,  as  Romola  did,  to  that  final  moment 
when  Savonarola  might  say,  **  O  people,  I  was  innocent  of  deceit*' 

Bomola  was  at  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  jnassa,  fiv  away  from 
the  majUe  tenrace  where  the  tribunals  stood ;  and  near  her,  also  looking 
on  in  poinfiil  donbt  conoeming  the  man  who  had  won  his  early  reverence, 
was  a  young  Florentine  of  two-and-twenty,  named  Jaoopo  Kardi,  after- 
warils  to  dessrve  honour  as  one  of  the  very  iew  who,  feeling  Fra 
6irolkmo*a  eminence,  have  written  about  him  with  the  simple  desire  to 
be  vendoiii.  He  had  said  to  Bomola,  with  respeotftd  gentleness,  when 
hm  saw  the  atruggle  in  her  between  her  shuddering  horror  of  the  scene  and 
her  yearning  to  witness  what  might  happen  in  the  last  moment. 

Madonna,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  at  these  cruel  things.  I 
will  tell  yon  when  he  comes  out  of  the  Pahizzo.  Trust  to  me ;  I  know 
what  you  would  see." 

Komola  covered  her  fiicc,  but  the  hootings  that  seemed  to  make  the 
hideous  scene  still  visible  could  not  be  shut  out.  At  last  her  arm  was 
touched,  and  she  heard  the  words,  "  He  comes."  She  looked  towards  the 
Palace,  and  could  see  Savonarola  led  out  in  his  Dominic.in  garb  ;  could 
see  him  standing  before  the  Bishop,  and  being  stripped  of  tlie  black 
mantle,  the  white  scapuJary,  and  long  white  tunic,  till  he  stood  in  a  close 
woollen  under-tunic,  that  told  of  no  sacred  oflice,  no  rank.  He  had  been 
degraded,  and  cut  off  from  the  Cliurch  Militant. 

The  baser  part  of  tho  multitude  delight  in  degradations,  apart  from 
any  hatred ;  it  is  the  satire  they  best  understand.   There  was  a  Ireah  hoot 
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of  trimnph  as  the  three  degraded  Brethren  passed  on  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Papal  Commissaries,  who  were  to  pronounce  them  schismatics  and  heretics. 
Did  not  the  prophet  \tnk  Uke  a  schismatic  and  heretic  now  ?  It  is  easy 
to  beliere  ia  the  damnable  state  of  a  man  wh^  ttaoda  atripped  and 
degraded. 

Then  the  third  tribunal  was  passed — that  of  the  Florentine  officials 
who  were  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  amongst  whom,  even  at  her  distance, 
Komola  could  discern  the  odious  figure  of  Dolfo  Spini,  indued  in  tbe  gtave 
black  luoco,  as  one  of  the  Eight. 

Then  the  three  figures,  in  their  close  white  raiment,  trod  their  way 
•along  the  platform,  amidst  yells  and  grating  tones  of  insult. 

**  Cover  your  eyei,  madonna,"  said  Jaoopo  Nardi ;  "  Fra  Girolamo  will 
be  the  last." 

It  was  not  loog  before  she  had  to  imcover  them  again.  Savonarola  was 
there.  He  was  not  far  off  her  now.  He  had  mounted  the  steps;  ahe 
•oold  see  him  look  round  on  the  multitude. 

But  in  the  same  moment  expectation  died,  and  she  only  saw  what  he 
was  seeing — torches  waving  to  kindle  the  fuel  beneath  his  dead  body, 
Aoes  glaring  with  a  yet  worse  light ;  she  only  heard  what  kt  was  hearing 
grosB  jeats,  taunts,  and  curses. 

The  moment  was  past.  Her  £ice  was  covered  again,  and  she  only 
knew  that  Savonarola's  Toioe  had  passed  into  eternal  silence. 


EPILOGUE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1509,  five  petaonSy  of  whose 
history  we  have  known  something,  were  seated  in  a  handsome  upper  room 
opening  on  to  a  l(^gia  which,  at  its  right-hand  corner,  lookocl  all  along 
the  Borgo  Pinti,  and  over  the  dty  gate  towards  Fiesok^  and  the  solemn 
heights  beyond  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  archway  opening  into  a  narrow  inner 
room,  hardly  more  than  a  recess,  where  the  light  feU  from  above  on  a 
•mall  altar  covered  with  fair  white  linen.  Over  the  altar  was  a  pMStore, 
discernible  at  the  distance  where  the  little  party  sat  only  as  the  small 
full-length  portrait  of  a  Dominican  Brother.  For  it  waa  deeded  from  tlic 
light  above  by  overhanging  branches  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  fi*esh 
tapers  below  it  w«fe  unlit.  But  it  seemed  that  tl  n  <!  coration  of  the 
altar  and  its  recess  was  not  complete.  Por  part  of  the  floor  was  stvewa 
with  a  confusion  of  flowers  and  green  boughs,  and  among  them  sat  a 
delicate  blue-eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  tossing  her  long  light-brown  hair  oat 
of  her  eyssy  as  she  made  sdcctions  lor  the  wreaths  she  wns  weavrng. 
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er  looked  up  at  lier  votiier^iifodc  in  the  mme  knidi  nd  told  her  how 
to  do  it  with  •  fitde  air  of  ioitnetieiL 

For  dmi  mother  wm  sot  rery  olera  at  waiiuy  ikrwen  or  at  any 
other  work.  Teaea's  fingers  had  not  beeome  mom  adroit  with  the  yeaxa 
— «n!7  TCKj  ameh  fatter.  She  got  on  dowljr  and  tnnad  }m  head  about 
n  good  deal,  and  aakad  Nmna's  opinion  with  nnidi  defisnence ;  tar  Tena 
never  oeaaed  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  her  ddldren.  She  still 
wore  her  oootadina  gown:  it  was  only  broader  than  the  old  one;  and 
there  was  the  silver  pin  in  her  rongh  enrly  brown  hair,  and  roond  her 
ned:  the  memorable  necUaee,  with  a  red  oofd  nnder  it,  that  ended 
nyrteiioosly  in  her  bosom.  Her  .xonaded  faee  wove  eren  a  more  perfect 
lodk  of  childish  content  than  in  her  younger  days:  everybody  was  so 
good  in  the  wwid,  Tessa  thought ;  eren  Monna  Brigida  aersr  fbnnd  ftult 
wifli  her  now,  and  did  little  eh^than  deep^  which  was  an  amiable  praetice 
in  everybody,  and  one  iha*  Tesia  liked  far  herselC 

lloana  Brigida  was  ssbap  at  tills  moment,  in  a  BkrB]c^t>badced  ann- 
chair,  a  couple  of  yards  off.  Her  hair,  parting  bsdcward  under  her  blade 
hood,  had  that  soft  nhitencss  whldi  m  not  like  anew  or  anything  else,  but 
ia  dmply  the  lovely  whiteness  of  sged  hair.  Her  din  had  sunk  cn  her 
bosom,  aad  her  hands  rested  on  the  elbow  of  her  chair.  She  had  not 
been  vreaving  flowem  or  doing  anything  else  :  die  had  only  been  koking 
on  as  usual,  and  aa  usual  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  other  two  figures  were  seated  fkrther  off,  at  the  wide  doorway 
dmt  opened  on  to  the  kggia.  LiUo  sat  on  die  ground  with  his  back 
against  the  ang^  of  the  door-post,  and  his  kmg  legs  stretdwd  out,  while 
ha  hdd  a  large  book  open  on  his  knee  and  oooasaonally  made  a  dash  with 
his  hand  at  an  inquisitivu  fly,  with  an  air  of  iniarest  stronger  than  dmt 
cxmted  by  the  finely-printed  copy  of  Petrardi  wiiidi  he  kept  open  at  oae 
place,  aa  if  he  were  learning  anasdiing  by  heart 

BoBMila  sat  nearly  opposite  Lillo,  hot  dw  waa  not  cbsenring  him. 
Ber  hands  were  crossed  en  her  lap  and  her  eyes  were  fined  dMsntfy  cn 
the  distant  mountsdns:  dm  was  evidently  unconscious  of  anything  around 
her.  An  eager  Itfh  had  left  its  marks  vposi  her:  the  &o»Lj  moulded 
died  had  sunk  n  little^  the  golden  crown  waa  less  massive;  but  there  was 
n  plaiiirlity  in  Bomola*a  fiNC  idiidi  had  never  bdonged  to  it  in  yondi. 
It  is  but  cnoe  that  we  can  know  our  worst  sorrows,  and  BoflU)k  had 
known  them  while  life  vras  new. 

Absorbed  in  this  way,  she  was  not  at  first  aware  that  Lillo  had  ceased 
to  look  at  hia  book,  aad  was  watchhig  hsr  with  a  slightly  impatient  air, 
which  meant  that  he  wanted  to  tsBc  to  her,  but  was  not  quite  sure 
whecber  she  would  like  that  enteitainmant  just  now.  But  persevering 
kwks  make  thcmsskes  fdt  at  Isat  Bomola  did  prssondy  turn  away  hsr 
eyes  firam  the  distance  and  meet  Idllo*a  mqpatient  dark  gaae  with  a 
brighter  and  brighter  sadle.  He  sindBed  akmg  the  flooi^  still  keejnng  the 
book  on  his  hip»  till  he  got  ckse  to  her  and  lodged  his  dnn  on  her 
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"Wliat  Jfl  il,  Lfllo?"  nid  BcxiiioIb, pulling  his  bair  iMiok  from  bis 
hww,  LUlo  was  a  handsome  lad,  hat  bis  featoies  were  turning  cut  to  be 
more  masave  and  less  regobur  than  bis  fiitber's,  Tbe  blood  of  the  Ttucaa 
peasant  was  in  bis  reins. 

«  Mamma  Bomola,  what  am  I  lo  be  ?**  be  sud,  well  contented  that 
there  was  a  prospeot  of  talking  till  it  would  be  too  hta  to  con  <'Spurto 
gentil "  any  longer. 

^  "What  should  you  like  to  be,  Lillo  t  Toa  might  be  a  scholar.  My 
fiUber  was  a  scholar,  you  know,  and  taught  me  a  great  deal.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  can  teach  yon.** 

''Tes,'*  said  Lillo,  rmther  heatatingly.  But  be  is  old  and  blindin 
the  picture.  Did  he  get  a  great  deal  of  gloiy  ?  *' 

Not  much,  Lillo.  The  world  was  not  always  Tery  kind  to  him,  and 
he  saw  meaner  men  than  himself  put  into  higher  places,  because  they 
could  flatter  and  say  what  was  fidse.  And  then  his  dear  son  thought  it 
tig^t  to  leave  him  and  become  a  monk;  and  after  that,  my  father  being 
blind  and  lonely,  felt  unable  to  do  the  things  that  would  baye  made  bis 
leamii^  of  greater  use  to  men,  so  that  he  might  still  baye  lived  in  his 
works  after  he  was  in  his  gFare.** 

«( I  should  not  like  that  sort  of  life^*' said  LiUo.  »Idionld  liketo 
be  somethiqg  that  would  make  me  a  great  man,  and  veiy  happy  besides 
—something  that  would  not  binder  me  &om  having  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure." 

<«That  is  not  eas^,  my  Lillo.  It  Is  only  a  poor  sort  of  bappineaa 
ihat  could  ever  come  by  caring  very  much  about  our  own  nanow 
pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest  bap^nness,  such  as  goes  along 
with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness 
often  bnngs  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  fiom  pain 
by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  eveiything  elss^  because  our 
aoub  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so  msny  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the 
world,  that  no  man  can  be  great— he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from 
wickedness— unless  he  gives  up  thinking  mndi  about  pleasures  or  rewards, 
and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painiuL  My  fiither  had 
the  greatness  that  bebqgs  to  integrity;  be  chose  poverty  and  obsonri^ 
rather  than  folsehood.  And  there  was  Fok  Girolamo— you  know  why  I 
keep  to-morrow  sacred :  he  bad  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  a  life 
spent  in  struggling  against  powerful  wrong,  and  in  ttying  to  raise  men  to 
the  highest  deeds  they  are  capable  o£  And  so^  my  IJllo,  if  you  mean  to 
act  noUy  and  seek  to  know  the  best  things  God  has  put  within  reach  of 
men,  you  must  learn  to  fix  your  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will 
happen  to  yon  because  of  it.  And  remember,  if  yon  were  to  choose 
something  lower,  and  make  it  tiie  rule  of  your  lifo  to  seek  your  own 
pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  dissgreeable^  calamity  might  come  just 
the  same  ;  and  it  would  be  calamity  Ailing  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the 
one  form  of  sorrow  that  has  no  bdm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  » 
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man  snj, — *It  would  hare  been  better  ibr  me  if  I  had  never  been  bora.' 
I  wiU  tell  you  ■omethiog,  Lillo." 

Romola  pamed  a  moment.   She  had  taken  LiUo^a  cheeks  between  her 
hands,  and  hia  joong.eyes  were  meetbg  hera, 

"  There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  yeiy  near,  so  that  I  could  see  a 
great  deal  of  hia  life,  ^v^lo  maJc  almost  everj  one  fond  of  him,  far  he  was 
youn^,  and  c1e%'er,  and  beautiful,  and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and 
iund.  I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never  thought  of  doing  ' 
anjthing  cmel  or  baae.  But  becanse  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  every-  ' 
thing  that  was  nnpileaaant,  and  oared  ibr  nothing  else  so  much  as  hia 
own  auSetyf  he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the  basest  deeda— anoh  as 
make  men  inftmona*  He  denied  his  father,  and  left  him  to  misery  ;  he 
betrayed  every  trust  that  waa  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might  keep  if 
safe  and  get  rich  and  proaperona.   Yet  calamity  overtook  him." 

Again  Bomola  paused.    Her  voice  wtm  nnateady,  and  lallo  waa 
looking  up  at  her  with  awed  wonder. 

*^  Another  time,  my  Lillo— I  will  tell  yon  another  time.  See,  there 
are  onr  old  Piero  di  Cosimo  and  Nello  coming  up  the  Borgo  Pinti, 
btingi^g  oa  their  flowers.  Let  ua  go  and  wave  onr  hands  to  them,  that 
tibey  may  know  we  see  them." 

"  How  queer  old  Piero  is,"  said  Lillo,  as  they  stood  at  the  comer  of 
the  loggia,  watching  the  advancing  figures.  He  abuaea  you  for  dressing 
the  altar,  and  thinking  ao  mnch  of  Girolamo,  and  yet  he  bripga  you 
the  flowera." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bomola.  "  There  are  many  good  people  who 
did  not  love  Fra  Girolamo.  Perhaps  I  should  never  have  learned  to 
Jove  him  if  he  had  not  helped  me  when  I  waa  in  great  need." 
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In  a  recent  article  some  remarlcs  were  made  upon  tliosc  peculiar,  un%Tritten 
laws  \vhicli  govern  the  three  learned  professions,  and  which  make  them 
objects  partly  of  mystery  and  pnrtlv,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  jealous 
dislike  to  the  general  public.  It  was,  however,  only  with  regard  to  the 
legal  profession  that  the  subject  was  treated  with  any  particularity.  At 
present,  we  intend  to  disctiss,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what  we  venture  to 
say  are  at  least  as  interesting — the  principles  of  etupiette  which  are  tacitlj 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  seems  necessary  to  inquire  a  little,  in  the  first  place,  into  the 
special  character  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  unites  medical  men  in  the 
observance  of  certain  ethical  traditions,  for  special  it  certainly  is,  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  analogous  feelinp:  which  animates  lawyers  and  divines. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  feeling  depends  ultimately  npon  the  functions  which 
the  medical  body  has  to  perform,  and  these  axe  highly  peculiar.  Hie 
grand  distinctive  feature  of  medicine  is  that  it  is  at  once  an  inescact  science 
and  one  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  There 
are  no  general  laws  of  healing  established  from  which  the  physician  can, 
in  the  calm  retirement  of  his  study,  deduce  particular  rules  of  practice  lor 
all  possible  occasions;  but  the  pressing  needs  of  suffering  men  and  women 
ery  loudly  fi>r  help ;  and  to  meet  these  urgent  claims  upon  them  medical 
men  are  ibrced  to  apply,  as  best  they  may,  systeoia  treatment  which 
oilen  rest  upon  inductions  which  they  well  know  are  neither  as  numerous 
nor  as  carefully  made  as  they  should  be.  The  common  sneer  at  the 
uncertainties  of  medicine  "  is  easy  ;  but  we  think  that  a  more  useful 
purpose  might  be  served  by  inquiring  whether  those  very  rules  of  medical 
etiquette,  which  to  the  public  sometimes  seem  like  the  grotesque  trappings 
of  professional  conceit  and  egotism,  be  not,  in  fact,  our  best  preservatives 
agnin^t  tlio  evils  which  such  uncertainties  might  give  rise  ta  We  think 
that  it  w  ill  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

Medical  men  are,  necessarily,  the  dispensers  of  an  empirical  Bcienet, 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  we  use  this  term,  and  we 
cannot  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  most  eloquent  living  physician 
— M.  Trousseau.    "  Empiricism,"  says  M.  Trousseau,  "  means  erperimenty 

and  nothing  more  nor  less  Experimentation,  independent  of 

all  theory,  is  thus  completely  opposed  to  that  which  we  call  dogmatism^ 
which  proceeds,  it  is  true,  on  a  basis  of  facts  furnished  by  empiric 
observation,  but  which  systematizes  completely  and  roundly,  leaving  no 
vacant  spaces.  The  theorists  who  approve  neither  of  empiricism,  nor  of 
the  empirics  or  their  proceedings,  have  attempted  to  pour  Uame  and 
ridicule  upon  them,  and  (perverting  the  word  from  its  proper  meaning) 
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hmn  ^>plied  the  name  empirioism  to  the  medicine  of  haphaxaid,  of 
iecrets,  and  of  formnlas ;  to  tfM  medical  praetioe  of  housewirei,  of  asrses, 
md  of  quacks.*'  H.  Trouneau  proceeds  to  show  how  improper  and 
nnjust  is  this  latter  application  of  the  word  ompiiieicBi,  whioh  ongkt)  in 
hct,  to  be  used  only  to  express  art  as  eppoaad  to  M«Mief. 

It  ia  obfioiis  that  mediaDe,  being  thus  an  art,  nAer  than  a  deduc- 
tivo  ideiici^  ilimnnda,  in  tboae  who  practiae  it,  an  unuaoal  amount  of 
aomo  ntiiar  imcommon  virtues.  The  magnitude  of  the  iwoes  at  stake, 
the  enomoat  temptatious  to  seek  short  paths  to  aiecess  and  to  ibnake 
the  cautious  method  of  induction  which  has  alone  enabled  empiricism  to 
accomplish  any  good  thing,  and  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  deceiving 
either  the  patient,  or  themselves,  or  both  :  all  these  point  to  the  necessity 
of  a  courageons  and  clear-sighted  honesty  in  medical  men,  which  is  not 
too  common  in  any  class  of  society  :  a  necessity,  in  fiict,  for  incessant 
watchfulness  against  temptations  to  egotism,  which  would  lead  the  phy- 
sician to  credit  his  own  experiments  too  readily  with  success.  Now  it  is 
against  this  very  sin  of  egotism,  ntxainst  this  tendency  to  aissert  oneself 
to  be  something  which  one  is  not,  that  all  rules  of  medical  etiquette 
are  practically  directed.  These  rules  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
tlirce  groups ;  for  there  is  the  etiquette  which  governs  the  relations  of 
doctors  with  each  other,  that  which  governs  their  conduct  to  their  patients, 
and,  last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  etiquette  which  decides  the 
attitude  which  the  profession  generally  shall  assume  towards  the  whole 
lay  public. 

The  etiquette  wliich  rules  doctors  in  their  dealings  vnth  each  other  is 
popularly  much  misunderstood.  It  is  believed  that  medical  men  observe 
a  certain  loyalty  to  each  other  because  they  expect  that  the  good  offices 
which  they  perform  for  a  couftere  will  be  repaid  by  similar  services. 
That  such  a  motive  to  mutual  loyalty  does,  in  a  secondary  way,  influence 
doctors  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  never- 
theless, this  is  not  the  true  origjn  of  tlie  tendency  to  support  each  other 
which  all  decent  medical  men  sliow.  The  true  reason  for  it  is  the 
instinctive  consciousness  on  the  doctor's  part  that  he  needs  all  the  moral 
help  and  sympathy  he  can  get  to  keep  himself  true,  and  honest,  and 
unpretending;  witliout  which  qualities  he  knows  full  well  hia  work  will 
never  be  satisfactory,  nor.  he  himself  a  happy  man.  For  this  reason  he 
refuses  steadily,  if  he  be  an  honourable  man,  to  credit  any  stories  of 
miscarriage  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a  brother  practitioner  on 
anything  short  of  the  positive  evidence  of  nnprejndieed  mtdical  obsenren^ 
or  to  allow  any  weight  to  the  statements  cf  lajmen  to  sooh  effect,  unless 
ihey  are  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  confirmstion.  Hm  eonsidentioii 
wonM  also  foroe  itself  on  his  mind,  that  by  any  other  coarse  he  wovld 
escpose  seientifto  tmik  to  grave  danger,  and  that  he  would  not  in^robably 
be  helping  to  give  antfaorilj  to  some  fidse  dootriae  io  soienee  which  wifjtA 
«a«  day  be  used  wiih  teniUe  effirat  apunst  himself,  muless  he  were  willing 
•o  eousat  to  bo  dishQiwIi 
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Let  OS  take  anoiher  case  in  whieh  a  medical  man's  sympathy  and 
eenie  of  fiumaa  to  a  brother  pvactitumer  is  often  put  to  the  test.  Nothing 
is  more  oommcn,  with  a  oertain  dan  of  patients,  than  to  change  their 
medical  attendants  npon  the  most  iriToIoiis  pretexts.  Other  persons  (and 
thoee  the  wiser  and  more  thooghtfol  part  of  society)  are  not  fond  of  such 
changes^  and  only  under  the  impression  of  gross  mid-praxis  on  the  part  of 
their  doctor  would  they  be  inclined  to  dismiss  him.  However,  on  serious 
car  trivial  grounds,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  good  many  doctors  do  receive 
their  dismiBsal,  and  an  equal  number  axe  called  to  fill  their  Tacant  posts, 
and  some  important  questions  at  once  arise  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  ought  to  conduct  themselyes.  It  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  post, 
that  of  the  last  summoned  doctor,  fat  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  that  he  will  be  solicited,  more  or  less  directly,  to  give  an 
un&vourable  o^nion  of  ihe  system  of  his  predecessor.  Of  course  in  a 
huge  number  of  instances  he  vrill  fod  bound  to  decline  to  do  tfais^  because 
he  knows  that  the  previous  treatment  was  quite  proper ;  but  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  it  naturally  happens  that  he  considers  that  the  treatment 
was  wrong ;  nay,  he  may  even  believe  that  the  late  attendant  vras  crimi* 
Daily  neglectfiil,  and  did  not  use  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  he  actually 
possessed.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that 
no  honourable  practitioner  would  desire  to  make  capital  out  of  the  mis- 
takes of  a  colleague,  still  less  to  profit  by  the  injustice  of  patients  tpwarda 
a  former  medical  adviser.  Secondly!  supposing  that  he  finds  himself  so 
closely  interrogated  that  he  has  no  choice  but  either  to  damage  the  repu- 
tation of  a  conjriref  to  besmirch  his  own  conscience,  or  to  ofi^d  a  new 
client  by  his  reticence,  the  decision,  though  it  may  be  paanfbl  and  trying 
to  have  to  make  it,  cannot  be  doubtfol  to  a  just  man.  The  last  alterna- 
tive— that  of  disappointing  that  appetite  ibr  detecting  people  in  mistakes 
and  misdemeanors,  which  his  patient  ftels — must  be  fiwed,  and  the  doctor 
haa  the  plain  duly  before  him  of  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  him. 

Again :  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  is  called  upon  by 
a  patient  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  another  practi- 
tioner has  or  has  not  been  guil^  of  n^^to  amounting  to  a  legal  crime  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  his  internal  judgment  answers  this  question  in  the 
afifomative;  even  in  this  case  he  would  decline  to  give  any  answer  imtil  he 
had  communicated  with  the  accused  person,  and  heard  his  version  of  the 
matter;  and  if  this  should  fiul  to  shake  the  opinion  already  fixrmed, 
the  medical  man  whose  opinion  had  been  sought  would  still  deky  to 
deliver  any  judgment  until  he  had  consulted  with  some  impartial  pro- 
fessional authority.  Nothing  short  of  a  previous  investigati<m  of  this 
kind  would  be  lelt^  by  any  honourable  practitioner,  to  justify  a  chai^ 
of  criminality  against  a  colleague — and  nothing  short  of  eriminali^  ou^t 
to  tompt  him  to  make  any  charge  at  alL  In  all  cases  short  of  this^  true 
etiquette  suggests  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  absolute  silence^  if  he 
cannot  justify  his  brother  practitioner.  And  whenever  he  has  leaaon  to 
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sappose  that  personal  spite  has  instigated  the  request  for  liit  judicial 
opinion,  lie  feels  bound  to  throw  cold  water  with  all  possible  fmphasiB  on 
the  complaints  of  his  client. 

Another  case,  well  adapted  to  test  a  medical  man's  loyalty  to  other 
members  of  the  profession,  is  that  of  a  physician  called  to  give  a  second 
opinion  in  a  case  with  the  treatment  of  which  the  patient's  friends  are 
angrily  dissatisfied.    In  many  instanoee,  of  course,  the  original  attendant 
is  only  too  happy  to  anoit  to  the  oomnltation  taking  place,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  doctors  panes  off  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way.    Such  ia 
not  always  the  case,  however :  for  the  first  medical  attendant  may  have 
reason  to  know  beforehand  that  the  opinions  of  his  propomd  mrtifltmit 
diiTer  so  radically  from  his  own  that  there  is  little  chance  of  their  coming 
to  an  agreement.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  conference  is  almoik 
inevitably  entered  on,  by  one  or  both  parties,  in  a  spirit  of  involuntary 
hostility :  and  it  may  well  happen  that  they  may  find  themselves  obliged 
to  tell  the  patient  that  there  is  no  hope  of  their  agreement.  Now 
comes  the  awkward  point :  the  patient  or  his  friends  must  of  course 
decide  as  to  which  of  the  proffered  cotmsels  they  will  be  guided  by;  and 
the  pmition  of  the  adviser  whose  opinion  ia  overridden  becomes  such  as 
to  test  severely  hia  loyalty  to  a  colleague,  as  such.   For  his  pride^  joined 
with  a  oertain  swelling  indignation  bom  of  strong  scientific  conviction, 
xnay  urge  him  to  throw  up  the  case  and  retire;  while  his  duty  certainly 
bids  him  remauni  and  aanst  in  carrying  oat  thoroqghly  the  plan  of  hia 
rival. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  mutual  relations  of  doctors  will  sofSoe 
US.  A  medical  man  happens  to  have  a  dear  friend  who  is  dangerously 
ill,  and  who  ia  being  treated  by  another  doctor  in  a  way  which  his  medical 
friend  disapprores*  Is  the  latter  to  interfere,  and  to  tell  the  patient  or  his 
fiiends  his  own  opinion?  He  would  certainly  not  do  so  until  he  had 
oomnlted  the  regular  attendant  privately.  The  latter  would  probably 
request  his  co-operation  in  the  treatment  and  throw  the  responsibili^  of 
deciding  whose  advice  shall  be  followed  upon  the  patient's  friends. 

The  above  illustrations  will,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicate  the  substan- 
tial principle  on  which  doctors,  though  often  unconsciously,  base  their 
conduct  to  each  other.  But,  as  in  common  life,  the  treatment  which  we 
bertow  on  any  man  depends  much  on  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he 
is  acting  honestly,  so  in  the  medical  profession,  any  person  who  daims 
the  benefit  of  that  particular  kind  of  social  justice  which  we  call  etiquette 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  acting  in  good  faith.  The  Cisence  of  all 
quackery,  properly  ao  called,  is  the  absence  of  a  bona  JideSf  and  it  would 
be  therefore  interertlng  to  define^  if  possible,  what  oonsdtatea  proof  of  such 
QflficiencvB 

Jn  the  first  place,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if  any  man  pretends  to 
mdentind  theart  cf  cnring  human  diseases,  he  implies  that  he  has  studied 
the  vital  structure  and  ftmctiaoa  of  the  human  body,  the  natural  history 
cf  diaoMe^  and  the  effect  of  medicuieB  on  the  healthy  and  en  the  sick 
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person  respectively.  Studies  such  as  these  arc  enormously  expensive  and 
troublesome,  and  can  only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  association  of 
students  in  a  hospital  school,  such  as  exist  in  our  metropolitan  and  some 
of  our  provincial  cities.  Unless,  therefore,  a  medictil  man  could  give 
evidence  of  a  reasonable  period  of  study  passed  at  such  an  institution,  he 
might  justly  lie  suspected  of  bad  faith  in  pretending  to  be  able  to  cure : 
if  he  had  passed  such  a  period  of  study,  diligently  employed,  he  could 
h&ve  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  legally  qualifying  examination  ;  we  should 
ask  him,  therefore,  to  produce  his  diploma,  and  we  should  justly  deny,  to 
a  man  who  could  not  do  so,  the  special  courtesies  due  to  a  scientific 
colleague.  But  this  is  a  comparatively  simple  case.  A  far  more  embarrass- 
ing question  is,  what  attitude  to  assume  towards  a  man  who  possesses 
the  legal  diploma,  but  disgraces  it  by  his  practice — we  do  not  mean 
morally,  but  intellectually  7  What  is  the  nature  of  the  trust  committed 
into  the  hands  of  a  medical  man  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  a  licence  to 
practise  ?  It  certainly  is  not  intended  by  his  examiners  as  a  permission 
to  be  blind  to  the  progress  of  science  and  to  contmue  obstinately  to  stick 
fast  super  antiquas  vias,  in  the  bad  sense  :  and  yet  the  temptation  to  do 
this  is  strong,  and,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  will  prevail;  nor  could 
we  expect  anything  else  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  involves  a  breach  of  good  faith,  which  is  quite 
as  bad  as  that  committed  by  the  unlicensed  quack,  and,  in  strict  justice, 
the  doctor  who  follows  this  course  ought  to  be  denied  the  courtesies  of  the 
cloth.  But  this  case  is  a  proof  that  the  laws  of  medical  eti(;[uette  share 
the  defects  of  all  human  laws;  for,  unfortunately,  it  is  at  present  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  sentence  on  this  class  of  offenders.  So  pro- 
foundly ignorant  is  the  public  of  medical  things,  tliat  this  sort  of  negative 
conservatism  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  by  one  class  of  patients, 
And  the  men  who  practise  it  sometimes  obtain  a  large  business  and  a  high 
social  consideration,  which  render  it  difficult  to  enforce  professional  penal- 
ties against  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  from  this  class  of  practitioners, 
happily  beooming  small,  has  proceeded  nearly  all  that  is  exaggerated  and 
Qweal  in  medical  etiquette — all  that  makes  it  resemble  the  T^catioiu 
fidvolity  of  a  Spanish  code  of  ceremony. 

The  etiquette  of  doctors  in  dealing  with  their  patients  is  regulated,  of 
course,  for  the  most  part,  by  rules  of  ordinary  good-breeding,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  here.  There  is  one  question,  however,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer,  and  out  of  which  arise  many  practical  difficulties. 
Hew  far  is  the  doctor  to  treat  his  patient  as  a  confidant?  How  fur  is  it 
advisable  for  him  to  explain  die  reasons  for  the  treatment  he  adopts^  and 
the  chances,  so  &r  as  they  can  humanly  be  calculated,  of  success  ? 

As  for  the  question  of  explaining  reasons  for  treatment^  that  majr 
always  be  left  to  the  doctor^s  discretion  in  each  case,  since  it  is  a  natter 
on  whioh  he  clearly  has  the  right  to  decide  absolutely.  The  other  ques- 
tioii,-HRrhether  the  doctor  ought  to  make  the  patient  a  confidant  of  hia 
ideaa  aa  to  the  pvobabla  iMue  cf  the  illneiiij   osnnnt  be  ao  easily  aattlodg 
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md  indaai  nntt  be  anmrad  in  inrj  dUbient  teniMi,  aoooxding  to  die 
dmBMlftiiQW  of  the  iBdmdiiel  cue.  Abitieotedly  speaking,  no  doubt 
tiie  petacnt  bet  e  ri^t,  at  eU  tueei,  to  miiet  oa  koowing  tfae  zeal  opinioa 
of  bie  aediBel  adviser  ae  to  the  proBpeels  of  bia  malady.  But  as  it  would 
be  nMuriftetly  ftofiab  to  give  Ibe  patioit  ibis  gratifieadon  at  the  ezpeeae 
4if  doing  hie  heellb  aeEioea  injury  by  the  ehcm  irinob  a  rery  nnfiiroiuable 
o|Bniii  noidd  exoite  in  h^a  mini,  it  ia  oertaiuly  justifiable  to  evade 
^neelioBuigpi  en  these  points  ipifAfti  nrUdn  lAniBf.  And  as  these  limits 
an  diffieolfc  to  defiaey  it  ffljtf  be  as  veU  at  osMe  to  aepaiate  oertsin  <aM  in 
vbiob  it  cartaiaJ^  ia  not  laarM  to  deoeiTe  the  patieBt. 

To  aigoe  ibem  small  things  to  great :  ift  the  fizat  pisosi  it  drnxly 
womld  BOl  be  jnst  to  allow  a  dying  patient  to  xemain  ignorant  of  Mb  atate 
wiisn  disre  waa  a  probability  that  this  would  lead  him  to  neglect  mattsa 
of  boslBess  highly  important  to  sehdives  and  fiaends,  tmless  Ibe  ahook  of 
the  Bens  of  bis  danger  would  be  likelj  to  acoeleKale  Ida  death  naloiiallj. 
And  eras  in  oooes  where  the  prospect  of  death  was  more  remote,  but  still 
^nmanly  .speaking)  certain  to  be  realised  wilbin  a  limited  time,  there 
could  be  no  question,  except  that  of  the  proper  moment,  aa  to  the  doetor'a 
duty  to  dedare  his  opinion  when  such  interests  were  at  stdte.  Bnt  be 
might  yeiy  fairly  shiil  all  the  responsibility,  as  to  the  manner  of  commu- 
nioatix^  the  news  to  the  patient,  upon  the  relatives  of  the  latter. 

The  influence  which  spiritual  considerations  ought  to  have  in  deciding 
a  medical  man  to  divulge  a  patient^s  real  condition  to  him,  is  a  very 
grave  and  difficult  subject ;  and  it  is  one  respecting  which  wo  take  leave 
to  say  that  doctors  are  oilen  grievously  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
by  well-meaning  persons,  especially  by  the  clergy.  To  take  the  case  of 
persons  actually  in  dying  circumstances,  with  but  a  few  hours  of  this 
wodd  before  them — here,  since  the  hope  of  saving  life  has  fled,  the  pait 
of  common  honesty  seems  to  be  to  inlbrm  the  patient  truly  of  his  condi- 
tion; and  yet  various  arguments  have  been  urged  upon  the  other  side. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor,  say  some,  not  merely  to  save  life  if  he  can, 
but,  in  cases  where  he  is  powerless  to  avert  death,  to  promote  the 
euthanasia,  the  peaceful  and  painless  termination  of  life.  In  many  cases, 
to  inform  the  patient  of  an  immediately  approaching  death  would  be  to 
tlirow  him  into  an  agony  of  spiritual  excitement ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  dilHcult  to  believe  tliat,  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  the 
mind  could  work  freely  and  to  uaelul  purpose  in  the  short  time  which 
remains. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  remarks.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  doctor  is  bound  to  soothe,  as  well  as  to  cure ;  and  it  ia 
equally  certain  that  the  unexpected  news  of  impending  death  would  be  to 
most  persons  very  agitating.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  atreme 
languor  and  feebleness  of  all  mental  operations,  so  far  as  we  can  see  tliem, 
in  the  great  majority  of  dying  persons,  give  little  hope  that  any  useful 
sell- examination  can  be  made  liy  moribund  patients.  To  tliese  considera- 
tions we  reply  that,  putting  Uftide  altogether  the  (question  of  bupernatural 
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iofliienoe,  u  ft  topie  tinfit  for  diflomnon  bore,  we  bare  yet  one  aniwer 
which  firtoa]] J  aetUet  the  whole  matter.  B7  Tirtue  of  his  very  office  the 
doctor  ia  no  iheofogian,  that  la,  no  decider  of  Iheolpgical  qiieationa;  It  la 
not  him  to  meddle  In  these  ihlnga  aa  one  haring  any  anthoritj ;  he  la 
bat  the  priest  of  another  and  a  hnmUer  temple.  He  is  bound  to  delifer 
himself  of  the  particolar  menage  'which  he  baa  to  teQ  (either  to  the 
patient  or  hia  frienda),  for  thia  is  one  chief  reason  why  doctors  are 
employed,  and  common  honesty  demanda  ihat  the  tacit  compact  be  fidfiUed* 
The  oniy  exception  to  thia  rule  la  when  there  la  a  atrong  probability  that 
the  mental  agitation  produced  will  eat  abort  lifii  at  once,  or  at  least  much 
move  rapidly  than  it  woold  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 

And  stiU  leas,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  does  it  seem  justiiiable  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  allow  patients  who  are  doomed  to  death  within  a 
limited  period,  but  who  are  not  In  immediate  danger,  to  renuun  Ignorant 
of  tiieir  eondition.  For  here  the  mental  iacnltipa  are  not  orerdloaded, 
there  Is  still  time  and  strength  ibr  the  performance  of  many  important 
duties,  still  clearness  of  viaion  sufficient  for  a  review  of  the  long  pvo- 
cession  of  past  erents  and  foelings.  Conceahnent  of  the  truth  appears  to 
us,  in  this  case,  to  be  simply  unjuat,  although  we  well  know  that  the 
motiTe  which  prompta  it  la  humane.  An  inatanee  of  thia  mistaken  kind* 
neas  once  came  under  our  notioe,  and  impreaaed  ua  deeply.  A  oelebrated 
hospital  phyaieian  was  walking  the  round  of  hia  patienta,  attended  by  a 
laige  number  of  atndenta.  Among  the  aick  waa  a  poor  girl,  evidently  the 
TMtim  of  advanced  consumption,  but  whoae  apiiits  were  natuvaUy  buoyant, 
and  were  raised  still  higher  by  the  flattering  promises  of  probable  amend- 
ment of  health  which,  to  our  surprise,  the  doctor  gave  her.  But  no 
sooner  had  we  left  the  ward  than  the  great  man  turned  to  us,  and  said, 
with  a  smile  of  gentle  melancholy,  "  Heaven  forgive  me  I  I  could  not  tdl 
a  poor  girl  like  that  the  real  state  of  the  case,  yoa  know." 

The  mistake  here  made  waa  a  natural  one,  but  it  waa  not  the  kaa  a 
mistake,  and  a  grave  one.  It  waa  neither  more  nor  leas  than  allowing 
sentimentality  to  >velgh  against  and  prevail  over  the  promptings  of  truth 
and  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  With  mere 
sentimental  likings  and  dialikings  the  physidan  baa  nothing  to  do ;  he 
18  bound  to  mortify  to  the  utmost  his  personal  predilections,  and  to  act 
nmply  as  an  honeat  adviser ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  wiU  never 
need  to  contravene,  in  so  acting,  the  inatincta  of  real  and  far-sighted 
benevolence.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  weakly  shrinking  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  might  give  present  |)ain,  the  medical  man  in 
the  story  we  have  related  waa  laying  up  for  hia  patient,  in  all  probability, 
much  future  anguish  against  the  time  of  inevitable  disclosure :  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  such  mistakes  are  not  often  made. 

But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  physician's  duty  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  in  the  cases  which  we  have  referred  to.  It  may,  and 
oflen  does  happen,  that  he  is  himself  doubtful  as  to  his  patient's  chance* 
of  recovery,  though  in  his  private  opinion  the  balance  of  probabilities 
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may  be  against  a  favourable  issue,  while  he  has  the  certain  conviction 
that  to  tell  the  sick  man  of  his  danger  would  be  to  affect  those  chances 
liitally.  Under  such  circumstances  he  will  probably  feci  that  his  readiest 
escape  from  a  difficulty  of  conscience  is  to  communicate  the  real  state  of 
affairs  to  the  patient's  friends  under  a  pledge  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated 
to  the  sufferer  himself.  But  ho  has  no  right  to  take  even  this  course 
unless  he  has  a  reasonable  belief  in  their  discretion  ;  for  secrecy  in  this 
case  forms  a  part  of  his  therapeutical  armament,  and  he  is  not  justified  in 
throwing  away  a  single  weapon  causelessly.  So  long  as  there  is  any  hope, 
ao  long  ought  the  interest  of  the  patient's  bodily  health  to  outweigh  every 
eoDsidezation  in  the  physician^s  mind ;  for  he  is  the  appointed  custodian 
of  thoie  interests,  and  must  do  his  duty  in  r^ard  to  them.  It  will  easily 
be  spen  that  the  responnbili^  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  such  cases  is  a 
hmry  one,  and  that  it  amrt  pren  ftverelj  on  •  tonieientioiis  man  ;  and 
we  maj  add  thtt  the  sitiiatioii  of  the  physidan  ii  fiur  more  often  one  that 
■honld  eommand  sympathy  than  blame^  even  when  he  deoides  wrongly  in 
mdi  imitenewi,  and  diiatter  foUowt  firom  hie  conduet. 

And  now  we  have  to  oonrider  medieel  etiquette  aa  it  afibcta  the  rela- 
tione of  the  whole  corpi  midieal  to  the  general  pnhlio,  Thia  ia  a  anbject 
fiur  too  little  reflected  on;  bat  the  great  importance  of  which  ia  manifeat- 
iog  itaelf  more  and  more  dearly  ereiy  day* 

It  ia  not  in  accordance  with  a  high  conception  of  etiquette,  fbr  the 
man  of  adence  to  prodaim  one  acientifio  &et  ao  londly  and  damoronaly 
aa  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  nnwaiy  andience  from  other  ftcfa  which 
materially  modify  ite  vdne.  When,  fyt  inatance,  a  well-known  analyat 
dedarea  (with  aadi  emphada  that  one  oonld  fancy  teara  of  gratitude 
atanding  in  hia  eyes)  that  B—  and  Co.*a  London  atont  ia  a  pure,  a 
wholeaome^  a  nourishing,  a  life-giving  drink,  he  allowa  a  too  innocent 
public  to  suppose  that  the  Tali  of  Guinnesa,  and  Barday,  and  Buxton, 
mid  Menx  contain  but  a  dull  and  muddy  liquor,  a  mere  mp  of  the  tree 
of  knowlege  of  evil  I  And  when  the  aame  great  man  aaierta  that,  after 
minute  inapeeticn,  of  the  mort  aererdy  adentifio  kind,  he  haa  ascer- 
tained a  6ct  whidi  he  thmka  it  neceaaaiy  to  print,  tIs.  that  D 
and  Co.  really  adl  pure  and  well-grown  tea,  doea  he  not  plainly  hint  that 
in  ihia  country  the  aale  of  doe-leatFca  ia  mournfully  common,  if  not  all 
but  unxrerml?  We  are  aony  to  aay  that  we  once  aaw  a  atiU  more  atriking 
inatance  of  limited  appreciation:  it  waa  no  leaathan  a  teatimonid,  firamed 
and  gh«ed,  in  a  hair-dreawr'a  window,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  Tery 
wdl-known  practitioner,  and  bearing  ftrvid  witness  to  the  renovating 
influence  of  a— hair-wadi  1  However,  we  ahould  make  some  allowance 
here.  It  waa  probably  in  the  firat  ddbium  of  joy  on  discovering  that  he 
bad  deiived  peraond  benefit  from  the  preparation,  that  the  man  of  science 
wrote  fhoae  uwgoaidfid  lines. 

The  cuBtom  here  touched  upon,  of  adentifio  men  giving  te^timoniala 
to  partieuhur  tradesmen,  ibr  which  they  are  paid,  and  which  the  tradea- 
men  at  once  turn  into  money  to  large  amounts^  ii  indeed  a  very  aerioua 
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one ;  and  it  may  well  be  considered  whether  sucli  ii  practice  ought  not  to 
be  checked,  or  at  least  regulated,  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is  very 
easy  to  speak  with  indignation  of  the  scientific  men  who  act  in  this  way? 
but  the  fault  is  not  only,  or  even  in  greatest  part,  on  their  side.  It  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  laxity  of  comraercial  morals,  which 
allows  respectable  merchants  to  use  without  a  scruple  means  of  increasing 
their  trade  which  are,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  so  many  forms  of 
deception.  The  merchant  dares  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  scientific  man, 
though  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  it  in  that  coarse  form,  which  he 
knows  would  be  too  revolting.  And  the  man  of  science,  quieting  his 
first  qualms  of  conscience  with  the  fallacious  truism  that  the  goods 
really  are  excellent,  reports  accordiuglji  with  all  due  flourish  of  scientific 
trumpets. 

There  is  another  "vvay  in  which,  by  the  statement  of  a  part  only  of  the 
truth,  scientific  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  harm.  In  an 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazin'^,  we  noticed  and 
deplored  the  scandalous  conflicts  of  medical  evidence  which  so  frequently 
have  occurred  on  criminal  trials ;  and  Ave  ventured  to  suggest  what  the 
nature  of  any  remedy  must  be  wliich  could  hope  to  have  any  success  in 
abating  this  evil.  The  remedy  essentially  consisted  in  making  the  whole 
business  of  medical  evidence  in  courts  of  law  an  organized  affair,  and 
removing  it  out  of  the  region  ot"  personal  animosities  and  rivalries,  and 
of  grosser  temptations.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  all  genuine 
etiquette  :  it  is  a  league  of  honest  men  Avho,  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses— that  of  preserving  their  honesty — submit  themselves  to  certain 
restraining  rules  and  regulations.  In  such  a  league  it  would  be  utterly 
forbidden  to  suggest  views  of  what  viight  have  been,  or  to  relate  facts 
the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  their  relation  to  other  fiusts  which 
arc  ignored. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  Pome  illu8tration«i  of  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  medical  etiquette,  reflecting  as  they  do  tlie  essential 
character  of  medical  science  itself,  are  no  mean  palladium  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  all  high-minded  practitioners  would  desii*e  to  see  per- 
petuated in  the  profession.  And  now  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
concerning  the  degree  in  which  medical  men  themaelTes  maintain  the 
standard  which  these  rules  point  to. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  correspondence  between  what  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  to  be  right,  and  what  is  actually  practised,  is  not  verj' 
exact — that  is  to  say,  not  in  all  cases.  There  is  a  class  of  men  composed 
of  isolated  individuals  in  all  ranks  of  the  profession,  for  whom  the  bitter 
struggle  with  an  adverse  fortune  is  too  much,  who  succumb  from  want  of 
strength ;  and  because  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  accumulated  weight 
of  poverty  and  excessive  labour,  choose  the  shorter  paths  to  fortune,  even 
though  they  be  somewhat  miry.  Every  such  case  tells,  and  is  glaringly 
conspicuous  to  the  public.  Who  is  so  well  known  and  so  freely  t-ilked  of 
as  the  practitioner  with  quackish  tendoicies  7   Every  foolish  vulgar  thing 
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the  poor  man  ever  did  or  snid  becomes  the  subject  of  *  jest  or  denun> 
cuiticm;  even  his  absurd  habit  of  wearing  black  ttonaeni  tail-coat,  and 
white  neckcloth,  in  the  daytime,  though  harmless  enough  in  itself,  goes  to 
make  np  an  ideal  which  the  intelligent  classes  of  society  despise  and  detest  • 
in  its  entirety.  But  let  the  reader  try  and  estimate  fairly  what  is  the 
proportion  of  such  men  (having  any  legal  qualification)  to  the  respectable 
classes  of  the  profession,  and  we  think  he  will  confess  that  it  is  at  least  as 
small  as  that  of  the  black  sheep  to  the  white  in  either  of  the  other  profes- 
sions which  are  called  "  learned."  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  must 
certainly  be  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  the  tradition  of  our  forefothers,  that 
we  owe  this  immunity  from  any  extraordinary  tendency  to  humbug  and 
quackery ;  for  the  temptations  to  it  are  enormous  in  the  medical  profea- 
sion,  and  such  as  laAvyers  and  divines  liavc  no  idea  of.  The  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  medical  matters  is  so  complete,  and  the  very  first  steps  in 
the  path  to  knowledge  of  tliese  matters  seems  to  it  so  mysteriously  difficult, 
that  the  humblest  village  doctor  finds  himself  a  hero — almost  a  magician 
— to  a  number  of  people.  What  a  trial  for  men  to  have  to  endure  whose 
minds  are  not  particularly  well  trained,  as  from  poverty  is  often  the  ciise 
with  medical  men  1  There  must  surely  be  some  potent  influence  at  work, 
keeping  them  the  honcjst,  steady-going,  genuine  men  that,  as  a  class,  they  are. 
Doubtless,  a  part  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  sobering  influence  of  looking 
constantly  in  the  face  of  tlie  great  mysteries  of  Life,  Disease,  and  Death ; 
but  these  are  influences  with  which  one  soon  becomes  familiar,  too  fitmiliar 
to  be  inspired  with  the  awe  with  which  they  struck  the  mind  at  first.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  unwritten  law  which  we,  borrowing  a  tinsel- 
sounding  foicigu  name,  have  called  Etiquette,  which  really  does,  in  great 
measure,  produce  this  salutary  effect ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  fiir  oflf  when 
anything  like  a  demolition  of  the  outworks,  which,  if  our  view  be  right, 
guard  the  honesty  and  purity  of  the  medical  profession,  shaU  be  levelled, 
and  the  principle  introduced  of  every  man  fighting  simply  for  hia  own 
bead,  and  in  defiance  of  the  interests  of  tilow  lo  wbom  be  ougbt  naturallj 
to  look  with  warm  sympathy. 
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Tub  "  Brituh  fiumer  **  bdongi  to  that  category  of  ideal  penonages  under 
vliich  ocnne  the  ''Brituk  merehant,**  tbe    old  Eogliidi  gentleman,**  the 

Irish  peaaanty**  and  other  embodimente  of  certain  national  ehaiaeteristicsy 
which  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been,  at  it  were,  diepened,  and  diffnaed 
over  the  genend  body  politic  He  still  does  snrriye,  however,  as  a  distinct 
type^  if  not  ezacUy  answering  to  all  that  onr  fiin^  may  hare  painted 
him.  It  is  rare,  certainly,  to  meet  with  a  gennine  Peyser,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  repreaentation  of  the  old  race  of  fiomera  that  has  ever  been 
prudnised  in  fiction.  Bat  something  Teiy  like  him  may  still  be  met  with 
in  the  more  aeelnded  parts  of  England,  and  when  once  encountered  be  is 
not  likely  to  be  foigotten.   He  lived  like  Dandie  Dinmont,  in  a  kind  of 

sluttish  plenty ;  **  farming  fairly,  saving  little,  reading  nothing :  nnrsiog^ 
generally  q>eaking,  a  sincere  veneration  for  CSmrch  and  King  as  the 
barriers  which,  somehow  or  other,  kept  out  Frenchmen,  kickshaws^  and 
Oatholics;  respecting  the  clergyman  and  the  sqnire  as  representatives  of 
these  two  institutions;  given  to  few  vices  and  contented  with  few 
pleasores;  altogether  a  sturdy,  stationaiyi  nmple-hearted  kind  of  man, 
who  perplexed  himself  very  little  with  politics,  or,  indeed,  with  any  one^i 
affiiirs  except  his  own,  and  those  of  his  own  parish. 

Now,  however,  this  kind  of  man  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
The  pursuit  of  farming  has  extended  itself  so  much  among  all  classes  of 
sociely,  that  faimera  have  to  be  divided  into  aeveral  distinct  classes,  no 
one  of  which  corresponds  with  any  exactness  to  the  traditional  agri- 
culturist 'When  people  now  talk  of  farmers,  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  the  word.  Sometimes  they  mean  any 
man  who  fiirms  at  all ;  sometimes  any  man  who  makes  a  livelihood  of 
ftrming ;  sometimes  only  the  regular  tenant  ftrmer  who  works  upon  the 
land  himself,  and  in  no  way  aspires  to  be  a  gentleman.  It  is,  however,  only 
to  the  last  two  of  these  classes  that  the  term  properly  belongs,  and  more 
properly  to  the  third  than  to  the  second.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  always 
be  an  adequate  account  of  a  tenant  farmer  to  say  that  he  was  a  fanner ; 
but  it  would  not  always  be  so  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  lived  by  farming. 
For  instance,  many  men  of  good  birth  and  university  education  have  of 
late  years  taken  to  agriculture  as  a  trade.  But  if  one  were  asked  what 
such  a  man  was,  and  replied  merely  that  he  was  a  fkrmer,  we  should 
probably  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  him  to  the  inquirer's  mind. 

Nor  would  it  always  be  sn£5cient  to  say  that  such  a  one  was  a 
gentleman  farmer.  In  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  true,  this  title  denotes 
exclutively  the  gentleman  who  happens  to  jfiurm.   But  elsewhere  it  ia 
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simply  the  modem  substitate  for  the  yeoman,  signifying  a  xnan  who  has 
laad  of  ilia  own,  and  is  wealthier  and  more  independent  than  niajoritjr 
of  tenants.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  the/ 
farm  at  all,  really  do  it  either  as  an  amueement  or  a  scientific  experi« 
ment,  or  whose  proper  work  in  life,  at  all  events,  is  not  that  of  a  iumetf 
■aeh  as  the  nobility,  squirearchy,  and  clergy  of  these  realms,  there  remain, 
upon  the  whole^  three  daaees,  first,  the  gentleman  farmer  who  is  so  called 
because  he  is  a  gentleman ;  secondly,  the  gentleman  farmer  who  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  tenant  farmer ;  and  thirdly,  the  tenant 
ftnner  himself,  the  most  unmixed  specimen  of  the  genus.  All  these,  of 
course,  hare  a  great  deal  in  common  911a  fanners.  But  they  are  ofVen 
wide  as  the  polesasonder  in  education  and  intelligence ;  so  that  when  smart 
London  olnbmai  ipeak  glibly  of  the  "  bucolic  mind/'  they  sliould  recollect 
of  what  Tery  yarious  ingredients  that  mind  is  now  composed ;  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  refinement  and  literature  and  general  culture  is  mixed  up 
with  it,  which  leavens  the  mass,  and  renders  it  more  worthy  of  roTerenoe 
than  they  arc,  too  frequently,  disposed  to  think  it. 

The  gentleman  farmer  number  one  ia  almost  always  a  capital  kind  of 
man  to  know.  With  the  tastes  and  personal  habits  of  the  most  refined 
classes  he  often  unitca  a  kind  of  jolly  Bimplicity  that  one  does  not  always 
find  in  squires.  lie  feels  that  he  is  to  some  extent  roughing  it,  that  he  i.", 
as  it  were,  "  in  the  bush."  He  is  conscious  that  not  a  very  few  years  ago 
he  must  have  been  either  a  barrister,  a  soldier,  or  a  clergyman,  struggling 
perhaps  on  a  short  allowance  or  a  poor  living.  Now  he  has  shaken  off 
those  social  fetters  ;  leads  a  healthier  and  freer  life  than  he  could  have 
done  then  ;  has  amusements  and  luxuries  which,  in  a  profession,  he  could 
perhaps  only  have  sighed  for;  and,  what  is  more,  can  marry  without 
inconvenience,  as  soon  as  the  iated  pair  of  eyes  happen  to  look  into  his 
own.  He  has  also  this  advantage  over  the  regular  village  squire,  that 
although  his  social  circle  is  a  limited  one,  it  is  not  so  limited  as  his.  He 
sees  a  greater  variety  of  human  beings;  he  associates  more  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  he  goes  to  market,  and  rubs  up  against  cattle-dealers  and  corn- 
factors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  all  the  good 
society  which  his  own  neighbourhood  affords.  Thus  he  becomes  more  a 
man  of  the  world,  easier  to  get  on  with,  and  has  fewer  prejudices  than  his 
ostensible  social  superior.  The  family  of  such  a  man  are  pretty  much 
what  we  can  suppose  the  family  of  a  well-to-do  clergyman  to  be,  if  wo 
eliminate  the  clerical  aroma.  His  daughters  are  apt  to  be  very  charming  : 
accomplished,  and  refined,  with  a  sweet  subdued  air  of  country  life  about 
them,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  beanfield  in  June ;  great  at  croquet,  picnics, 
and  the  conveyance  of  luncheon  to  shooting  parties  on  a  hazy  hot  September 
day.  Here  ia  jocv  tme  Arcadia^-espeoially  when  there  are  lota  of  birdal 

Hie  gendeman  ftnner  number  two  Is  a  finr  less  dcsurable  kind  of  man. 
In  the  first  place,  be  ia  not  a  gentleman ;  In  the  second  plaee^  ho  is 
■axe  to  be  badly  educated ;  m  the  third  plaee^  be  la  very  likely  to  be 
both  pnzse-proiid  and  Tulgar.  He  1%  nine  times  oat  of  ten,  much  fiitter 
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than  eitfier  of  Ae  otte  two  giadei.  But  fiitoes^  with  him,  does  not 
always  mean  good-bmnonr.  He  is  ufoal^i  Howerer,  of  a  jovial  turn, 
and  is  ibnd  of  giving  dinneivpartiflii  whidi  omnpnae  the  doctor,  the 
iqmre*B  steward,  the  attorney  from  the  nest  nua^  town,  and  a  brace  of 
iimners  like  himseIC  They  drink  hesdy  port-wine  after  dinner ;  then 
pUj  at  whist  or  kio,  and  have  aome  final  brandy-and-water  before  they 
.di^MTse.  The  women  of  hb  ftimly  haTO,  of  course,  no  pretention  to  be 
hidies.  Here  again,  however,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are  many.  But  we  must  hurry  on  to 
number  threes  the  party  we  love  best  of  all. 

This  is, the  &rmer,  ''pure  and  simple"— may  he  foigive  us  for 
coupling  his  honest  name  with  any  such  outlandidi  phrase ;  who  rents 
his  two,  three,  or  five  hundred  aorei,  as  the  case  may  be,  attends 
exclusively  to  his  busnesi,  and  aima  at  being  nothing  but  what  his 
fiithers  have  ever  been  before  him.  It  is  in  this  daai  that  vestiges  of  the 
old  fiumer  charseter,  shadows  and  fiunt  echoes  of  Mr.  Peyser,  may  stiU 
be  traced.  These  are  the  men  who  still  haye  fiuth  in  old  ale,  which  they 
drink  by  sips;  who  like  standing  outside  the  church  door  after  service 
with  their  hands  in  the  podcets  of  their  drab  knee-breeches,  to  compare 
notes  on  crops  and  prices,  and  pay  their  duty  to  the  Ticar.  These  are 
they  who,  if  you  call  upon  them  while  out  shooting,  have  Ae  natursl 
politeness  to  ofibr  you  only  what  they  know  to  be  good,  namely,  a  jug  of 
home-brewed,  whereas  the  more  genteel  party  insists  upon  a  glass  of 
sherry."  Even  among  tensnt  fiurmers^  however,  this  particular  kind  of 
man  is  growing  scsrcer  and  scsroer.  We  can  remember  one  or  two  in 
whose  sons  hunting  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  whose 
daughters  plied  their  fiiney-work  in  fear  and  secrecy.  When  one  of  these 
old  gentlemen  wished  to  be  espedally  bitter,  he  would  address  the  son  as 
«xny  lord,"  and  the  sister  as  '<my  lady,**  the  latter,  a  pretty  and  lady-like 
girl  enough,  being  occasionally  goaded  by  his  sarcasms  into  tucking  up 
her  sleeves  and  petticoats  and  scrubbing  the  floor  till  she  was  crimson. 
HesTon  in  its  mercy  removed  the  worthy  msn  to  a  better  sphere  ere 
crinoline  invaded  his  home :  id  rsto  defliU  wmm.  That  would  have 
brought  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Still  almost  all  these  men 
belong  to  a  past  generation.  Here  and  there^  indeed,  a  man  under  forty 
may  still  be  found  who  belongs  to  this  daas.  But  that  is  only  in  seques- 
tered districts^  where  very  primitiTe  manners  still  linger  among  sll  ranks 
of  the  population.  He  is  then  rather  a  touching  speotade-^a  sort  of 
Smike  among  formers;  the  dd-foshioned  dress,  the  deferential  msnner, 
and  the  sfanplictty  of  idess  whidi  sit  pleasingly  on  the  grey-haired  aire, 
not  appealing  to  equal  advantsge  in  the  stalwart  ofispring.  Generally  the 
tenant  former,  though  his  mannen  and  eustoms  have  altered  of  btte 
years,  is  not  intellectually  much  more  advanced  than  his  grandfothers. 
They  difier,  of  course,  very  greatly  among  themselves;  but  the  repre- 
sentative msn  is  still  guiltless  of  literstnre,  little  given  to  reflection,  and 
slow  to  take  an  interest  in  novelties.  There  is,  usually  speaking,  but  little 
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afiectation  in  him.  He  is  civil,  homely,  and  hospitable.  The  ancient 
manner,  smacking  as  it  did  of  the  old  feudal  relation  between  a  lord  Jind 
his  retainers,  has  disappeared  simply  because  the  relation  has  itself  dis- 
appeared, though  the  shadow  lingered  long  after  the  substance  had 
depnrtud.  But  still  it  has  left  behind  it  many  of  the  old  Sterling  virtues 
which  we  commonly  associate  witli  agriculture. 

The  farmer's  connection  with  his  landlord  is  now,  however,  almost 
wholly  a  commercial  one ;  and  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  therfe  is 
not  even  any  one  great  interest  which  they  share  in  conimon.  Thus  a 
certain  reserve  is  frequently  to  be  observed  among  the  younger  race  of 
farmers,  as  of  men  who  still  desire  to  be  perfectly  courteous  and  accom- 
modating, but  who  feel  no  longer  quite  that  same  sympathy  with,  and 
attachment  towards,  the  gentleman,  as  such,  which  tlieir  fathers  felt. 
They  seem  to  wish  you  to  comprehend  that  they  stand  upon  their  own 
bottom,  and  are  obliged  to  nobody  for  anything.  This  makes  intercourse 
with  them  less  genial  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  it  is  part  of  tlie  inuvitabio 
change  which  time  has  brought  with  it  to  all  English  society,  and  con- 
sidering it  from  a  purely  rational  point,  there  is  no  ground,  perhaps,  for 
grumbling.  The  change,  however,  has  doubtless  robbed  tlie  idea  of  the 
English  farmer  of  much  of  its  picturesqueness.  Tweed  trousers  are  not 
nearly  so  effective  in  point  of  colour  as  yellow  leggings ;  nor  is  an  increased 
rental  and  scientific  agriculture  a  romantic  exchange  for  that  personal 
service  which  it  was  always  supposed  that  the  tenant  would  willingly  have 
rendered.  Not  but  what  we  think  it  very  probable  that,  on  many  large 
estates  to  this  day,  the  tenants  would  arm  and  fight  imdcr  their  landlord's 
banner  in  a  cause  which  approved  itself  to  their  rccison.  But  they  would 
no  longer  accept  their  view  of  public  ailaira  implicitly  from  him,  or  go 
out  merely  because  he  asked  them. 

The  wives  and  daugliters  of  these  men,  where  they  do  not  aspire  to  be 
fine  ladies,  are  oltcn  very  nice.  But  as  a  general  rule  wc  fear  now-a-days 
that  the  old-faiihioncd  idea  of  rustic  beauty  is  seldom  to  be  realized :  a 
really  pret^  farmer's  daughter  of  the  class  we  are  describing  being  quite 
aa  rare  a  bird  as  that  creation  of  the  poets,  the  lovely  milkmaid.  We 
expect  to  see  a  lovely  mermaid  quite  as  soon  as  this  latter  work  of  art, 
though  we  were  bred  up  in  a  dairy  county.  Whether  it  is  that  these 
nymphs  have  all  become  extinct  because  the  "fine  gentlemen"  from 
IiOodoD,  to  whoae  amafemenl,  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  necessary 
ia  country,  have  become  extinol  aho^  and  that  in  this  way  the  supply 
hm  IbUovcd  tb«  demand,  w«  caanol  undevtiki  to  say*  Baft  they  an  not 
to  ba  Ibmid  wm  by  gentib  or  simp]«»  8till»  a  iiumer*s  daughter,  when 
pmUf,  if  often  Tory  pretty  indeed.  Peihapo  tho  natun  of  har  occupa* 
tiona,  and  ibe  aqfMCt  of  the  people  mod  about  her,  affind  a  mora  than 
tunally  ftronnble  ooatmk  wlk  %  ddloala  dda,  a  olear  pale  complexion— 

Itta  prtfet  when  It  llovMH* 
Ik  softly  swelling  contour  and  a  lissome  figure* 

Stich  are  the  three  ohief  classes  into  which  ftrauM  may  be  divided. 
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Of  course  they  run  into  one  another.  But  upon  the  whole  we  think  they 
fairly  represent  the  broader  and  more  generic  varieties  of  agricultural  life. 
We  will  now,  however,  beg  our  readera  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  remaining 
remarks  must  be  understood  upon  the  whole  as  applicable  rather  to  the  last- 
mentioned  variety  of  the  species  than  to  the  two  former.  Not  but  what, 
of  course,  they  will  have  occasional  reference  to  the  entire  class ;  but 
naturally  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  more  docs  the  farmer 
come  to  share  in  the  attributes  of  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  social 
circle,  and  the  less  to  be  conspicuous  for  special  humours  and  peculiarities. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  a  country  life  is  more  favourable  to  the 
liumanities  than  a  town  life:  that  it  exercises  more  effectively  the  imagi- 
native and  contemplative  faculties,  and  supplies  healthier  food  to  tho 
generous  qualities  of  our  nature.  This  proposition  as  a  whole  we  are 
not  about  to  call  in  question.  We  would  only  remark  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  which  it  ascribes  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
country  life,  a  man  must  have  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  it.  Probably  few  men  are  quite  destitute  of  the 
capacity  to  do  this.  But  we  believe  that  some  are;  and  also  that  some 
occupations  more  than  others  are  calculated  as  it  were  to  close  up  our 
moral  pores,  and  so  to  neutralize  the  operation  of  those  external  influences 
by  which  our  ueighboiu-s  are  affected.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  farmer's 
labours  having  a  constant  tendency  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative  aspects  of  the  land  he  lives  in,  are  so  far  calculated 
to  blind  his  eyes  to  any  other,  and  so  to  deaden  his  perception  of  that 
moral  music  which  copse  and  hedgerow,  meadow  and  corn-field,  the 
stately  elms  and  the  lazy  brook,  are  assumed  by  our  present  hypothesis 
to  be  capable  of  expressing.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true,  that  it  is  commoner  to  hear  the  beauties  of  the 
country  spoken  of  in  an  appreciative  tone  by  a  day-labourer  than  by  a 
regular  farmer.  The  farmer,  no  doubt,  does  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of 
wholesome  influence  from  the  scenes  in  which  his  life  is  passed;  but  the 
process  is  continually  retarded,  and  the  effects  impaired,  by  the  nature  of 
his  daily  occupations.  Just  as  we  are  oflen  told  that  it  is  a  very  bad  plan 
to  teach  children  to  read  out  of  the  Bible,  because,  by  regarding  it  as  a  task- 
book,  they  lose  not  only  reverence  for  its  character,  but  also  the  power  of 
appreciating  in  after  life  its  great  beauties  ;  and  just  as  Byron  could 
never  come  to  like  Horace  because  he  had  been  made  to  work  at  it  as 
a  text  of  scholarship,  so  the  man  absorbed  in  utihzing  nature  is  more 
or  less  cut  oft'  from  the  point  of  view  which  reveals  her  best  beauties. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  modify  very  much  that  estimate  of 
agricultural  character  which  is  founded  upon  the  aoflemng  and  humaoiz-' 
ing  influences  to  which  it  is  necessarily  exposed. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  in  farming  there  is  less  specula- 
tion tlian  in  other  trades.  By  speculation  we  do  not  exactly  mean 
gambling,  but  those  wider  possibilities  both  of  expansion  and  invention, 
Ttrhich  belong;  to  ^mprerce.   A  new  country  opened  up,  a  new  process 
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or  a  new  mamifiMsiara  disoorered,  may  make  the  forttmes  of  millioiuL 
Every  man  engaged  in  trade  in  ever  bo  small  a  way  has  these  possibilities 
helbire  him*  As  every  French  private  wiisud  to  carry  a  marshal's  hAtoii 
in  hia  hnapsaoir,  so,  without  much  strain  npon  reality,  may  every  little 
shopkeeper  In  England  he  said  to  oany  in  his  pocket  the  chance  of 
becoming  •  milHonnaire.  That  the  spbit  which  is  thus  engendered  in 
commercial  men  does  often  lead  to  ill  xesolts  may  be  tme  enough,  bat 
still  it  nndonbtedly  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  capable  of 
takiqg  in  a  kager  chain  of  cause  and  eflfect  It  warms  the  imagina- 
tion, and  habitnates  merchants  of  the  higher  class  to  look  Ibrward  to 
remote  rsaolts^  and  to  see  great  events  in  thdr  beginnings.  But  the 
ftnner,  in  spite  of  all  that  chemistry  and  machinery  have  done  ftr  him| 
is  stiU  much  of  the  term  filius. 

AgrisBia  inenrvo  tsnam  dlmovit  aiatro^ 
BIc  aani  labor. 

He  passes  the  year  in  the  same  round  of  toil.  And  partly,  perbap;*, 
from  the  regularity  and  nudity  with  which  immediate  visible  results 
Ibnow  upon  an  tiiat  he  does,  partly  from  the  intensely  real  nature  of  his 
occupations,  he  acquires  that  strong  eat  bono  turn  of  mind  to  which  we  have 
abeady  refbred,  but  from  which,  oddly  enough,  he  is  often  supposed 
to  mjof  soma  special  immunity.  We  bdieve  there  is  no  dass  of  men 
more  thoronghfy  utilitarian  in  many  points  of  view  than  frrmers  are,  and 
were  it  not  that  this  spirit  is  neutralized  by  another  one  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  Teiy  curious  changes  might  occur  in  the  present  state  of  rural 
politicB.  lliis  sentiment  colours  all  their  ideaa  of  rdigion  and  government, 
and  often  manifests  itself  in  the  most  (juaint  and  unezpeeted  shapes.  We 
recollect  a  little  while  ago  hearing  a  farmer,  probably  above  the  average 
of  his  class  in  general  Intelligence,  observe  that  in  his  opinion  Bngland 
ought  to  go  to  war  at  certain  intervals,  whether  provoked  to  it  or  not. 
And  what  doea  the  reader  suppose  was  his  rcanon  for  this  way  of  thinking? 
It  was  not  because  war  kept  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  country,  or 
caused  us  to  be  respected  by  other  nations^  or  might  make  fresh  conquests 
and  colonies.  Not  at  all ;  but  simply  because  we  had  an  army :  which 
to  pay,  clothe,  and  feed  without  usiog  seemed  to  him  an  absurdity.  It 
was^  ^eo,  in  stable  langusge,  eating  its  head  off :  a  process  which  was 
jxut  as  aggravating  in  the  case  of  armies  as  of  horses.  Clearly  it  should 
be  the  wish  of  every  true  patriot  that  the  frost  of  peace  should  break  up 
after  a  time,  and  the  soldier  be  saddled  for  the  field  to  do  something 
in  return  for  his  rations.  Another  still  more  striking  example  of  the 
same  tone  of  mind  we  remember  to  have  witnessed  during  one  of  the  two 
or  three  hard  winters  which  followed  each  other  in  Buccession  some  few- 
years  .-^o.  The  hard  frost  had  broken  up  with  unusual  suddenness,  and 
a  heavy  flood  had  risen  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  along  the  low- 
lying  meadow  country,  where  the  scene  of  our  anecdote  is  placed.  Being 
out  for  a  *•  constitutional "  about  four  o'clock  on  a  dismal  January  afternoon, 

we  suddenly,  on  turning  a  oomer,  came  upon  the  bulky  figure  of  a  man 
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olad  in  •  laige  teb  opperocksli  and  leaning  on  tba  gala  wliich  opened  into 
a  man  meadow  now  entirelj  under  water.  Tha  man'a  ooontenanoa  was 
indioaliTO  of  great  dinatieftotion :  bat  there  waa  aomathing  mora  than 
mere  diwaHiftotion  TinUa  on  lua  broad  red  ftoe.  A  look  of  vacant 
perplezi^,  a  lort  of  etroggling  wish  to  intenrogate  thauniTerse  in  general 
as  to  tha  meaning  of  its  present  phenomena,  arrested  onr  attention  at  once. 
Wo  soon  learned  tha  cansa  of  his  bewilderment.  Ha  had,  it  appeared, 
ibr  some  months  prenonsly  been  potting  ont  some  sheq»  to  grace  at  a 
Tillage  about  ten  milea  off,  not  haring  room  for  them  on  hia  own  Arm. 
The  day  befbce  tha  flood  began  he  had  brooght  them  all  the  waj  home 
for  the  express  purpose  of  quartering  them  in  this  particular  mesdow. 
They  had  hardly  been  turned  in  when  it  beoame  neoessary  to  bring  them 
ont  again.  This  disposition  of  events  our  iarmer  profiased  himself  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  interpret.  "  It  seems  so  hod,**  he  sai4  more  than  once  with 
the  air  of  a  deeply  injured  man.  What  toot  the  use  of  this  flood  coming 
at  that  partioular  moment  ?  It  could  aenre  no  good  end  that  he  could 
see.  And  slthougfa  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  openly  that  it  waa 
a  special  visitation  on  himself,  his  mind  being  incapable  of  coming  to  any 
sudi  definite  conclusion  without  much  greater  labour  than  he  had  yet 
expended  on  the  sutject ;  yet  one  could  see  that  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  perceive  its  immediate  purpose,  some  such  half-formed  thoughts  were 
working  uneasily  in  his  brain,  and  that  he  was  unconsciously  asking  himself 
whether,  ailer  all,  it  was  possible  that  such  thinga  could  be ;  and  that  a  dead 
set  isas  sometimes  made  against  individuals  by  those  mysterious  and  occult 
forces  which  were  what  people  meant,  he  supposed,  by  nature,  providence, 
or  flite.  The  contemphition  of  this  problem  was  evidently  too  much  for 
him;  his  tea-time  had  arrived,  we  knew;  but  yet  he  stixzednot;  and 
we  left  him  still  gasing  moodily  over  the  dreary  cold  expanaa  of  water 
which  had  nuored  in  this  inexplieable  way  hia  pastoral  arrangements. 

We  have  said  that  the  utilitarian  and  materialistic  spirit  which  is 
characteristic  of  flffmers  is  connteracted  by  another  and  adll  more  deeply 
rooted  sentiment,  which  prevents  the  former  one  from  having  mudi 
effect  upon  their  conduct  We  mean  that  strong  natural  conservatism 
which,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  causes,  is  always  to  be  found  in 
farmers.  The  immutability  of  the  operations  of  nature,  the  certain 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  very  permanence  and  stability  of  all  the 
objects  round  about  them,  generate  a  moral  habit  which  shrinks  fiom  any 
kind  of  change,  and  disposes  men  to  rest  in  confidence  nnder  the  shadow 
of  immemorial  traditions.  With  the  dweller  in  towns^  at  all  events  in 
these  latter  days,  everything  on  the  contrary,  is  undergdng  perpetnal 
transformation.  The  street  in  which  he  pkyed  as  a  boy  is  pulled  down 
before  he  grows  into  a  man.  Old  landmarks  disappear  in  all  directiotts. 
New  churches^  shops^  and  hotela  rise  almost  like  exhalationa.**  Every- 
thing around  him  breathea  of  pngrsss,  invention,  expectatioD,  and  the 
greatness  of  what  ia  to  be.  The  fiumer,  on  the  other  hand,  still  asaa 
through  every  sti^  of  life  tha  same  etjecta  which  salutod  him  ia  hia 
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infracj.  The  old  lulls  which  looked  down  upon  his  birtli  attend  him  to 
his  grave.  Hie  old  Ibol-peUi  over  the  brook,  and  aeitMS  ibe  pestue,  sad 
through  the  beans;  the  row  of  old  trees  with  the  half-dosen  rookie 
nesiB  at  the  top ;  the  Tery  shape  of  eaeh  sepaiate  field,  and  the  tarns  and 
twists  of  CTC17  hedge ;  remain  as  thcrf  have  been  ibr  oentniiesi  and  sre 
Ukely  to  be  for  oentnxies  more.  All  breathe  of  repose,  antiqmtj,  immo« 
Inlii^,  and  the  smetity  of  what  is.  The  infloence  of  this  atmosphere  (not 
to  be  confinmded)  be  it  remembered,  with  its  asthetio  influences)  shows 
itself  npon  the  finnner  in  the  growth  of  a  lazy  but  still  approving  acquies- 
oenee  in  all  easting  institutions^  and  is  strong  enough  to  eontend  suooess- 
iullj  with  the  rival  element  of  his  character  which  we  have  already 
described.  He  supposes  that  they're  all  right.  Things  in  genersl,  il 
strikes  him,  seem  mesnt  to  last  a  long  time :  why  not  the  Church,  the 
Queen,  and  the  House  of  Lords?  Even  the  dissentiog  ikrmer  is  seldom 
inspired  by  any  hostlUtj  towards  the  Church.  Here  sad  there,  of  course, 
be  may  be  goaded  by  an  iigudicions  parson  into  open  war  against  her 
dhims.  But  otherwise  his  dissent  is  only  the  bequest  of  former  times, 
to  which  he  adheres  ftom  babit^  but  without  the  slightest  ill-feeling 
towards  the  Churob,  her  minisfeen^  her  offices^  or  her  rates. 

Another  canas  of  agricnltmwl  conservatism  is  rather  negative  than 
positive;  we  mean  the  comparative  absence  of  those  petty  social  jealousiea 
which  prevail  so  much  in  Isrge  towns.  It  never  enters  into  the  farmer^a 
bead  that  he  ought  to  associate  on  equal  terms  witb  the  squire  or  the 
clergyman.  A  great  number  of  iarmers  still  always  go  to  the  back-door, 
if  they  have  occssion  to  oall  at  either  house,  hk  this  respect  they  are 
perftotiy  uasssuming;  but,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  free  from  anything 
Uke  aervility  or  cringeing.  In  fiiet^  it  is  probable  that  their  own  self- 
respect  is  much  better  preserved  by  this  course  of  conduct  than  by  push- 
ing their  way  into  drawing-rooms,  where  even  the  best  of  them  are  not 
exactly  ornamental.  When  the  smart  yOung  tenant,  in  his  turn-down 
collar,  red  scar^  and  laige  pin,  begins  to  talk  upon  professional  subjects, 
such  as  stock,  breediqg^  manure,  and  the  like  topics  of  elegant  oonversa- 
tion,  bis  remarks  very  often  show  more  science  than  delicacy. 

Farmers,  however,  on  the  whole,  are,  to  use  the  slang  language  of  the 
day,  an  eminently  "  good  sort."  Taken  aa  a  class,  you  find  less  affectstioa, 
leis  Tulgari^-^in  a  word,  less  snobbiehnoss  among  them  than  perhaps 
among  any  other  one  class  of  the  community.  In  book  knowledge  they 
are  certainly  inferior,  and  their  minds  no  doubt  move  more  alnggiahly 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  sSier  all,  if  we  exclude  a 
very  small  circle,  how  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  consists  cither  of 
literature  or  of  keen  intellectual  contests  ?  The  farmer  generally  has  good 
sense,  good  nature,  and  is  always  hospitable.  He  is  not  usually  the  kind 
of  man  one  would  care  to  travel  with  to  Eome  or  Athens.  But  in  h'n 
own  house  or  his  own  fields  he  is  oAsn  a  capital  companion,  and  always  sa 
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That  our  drama  is  extinct  as  literature,  and  our  stage  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  decline,  no  one  "will  venture  to  dispute;  but  there  arc  two 
opinions  as  to  ■whether  a  revival  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  and  various 
opinions  as  to  the  avenues  through  which  such  a  revival  may  be  approached. 
There  are  three  obvious  facts  which  may  be  urged  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  hc»pc :  these  are,  the  gradual  cessation  of  all  attempts  at  serious 
dramatic  literature,  and  their  replacement  by  translations  from  the  French 
or  adaptations  from  novels;  the  slow  extinction  of  provincial  theatres, 
which  formed  a  school  for  the  rearing  of  actors ;  and,  finally,  the  accident 
of  genius  on  our  htage  being  unhappily  rarer  than  ever.  In  the  face  of 
these  undeniable  facts,  the  hopeful  arc  entitled  to  advance  facts  of  equal 
importance  on  their  side.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  stage  were  such 
magnificent  rewards  within  the  easy  grasp  of  talent;  never  were  there 
such  multitudes  to  welcome  good  acting.  Only  let  the  dramatist,  or  the 
actor,  appear,  and  not  London  alone  but  all  England,  not  England  alone 
but  all  Europe,  will  soon  resound  with  his  name.  Dramatic  literature 
may  be  extinct,  but  the  dramatic  instinct  is  ineradicable.  The  stage  may 
be  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  present,  but  the  delight  in  mimic  r^re- 
sentation  is  primal  and  indestructible.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  people 
on  all  sides  declaring  that  "  they  have  ceased  to  go  to  the  theatre,"  no 
sooner  docs  an  actor  arise  who  is  at  all  above  the  line,  no  sooner  does  a 
piece  appear  that  has  any  special  source  of  attraction,  than  the  public 
flock  to  the  theatre  as  it  never  flocked  in  what  are  called  "  the  palmy 
days  "  of  the  drama.  Fechter  could  play  Hamlet  for  seventy  consecutive 
nights:  which  to  Garrick,  Kemble,  or  Edmund  Kean  would  have  sounded 
like  the  wildest  hyperbole ;  and  the  greatest  success  of  Liston  and  Matthews 
seems  insignificant  beside  the  success  of  Lord  Dundreary.  There  is  a 
ready  answer  to  such  facts  conveyed  in  the  sneer  at  public  taste,  and  the 
■ssai  lloii  that  all  intelligence  has  departed,  leaving  only  a  vulgar  craving 
&T  "  sensation  pieces.**  It  is  a  cheap  sneer.  There  is  a  mistake  respecting 
sensation  pieces :  it  Is  not  because  intelligence  has  departed,  and  there  is 
BO  M^enoe  for  better  things,  but  simply  because  the  numbers  of  pleasure- 
•eekeie  are  ao  much  increased  ;  and  at  all  times  the  bulk  of  the  public 
has  cared  less  for  intelligence  than  for  sensation,  less  for  art  than  .amuse- 
ment. If  intelligent  people  now  go  to  witness  inferior  pieces,  it  is  because 
better  things  are  not  produced ;  and  sensation  pieces,  although  appealing 
to  tiw  lowest  faculties,  do  appeal  to  them  effectively.  If  there  are  crowds 
to  see  the  Colleen  Bawn  and  the  J)uhe*8  Motto,  it  is  because  these  pieces 
are  really  good  of  their  kind;  the  kind  may  be  a  low  kind ;  but  will  any 
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one  nj  ibat  ihe  Intimate  drama  bas  of  late  yean  been  represented  in  a 
style  to  satisfy  an  intellectaal  andienoe  ?  Wbo  wonld  lesre  the  comibrta 
of  the  Sant-market "  for  tbe  manifold  disoomfbrta  of  a  theatre,  unless  some 
strong  intelleetQal  or  emotional  atimnlos  were  to  be  gi^en  in  exohange? 
and  who  ean  be  eatpeeted  to  sabmit  with  patienoe  to  Ingabziona  comedy 
and  impossible  tragedy,  such  as  has  been  offered  of  late  years  to  the  British 
pnblie?  What  wonder,  considering  that  these  higher  eflbrts*'  had  so 
dreary  an  effect,  that  eren  the  intdUgent  pnblio  sooght  amusement  in 
efforts  which  were  not  so  exalted,  bnt  ieally  did  amnse  7  A  pnblio  seeks 
amusement  at  the  theatre,  and  turns  impatiently  from  dreariness  to  Dnn- 
dreiuiness.  Let  an  Edmund  Keen— or  any  ftint  approach  to  an  Edmund 
Kean — appear  to-morrow,  and  the  pnblio  will  rush  to  see  him  aa  they 
rushed  to  hear  Jenny  Lind:  the  mob,  because  th^  are  easily  pleased 
and  will  rush  to  see  any  one  about  whom  the  world  is  talking ;  the  intel- 
ligent public,  because  they  are  always  ready  to  welcome  genius.  The  proof 
of  this  eagerness  to  welcome  any  excq>tional  talent  ia  the  succc^  of 
Fechter  and  Bistori;  and,  in  anotlm  direction,  the  proof  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  Stage  is  tlie  success  of  Mdlle.  Stella  Colas.  Fechter  and 
Kiatori  are  both  accomplished  actors;  not  great  actors,  but  still,  within  the 
limits  of  their  powers,  possessed  of  the  perfect  mechanism  of  their  art;  giiled, 
noreoyer,  with  physical  and  intellectual  advantages  which  render  them 
admirable  representatives  of  certain  parts.  Mdlle.  Ck»las,  on  the  contmy, 
though  she  is  sweetly  pretty,  and  has  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  untrained  eneigy,  ia  not  yet  an  actress;  there  are  only  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  actress  in  her. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  language  unfiuniliar  as  a  spoken  language  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  of  companions  who  are  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  the  actors  in  the  open-air  theatres  of  Italy,  have  not  prevented 
Ristori  from  achieving  an  immense  success ;  nor  have  the  terrible  disad- 
vantages of  nn  intonation  and  pronunciation  which  play  liavoc  with 
Shakspcare's  lines  prevented  Fechter  from  "  drawing  the  town."  There 
is  something  of  fashion  in  all  this,  of  course ;  something  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mere  piquancy  of  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  is  played  by  a  French 
actor  :  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  inlluence.  It  may  draw  you  to 
the  theatre  out  of  curiosity,  but  it  will  not  stir  your  emotion  when 
in  the  theatre,  and  will  not  bring  down  tumultuous  applause  at  tlie 
great  scenes.  No  sooner  are  you  movedy  than  you  forget  the  foreigner 
in  the  emotion.  And  the  proof  that  it  really  is  what  is  excellent,  and 
not  what  ia  adventitious,  which  creates  the  triumph  of  Fechter  in 
Hamlet,  is  seen  in  the  supreme  ineffectiveness  of  his  Othello.  In  /?uy 
JBku  and  the  Corsican  Brothers  he  was  recognized  as  an  excellent  actor — 
not  by  any  means  a  great  actor,  very  far  from  that ;  but  one  who  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  stage  was  considered  a  decided  acquisition.  He 
then  played  Hamlet,  and  gave  a  new  and  charming  representation  to  a 
part  in  which  no  actor  has  been  known  to  fail ;  and  the  uncritical  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  great  actor.    But  when  he  came  to  a  part  like 
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Othello,  which  calJs  upon  the  greatest  capabilities  of  an  actor,  the  public 
then  remembered  that  he  ^vas  a  foreigner,  and  discovered  that  he  was  not 
a  tragedian.  If  he,  or  Mario,  were  to  play  Romeo,  it  is  probable  that  tlie 
town  would  run  after  such  a  performance,  not  merely  from  curiosity,  but 
from  genuine  delight  in  a  representation  which  moved  them. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  hungry  public  ready  to 
welcome  and  reward  any  good  dramatist  or  fine  actor ;  but  in  default  of 
these,  willing  to  be  amused  by  spectacles  and  sensation  pieces.  Whether 
the  dramatist  or  actor  will  arise,  and  by  his  inlluence  create  a  stage  once 
more,  is  a  wider  question.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  it  here,  nor  shall  I 
touch  on  tho  causes  of  the  present  condition.  My  purpose  is  rather  to 
consider  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  of  the  probable  influence  of 
foreign  actors  upon  our  stage.  Some  have  thought  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  young  actors  to  surprise  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and 
to  unlearn  some  of  their  own  conventional  errors.  In  one  sense  this  is 
plausible ;  for  a  young  student,  if  at  once  gifted  and  modest,  may  unde- 
niably learn  much  in  the  study  of  artists  belonging  to  a  wholly  diflercnt 
school ;  especially  if  he  can  discriminate  what  is  conventional  in  them, 
though  unlike  his  own  conventionalism.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  gain  likely  to  be  small;  just  as  tho  gain  to  our  painters  is 
small  if  they  are  early  sent  to  Rome  to  study  the  great  masters.  They 
become  imitators;  and  imitate  what  is  conveationali  ox  individual 
mannerism. 

There  is  a  mistake  generally  made  respecting  foreign  actors,  one, 
indeed,  which  is  almost  inevitable,  unless  the  critic  be  extremely  analytic, 
or  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  foreign  stage.  I  allude  to  the  mistake 
of  supposing  an  actor  to  be  fresh  and  original  because  he  has  not  the 
conventionalisms  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  our  own  stage.  He  has 
those  of  his  own.  The  traditions  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
theatres  thus  appear  to  our  unfiimiliar  eyes  as  the  inventions  of  the  actors; 
just  as  in  our  youth  we  thought  it  deliciously  comic  when  the  rattling 
young  gentleman  placed  his  cane  on  the  gouty  old  gentleman's  toe — a  bit 
of  "  business  "  which  now  affects  us  with  the  hilarity  of  an  old  Joe  Miller. 
When  Emile  Devrient  ]^layed  Hamlet  with  the  German  company,  both  he 
and  the  actor  who  tocik  the  jiart  of  Polonius  were  thought  by  our  old 
playgoers  to  be  remarkable  artists,  simply  because  the  *'  business  "  was  so 
very  novel.  But  any  one  familiar  with  the  German  stage  could  have 
assured  them  that  this  business  was  all  traditional,  and  could  have  pointed 
out  the  extremely  mechanical  style  in  which  the  parts  were  performed. 
It  is  true  that  English  actors  might  have  gained  some  hints  from  studying 
these  representations;  but  only  by  discriminating  those  elements  which 
fitly  belong  to  the  ch^acters  from  those  which  were  German  coavea* 
tionalisms. 

Thus,  I  do  not  know  that  under  any  circumstances  the  presence  of 
foreign  actors  on  our  stage  could  have  more  than  the  negative  influence  of 
teaching  our  actors  to  aYoid  some  of  their  conTentionaliflmfl.   It  gould 
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only  have  a  direct  and  pcBitive  influence  in  the  case  of  real  genius,  which 
would  display  the  futility  of  conventionalisms,  and  teach  tlic  actor  to  rely 
on  sincerity  of  expression.  When  great  efl'tjcts  are  seen  to  be  produced 
by  the  natural  language  of  emotiooi  the  inteiiigeut  actor  loses  his  conE- 
dence  in  rant. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  special  case  of  the 
foreign  actors  now  on  our  stage,  let  us  ask  what  probability  is  there  of 
any  good  inlluencc  being  derived  from  such  models  ?  Ristori  is  univer- 
eaWy  spoken  of  aa  the  rival  of  Rachel :  many  think  her  superior.  The 
difference  between  them  seems  to  me  the  difference  between  talent  and 
genius,  between  a  woman  admirable  in  her  art,  and  a  woman  creative  in 
her  art.  Eistori  has  complete  mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  but 
is  without  the  inspiration  necessary  for  great  acting.  A  more  beautiful 
and  graceful  woman,  with  a  more  musical  voice,  has  seldom  appeared ; 
but  it  is  with  her  acting  as  with  her  voice — the  line  which  separates  charm 
from  profound  emotion  is  never  passed.  When  I  saw  her  in  Ladt/ 
Macbeth  my  disappointment  was  extreme;  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
actress  were  manifested.  But  bho  completely  conquered  mo  in  Medea ; 
and  the  conquest  was  all  the  more  noticeable,  because  it  triumphed  over 
the  impressions  previously  received  from  Robson's  burlesque  imitation. 
The  exquisite  grace  of  her  attitudes,  the  mournful  beauty  of  her  voice, 
the  flash  of  her  wrath,  and  the  air  of  supreme  distinction  which  seems 
native  to  her,  gave  a  charm  to  this  performance  which  is  unforgettable. 
No  wonder  that  people  were  enthusiastic  about  an  actress  who  could  give 
llieio  moh  refined  pleasure ;  and  no  wonder  that  few  paused  to  be  veiy 
ontioal  of  Jm  diefieUiMaei.  I  miawd,  it  is  tmoi  the  aomelhing  which 
Badid  had :  tha  iodden  splendour  of  creatiTe  power,  the  bnming-poiiit  of 
passion;  yet  I  confjMi  that  I  than  thought  it  possible  aha  might  prore  a 
aoM  nnnimiwiiiala  eowediaa  than  Saebal,  though  so  maaifettlj  Inikior  to 
her  In  great  sunientB*  That  aoppontion  waa  a  pcolbtind  miafcake.  I  dii- 
oorared  it  on  aeeiqg  Airmm  Ltoowmvr  the  other  night  The  disap- 
pointnanti  not  to  saj  waarinets,  ftlt  at  this  perfonnanooy  caused  ma  to 
ftearto  tbadia^ipointmentfeUatherXa^rJfacMb.*  these  pedbnnancea 
marked  a  limits  and  defined  die  zanga  of  her  aiiistio  power.  In  Adrimm 
there  waa  atill  the  loraly  vomany  with  her  air  of  distinction  and  her 
nuuical  voioa;  hnt  exoept  in  the  reeilation  of  the  preUj  firf>le  of  the  two 
pigeonai  lha  paanga  iron  FhMra,  and  the  one  look  of  dawning  belief 
hngjoening  into  rapture,  aa  aha  ia  reannred  by  her  lorer'a  ezp]anation» 
there  waa  nothing  in  the  peribrmanoa  which  waa  not  thoroq^lj  conTen* 
tionaL  Nor  waa  this  the  worst  fault.  In  the  lighter  scenes  she  waa  not 
only  conTcntional,  but  oommitled  fhat  common  mistake  of  oonvantional 
actony  an  incoogmoiia  mbOm  of  efe^ 

Let  ma  eiplain  moia  pardcnlarly  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  oonven* 
tional  eating.  When  an  actor  ieela  a  vivid  ajrmpathy  with  the  passion, 
or  hnmonr,  ha  ia  rcpreaontmg,  ha pmmatoMtU€.  epeaka  through,  the  cha- 
racter s  an4  &c  ihermoment  U  what  he  r^pnmti.  Ha  can  do  this  only 
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in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  plasticity  of  his 
Olganization,  which  enables  him  to  give  expression  to  what  he  feels;  there 
are  certain  physical  limitations  in  every  organization  which  absolutely 
prevent  adequate  expression  of  what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  dramatist  can  rarely  personate  one  of  his  own  conceptions.  But 
within  the  limits  which  are  assigned  by  miture  to  every  artist,  the  success 
of  the  personation  will  depend  upon  the  vividness  of  his  sympathy,  and 
hia  honest  reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  own  indi'vidual  expression,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  conventional  expressions  which  may  be  accepted  on  the 
stage.  This  is  the  great  actor,  the  creative  artist.  The  conTentional 
artist  is  one  who  either,  because  he  does  not  feel  the  vivid  sympathy,  or 
cannot  express  what  he  feels,  or  has  not  sufficient  energy  of  self-reliance 
to  trust  frankly  to  his  own  expressions,  cannot  be  the  part,  but  tries  to  act 
it,  and  is  thus  necessarily  driven  to  adopt  those  conventional  means  of 
expresuon  with  which  the  traditions  of  the  stage  abound.  Instead  of 
allowing  a  strong  feeling  to  express  itself  through  its  natural  signs,  he 
idsea  upon  the  conventional  signs,  either  because  in  truth  there  is 
no  strong  feeling  moving  him,  or  because  he  is  not  artiflt  enough  to 
give  it  genuine  expression;  his  lips  will  curl,  his  brow  wrinkle,  hia 
eyes  be  thrown  up,  his  forehead  be  slapped,  or  he  will  grimace,  rant,  and 
take  the  stage,"  in  the  style  which  has  become  traditional,  but  which 
waa  perhaps  never  seen  off  the  stage;  and  thua  he  runs  through  the 
gamut  of  sounda  and  ngna  which  bear  tm  remote  an  affini^  to  any  real 
expressions,  as  the  pantomimic  conventions  of  ballet-dancera. 

A  rimilar  oontrast  is  observed  in  literature.  As  there  are  oocaiionallj 
act(»8  who  personate — who  give  expression  to  a  genuine  feeling — so  there 
•re  occasionally  >^Titers,  not  merely  litt^tenrS|  who  give  expression  in 
words  to  the  actual  thought  which  is  in  their  minds.  Hie  writer  uses 
words  which  are  conventional  signs,  but  he  uses  them  with  a  sincerity 
and  directness  of  individual  expression  which  makes  them  the  genuine 
Utterance  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  the  litterateur  uses  conventional 
phrases,  but  he  uses  them  without  the  guiding  if>«titM^  of  individual 
expression  ;  he  tries  to  express  what  others  have  expressed,  not  what  is 
really  in  his  own  mind.  With  a  certain  skill,  the  litterateur  beeomee  an 
acceptable  workman ;  but  we  never  speak  of  him  as  a  writer,  never 
estimate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unless  he  can  make  his  own  soul  speak 
to  us.  The  conventional  language  of  poetry  and  passion,  of  dignity  and 
drollery,  may  be  more  or  less  skiliully  upcd  by  a  writer  of  talent ;  but  he 
never  delights  us  with  those  words  which  come  from  the  heart,  never 
thrills  us  with  the  bimple  touches  of  nature — ^thoae  nothings  which  are 
immense,  and  which  make  writing  memorable. 

In  saying  tliat  Ristori  is  a  conventional  actress,  therefore,  I  mean  tiiat 
with  great  art  she  employs  the  traditional  conventions  of  the  stage,  and 
reproduces  the  eflfects  which  others  have  produced,  but  doea  not  deeply 
move  us,  because  not  herself  deeply  moved.  Take  away  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  her  voice,  and  she  as  an  ordinary  comedian ;  wheieaa  K«an 
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and  Pasta  were  atturedly  neither  handsome  nor  imposing  in  physique, 
and  Rachel  made  a  common  Jewish  physiognomy  lovely  by  mere  force  of 
expraaion.  In  ifeifea,  Bistori  waa  eonventional  and  admirable.  In 
Adri€iin0f  die  was  eoiiTentioiial  and  Inartistic,  for  while  the  character 
waa  nol  penonaUd,  but  aimidated,  it  waa  aimulated  by  eonTentiooal  aigns 
drawn  fiom  a  totally  wrong  aonree.  The  oomedy  waa  the  eomedy  of  a 
iouhreUe;  the  playfahiess  had  the  ndnauderie  of  a  frivoloiu  woman,  not 
'  the  ohann  of  a  imile  upon  a  serious  iaoe.  It  ia  a  oommon  miatake  of 
'  oosTentiooal  serious  actors  in  comio  scenes  to  imitate  the  "  business  *'  and 
manner  of  oomio  actors.  The  trsgedian  wiahing  to  be  Amny,  thinka  he 
must  approach  the  low  comedy  style,  and  ia  often  vulgar,  always  in- 
cffeettre,  by  his  very  eflbrts  at  being  effeetiye.  Bistoii  might  haye 
learned  fiom  Rsehd  diat  the  lighter  scenes  e[Adneiin»  could  be  charming 
withoat  once  teaching  on  the  ^^bnsinesB*'  of  the  itmbntU;  and  play- 
goers who  remember  Helen  Faocit,  especially  in  parts  like  SaaUnd  (a 
l^in^  of  which  was  had  the  other  night),  will  remember  how  perfectly 
Aat  fine  actress  can  represent  the  joyous  playfulness  of  young  animal 
^niit%  withoat  once  ceasing  to  be  poetical  The  gaiety  of  a  serions  nature 
even  in  its  eiettement  must  always  preserve  a  certain  tone  which  dis- 
tiilgaishes  it  irom  the  mirth  of  unimpasaoned  natures :  a  certain  ground- 
swell  of  emotion  should  be  felt  beneath.  The  manner  may  be  light,  but  it 
should  spring  from  a  deep  soil.  Just  as  we  led  the  difference  between 
the  comedy  of  Shakspeaie  and  Moliire,  even  when  most  extraTagaati  and 
the  comedy  of  Googreye  and  Scribe ;  there  ia  a  heartier  laugh,  but  a 
more  serious  background.  At  any  rate,  the  unity  of  eflRact  .which  is 
demanded  in  all  representation  is  greatly  damaged  ndien,  as  in  the  case 
of  Adrimne  represented  by  Sistoii,  instead  of  the  pli^fUness  cf  an  im- 
pasnoned  woman,  we  haye  a  patchwork  of  effects — a  bit  of  a  $oiibreit§ 
teeked  on  to  a  bit  of  the  coquette,  that  again  to  a  bit  of  the  ingAnte,  and 
that  to  a  tragio  part.  Bistori  was  not  one  woman  in  seyenl  moods,  but 
several  actresses  playing  several  scenes. 

Nevertheless,  while  insisting  on  her  deficiencicB,  I  must  repeat  the 
expression  of  my  admiration  for  Kistori  as  a  distinguished  actress ;  if  not 
of  the  highest  rauk,  she  is  very  high,  in  virtue  of  her  personal  gifts,  and 
the  trained  skill  with  which  these  gifls  are  applied.  And  her  failures  are 
instructive.  The  failures  of  distingmshed  artists  are  alwaya  fruitful  in 
suggestion.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  her  success  so  great  in 
certain  play^,  and  so  dubious  in  Shakspeare  or  the  drama  ?  It  is  of  little 
use  to  say  that  Lady  Macbeth  and  Adrienne  are  beyond  her  means ;  that 
is  only  re-stating  the  fact;  can  we  not  trace  both  success  and  faikire  to 
one  source?  In  what  is  called  the  ideal  drama,  constructed  aftor  the 
Greek  type,  she  would  be  generally  successful,  because  the  umplicity  of 
its  motives  and  the  artificiality  of  its  structure,  removing  it  from  beyond 
the  r^ion  of  ordinary  experience,  demand  from  the  actor  a  corresponding 
artificiality.  Attitudes,  draperies,  gestures,  tones,  and  elocution  which 
would  be  incoiigruous  in  a  drama  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
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eyolatiaiit  of  ordinaiy  ezperienoe,  become,  in  ihe  ideal  drama,  artiatie 
modea  of  ezpreflrioii;  and  it  ia  in  dieae  ihat  Biatori  diaplaja  a  fine 
aeleetiTe  inatinct^  and  a  me  ielicity  of  oiganization.  All  ia  artifioialy 
bnt  then  all  ia  oongraona.  A  noble  nnitj  of  impFeasioa  ia  prodnoed. 
We  do  not  damoronalj  demand  indiyidual  trnlih  of  character  and  paaaion; 
the  ideal  akelch  aofficea.  It  ia  only  on  a  amaller  aeale  what  waa  aeen 
npon  the  Giedc  atiigei  where  the  immenaity  of  the  theatre  abaolntelj 
interdicted  all  indlTidnalisiDg;  spectatora  were  content  with  maaka  and 
attitndea  where  in  the  modem  drama  we  demand  the  fluetoatii^  phy- 
aognomy  of  paanon,  and  the  minnte  indiTidualitiea  of  character.  When, 
howerer,  the  conTcntional  aotreas  deacenda  from  the  ideal  to  the  real 
drama,  fiom  the  aimple  and  general  to  the  complex  and  individaal  in 
peraonation,  then  ahe  is  at  a  diaadvantage.  Bachel  could  make  thia 
descent,  aa  all  will  remember  who  aaw  her  Adrienne  or  Lady  Tartuffe  ; 
but  then  Bachel  iMTfoaatei^  ahe  apoke  through  the  character,  she  anffared 
her  inward  Minga  to  espresa  themselTea  in  outward  signs ;  ahe  had  not 
to  oast  about  her  £>r  the  outward  aigna  which  conyentionally  expressed 
such  feelinga.  She  had  but  a  limited  range;  there  were  few  parte  she 
could  play ;  but  those  iew  die  personated,  thoae  ahe  created.  I  do  not 
believe  ^at  Biatori  could  personate;  she  would  alwaya  aeek  the  conven- 
tional signs  of  expresaion,  although  frequently  using  them  with  con- 
summate skilL 

If  what  I  have  aaid  ia  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  gain  to  our  atage  from 
the  study  of  such  an  actress  would  be  small  Her  beauty,  her  distinction, 
her  grace^  her  voice,  are  not  imitable;  and  nowhere  does  ahe  teach  the 
actor  to  rely  on  natural  expreasion.  StiU  more  ia  this  the  caae  with 
Fechter,  an  artiat  many  degreea  inferior  to  Biatori,  yet  an  aecompliahed 
actor  in  hia  own  aphere.  With  regard  to  MdUe.  Stella  Gdaa,  bad  aa  our 
acton  are,  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  her.  Aa  I  aaid,  she  ia  very 
pretty,  and  haa  n  powerful  voice;  but  her  peribrmance  of  JvUet,  which 
aeems  to  delight  so  many  honeat  spectatora,  ia  wholly  without  distinction. 
During  the  first  two  acta  one  recogniaea  a  well-taoght  pupil,  whoae  by* 
play  ia  very  good,  and  whose  youth  and  beauty  make  a  pleasant  scenic 
illusion.  The  balcony  acene^  though  not  at  all  repreaenting  8hak« 
Bpeare'a  JuUet,  waa  a  pretty  and  vay  effective  bit  of  actiog.  It  waa 
mechanical,  but  akilful  too.  It  assured  me  that  she  waa  not  an  actress  of 
any  apcmtaneity;  but  it  led  me  to  hope  more  firom  the  aubaequent  aoenea 
than  ahe  did  offset.  Indeed,  aa  the  play  advanced,  my  opinion  of  her 
powera  aank.  No  aooner  were  the  atronger  emotiona  to  be  expressed  than 
the  mediocrity  and  conventionalism  became  more  aalient.  I^e  haa  great 
physical  eneigy,  and  the  groundlinga  are  delighted  with  her  displaya  of 
it ;  nor  doea  the  monotony  of  her  vehemence  aeem  to  weary  them,  more 
than  the  inartiatio  redundance  of  effort  in  the  quieter  aoenea.  She  haa 
not  yet  learned  to  qpeak  a  apeech,  bnt  triea  to  make  every  emphatic 
Partly  thia  may  be  due  to  the  difficult  of  pronouncing  a  foreign  language ; 
but  not  whoUy  ao,  aa  ia  ahown  in  the  xedundani^  of  gesture  and  buai- 
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Bess."  Her  elocution  would  be  very  defective  in  her  own  language ;  and 
its  least  defect,  to  my  apprehension,  is  the  imperfection  of  her  English 
accent  With  all  her  vdiemence,  she  is  destitute  of  pasuon ;  she  "  splits 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  but  moves  no  human  sonl.  Her  looks, 
tones,  gestures — all  have  the  well-known  melodramatic  mireality ;  and  if 
a  British  public  riotously  applauds  her  energetic  passages,  it  is  but  justice 
to  that  public  to  say  that  it  also  applauds  the  ranting  £omOf  and  other 
amazing  representatives  of  the  play. 

With  regard  to  the  young  actress  herself  about  whom  I  am  forced  to 
speak  thus  harshly,  I  see  so  much  material  for  future  distinction,  that  I 
almost  regret  this  early  success.  So  much  personal  charm,  so  much 
energy,  and  so  much  ambition,  may  even  yet  cnvry  her  to  the  front  ranks; 
but  at  present,  I  believe  that  every  Frencli  critic  would  be  astonished  at 
the  facility  with  which  English  audiences  have  accepted  his  young  country- 
woman ;  and  he  would  probably  make  some  derogatory  remarks  upon  our 
insular  taste.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  her  success — I  only  point  to 
its  moral.  The  stage  upon  -which  such  acting  could  be  regarded  as 
excellent  is  in  a  pitiable  condition.  It  is  good  mob  acting  :  charming  the 
eye  and  stunning  the  ear.  Tlie  audiences  have  for  so  long  been  unused 
to  see  any  truer  or  more  refined  representation,  that  lliey  may  be  excu.sed 
if,  misled  by  the  public  press,  and  the  prestige  attached  to  the  young 
Frenchwoman  because  she  is  French,  they  go  prepared  to  see  something 
wonderful,  and  believe  that  a  Juli'nt  so  unlike  anything  they  have  ever 
seen  is  really  a  remarkable  representation.  The  applauders  find  their 
more  intelligent  friends  unwilling  to  admit  that  iNIdile.  Colas  is  at  present 
anything  more  than  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  peevishly  exclaim,  "  Hang  it ! 
you  are  so  difBcult  to  please."  But  I  believe  that  were  the  stage  in  a  more 
vigorous  condition,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
If  Mdlle.  Colas  finds  easy  admirers,  it  is  because,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king. 
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The  dwelling-lioiisc  at  Gleniig  lay  towards  the  sea,  under  sheltei  ing  lulls, 
in  a  mountainous  nook  of  the  county  Antrim.  It  was  a  romantic  old 
place,  and,  of  course,  a  legend  clung  to  it.  The  story  ran  that  a  mysterious 
treasure  lay  secreted  somewhere  within  the  walls,  supposed  to  have  been 
hidden,  apes  since,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  mountains  by 
Cromwell  s  soldiers.  The  Mistress  MacArthur  of  that  day  had  given  a 
ball  on  a  certain  night,  and  danced  until  a  late  hour,  in  a  yellow  satin 
gown  and  a  quantity  of  jewels.  Early  next  morning  tlie  unwelcome 
visitors  had  arrived,  and  the  family  fled  empty-handed,  but  no  jewels  had 
been  seen  in  the  house,  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards.  Tlierefore,  the 
gossips  held,  some  secret  hiding-place  had  been  resorted  to,  and  one  day  a 
prize  must  come  to  light.  The  legend  of  tlie  treasure  had  passed  down 
through  many  genurations,  but  latterly  it  had  almost  died  out.  One  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  descent  from  a  confidential 
servant  of  the  above-mentioned  Mistress  MacArthur,  had  pretended  to 
know  the  exact  spot  where  the  treasure  lay,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  burial.  But  this  old  woman  belonged  to  a  spiteful  race,  and  would 
never  tell  her  secret,  if  secret  she  possessed. 

Aunt  Penelope  believed  in  it,  and  she  had  tried  many  plans  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  old  Nannie  knew  more  than  she  knew  herself.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  sneers  she  encountered  from  aunt  MacAlistcr  on  the 
subject  of  her  credulity ;  but,  whether  from  charity,  or  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  old  Nannie,  she  did  induce  aunt  Janette  to  take  home,  as 
playfellow  for  Letitia,  a  little  girl,  the  old  woman's  grandchild.  How- 
ever, the  girl  had  turned  out  badly  and  been  sent  away,  after  which  old 
Nannie  and  she  had  left  the  country,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
chance  for  aimt  Penelope's  craze  of  finding  tlie  treasure  being  satisfied. 

And,  indeed,  this  present  family  seemed  about  as  little  likely  to  di-scover 
it  as  any  of  their  predeces.sor».  Old  IJandal  MacArthur,  who  had  been 
visited  with  paralysis,  was  deaf,  and  liad  never  quite  recovered  the  u.se  of 
his  limbs,  sat  constantly  in  his  chair,  a  patient  cheerful  Christian,  willing 
to  linger  on  among  his  children  and  his  clan  of  friends  as  long  as  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  leave  him,  but  dreading  nothing  upon  earth  so  much  as  change 
of  any  kind.  His  wife — "aunt  Janette,"  as  she  was  called  by  some  scores 
of  nephews  and  nieces — was  a  little,  low-voiced  woman,  scarcely  less 
noiseless  than  her  own  shadow.  Her  daughters,  Mary  and  Rachel,  were 
each  a  fair  co])y  of  their  mother — not  in  person,  but  in  the  placidity  of 
their  tempers,  and  the  unwearied  quietude  of  their  demeanour.   All  three 
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would  have  been  terrified  at  the  thought  of  breaking  in  on  the  Btill  routine 
of  their  life  by  pulling  down  walls  or  dragging  up  floors  in  search  of 
a  thing  the  chances  of  whose  existence  hung  on  a  legend.  Letitia 
laughed  at  it.  She  was  an  orphan  whom  old  Randal  bad  claimed  in 
her  infancy  by  virtue  of  some  mytliical  filty-sixth  cousinship,  and  had 
brought  up  as  his  youngest  dauglittr.  She  was  a  busy  spirit,  quick  in 
her  motions,  clear  in  her  judgment,  ready  with  her  help,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  sleepy  Glenrig  the  household  fairy,  the  ordering  genius  of  the 
place  from  garret  to  cellar.  She  loved  the  old  story,  and  laughed  at  it; 
pulled  it  to  pieces  one  day,  and  put  it  together  again  the  next,  dressing  it 
up  in  the  most  brilliant  coloui-s. 

The  only  person  who  might  have  shown  any  energy  in  the  matter  was 
Archie,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  only  son  of  the  house,  who  was  at 
present  tr}'ing  to  make  his  way  at  the  English  bar;  and,  spite  of  his  Irish 
tongue  and  his  Irish  birth,  was  making  it.  But  his  energies  and  ambition 
had  found  a  more  practical  channel  than  among  broken  walls  bedded  with 
imaginary  treasure.  Archie  had  enough  to  do,  for  the  RIacArthurs  had 
been  waxing  poorer  of  late  years,  and  he  had  gone  forth  to  make  for 
himself  an  independent  name  and  fortune.  Had  the  making  of  this 
fortune  not  been  necessarily  a  tedious  process,  some  thought  that  a 
certain  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  kept  Glenrig  in  mischief  and  sun- 
shine would  have  been  even  now  shining  beside  him  in  London,  How- 
ever, people  only  surmised.  The  only  one  who  could  say  anytliing 
on  the  subject  was  Letitia,  and  she — who  could  be  discreet,  "  close,"  aunt 
Penelope  said,  when  it  pleased  her — she,  Letitia,  kept  her  own  counsel.] 

1'he  two  aunts  were  frequent  visitors,  not  dwellers,  at  Glenrig,  having 
each  her  respective  domicile  on  a  diffbront  out^kirt  of  the  two  miles* 
distant  village  of  Cushlake.  Aunt  MacAlister  was  a  MacArthur,  who  had 
made  a  not  very  brilliant  marriage,  and  who,  having  been  left  a  widow, 
had  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  parent  stem,  and  always  prominently 
asserting  herself  as  Randal  Mac  Arthur's  sister  thought  she  ought  to  hold 
her  head  very  high,  and  did  so  accordingly.  Now  aunt  Penelope  was 
only  the  wife  of  a  dead  brother,  and  her  fiunily  being,  in  aunt  UaeAliater^t 
cpuuoDi  "rerj  low,"  that  good-natured  nater-in-law  thought  ahe  abonld, 
on  her  hoabnodV  deeeaae^  haTe  modeatly  retired  into  her  native  obaeurity. 
But  in  addition  to  the  enormity  of  her  declining  to  do  thii,  ahe  had  buc^ 
ceeded  in  worming  hendf  *'  into  the  good  graces  of  ererybody  at 
Glenrig,  and  this  was  a  mortal  offence  to  aunt  MaoAliater,  whom  nobody 
liked.  And  so  aunt  Pan"  and  "aunt  Mao"  were  always  at  dagger- 
points,  Bomelhing  as  may  be  a  snarUng  terrier,  ready  to  snap  at  every 
one*8  heeli^  and  a  purring  cat  who  will  lie  ooaily  by  the  fire  as  loqg  as 
she  ia  left  at  peace,  but  will  show  the  tiger  when  provoked. 

It  happened  one  eveniqg,  early  in  spring,  that  a  small  event  occurred 
which,  for  a  time,  quickened  mightily  the  blood  in  the  drowiy  Glenrig 
rdns,  and  which,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  was  looked  back  upon  as  an 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  aU  conoemed.  It  was  twilight^  and  Gleuig  glared 
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ivith  all  ito  ved  window!  into  the  outer  grayness,  where  the  Tallejr  at  its 
feet  had  assumed  a  mysterious  depth,  and  the  ranks  of  oppoiite  moantains 
had  retreated,  in  ghostly  faahion,  into  the  olouds.  The  great  brown  trees, 
their  first  awkward  effort  at  greenness  extinguished  by  the  dusk,  atood 
like  bearded  giants  resting  on  their  clubs,  for  a  short  tmoe  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  gales.  Inaide  nnde  Rimdal  and  aunt  Janette  were 
dozing,  or  musing,  which  you  please,  in  their  respeotiTe  arm-chairs  at 
either  side  of  the  hearth,  and  &e  fizelij^  flushed  over  them,  filling  the 
cosy  old-fashioned  room  with  a  deep  crimson  light.  A  light  step  came 
in,  and  Letitia  crossed  the  floor  hastily,  crying,  "  Aunt  Janette^  here  are 
the  letters — the  letters  at  last.  One,  two,  three ;  and  there's  one  from 
Arclilc.    rU  light  the  hunp  1 " 

The  lamp  was  lit  in  a  twinkling,  and  as  Letitia  stood  in  the  sudden 
light  we  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  for  describing  her.  It  was  a 
slight,  small  figtu*e,  clothed  in  a  housewifely  gray  dress,  and  black  silk 
apron*  She  looked  like  one  accustomed  to  cany  the  keys,  but  to  cany 
them  jauntily,  making  them  as  piqnante  an  accessory  to  her  own  pictn- 
resqueness  aa  any  piece  of  bijouterie  that  ever  fine  lady  hung  on  her 
finger  or  slung  to  her  girdle.  Letitia  was  not  a  beauty,  but  she  could 
look  pretty  at  times,  and  any  woman  who  can  do  so  should  be  content. 
It  was  a  round  fiuse  with  intelligent'  eyes,  rather  amber  than  brown ;  a  nose, 
abort,  and  not  ungraceful;  a  wide  mouth  with  the  merit  of  red  lips  and 
pnre  teeth  ;  and  a  low  broad  forehead.  Her  hair,  which  was  simply 
sombre,  without  either  purple  lights  or  ebon  gloss,  was  folded  smoothly 
from  her  brow,  and  hung  in  a  heavy  cloud  about  her  throat.  She  did 
look  pretty  now,  with  a  sudden  jewel  burning  in  each  eye^  and  a  throb  of 
excitement  reddening  her  cheek. 

She  sat  down  to  read  Archie's  letter  to  his  father  and  mother.  She 

b^gan  heartily—"  My  dear  mother  "    She  glanced  down  the  page, 

and  repeated  mechanically,  "  My  dear  mother.*' 

**WeU,  Letitia?" 

"  My  eyes  are  dim,  somehow,"  said  Letitia.  "  I  have  got  a  headache. 
Just  let  me  run  up  for  Mary  or  Bachel.   They  will  read  it  better." 

And  not  waiting  to  be  gainsayed,  she  sprang  up  and  vantBhed« 

"  Bachel,"  she  said,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door  of  a  room  upstairs 
where  a  young  lady  was  arranging  her  hair  at  the  glass,  "  there  is  a  letter 
from  Archie,  and  your  mother  wants  you  to  read  it  for  her.  My  head 
aches  so  badly,  I  cannot  look  at  the  paper." 

Strange  to  say,  the  light  on  Rachers  table  glared  at  Letitia  like  a 
bloodthirsty  enemy,  and  Sachel  herself,  soft,  quiet  Bachel,  looked  a  gorgon. 
Blissfully  unconscious  of  this  fiict,  however,  that  young  lady  made  a 
moderate  exclamation  of  pleasure  at  hearing  of  her  brother's  letter,  and 
telling  Letitia  to  bathe  her  head,  went  downstairs.  And  Bachel  read  the 
letter.  B  ran  like  this  >^ 

Mr  PKAB  MoTHES, — I  feoT  my  father  and  yoa  will  be  displeased  at  &vst  'when  I 
teU  yon  that  I  hsTO  been  maizisd  ftr  sooio  tins^  bat  when  yoa  know  »y  EUi^^ 
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niBit  lorgiTe  mm,  Bwfring  thii,  I  hacn  induced  her  to  fo  on  before  me,  on  a  tiait  to 

Glenrig.  I  hare  assured  lier  of  the  affectionate  welcome  she  will  have.  I  need  not 
ask  you,  dearest  mother,  to  treat  her  tcu<lcrly  for  my  sxike.  I  hope  Mary,  Rachel,  and 
Letitia  will  be  sistors  to  her.  I  will  join  her  at  Oleorig  in  a  fcnr  weeks  hence. 
^Toor  sSBCtkoato  too, 

Badiel  let  &U  tSie  paper,  and  Uiok  amttemeiLt  dropped  down  tqpon 
the  listenen.  'Shea  aoibbiog  and  nraimuring  aroie  in  a  ebonu  of  meek 
febdlion  agaiiut  fiile  and  Archie,  till  LetfUa  preeently  brought  her  bright 
ftoe  \mtk  to  the  room,  and  laughing  merrilj  at  tiie  ^'oomloal  news'* 
itmck  tbe  kej-note  ibr  a  new  strain,  and  set  the  weepers  all  chanting  the 
pndaes  cf  tlie  dear  ofl^nder,  witli  only  a  low  running  accompaniment  of 
legiets  and  fears,  and  gentle  deprecations. 

Some  d^  pasaed,  and  it  was  tiie  evening  of  the  bride's  expected  arrivaL 
The  shock  at  Aichie'ii  strange  ccndnct  had  in  some  measure  sabslded,  and 
it  bad  been  resolved  to  give  the  viaitor  a  trae  gleos  welcome.  80  the 
old  bouse  bad  been  burnished  up  to  its  best  looks,  and  eailj  in  the 
evening  a  goodly  company  of  friends,  all  cousins  to  the  nineleendi  degree, 
bad  assembled  in  Mrs.  MacAithur's  drawing*ioom«  The  curtains  were 
drawn  across  the  shuttered  windows,  the  fire  biased  up  the  chimney,  and 
Ibe  round  table  at  the  aide  of  the  room  wss  absolutdy  gvoamng  under 
delectable  prepamtions  Ibr  a  plentiAil  tea.  The  room  was  filled  with  good- 
humoured,  good-looking  people,  laughing  and  talking  in  the  broad  northern 
accent,  which  has  so  ludicrously  little  of  the  mincing  about  it,  and  so 
much  of  tough  honest  kindliness. 

Old  Bandal  HacArthur  sat  in  his  arm-chair  as  usual,  a  spare  little 
man,  with  a  thb  rosy  ihce>  and  a  quick  and  kindly  eye.  He  wore  a  Uack 
velvet  ci^  on  bb  almost  bald  head,  and  sat  in  the  ^miliar  attitude 
which  betrayed  bis  deafhess,  holdhig  his  hand  behind  bis  ear  while  be 
leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair  towards  the  company,  looking  from  one 
fiice  to  the  other  as  if  he  would  guess  by  thdr  ezpreasioni  if  he  could 
not  hear,  all  that  was  going  fbrwsrd. 

His  wife  was  in  her  customary  place  near  to  his  side,  with  her  small 
grave  cap  and  small  grave  gown,  and  her  thin  timid  face,  looking  like  a 
rather  stately  little  old  maid  in  half-mourning.  She  also  sat  with  her  feet 
on  a  stool,  and  she  wore  her  dress  short,  and  large  bright  buckles  on  her 
shoes.  Also  on  her  shoulders  a  black  velvet  shawl,  rich  with  fringe  and 
embroidery,  said  to  have  cost  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  once  upon  a  time  : 
how  long  ago  we  cannot  say,  but  aunt  Penelope  was  wont  to  declare  that 
sister  Janette  could  not  wear  out  her  clothes  like  other  folks,  do  as  she 

would. 

A  small  crowd  of  broad-shouldered,  brown-faced  cousin  Kdnuuvls, 
cousin  Bandals,  cousin  Pali,  and  cousin  Archies  straggled  about  a  table 
where  a  group  of  young  women  sat  at  work.  "  Young  women  "  aunt 
MacAlister  resolutely  dubbed  them,  and  young  women  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  be.  Bcad-work  had  not  at  the  time  we  speak  of  quite  super- 
seded shirt-making  and  garter-knitUog  in  retired  nooka  of  the  world  like 
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Glenrig ;  and  of  thii  laughing  bevy,  all  busy  with  fingers  and  tongues,  one 
<waa  ititoliing  a  ahirt-oollar,  another  hemming  damadc  napkins,  whilit  a 
third  was  netting — ^horrible  to  relate — a  nightcap  for  her  &ther.  In  this 
group  were  Mary  and  Bachd,  the  danghtera  of  the  houie,  with  their  low 
Toicea  and  lew  words.  Thej  were  too  qniet  Annt  Penelope  onoe 
exdaimed  in  despair,  "  loiter  Janette,  can  yon  do  nothing  to  waken  up 
these  girla  of  jonisT  They*re  jnst  no  better  than  white  nuee  1  ** 

Annt  MaeAlister  betrayed  her  kill-joy  propensities  by  her  sharp  eyes, 
long  pinehed  nose,  and  paokered*np  month.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
satin  gown,  very  stiff,  wore  black  silk  mittens  on  her  hands,  and  a  severo 
Qnaker-Iooklng  cap  on  her  head.  8he  was  not  perhaps,  in  the  main,  « 
bad-natored  woman ;  bnt  she  alwaya  acted  as  though  she  lived  in  mortal 
dread  lest  any  one  should  mspeot  that  she  possessed  one  drop  of  the  mUk 
of  human  kindness  in  her  natore.  She  was  particularly  hard  upon  the 
'(young  women**  now  aroond  her,  calling  th^r  talk  ** datteringi"  end 
their  ribbons  and  mnslins  "  fiidgey-magiggeiy.*'  She  had  also  a  itab  at 
the  broad-shonldered  oonsins,  whom  she  did  not  semple  to  describe  as 
lonts,**  telling  of  the  elegant  manners  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  was 
aocnstomed  to  meet  in  Dublin,  in  her  yonth. 

Aunt  Penelope  was  an  ample,  plain-ftatnred  person,  with  no  partieular 
physical  advantage  beyond  the  beaming  effulgence  that  could  flood  from 
her  nondescript  eyes,  and  inadiate  her  broad  buff-coloured  ftce.  And 
we  do  not  tiiink  annt  Mao  need  haye  called  her  ytilgar  becanse  she 
preferred  a  brown  and  gold-colour  brocaded  gown  to  one  of  a  more 
sererely  neutral  description  of  tint ;  or,  having  been  a  widow  for  twenty 
years,  because  she  liked  a  comfortable  cap  with  a  bit  of  colour  about  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  aunt  Pen  was  the  favourite,  the  confidante,  the  coaxed 
and  iamilinr  of  the  whole  clan.  She  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  youqg 
men,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  young  women,  all  but  one.  She  was  wont 
to  dedare  to  herself  that  she  never  could  make  anything  of  Letitia.  Her 
eyes  were  now  following  that  young  damsel,  an,  dressed  in  black  silk  and 
a  coral  necklace,  she  flitted  in  and  out  and  about  the  room,  lodcing  afVer 
the  setting  forth  of  cakes  and  preserves,  and  seeming  to  make  a  hundred 
excuses  to  keep  moving  about,  as  if  she  could  not  rest  quiet  a  moment. 

The  rolling  of  a  carriage  was  presently  heard,  and  a  crunching  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel.  A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  room.  The  cousins 
stopped  laughing,  Mary  and  Rachel  glanced  at  one  another,  and  looked 
more  like  white  mice  than  ever ;  uncle  Randal  sank  back  in  his  chair ; 
aunt  Janette  rose  and  stood  nervously  dragging  the  fringe  of  her  shawl ; 
aunt  Mac  bounced  up  and  looked  around  as  if  to  say,  "  Now  we  sliall 
sec  what  kind  of  person  Mrs.  Archie  is  ?  "  Whereupon  aunt  Pen  slipped 
into  li*  r  chair,  taking  old  Randal's  hand  kindly,  and  still  watching  Letitia. 
That  young  person,  at  the  moment  employed  in  cutting  thin  bread  and 
butter,  laid  down  her  knife,  and  walking  over  to  where  Mr?!.  IMacArthur 
Stood  irresolute  on  the  hearth-rug,  slipped  the  old  lady's  arm  through  her 
own  and  drew  her  on,  saying,  "  Come,  aunt  JanettCiyou  must  meet  her  s^t 
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the  dooTi  y<m  know  I  **  ''FofivBrd  minxl  **  hioed  timt  llao,  lotto  Tooe. 
'*Bn>To,  Lctttla  I  **  mimiiired  aunt  Pen  under  her  breath. 

Id.  another  minnte  the  itnuiger  atood  nnder  the  hall  lamp,  and  waa 
embnoed  b/  annt  Janette.  It  mm  not  noticed  tbat  if  hen  Letitia'a  turn 
eame  ahe  letareated  into  the  ahadowa,  and  pnahed  Mary  forward  to  be 
kissed.  Nor  waa  it  leen  that  when  the  visitor  was  conducted  to  her  room, 
Letitia  xemained  below  on  the  mat,  twiating  her  email  Sagm  together,  aa 
if  ahe  wonld  break  them  in  pieces. 

In  doe  time  Mia.  Archie  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
taking  awaj  every  one*a  breath  by  her  brilliance.  She  was  dressed  in 
bright  blue  ailk,  all  flounces  and  trimmings,  and  wore  delicate  lace  anvl 
glittering  ornaments.  She  %vas  slight,  and  tall,  and  carried  her  finery  with 
a  charming  grace.  She  had  that  kind  of  iair-haired,  fair-eyed  good  looke, 
which  becoming  dress  and  vivacity  of  character  may  burnish  into  fasci- 
nating beanty.  If  dressed  in  doll  hues,  and  shorn  of  her  little  airs  nod 
graces,  she  woiild  have  been  too  ]).i!c  and  pink  aboat  the  eyes,  while  her 
hmr  would  have  diqilayed  that  lack-lustre  tint  which  can  only  be  warmed 
to  gold  by  delicate  surroundings  of  colour.  So*)it  least  thought  aunt 
Penelope,  aa,  quite  £»igetting  politeneas,  ahe  sat  watching  her  with 
unflagging  persistence,  seeming  to  haTe  quite  orerlooked  I«etitia  in  her 
new  interest  in  the  bride. 

"Won't  you  come  to  the  fire,  Mrs.  Archie?  "  "Mrs.  Archie,  won't 
jon  sit  to  the  table  for  your  tea  ? "  **  Mrs.  Archie,  dear,  you're  fairly 
done  out !  "  "  'Deed,  Mrs.  Archie,  you're  ready  to  drop  this  minute  for 
want  of  something  to  cat.  Oh  I  you  needn't  tell  me.  I  know  the  hungry 
road  you've  travelled  better  than  you  do.  You  oug^t  to  be  gey  and  keen 
for  your  tea  I " 

Such  speeches  as  these  assailed  the  new-comer  on  all  sides;  but  after  she 
had  spoken  once  or  twice,  and  sliaken  out  her  flounces  as  many  times,  the 
majority  of  the  clan  got  ratlicr  more  shy,  and  did  not  press  their  kind- 
nesses on  her  so  strongly  :  she  was  very  condescending,  very  gracious, 
very  lavish  with  her  smiles  and  her  pretty  gestures  ;  but  somehow  the 
plain  glensfolk,  with  tlieir  quaint  downright  talk  and  their  homely  ways, 
felt  ill  at  ease  with  her,  feeling  vaguely  that  she  was  rather  too  fine  a  lady 
for  Archie  to  have  sent  home  to  Glenrig.  Old  Randal  presently  lay  back, 
extinguished,  in  his  chair.  Aunt  Janette  by-and-by  also  retreated  into 
retirement.  Of  the  cousins,  the  male  portion  attended  on  her  wants 
rather  clumsily,  and  the  female  portion  scrutinized  her  dress  and  the  style 
of  her  hair. 

Aunt  Mac,  who  considered  from  the  first  that  Mrs.  Archie  had  "  an 
air  about  her,"  made  friends  with  her  at  once  ;  perhaps  because  the  bride 
evidently  did  not  much  aflcct  aunt  Penelope.  And  so  she  sat  all 
eveuiog  by  her  side,  and  in  return  lor  Mrs.  Archie's  gracious  information 
about  "  high  circles "  in  London,  aunt  Mac  entertained  her  with  an 
account  of  the  "  elegant  people  "  whom  she  used  to  meet  "  in  Dublin,  in 
her  youth."   And  still  aunt  Foielope  watched  the  bride,  scrutinizing 
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Tintiringly  face,  hands,  figure,  manner,  and  closing  her  eyes  sometimes  to 
listen  more  keenly  to  tlie  tones  of  the  stranger's  voice. 

"Sister  Janette,"  said  aunt  Penelope, when  the  cousins  were  going 
away,  "  if  you  have  a  spare  bed  I'll  stay.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  go  home 
to-night." 

This  was  only  aunt  Penelope's  way  of  putting  it,  for  she  knew  there 
were  plenty  of  spare  beds  at  Glenrig  ;  and  she  stayed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  LfCtitia  was  sitting  at  the  fire  in  her  own 
room,  when  aunt  Penelope  came  in,  shut  the  door,  and  stood  beside  her 
on  the  hearth.  Now  on  this  night  of  all  others  Letitia  did  not  want  even 
aunt  Penelope  in  her  room.    Nevertheless,  there  she  was. 

**  How  do  you  like  her  ?  "  aunt  Pen  began,  poking  up  the  fire  briskly. 

"  Oh  !  well  enough,  I  suppose  1 "  replied  Letitia.  "  She's  a  very  giand 
lady  indeed.'* 

**  Isn't  she  a  beauty  now  ?    Did  you  ever  see  as  pretty  a  creature  ?  " 

"  She's  good-looking  enough  1 "  said  Letitia  dryly,  "  but  I  can't  say  I 
admire  her  much." 

Aunt  Penelope  looked  at  her  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  What  makes 
you  so  cross  to-night,  Letitia  ?  " 

**  Cross  !   I  cro.<?s  ?    I'm  not  cross,  aunt  Penelope  !  " 

"  Well,  you're  something  very  like  it.  However,  I'm  not  going  to 
torment  you,  you  close  little  thing!  I  suppose  if  I  said  you  'poor' 
little  thing  you'd  tear  my  eyes  out.  There,  sit  still !  Letitia,  do  you 
remember  Bessie  Andernon  ?  ** 

**  Bessie  !  Bessie,  who  used  to  play  with  me  long  ago  ?  " 

**  Yes,  that  very  Besae.   Do  you  remember  her  ?  ** 

•*  Of  course  I  do." 

"  How  old  were  you  when  she  went  away  ?  " 
"About  nine,  I  think." 

"  And  she  was  three  years  older.  That  is  ten  years  ago.  Do  you 
recollect  why  she  was  sent  away  from  this  ?  '* 

**  Not  very  well.    For  some  bad  conduct,  I  think.** 

"  It  was  for  forging  a  letter,"  said  aunt  Penelope — "  a  letter  from  her 
schoolmaster  to  aunt  Janette,  asking  for  the  loan  of  some  money,  which 
she,  Miss  Bessie,  having  got  to  bring  to  him,  expended  on  sweetmeats. 
Tell  me  now,  Letitia,  what  was  she  like,  as  you  remember  her?** 

*'  Why,  of  course,  I  don't  recollect  her  very  distinctly,  but  I  know  she 
was  a  pale  girl  with  fair  hair.  But,  dear  me  !  aunt  Penelope,  you  must 
remember  all  about  her  yourself  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.  What 
has  put  her  in  your  head  to-night? ** 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  my  dear,  and  never  mind,  but  go  to  bed  and  rest 
your  poor  little  worried  brains.  Your  wits  aren't  so  bright  these  days, 
Letitia,  as  they  used  to  be:  but  you  can't  help  that,  poor  lamb.  There, 
good  night  I  ** 

And  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss,  nunt  Pen  walked  ofT  to  her  own 
chamber.   There  she  dofied  her  glowing  cap  and  put  on  her  night-cap ; 
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but  having  got  thui  fur  in  her  preparadoiui  for  her  couch,  die  t6SM 
lierself  up  in  a  great  shawl,  and  taking  her  candle  in  band,  went 
straight  downstairs  again  to  tlie  dining-room,  not  the  drawing-room. 
This  dining-ieooi  wss  sitoated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  and 
sttsined  by  a  low  flight  of  steps  and  a  landing.  It  was  a  long  room, 
with  high  wainscots  snd  red  hangings.  Here  she  oooUy  lit  the  lamp,  and 
ensconcing  heiself  In  an  arm-ehair  at  the  table^  deliberatel/  began  to 
feed.  The  fire  had  gone  out;  but  annt  Penelope  had  provided  herself 
with  a  shawL 

She  sat  ibr  shoot  an  hour  or  mofe^  now  and  again  loolung  at  her 
wateh|  and  glandng  towards  the  door.  After  two  o'clock  had  stmch,  and 
she  had  b^gnn  to  shift  about  nneasilj  in  her  chair,  the  door  softly  opened, 
sod  Mrs.  Archie  appeared  with  a  candle  In  her  hand.  She  was  in  a 
white  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair  twisted  np  for  the  night,  and  her  looks 
at  tfds  moment  justified  annt  Penelope's  preoonoeiTed  opinion,  that  shorn 
«f  the  becoming  bine  of  her  dress,  the  glitter  of  her  ornaments,  and  the 
fpsrkle  of  her  gaiety,  the  fair  *'£dielind  **  would  be  a  «  oommon-enoogh** 
lookitig  person  I 

Goodness  gracions,  Mrs.  Archie  { **  exclaimed  aunt  Penelope,  pnttiiig 
downherbook;  "idrnthasscsredye?  I  thought  yon^  hare  been  sound 
asleep  two  hours  ago,  after  your  journey !  ** 

Mrs.  Archie  was  prdhse  In  her  explanations.  She  had  been  looking 
Ibr  the  drawing-room,  having  left  her  xeticnle  there.  She  had  su^ 
a  terrlfie  headache,  die  could  not  sleep.  Her  smelling-salts,  which 
always  reHered  her,  were  in  the  reticule.  She  b^ged  pardon  of  aunt 
Penelopef  whose  ddightfiil  studies,  no  doubt,  rewsrded  her  ibr  a  loss  of 
deepydpo.  Ac 

Mrs.  Archie  lustily  withdrew.  Then  aunt  Pen  pushed  away  her  book, 
ga&ered  her  diawl  round  her,  and  got  np  with  hat  candle.  But  before 
die  left  the  room  die  wslked  round  the  walls,  psssiqg  her  hsnd  over  the 
wainscot  at  interrals,  and  sometimes  peering  into  tiie  cracks  snd  lines  with 
Ihe  candle  dose  to  ^e  wood.  After  this  inspection  die  diook  her  head 
warily,  smiled  to  hersdf,  and  went  off  to  her  room. 

Next  mommg,  to  the  dism^  of  many  present,  aunt  Mae  made  her 

iqipesrance  at  the  breddast-table.   On  the  night  before  die  had  just  been 

mounting  tiie  steps  of  her  *^  innde  car  ^  aunt  Mac's  dianderadan,"  some 

dy  consin  had  been  known  to  call  it),  when  the  edio  of  aunt  Pen's 

annonncement  to  sti^  the  night  reached  her  pretematurally  sharp  ears. 

She  had  at  once  descended,  and,  re-entering  the  house^  had  informed  aunt 

Janette  that  the  air  was  so  keen  she  ieared  a  return  of  toothache,  from 

which  die  had  sufiered  so  much  ten  years  ago.    She  would,  tiiereibre, 

inhabit  a  second  of  the  Glcnrig  spare  bed-rooms  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  clever  stroke  of  Mrs.  Pen ! "  soliloquized  she,  as  sLe  betook 

herself  to  her  chamber.    "  A  clever  stroke,  but  she  forgets  that  she  has 

Sabina  MacAlister  to  deal  with."   It  was  a  good  idea  to  try  and  get  the 

itait  of  me  in  that  way,  but  111  let  her  see  that  I  mean  to  keep  my  ground 
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vtUh  Mrs.  Aroliie,  %rlio  is  a  very  superior  person,  and,  I  am  sure,  despises 
her  wheedling  ways !  "  Whilst  kept  waking  by  the  energy  of  these  valiant 
reaolTC!*,  aunt  Mac  had  heard  a  step  in  the  passage,  and  peeping  from  her 
door  had  been  just  in  time  to  see  the  top  of  aunt  Penelope's  nightcap  dis- 
appearing down  the  stairs.  This  little  circiunstance  had  added  a  tinge  of 
niystery  to  aunt  Pen's  audacious  conduct;  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  hours 
which  had  elapsed  before  her  step  ascended  the  utair  again,  aunt  Mac  had 
been  iu  a  perfect  frenzy  of  curiosity. 

However,  iu  the  moriiinf^  there  was  aunt  Penelope  punctual  at  the 
early  brcukfaat-table,  as  fresh  and  as  pleasant  as  a  very  large  and  fully 
blown  cabbage  rose,  and  quite  unimpressed  by  aunt  Mac's  extra  austere 
glances,  and  the  extra  acid  tones  of  aunt  Mac's  voice. <  The  day  proved 
wet,  and  in  the  drawing-room  uncle  Kandal  had  his  paper,  whilst  aunt 
Janette  studied  a  book  called  Christian  Perfection  in  the  opposite  arm- 
cliair.  Mary  and  Raclu'l  sat  at  their  work-table,  and  each  uttered  half-a- 
dozen  phrases  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Mrs.  Archie,  after  delighting 
aunt  Mac  for  an  hour  with  her  elegant  conversation,  had  produced  a  novel, 
and  ensconced  herself  comfortably  in  a  sofa,  with  her  becoming  drapery 
swelling  in  silken  billows  around  her.  Letitia  had  found  so  much  to  do 
ehewhere  that  she  could  not  contrive  to  make  herself  visible  in  the 
drawing-room  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  And  so  the  two 
auuts  fat  opposite  to  one  another,  each  engaged  in  knitting,  aunt  Mac 
with  thin  needles  of  cold  blue  steel,  and  aunt  Pen  with  large  comfortable 
wooden  ones,  with  sealing-wax  heads,  which  she  bestowed  away  under 
her  arms,  while  she  phed  her  work  with  many  a  click  and  clack. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Mrs.  Archie  chanced  to  lay  doAvn  her 
novel  and  go  out  of  the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  aunt  Penelope 
wound  up  her  biill,  and  fastened  it  into  its  little  baakeL  with  the  hole  for 
the  cotton  to  run  through,  stuck  her  needles  into  her  work,  and  also  leil 
the  room. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Archie,"  she  said,  entering  the  dining-room, 
**  that  you'd  be,  maybe,  writing  a  line  to  your  good  man ;  and  as  I've  a 
letter  to  send  to  the  post  myself,  the  same  messenger  could  take  yours  and 
mine  to  Cushlake  together." 

Mrs.  Archie,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  .s;ud,  "  Oh,  thank  you  \  I  will  write  it  at  once  1  "  and  tripped  ofT  to 
her  own  room. 

**Kather  queer,'*  mused  aunt  Pen  as  she  marched  round  by  the 
wainscot  again,  like  a  general  reriewing  the  strength      Ms  batteries. 

Kather  queer  for  a  young  bride  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  writing  to  her 
husband  by  an  old  wife  like  me  1  '* 

« I  have  left  H  en  Ae  lall-table,**  said  Mn.  Axehie^  flntterii^  into 
die  drawing-room. 

And  annt  Pen  went  off  to  deposit  her  own  letter  beside  the  bride*s. 
She  lifted  up  Mrs.  Archie^s  dainty  little  note,  and  snnreyed  it  back 
and  front,  and  read  the  directioii  over  at  least  twenty  tanic»* 
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^Arcbiliald  HaeArlihisr,**  it  ran,  "19,  BatteHly  Tertaee,  Brampton, 
lioncknii  8«W**' 

Well,  Mn.  Penelope,  and  wliit  ia  there  io  etnmge  about  that  7  la  it 
not  jonr  nephew*a  correet  addreaa,  the  addresa  of  hia  lodging  where  he 
exiata  during  the  interrala  between  his  perioda  of  living  interment  in  the 
Temple?  Oh,  yes,  Mra.  Penelope  says,  but  that  ia  precisely  what  pusalea 
me  I  Then  die  takea  a  letter  from  her  pocket~Arehie*a  letter  to  hia 
mother  and  qpreada  it  out  upon  the  table,  and  peera  into  the  writing, 
nnd  then  again  into  that  on  the  envelope  addreiaed  by  the  fiur  Ethelind. 
Never  waa  there  a  prettier  oontrast  One^  bold,  dear,  a  little  nigged, 
with  here  and  there  a  miaohievoua  enrve  curling  up  like  a  laugh ;  very 
anggeative  of  Archie.  The  other,  fine,  weak,  ahmting,  pretty—- juat  the 
handwriting  ht  a  dainty,  &ir*oomplexioned  bride,  who  reada  novela,  and 
weara  blue  ailk  and  laoea.  The  result  of  aunt  Pen*a  inq»eotion  ia  a  twinkle 
of  the  eyea,  and  abe  goea  back  to  her  knitting. 

^  Now  what  ia  ahe  plotting  and  planning  ?  ejaenlated  aunt  Mao  Alister 
that  night,  when  ahe  found  herself  in  her  own  room.  She  keepa  coming 
and  goings  and  amiling  to  herael^  and  her  cyea  keep  twinUing  while  ahe 
lattkaihoae great  ooaraevufgar  needleaof  hers  I  And  ahe  keepa  watching 
thai  fwaat^  dcgant  creaUire,  juat  aa  a  cat  doea  a  mouae.  And  no  one  aeea 
It— oh,  dear,  no  t  Bandal  might  be  blind  aa  well  aa  deaf,  and  as  for  Janette, 
Bhe*s  as  ignorant  aa  a  baby  of  everything  but  the  Livea  of  the  Sainta  and 
Sandal*8  ailments. 

Soliloquizing  thus  at  a  late  hour,  aunt  Mao,  who  had  purpoaoily  left 
her  door  ajar,  heard  aunt  Pen*a  soft  step  going  past  again,  aa  on  the  night 
before.  She  at  once  got  up,  and  abaking  with  hurry  and  overflowing 
with  curioai^,  dressed  and  went  downstairs.  After  trying  several  dark 
xooma,  she  at  last  made  her  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  she  was  so 
astounded  at  seeing  aunt  Penelope  and  Mrs.  Archie  together,  that  she 
sank  into  a  chair  with  a  little  spasmodic  shriek.  Whereupon  aunt  Pene- 
lopc  turned  from  the  table  where  ahe  waa  standing,  doaed  the  door  aoftly, 
and  said  pleasantly — 

"  Keep  quiet,  if  you  please,  aunt  Mac.  Mrs.  Archie  and  I  are  just 
looking  lor  a  reticule  of  hers  that  she^s  apt  to  mislay  of  nights.  But 
there^s  no  need  to  wake  up  the  hoiiae  about  it.  I  think,  Mrs.  Archie, 
ve*li  give  it  up  lor  to-night.*' 

The  bride  was  standing  near  the  wainscot  with  her  candle  on  a  chair 
beside  her.  fihe  looked  pale  and  croaa  aa  she  took  her  light  and  prepared 
to  go. 

"  Mistress  Penelope  I "  burst  forth  aunt  Mac,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
why  you  think  proper  to  walk  about  the  house  at  nights  scaring  quiet 
people  in  their  beds.  Of  course  it's  nothing  to  me — I'm  nobody — but 
I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  rout  up  a  young  creature  like  that — a 

guest  in  the  house — a — a  "    Here  aunt  ^lac  clicked  with  linger  for  a 

moment.  "  Mrs.  Archie,"  she  went  on,  very  politely,  "  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  of  leaning  on  mj  arm,  and  allowing  me  to  conduct  you  to  your 
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cbamber  7  As  Tm  a  IfafiArHmr  mjself,  I  nuj  speak  for  my  broihar  ui 
mj  brothei^s  bouse.  I  am  distresMd  tfaat  jonr  sliunben  sEould  bave  been 
go  intraded  npoii.*' 

Tbis  was  no  doubt  ibe  sljle  oi  dietion  indulged  in  bj  annt  lfao»  "in 
IHiblin  in  ber  yootiu'*  Mrs.  Axobie  gnoioiisly  and  timidly  accepted 
ber  proteetioni  and  annt  Pen  wss  left  smiling  at  ber  candle  in  tbe  dining- 
room  alone. 

"  I  do  poaitiTely  tbink/'  said  amt  Mae,  as  sbe  prepared  a  second  time 
for  reat|  « I  do  beliere  tbat  fooliab,  saperstitioiis  woman  bas  b^gon  agpin 
to  ber  old  nonsense  abont  tbat  treasmre.  Treasnrei  indeed  I  Asifmer 
tban  she  is  would  not  bare  fonnd  it  long  ago  if  it  bad  been  tberel  As  if 
ibe  lIscArtbnn  fbemsdres  did  not  know  tbeir  own  aflBurs  best !  Ob, 
tbst*s  wbat  abe*s  plotting  and  planning  about  t  And  HI  stake  my  bead 
tbat  abe*s  trying  to  coax  or  wony  tbat  nice  Mrs.  Arcbieinto  ber  datcbcs. 
Sbe  wants  ber  bdp  in  some  way  or  otber.  Perbaps  to  nae  ber  influence 
witb  Arbbie  to  get  tbe  bouse  pulled  down,  Wbat  else  could  bavebiougbt 
ber  below  tbese  two  nigbts  and  Mrl  Arbbie  witb  ber?  But  trust  a  real 
MacArtbur  for  finding  out  ber  plots  I  Ob,  HI  atake  my  bead  upon  it  1  ** 

Wbati  aunt  Mao  I  witb  tbe  rigid  capi  and  tbe  MacArtbur  noBe,andtl|e 
fine  plaited  firont  and  all?  Take  care,  aunt  Mac  And  yet  abe  would 
bare  been  willing  to  stske  ber  bands  in  addition,  if  abe  could  bare  seen 
annt  Penelope  at  tbat  moment,  as  sbe  stood  smiling  orer  a  sbarp  instru- 
ment witb  a  bandle^  wbicb  sbe  bed  found  smong  fbe  cbain  near  wber^ 
Mn.  Arcbie  bad  itood,  cloae  by  tbe  wainscot. 

n. 

AHOfHiB  day  arrived,  and  nellber  of  tbe  aunts  made  any  aign  of  fetuming 
to  ber  town  reaidence  at  Gnablake ;  annt  Pen  stayed  and  annt  Mae  stayed. 

"Obt  I  certainly  expect  a  letter  to-day/'  warbled  Mrs.  Archie,  in 
answer  fo  a  query  put  by  soBU  one  at  tbe  brcakfiMt-table. 

Aunt  Pen  was  not  mucb  in  the  diawing-room  tbat  morning,  and  it 
flbaaeed  tbat  she  got  the  letter-bag  firat,  and  earned  it  witb  ber  to  ber 
own  room,  Arrired  there,  we  are  afifaid  the  reader  will  be  shocked  to 
learn  ber  nest  proceeding.  Having  found  a  letter  addieaaed  in  ber  nepbew^s 
writing  to  *'  Wn,  Archibald  MacArtbur,  Glenrig,  Cuablake,  eo.  Antrim/' 
abe  held  it  orer  a  dish  of  hot  water,  and  opened  it  easily.  She  then  took 
out  tbe  endoiure  and  read  it.  Haring  done  so,  a  smile  overspread  aunt 
Penefope*8 round  face— aamile  ao  broad,  that  some  people,  seeing  it,  would 
bare  concluded  that  a  crown,  or  a  fortune  at  least,  had  been  laid  at  her 
feet.  Having  finished  reading,  she  coolly  looked  up  the  letter  in  a  box, 
and  folding  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  placed  it  in  the  envelope.  Then  she 
aat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Temple,  London,  which  she 
carried  away  and  sent  off  to  Cushlake  to  the  post ;  and  after  completing 
all  these  arrangements,  she  introduced  the  letter-bag  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Archie  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read  her  letter.    On  her 
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return,  aunt  Penelope  hoped  her  nephew  Archie  ^vas  veiy  well.  "  Oh, 
yeel  "  Ethelind  awued  her,  as  she  nettled  among  her  flounces  egem  with 

her  novel.    "  Oh,  yes,  very  well,  Teiy  well  indeed  1  " 

*^  Archie  is  beginning  to  write  a  great  deal  better  than  he  did,"  re* 
narked  Rachel,  taking  up  the  envelope  which  Mrs.  Archie  had  left  osten- 
tatiotisly  upon  the  table.  "  This  is  not  so  hurried  ae  he  used  to  write;  it 
18  Teiy  nice  and  fine."  The  bride*e  cheeks  grew  a  shade  pinker,  end 
aunt  Penelope  smiled,  but  no  one  anewered  Iiachers  observation. 

Three  nights  psssed,  daring  which  Mrs.  Arcliie  never  once  had  occasion 
to  eeoe  down  searching  for  her  reticule  after  twelve  o^clock,  and  the  two 
aunts  were  eufiered  to  skirmish  about  the  house  in  their  nightcaps,  and 
come  in  collision  with  their  candles  in  dark  rooms  to  their  hearts'  content. 
But  on  the  fourth  night,  when  aunt  Pen  was  In  the  act  of  screwing  up  her 
curl-papers,  she  heard  a  '  click '  at  her  door,  and  discovered  that  she  was 
locked  into  her  room.  Finding  this,  she  sat  down  upon  the  nearest  chair 
and  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  "  Well  done  I "  she  ejaculated, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  very  well  done  indeed  1  You're  a  deverer  woman,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Archie,  than  even  I  gave  you  credit  for  !  " 

Aunt  MacAlister,  who  also  found  her  door  locked,  was  not  so  amiable 
over  the  discovery,  but  fumed  about  her  room  in  a  fury  at  the  impudence, 
the  audacity,  the  cunning  of  that  low-bred  woman.  But  she  would  be  even 
with  her,  she  vowed  she  would.  She  would  bide  her  time  and  outwit  her 
in  the  end.  She  would  have  a  second  key  to  fit  her  door,  and  the  next  night 
would  walk  down  to  her  in  tlie  midst  of  her  secret  doings.  And  when  at 
last  aunt  Mac  consoled  herself  with  her  pillow  she  dreamed  of  aunt  Pene- 
lope dressed  as  an  Italian  peasant,  and  covered  with  jewels,  riding  off  from 
Glenrig  attended  by  a  company  of  brigands,  each  of  whom  carried  a  coffer 
of  gold  before  him  on  his  saddle.  And  it  would  be  using  much  too  weak 
an  expression  to  say  that  aunt  Mac  looked  daggers  at  aunt  Pen  at  the 
breakfast- table  next  morning.  Spears  and  javelins  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  cutting  intensity  of  glance  with  which  she  favoured  her. 

That  day,  in  passing  down  the  hall,  aimt  Penelope  observed  a  second 
of  those  pretty  missives  addressed  to  Butterfly  Terrace,  Brompton,  lying 
conspicuously  on  the  hall  table.  And  now  shudder  again,  virtuous  reader, 
for  this  wicked  aunt  Pen  took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  After- 
wards she  read  it  in  her  own  room,  and  it  never  lefl  Glenrig.  On  returning 
to  the  drawing-room  after  this  exploit  she  found  that  Mrs.  Archie  had  had 
another  letter  from  her  husband,  in  which  he  stated  tliat  he  found  it 
impossible  to  go  to  Glenrig  for  a  considerable  time,  and  wished  her  to 
return  at  once  to  London.  They  could  pay  a  good  visit  together  durinq; 
the  long  vacation;  he  must  defer  it  till  then;  and  jSIrs.  Archie,  like  a  leal 
and  loving  wife,  was  most  anxious  to  depart  without  delay,  although  with 
overwhelming  regret,  and  gratitude  for  her  delightful,  if  short,  sojourn  in 
the  home  of  her  dear  liusbaud.  Aunt  Pen,  entering  the  room,  sat  down 
quietly  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  little  storm  of  mild  di.smay  and  per- 
suasion which  had  arisen  ofler  Miu  Archie's  announcement  of  her  lord  s 
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behesti  and  her  own  resolve.  Aant  MacAlister  was  strong  indeprecitioo, 
Modemning  her  nephew  loudly ;  and  uncle  Randal  and  aunt  Janette,  though 
they  loved  not  their  fine  daughter-in-law,  tried  for  the  sake  of  their 
worshipped  son,  to  make  believe  to  their  own  kindly  hearts  that  they  were 
Sony  to  lose  her.  Maiy  and  Bachel  said  nothing,  bat  then  that  was  their 
more  usual  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

^  Well,  well,  Penelope,"  said  mild  little  Mrs.  Janette,  ''it's  very  lucky, 
as  she  is  reaolved  to  go,  that  we  hare  asked  our  finends  to  oome  to-night 
We'll  give  her  one  glens  dance  before  she  goes.*' 

To  this  aunt  Penelope  nodded  and  smiled  acquiescence  over  her 
knitting.  And  Mrs,  An^e  writhed  uneasily  on  her  sofa,  and  watched 
aunt  Pen  intently  out  of  her  pale  blue-green  eyes  fiom  behind  her  nord. 
And  still  aunt  Pen  sat  in  the  window  counting  her  stitches,  with  her 
eyes  puckered  up  in  the  sun,  and  her  chedn  broad  with  cfatent  and 
£^X)d  humour.  And  after  that  Mrs.  Archie  did  not  appear  much  in  the 
drawing-room  that  day,  bemg  occupied  upstairs  in  packing  her  trunks, 
and  preparing  her  dress  for  the  evening. 

For  there  was  to  be  a  party  at  Glenrig  that  night.  Not  the  kind  of 
country  ball  where  the  dancing  commences  at  eleven,  and  a  professional 
musician  comes  down  by  train  from  the  -nearest  important  town  to  play 
the  polkas  and  masurkas;  but  a  species  of  old-ftshioned  country  party, 
where  the  matrons  come  in  their  good  well-kept  silks  and  satins  of  decent 
make,  and  wear  caps  which  they  bring  tenderly  pinned  up  in  their  lace 
pocket-handkerchiefi ;  where  a  young  lady  may  consider  herself  full- 
dressed  in  a  high  white  muslin  with  a  rose  in  her  haur,  and  her  partner 
for  the  first  dance  hands  her  the  seed-cake  from  the  round  table,  where 
tea  is  being  made  for  the  company ;  and  where  the  old  ladies  regale  them- 
selves over  their  gossip  in  the  comer  with  hot  sally-Ion,  and  send  back 
their  cups  for  a  little  more  sugar. 

Evening  arrived,  and  the  drawing-room  was  filled  early  with  a  right 
merry  company.  The  ghrls  tied  theur  sandals  and  smoothed  out  their 
sashes  up  in  aunt  Janette's  room,  and  then  came  down  In  groups  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  old  ladies  nodded  their  heads  together  for  a  few 
minutes  after  they  had  pinned  on  their  caps,  and  then  followed  them. 
And  the  young  men  placed  chairs  for  the  young  ladies,  and  hoped  they 
had  enjoyed  thdr  drive,  and  had  not  caught  cold ;  hoped  that  Miss  Annie's 
parcel  came  all  right  by  the  postman,  and  that  cousin  Kate  found  the 
ribbon  chosen  in  town  the  other  day  of  the  right  shade.  And  Mary  and 
Bachel  looked  very  nice  with  their  white  shoulders  peeping  out  of  their 
lilao  silks,  and  Letitia  made  tea  as  usual  in  her  white  muslin  and 
fitvourite  coral  neddace.  Her  faoe  was  fiiirer  and  her  hair  cloudier  than 
th^  used  to  appear,  and  her  wide-awake  amber  e^  seemed  to  have 
got  darker  settings  than  they  had  a  month  ago.  But  some  one  speaks, 
and  the  colour  runs  red  over  her  cheek,  and  ahe  laughs  a  gay  laugh. 
The  child  who  runs  to  put  salt  on  a  bird's  tail  is  as  wise  as  the  person 
who  ever  expected  to  find  Letitia  sentimentalizing.  And  Mrsb  Archie 
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comet  in,  in  s  dond  of  bine  crape  spangled  with  nlTer,  and  with  pearls 
twisted  in  her  Mr  ringlets,  and  the  country  girls  in  their  simple  attire 
gaze  at  her  in  a  maae  of  admiration  as  she  floats  into  a  chair  and  consents 
to  be  helped  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

And  now  the  fun  begins  and  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  Letitia 
dancing  more  blithely  than  anybody,  only  detected  once  by  aunt  Pen  in 
a  tired  Ihr-away  look  of  the  eyes.  But  who  deserved  blame  for  that? 
Aunt  Penelope  need  not  be  always  watching  somebody !  And  indeed 
aunt  Pen  herself  did  not  escape  without  criticism  that  nighf,  for  aunt 
Mac  nerer  ibigaTe  her  fbr  the  country  dance  in  which  she  had  the  bad 
taste  to  join.  A  woman  come  to  her  time  of  lilb.  Faugh  I  it  was  too 
ridiculous  1 

The  erening  sped  and  the  supper  came,  carried  in  on  trays,  and  handed 
about  like  the  tea.  And  after  Mrs.  Archie  had  eaten  her  supper,  she 
changed  her  seat,  once,  twice^  thrice,  getting  nearer  the  door  each  time, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  and  at  last  dipped  out  of  the  room  whilst  aunt 
Pen  was  diseusnng  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and  lending  a  sympathising 
ear  to  the  tale  of  domestic  woes  poured  therrin  by  a  neighbotir  whose 
senrant  had  had  the  unheard-of  audadty  to  get  married.  "And  there 
she  walked  out  on  Sunday  morning  as  brasen  as  you  please,  and  came 
liotne  with  a  ring  on  her  finger  1**  Aunt  Pto  waited  till  her  wing,  and 
her  duties  of  consoler,  were  finished,  snd  then,  sending  awi^  her  plate, 
shock  a  crumb  ftom  the  brown  and  gold-oolour  brocade^  and  left  the 
drawing-room. 

The  hall  was  alight^  but  the  dining-room  at  its  extreme  end  had  been 
left  in  fingotlen  darkness.  Thither  aunt  Pen  turned  her  st^s,  taking  no 
fight.  On  entering  solUy,  she  perceived  a  square  vista  of  brightness, 
whose  rays  streamed  firom  the  most  distant  wainscot.  She  crept  very 
noiselessly  round  the  dark  wsUs  to  the  i^ot,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
fair  Ethelind  down  on  her  knees  before  something  li^e  a  trunk,  in  what 
seemed  a  small  doset  or  passsge,  running  behind  the  wainscot.  She  was 
hurrying  madly  over  the  contents  of  the  chest,  or  whatever  reoeptade  it 
might  be,  and  aunt  Pen  could  hear  her  enraged  panting  whispers^  as  die 
tossed  about  the  mouldy  contents,  evidently  finding  only  disappointment  in 
her  search. 

Nothing,  after  all  V*  she  groaned ;  "  nothing  but  an  old  cake-basket, 
two  salt-cellars,  and  a  trumpery  old  yellow  satin  gown  I" 

Aimt  Pendcpe,  shaking  with  langhter,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 
did  the  pand  into  its  place,  dosing  the  aperture  from  without. 

And  away  went  this  cruel  aunt  Pen,  closing  the  dining-room  door  as 
die  came  out.  "  Nicely  caged  at  last,"  she  said;  '*and  now,  if  Archie  does 
not  fail  me,  he'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes! " 

What  with  the  dancing  and  talking,  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  heard 
the  arrival  of  a  conveyance  at  the  door ;  and  when  "  Mr.  Archie,  God 
bless  his  handsome  face  1 "  invaded  the  hall,  witli  his  rugs  and  scarfs  and 
portmanteau,  Bridget  foigot  dl  propriety,  clapped  her  hands,  and  was 
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rnibiiig  off  to  tlie  diawing-room  with  the  news.  Bat  Aiehie  md,  *^Don\ 
mlemxpt  the  dancing,  Bridget.  Fm  glad  to  see  tbat  nothing  is  wroBg.  FU 
go  up  and  get  rid  of  these  thiogs^  and  then  surprise  them.    Get  me  • 

light." 

And  sOy  to  stmt  Pen's  infinite  satisfaction,  and  the  bewilderment  of 
every  one  else,  the  door  opened  in  the  middle  s  dance,  and  lawyer 
Archie  walked  in.  Bather  a  cheer  than  a  murmnr  of  welcome  filled  the 
room,  and  aunt  Janette  foigot  herself  so  fiur  as  to  &11  into  her  son's  arms 
in  presenee  of  her  guests. 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  pleasant,"  said  Archie,  after  the  greets 
ings  were  orer  and  he  had  sat  down  by  bis  iifUher's  chair  and  surveyed 
the  company,  rather  lestlemly,  as  if  searching  for  some  ftoe  not  yet  visible. 
"  Very  pleasant  to  see  so  msny  fiiends  all  together  on  one's  arrival  home." 

"  But  you  don't  ask  for  your  wife,  nephew  Archie,"  eaidatintPsDtllyly. 

"  For  whom  7  "  asked  Archie,  taming  a  blank  fiice  o^n  her. 

"  Your  wife." 

"  Oh,  come,  aunt  Pen,  yoa're  as  bad  as  ever  I  see  1  Well,  we'll  have 
it  out  by-and-bj." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest^  nephew  Archie.   I  say,  why  don't  you  ask  for 

your  wife?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  your  wife,"  said  old  Randal. 

"Oh,  yes,  Archie  dear,  your  wife,  you  know  1 "  said  aont  Janette, 
looking  nervously  in  her  son's  face.  Archie's  puzzled  eyes  scanned  the 
groups  of  inquiring  faces  around  him.  He  began  to  think  he  was  the 
victim  of  some  joke  in  which  all  present  were  leagoed  against  him.  Aunt 

Pen  camo  to  the  rf  scuc. 

"  Look  here,  now,"  she  said;  "  Archie,  did  you  write  that  letter?  " 

Lctitia  all  this  time  liad  been  standing  invisible  behind  a  curtain, 
drumming  with  her  fingers  on  the  window-shutter.  She  stopped  drumming. 

Archie  took  the  letter  which  aunt  Pen  gave  him,  and  looked  it  over. 
Then  he  laughed,  once,  twice,  and  again,  and  again,  so  gaily,  with  such  a 
genuine  ring,  that  every  one  joined  perforce.  *'  No,  Til  swear  I  never 
did  1 "  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  his  voice. 

**  But  is  it  not  your  writing  ?" 

"  Faith,  it's  uncommonly  like  it.  At  least  it's  very  like  what  I  might 
write  if  I  were  on  my  good  behaviour." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  aunt  Pen,  Avho  seemed  to  have  taken  upon  her  the 
duty  of  ppokeswoman  for  the  family,  "  our  reasons  for  believing  you  to 
have  a  wile  are,  firstly,  that  precious  epistle  in  your  hand  ;  secondly,  the 
arrival  of  the  lady ;  and,  thirdly,  your  regular  letters  to  her  since  she 
came,  and  hers  to  you." 

Archie  extended  iiis  left  hand.  "  Will  any  of  you  gentlemen  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  pincli  ?  " 

**0f  snuff?"  asked  a  stout  little  genthrman,  producing  his  box.  No, 
Archie  said,  laughing,  but  a  pinch  on  his  flesh,  to  assure  him  that  he  was 
awake.    After  some  one  had  performed  that  kind  oifice  for  him,  Archie 
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proceeded  to  make  a  epeecb,  ^vhich,  being  quite  ia  liie  wajt  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  found  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

-  I  beg  to  Btatei**  he  said,  "  to  this  good  company,  that  X  am  not 
manied,  nor  did  I  ever  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  lady  rejoicing  in  the 
romantic  name  of  *  Ethelind.*  I  now  understand  why  aunt  Penelope 
wrote  off  to  me  to  come  home  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  concluded  you  must 
be  all  dead,  or  the  house  have  fallen  at  least;  and  also,  I  suppose,  why 
she  was  so  urgent  to  know  all  particulars  of  my  habit  as  to  the  posting  of 
my  letters  home;  and  also  as  much  as  possible  about  the  servants  at  my 
lodging  in  Brompton.  If  it  will  throw  any  light  on  this  affair,  I  will  state 
that  it  has  been  my  custom  to  write  my  letters  for  Glcnrig  during  the 
evening  at  Brompton,  and  to  leave  them  on  the  table  for  the  servant;  for 
whose  sake  I  had  been  led  to  understand  an  obliging  milkman  took  them 
away  and  posted  them  early  in  the  morning.  Of  the  servants  I  can  tell 
very  little.  The  maid  who  attended  upon  me  until  about  a  montli  ngo  was 
a  rather  nice-looking,  fair-haired  girl ;  but  I  did  not  like  her  much,  as  I 
suspected  her  more  than  once  of  meddling  >vith  my  loose  papers.  She  left, 
and  another  came  in  her  place,  a  quiet-looking  young  ■woman,  of  whom  1  had 
never  any  reason  to  complain.  It  was  rather  strange,  however,  that  when 
I  told  her,  the  night  before  last,  that  I  should  start  for  Ireland  in  the 
morning,  and  must  be  wakened  early,  she  dropped  my  slippers  in  a  panic 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  And  the  next  morning,  as  I  was  leaving,  my 
landlady  was  in  great  trouble,  as  it  seemed  Surah  had  iuft  the  house 
suddenly,  and  not  returned." 

"The  best  thing  she  could  do,  I  think  !  "  said  aunt  Pen.  And  then 
she,  on  her  side,  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  in  which  she  triumphantly 
informed  the  company,  with  many  a  laughing  pause,  and  many  an  energetic 
nod  of  her  brilliant  cap,  of  how  she  had,  from  the  first,  recognized  in  the 
would-be  Mrs.  Archie  her  former  protegee,  Bessie  Anderson,  the  grand- 
child of  old  Nannie,  who  knew  the  secret  hiding-place  of  the  supposed 
treasure ;  and  how,  recollecting  the  grandmother's  boast,  and  Bessie's 
cleverness  and  covetous  disposition,  she  had  found  no  difBciUty  in  arriving 
at  the  motive  of  tlio  hoax  ;  also  that  on  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  Bessie 
had  been  sent  from  Glenrig  in  disgrace  ten  years  ago  for  cleverly  forging 
a  letter,  she  had  hardly  been  surprised  at  the  successful  deception  she  liad 
been  enabled  to  attempt.  Then  slio  recounted  her  nightly  adventures 
with  the  fair  "Ethelind,"  and  histly  proceeded  to  read  aloud  two  letters. 
This  was  the  first : — 

DsAB  Bnsn^An  is  wcO  lieie.   A.  U.  is  going  on  as  vmsI.  I  neei?«4  year 

letter,  and  I  bonsd  it  as  agreed.  I  got  a  letter  to  post  from  A.  M.  to  bis  mothtfl',  and 
bnined  it  also,  as  agreed.  I  hope  all  is  proinp:  well.  Don't  forpct  to  send  me  the 
eaTtlopas.  CM  8      is  getting  crota  aboat  her  money.— Your  faithful  friend, 

SAaABOaSBK. 

A  chorus  of  ezdamations  hailed  this  letter.  Aimt  Uae  wu  hy  iBoM 
time  growing  very  white  and  blue  in  the  fiMse.   Archie  was  in  agonies  of 
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laugliter ;  uncle  Randal  waa  listening  with  all  his  might ;  aunt  Janctte 
was  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  bewilderment;  Maiy  and  Rachel  were  trying  to 
understaud;  Letitia  was  etill  invisible.  Aunt  Fen  proceeded  with  the  next 
letter. 

Sbab  SiBAH^Why  did  yaa  send  me  a  abeet  of  blank  paper?  Ton  know  I  am 

ao  mueioiu  for  news.  Write  qtdel^  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on.  The  two  old  aunts 
arc  still  here  and  vert-  trouhlcsonie.  I  did  not  count  on  having  them  to  deal  with.  One 
of  them  goes  Ri\vinu:  about  the  houpc  at  night,  and  I  know  she  snspccts  me.  The 
other  one  watches  her  as  well  as  she  watches  me.  I  have  fonnd  the  place,  however, 
and  will  search  it  whenever  I  can.  I  locked  np  the  two  old  aants  the  other  night,  and 
had  the  field  to  myaelf.  One  of  the  panela  ia  the  end  waU  of  the  duiiag^ooai  didu 
btiekf  as  granny  said.  I  must  try  and  get  out  of  this  ai  aoon  as  I  can.  I  can't  tell 
yet  what  I  shall  have  with  me.  I  enclose  tlic  envelopes.  Use  the  moat  etudeadjf 
wriUem  one  first.  Be  sore  yon  watch  weU,  and  don't  foigct  to  burn  this. 

BE88IB  Amnaaosr. 

"  I,  being  the  suspicious  old  aunt,"  said  aunt  Pen,  folding  the  paj>cr 
with  mock  solemnity,  "  stole  these  letters,  and  inside  the  last  I  found  these 
envelopes,  enclosed  all  ready  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  epistles 
received  by  Mi.^s  Bes.sie  from  her  disinterested  friend,  Miss  Green.  This 
evening  I  gave  her  a  hint  of  my  nephew's  expected  arrival  here  before 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  think  it  has  hastened  her  movements  a  little. 
And  now,  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  got  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

Here  aunt  Mac,  having  probably  got  a  return  of  that  toothache 
from  which  she  had  Buffered  so  much  ten  years  ago,  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  And  after  the  Hhrieks  of  laughter,  which  had  rung  through  the 
drawing-room,  had  somewhat  subsided,  aunt  Pen  went  off  to  free  the 
fiir  *' Ethclind  "  from  her  captivity.  But  lo  !  the  bird  had  flown!  On 
discovering  which  fact,  aunt  Pen  looked  neither  surprised  nor  displeased. 
The  blue  crape  dress  and  many  other  articles  (value  for  old  S — 's  money, 
possibly)  were  afterwards  found  in  her  room,  but  *'  ^Irs.  Archie  "  was 
never  seen  again  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glcnrig.  A  merry  country- 
dance  concluded  the  evening,  Letitia  and  Archie  leading  off;  and  aunt 
Mac  having  departed  in  her  *'  .shanderadan,"  aunt  Penelope  ventured  to 
join.  We  have  only  now  to  add  that  on  the  next  day,  Letitia,  creeping 
into  the  wonderful  closet  to  see  what  manner  of  place  it  might  be, 
laughingly  dragged  forth  the  old  yellow  satin  goAvn.  It  was  very  heavy 
and  thick,  and  being  ripped  up,  proved  to  be  filled,  between  the  lining 
and  the  satin,  with  a  quantity  of  old-fashioned  jewels  of  valuable  descrip- 
tion, and  goodly  guineas  to  a  large  amoimt. 

A  slab  in  Cushlake  churcli  covers  good  old  uncle  Randal — "Also 
Janette  his  wife."  The  two  aunt*',  their  "warfare  o'er,"  sleep  soundly 
hard  by.  Mary  and  Kachel  have  grown-up  sons  and  dauglitei-s.  And 
Letiiia  and  Archie,  when  they  come  to  Glenrig  for  the  summer,  tell  their 
children  the  merry  story  of  that  clever  Bessie  who  gave  them  so  merry  a 
laugh)  and  found  for  them  the  wonderful  hidden  closet. 
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Thi  claims  of  different  communities  to  speak  the  primeral  language — ^the 
laDgnage  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise — give  amusing  evidenoe  of  pride 
and  ignorance.    Among  the  nationa  who  recognize  the  authoritj  of  the 

Bible  (though  the  bogk  says  nothing  on  the  enbject),  Hebrew  is  generallj 
believed  to  have  the  highest  pretensions  to  antiquity  ;  but  many  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  Biscayan  writers  have  been  peftistcnt  in  aRserting  for  the 
Gambrian  and  the  Euscara  the  honour  of  being  the  fons  et  ortgo  of  all 
other  tongues.  The  latest  claim  has  been  put  forward  for  the  Hawaiian, 
or  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  being  that  iirom  which  the 
Tenerable  Sanscrit  and  all  its  descendants  are  derived.* 

The  Hawaiian  has  the  attraction  of  presenting  llie  very  simplest 
elements  as  regards  sounds  ;  tlic  smallest  number  of  consonants  pos- 
sessed by  any  known  tongue,  namely,  seven  ;  its  vowels,  the  ordinary 
five,  pronounced  M-ith  only  the  modification  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
utterance,  tlie  vowel  sounds  greatly  preponderating ;  there  is  no  combi- 
nation of  consonants  whatever  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel, 
and  every  word  has  a  vowel  termination.  That  such  a  tongue  must  be 
spoken  with  great  facility,  is  very  obvious ;  that  it  can  have  no  very 
considerable  variety  of  syllables,  is  equally  so  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
characterized  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  syllables  is  a  necessity 
imposed  by  the  paucity  and  poverty  of  its  elementary  character.  Dis- 
tinctness of  enunciation  is  not,  however,  the  result  of  this  simplicity  ; 
and  the  variety  of  names  given  by  navigators  to  Hawaiian  persons,  places, 
and  things,  shows  that  the  native  words  had  to  the  ears  of  strangers  an 
imperfect  uttenmce.  The  Hawaiians  have  no  r,  yet  the  elongated  a  is 
oflen  written  ar ;  I  and  r  are  scarcely  distinguishable  \  so  the  capital  is 
eometimes  written  Honolulu,  sometimes  Honururu. 

Such  a  language  must  have  had  its  birth  in  a  rude  civilization.  It 
sufficed  for  the  simple  wants  of  an  aboriginal  population,  for  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  that  were  few,  and  for  the  naming  of  objects  confmod 
to  the  produce  of  the  same  soil  and  the  same  climate.  Science  there  wiw 
none,  and  it  demanded  no  tonn  of  expression.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  simple,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  somewhat  vaguely 
recognized  or  understood ;  so  that  law  itself  would  but  be  represented 
by  a  phraseology  connected  less  with  reason  or  equity  than  with  long 

*  *  I  believe  it  win  be  fcnndlliatflntfioMtoiigiiMwhidi  we  designate 
Bnropeaa  langaagcs  have  thdr  fame  root  and  origin  in  the  Polynesian  langaago.  I 
am  certain  this  is  the  case  as  rcpnrds  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  I  find  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  so  as  to  the  Latin  and  other  more  modem  tongues — in  short,  as  to  all  European 
l&nguages,  oki  and  young." — Dr.  T.  Roe  on  the  Polynesian  Languages.  Hana  Maiii, 
18«t. 
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usage  and  recognized  power.  In  the  field  of  ethics  still  less  would  be  the 
clear  distinctions  betw^een  right  and  wrong — between  vices  and  virtues. 
And  so,  of  course,  in  the  higher  regions  of  intellect.  "Who  could  give 
to  a  savage  any  correct  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  Philosophy  in  the 
abstract,  or  by  any  of  its  practical  branches,  moral  or  physical  ?  What 
creates  and  enriches  language  is  intercourse  with  others — commercial 
intercourse  more  than  any  other,  and  especially  intercourse  with  superior 
races.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  resemblance  Avhi<')i  OAists  between  the 
numerals  even  of  remote  nations.  These  were  necessary  to  the  commonest 
operations  of  barter,  and  may  be  traced  from  country  to  countr}',  accom- 
panying the  merchant  adventurer  on  his  way.  But  without  intercourse 
there  will  be  found  to  be  few  affinities  of  language ;  probably,  none 
whatever  where  evidence  exists  of  absolute  isolation,  and  the  ethnological 
type  is  without  resemblance  to  any  other. 

Naturally  enough,  refined  distinctions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
■canty  nomenclature  of  rude  nations.  Many  ideas  which  are  clear  to 
the  instrncted,  and  for  which  they  easily  find  expression,  are  confiised 
to  the  mind  of  the  savage,  and  confused  conception  necessitates  imperfect 
expression.  There  are  tribes  that  cannot  count  the  first  five  numbers, 
who  represent  two  by  repeating  one  and  one,  and  who  have  a  single  word 
for  many  or  multitude — such  as  stars,  sands,  or  leaves.  In  tlic  Hawaiian 
language  there  are  only  six  words  for  colours :  there  is  no  distinction 
between  black,  blue,  and  deep  green  ;  between  bright  yellow  and  white  ; 
between  red  and  brown.  Words  for  white  and  black,  dark  and  light,  the 
green  of  earth  and  the  blue  of  heaven,  will  everywhere  be  found.  To 
express  what  is  round  and  what  is  square,  words  are  not  wanting ;  but  for 
the  many  less  marked  varieties  of  shape,  words  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

When,  for  physical  and  tangible  objects,  the  vocabulary  is  scant,  it 
will  be  still  more  wiuiting  in  words  which  convey  the  mental  emotions. 
In  the  Hawaiian  language,  all  the  friendly  affections— lore,  sympathy, 
gratitude,  esteem,  kindness,  benevolence,  tenderness — have  a  single  repre- 
sentative in  the  word  Aloha  f  a  word  so  resembling  the  hailing  of  our 
mariners  (holla,  halol)  that  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Hawaiian  annals 
that  the  sailors  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  often  uttered  "AJoha, 
aloha  I "  to  which  a  friendly  interpretation  was  immediately  giTen  by 
the  natives.  The  more  vehement  passions,  such  as  hate  and  anger,  have 
a  greater  variety  of  expression.  HuhUf  the  word  for  rage,  literally  meana 
tmllf  noell ;  as  we  say  swelling,  bursting  with  passion. 

Besemblances  between  vowel  utterances,  In  different  laz^goi^geB,  for  the 
flame  object^  do  little  to  prove  their  wigin  from  the  same  source.  For 
^  an  object  so  universal  as  water,  the  aounds  a,  o,  ^  ^  and  u,  will  be  found 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Th»  simplest  sounds  will 
generally  be  used  to  represent  the  most  common  objects.  A  novelty 
introduced  will  in  most  cases  necessitate  a  combination,  unless  the  oljeefe 
indicated  bring  with  it  its  foreign  name. 

To  the  influenee  of  AiiOf  modificatioiia  of  the  normal  tonguea  of  the 
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indent  world  are  prindpally  to  he  traced.  And  this  Is  quite  natural, 
eonadering  the  adyanced  civilization  of  many  of  the  Oriental  races,  their 
migratorj  habita,  the  comparative  profuseness  of  their  idioms,  so  fitted  to 
enrich  the  dialects  of  less  advanced  peoples.  And  it  may  be  obaerved 
that,  of  the  meit  extended  of  the  Asiatio  tongues— thai  of  the  GUnese^ 
who  wen  ad  »  wandering  people — scarcely  a  word  is  to  be  Ibond  in  tiie 
Toeabnlaries  of  the  West  The  monoqrUaldo  roots  of  the  Sanseiit  may  be 
traced  in  the  great  divisions  of  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  SehTOnto  languages ; 
but  of  the  Huxm-hwOf  the  dassio  speech  of  China,  it  is  believed  that 
scarcely  a  single  word  has  made  its  way  to  the  Tooabnhviss  of  civilisa- 
tion; except,  sa  in  the  ease  cf  Tea,  CKo,  Tchai,  where  the  article  repre- 
sented Is  esclnsively  of  Chinese  growth. 

1£  in  Asia  the  sooroes  are  to  be  sought  of  the  xamifieatifmf  of  many 
hmgnages,  we  may  also  regard  it  as  the  field  where  languages  were  (hsed 
ci  a  higher  antiquity  than  are  preserved  in  any  easting  reeorda  The 
histoiy  of  language  is  involved  in  darkness,  like  the  histoiy.  of  man ;  but 
language  must  in  all  times  have  represented  the  eivilisalion  with  which 
it  was  associaled— decaying  with  decaying  peoples,  progresnng  and  im- 
proving wherever  the  human  race  progreswd  or  improved. 

The  ftrther  we  remove  from  Central  Asia,  the  fewer  will  be  the 
affinities  ibund  with  Asian  tongues— an  evident  proof  that  the  laqgnage 
of  those  remote  rc|^ktts  Add  not  a  common  origin ;  ibr.  If  they  had  audi 
an  ci^in,  thety  would  be  less  dianged  than  those  from  whence,  liy  the 
advocates  of  a  nng|e  primitive  tongqe^  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived. 
The  idiom  most  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  Latin  is  not  that  now 
spoken  in  Italy  or  Spain,  ibr  Itslian  and  Spanish  have  been  created  out 
of  the  inflnenoe  of  many  invasions^  which  have  modified  the  language  d 
YiigilandTkcitas;  while  in  the  distant  Iheia,  the  Vallachian,  as  spoken 
at  the  present  hour,  bears  a  near  resemUanee  to  the  idiom  used  in  the 
.  days  of  Bnperid  Bome.  A  Boman  of  the  first  oentniy  would  be  better 
understood  in  Bucharest  than  in  Bologna.  An  ancient  Scandinavian 
would  more  eadly  hdd  intercourse  with  a  modem  Icelander  from 
Bejkjavik  than  with  a  Dane  or  Swede  from  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm ; 
but  neither  €roih,  Scandinavian,  nor  Saxon,  would  be  intelligible  tp  those 
who  speak  our  modem  English  tongue. 

In  languages,  as  in  races,  the  law  of  progress  prevails.  Wha^  is 
imperfect  perishes.  The  strong,  the  intellectnal,  supenede  the  barbarous 
and  the  weak.  No  dialectic  cf  antiquity  can  compare  in  strength  and 
variety  with  those  which  represent  modern  civilization.  The  Kngliah 
probably  contains  twenty  thousand  words  for  which  no  synonymes  could 
be  found  in  the  classical  toagues;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
inhabitant  of  ancient  Athens  or  Rome  would  understand  many  of  the 
adaptations  from  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  modem  sdence  has  availed 
itself. 

All  rude  languages  have  vowel  terminations  alone ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether,  in  any  language,  any  word  can  be  pronounced,  however  it 
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m&y  be  written,  without  a  vovrel  termination ;  ibr  a  voTrel  la  but  an  out« 
breuking  and  releasing  of  the  breath ;  and  the  more  mechanical  opening  of 
the  mouth  after  the  formation  of  a  consonant  necessarily  gives  a  more  or 
less  distinguishable  vowel  sound.  In  the  Italian,  as  written,  almost  every 
word  ends  with  a  vowel:  the  few  exceptions,  as  i7,  al,  cd,  are  really  pro- 
nounced il-e,  al-e,  ed-e.  In  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  the  alphabet 
U  invariably  taught  by  post-fixing  instead  of  prefixing  the  vowel  to  the 
consonant  sound.  Instead  of  ef  for  f,  they  use  fe  ;  not  el  (I),  but  fe;  not 
em  (m),  but  me ;  not  en  (n),  but  ne ;  rf,  not  er  (r) ;  se,  not  e$  (s)  ;  xe  (x), 
not  ex ;  and  by  this  means  reading  is  wonderfully  facilitated.  What  can 
be  more  perplexing  than  the  teaching  an  English  child  to  spell  cat, 
calling  the  first  letter  sec,  and  making  sce-a-t,  instead  of  ke-a-t,  out  of  the 
three  letters.  To  a  Dutch  cliild  the  teacher  would  sjiy  ke-a-t,  and  the 
word  is  but  a  rapid  sequence  of  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters. 

The  difficulty  of  ending  every  word  with  a  consonant  will  be  dis- 
covered if  an  attempt  be  made  to  pronounce  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet, <7^.  This  cannot  be  done  without  a  strong  effort  to  dwell  upon 
tlu;  b,  m  as  to  prevent  the  sudden  exhalation  of  the  breath,  which  is  in  it«ielf 
a  vowel  sound.  The  utterance  of  the  vowel  can  only  be  prevented  by  tlie 
inhalation  and  absorption  of  the  breath  in  the  throat.  A  child  can,  ^vitll 
dillicuhy,  be  taught  to  say  ah.  It  will  icliev  e  itself  by  opening  it^  mouth, 
which  will  give  aba,  abc,  abi,  abo,  abu,  as  may  be  ;  or  a  vowel  sound  so 
vague  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable,  but  still  a  vowel  sound. 

The  number  of  distinct  vowel  sounds  is  only  three — a,  produced  by  the 
widest  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  t/,  the  narrowest ;  and  i,  the  middle.  I'J  is 
but  a  combination  of  a  and  t\  o  of  a  and  v  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  diphthongal 
vowels.  Wherever  at  or  an  occur  in  English  words,  they  are  pronounced 
like  the  long  e  and  o  of  the  Italian  and  most  other  continental  languages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kai  of  the  Greeks,  the  que  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  che  of  the  Tuscan  represent  the  same  sound.  Tlie  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  Cttsar  (kaiser)  is  preserved  by  the  Germans.  The  soft  c  of  the 
Italians,  and,  indeed,  of  many  modem  tongues,  is  but  a  false  orthography. 

In  a  language  where  vowels  prevail,  as  they  prevail  in  the  Hawaiian, 
the  consonants,  though  few  in  number,  have  often  an  indistinctness  in 
pronunciation  not  known  to  languages  of  more  complicated  constniction. 
This  indistinctness  creates  diflSculties  in  tracing  analogies  in  words  that 
may  have  emanated  from  the  same  source.  But  in  languages  possessing 
only  a  few  syllabic  forms  analogies  and  resemblances  must  be  many  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  whole  vocabulary  being  so  small ;  so  that 
the  same  word  will  have  many  meanings.*  In  monosyllabic  tongues,  this 
is  a  defect  obviously  more  remarkable  than  in  polysyllabic  ones.  The 


•  Umi,  in  Hawaiian,  means  rat-tmp,  the  namcral  ten,  infanticide,  and,  when 
repeated  («mi  «m»),  a  mnn's  beard.  I  have  seen  nn  attempt  made  to  .show  some  affinity 
between  these  four  objects.  In  China,  the  woi-d  /  has  at  least  sixty  £igniiicaiioo:>} 
the  WHd  ddm,  abontliali  m  numj. 
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CJhinesc  diminisb,  but  cannot  remove  the  difficulty,  by  different  intonations, 
by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  sound,  or  by  a  raising  or  falling  of  the 
voice,  or  by  combinations  of  different  sounds  having  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  meaning;  for  example,  kan  and  h'en  have  many  meanings,  but 
both  represent  see  or  sight,  and  Avhcn  the  two  are  combined,  the  meaning 
is  unmistakable ;  if  one  were  used  alone  misconception  would  be  frequent. 
"When,  however,  two  Chinamen  do  not  understand  one  another  orally, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  sign,  which  represents  the  idea,  and  which  is  made 
on  the  hand  or  in  the  air  (lor  they  have  no  alphabet)  j  and  this  sign  is 
universally  intelligible. 

Vowels  represent  simple  exhalations  of  the  breath.  The  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  palate,  and  the  tliroat  are  called  into  use  when  a  consonant  has 
to  be  pronounced.  The  combination  of  consonnnts  in  a  sequence  presents 
tbe  greatest  difficulty  to  the  sjKaker.  Many  rude  nations  are  unable  to 
unite  consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  vowel.  The 
Sclavonic  letter  m(8cht8h),  the  English  th,  the  Welsh  W,  and  many  others, 
are  not  pronounceable  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  human  race.  Yankee 
(N.  A.  Lidian)  was  through  Yenke,  Yngkele,  Ingelis,  derived  from 
£ngii8h ;  pigeon  (Chinese),  pigins,  pignis,  bisnis,  from  huinese. 

There  is  some  gromid  for  the  theory  that  the  fewer  the  consonants  in 
language  the  greater  must  be  its  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  ' 
tiiat  eonsoBsnts  are  fewest  in  the  idioms  of  tropical  nations.  There  are, 
howerer,  exeeptioDS  to  ibis.  The  Finnish  language  is  Tenuurkable  for 
the  small  number  tit  eonsonants  in  the  aboriginal  Fimiish  irofds ;  but  the 
inflections  of  its  nonns  and  Terbs  are  greater  than  in  most  languages,  and 
can  only  have  been  the  result  of  its  use  ibr  many  ages. 

The  first  attempts  st  utterance,  or,  radier,  the  earliest  sounds  of  the 
infimt,  will  be  tend  sssociated  with  the  parental  and  filial  rehOions. 
Boj  p€if  mOf  oceor  in  most  languages  ss  one  of,  or  pert  of|  the  forms 
bj  which  the  child  appeals  to  the  mstemal  or  paternal  care. 

ImitatiTe  sounds,  again,  nm  through  most  languages,  whether  mde  or 
poUshed.  Birds  take  the  name  of  their  notes,  as  cuchoo,  peewit.  Many 
insects  and  beasts  msj  be  known  by  the  resemblance  between  their  names 
•nd  tiieir  Toices.  Hissing,  grunting,  hummingt  thundering,  and  a  hundred 
others,  represent  noises  to  which  the  words  assimilate :  Ibe  ear  has  taught 
the  tongue  to  gtre  them  ei^ression. 

Rude  Isngnsges  exhibit,  &r  more  than  ciiltiTated  ones,  the  analogy 
between  the  sound  and  the  object  it  designates.  ▲  recess,  a  den,  a 
chasm,  wonld  naturally  be  represented  by  opening  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  roweH  «^  which  requires  the  widest  separation  cf  the  lips. 
Something  to  assimilate  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  will  be  finind  in 
■n  the  simpler  fonns  of  speech.  But  the  longer  Isngnsges  exist,  and  the 
more  their  Tocabularies  are  enriched,  the  less  intimately  will  the  sound 
be  associated  with  the  sense  of  a  word:  in  process  of  time,  the  art  of 
writing  settles  an  orthography  without  reference  to  the  origin  of  words. 
In  the  early  stsge  of  writing,  spelling  is  necessarily  capricions:  interoonrae 
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and  education  are  neeeanzy  to  ibe  adopUon  of  any  general  syaiem,  and 
orthography  aniat  adapt  itielf  to  ihe  alphabet  which  ia  adopted. 

What  we  call  grammar  oonld  not  hare  been  bom  wiih  hmguage, 
unless  language  had  been  divinely  eommimicated.  In  its  beginningi, 
language  only  repreieiited  objects  yittble  or  tangible  to  the  external 
senses.  Inward  emotions  displayed  thenuttlTes  in  the  changes  of  oonnte- 
nance  (snch  as  animals  exhibit,  but  which  appear  in  man  with  vastly 
superior  power  of  expression),  or  in  the  utterance  of  ejaoulatoxy  sounds. 
AH  languages  retain  these,  with  much  similarity  and  even  identity  of 
character ;  but  the  words  which  represent  the  more  refined  sensibilities 
are  of  later  development. 

In  the  elementary  forms  of  language  there  is  no  distinction  between 
nouns  and  verbs — there  are  no  declensions  or  conjugations.  Pronouns 
are  nouns;  adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions  are  non-existent.  Sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  come  under  the  same  category.  Where  ideas 
are  represented  by  signs  (as  in  Chinese),  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs  are  not  seen  in  the  modifications  of  the  roof,  but  in  the  addition  of 
some  other  sign.  A  change  of  pontion  may  show  the  distinction  between 
active  and  passive,  the  signs  being  the  same.  Man,  love,  will  mean  that 
a  man  loves ;  love,  man,  that  a  man  is  loved.  In  the  languages  that 
represent  the  highest  civilization,  the  modes  of  inflection  differ  greatly. 
The  tenses  of  our  English  verbs  are  mostly  represented  by  auxiliary 
verbs;  the  cases  of  our  nouns  by  particles.  We  are  satisfied  with  one 
subjunctive  mood ;  the  Spaniards  have  three.  The  Germans  will  have 
three  genders  for  their  definite  articles ;  we  will  have  only  one ;  many 
languages  do  without  any.  Could  we  trace  languages  to  their  earliest 
stages,  we  should  find  only  the  primary  words  which  represent  somo 
definite  thouglit,  or  thing,  or  act,  whether  to  that  thought,  tiling,  or  act 
we  give  the  name  of  noun  or  verb ;  but  the  rehationn  of  tlie  primary 
word  to  time,  to  place,  to  other  objects,  wouIJ,  in  process  C'f  time,  be 
found  in  modifications  of  tho  primitive  root,  or  in  additions  to  it,  which 
would  represent  those  other  relations. 

The  disappearance  of  the  ruder  idioms  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  invasions  of  the  more  perfect  forms  of  speech  into  the  territories  of 
the  less  perfect,  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  vocabularies  of 
civilized  nations,  the  influence  of  commerce,  of  philosophical  investigation 
and  discoveries,  of  travel,  of  the  study  of  other  tongues,  upon  spoken 
and  written  language,  are  questions  every  one  of  which  affords  materials 
for  volumes  of  inquiry.  What  have  been  the  results  of  warlike  inva- 
sions?— what  of  peaceful  intercourse?  What  may  have  been  done  by 
legislation — what  by  religious  action — to  maintain,  to  mould,  to  modify 
the  instruments  of  outward  communication  by  the  tongue,  the  pen,  the 
press,  are  subjects  of  no  common  interest.  The  migration  of  words 
affords  as  various  and  as  wide  a  field  for  study  as  that  of  seeds,  or  fisln  s, 
or  birds,  or  beasts,  or  men;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  would  not  easily 
be  solved. 
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Im  auMt  lai^  IioiiNboUs  thm  If  aomo  imfbrtiinaCe  wigbt  to  be  Ibnod 
w]io  onjoyi  the  unluippy  and  imeiimble  diitlaetioii  of  bmng  "  the  fiK4 
of  the  ftmilj.'*  To  wbal  oiroomituioe  lie  of^bally  owed  ibii  dingree* 
eUe  «0fr»2iMf  is  not  elmja  eerteia;  but  if  it  heppened  to  ettub  to  bim  Iq 
very  eeily  Ufe^  be  has  bat  e  aonj  obaaee  of  ridding  bimaelf  of  it|  eot  be 
aftennadB  never  ao  wiaely.  Do  wbal  be  naj,  saj  wbet  be  mSl,  be  baa 
aoqnixed  the  fepntatm  of  tbe  and  tbia  will  cloud  in  moat  people*a 
ejrea  anj  amall  merit  be  mey  poaaibly  ezbibit  at  m  later  period*  There 
ere  eertain  animala  too^  in  ^e  lower  ordera  of  creation,  wbii,  by  the 
geneialy  nay  the  afanoat  nniTevaal,  aawnt  of  mankind,  beTO  obtained,  and 
often  rery  nndeaarvedly,  the  dharacter  of  bong,  beyond  their  £elIowa, 
ai%  end  IboUab,  or  having,  aa  Finkerton  eiprMnea  it  in  one  of  bia 
awnaing  lettere,  **  n  fine  genina  Ibr  atnptdily.'* 

Amwigat  ibeae  InoUeaa  orietnxea  none  atanda  aeeond  to  the  gooae, 
Bnt  e  litOe  eonaidemtion  will  aatiaQr  na  that  thia  deapaed  end  deoried 
bird,  whoee  many  eueUent  qnelitiea  are—ea  baa  been  the  oaae  with  many 
n  great  man — neyer  discovered  till  after  his  deatb»  baa  been  beiably  judged 
of  by  the  world,  who — with  tbe  same  injastice  which  condemned  Soonite% 
and  stigmatised  the  shapely  Bichard  III.  aa  •  humpback,  denoqnoed 
Macchiavelli  as  the  advocate  <tf  politioal  immorality,  and  Bobeipierre  aa 
beiag  no  leaa  fimd  of  blood  than  were  the  horses  of  Piomed— aaoribea  to  the 
gooae  en  immeaanrable  stupidity,  together  with  a  vanity  of  not  more  mode- 
nte  dimensions.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Pliny  observea 
Ael  wmktfy  is  the  attribute  which,  in  the  view  of  many  persona^  ia  most 
eon^icoona  in  this  maligned  biped,  and,  from  bis  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  one  might  almost  infer  the  old  naturalist  shared  in  tbia  belief 
When  the  Hindoo  writera  desire  to  intimate  that  a  woman's  movemente 
•re  graceful,  they  say  she  wa|ka  like  a  gooae — a  parallel  that  acarcely 
would  be  instituted  if  in  step  or  gaatore  the  goose  betrayed  any  of  the 
▼anity  he  has  been  so  wantonly  accused  ot  Indeed,  when  Frederick 
Nauaee,  Bishop  of  Yienne,  desired,  in  bis  panegyric  on  St.  Quintin,  to 
oonvay  a  fitting  idea  of  the  sobriety,  chastity,  and  vigilance  of  that  eminent 
paraonage,  be  found  he  could  not  eacpfcss  himself  more  forcibly  than  by 
asserting  the  holy  and  virtuous  man  closely  resembled  a  goose.  Had 
folly  been  esteemed  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  bird,  the  saint 
would  hardly  have  been  likened  to  it ;  but  it  is  only  ignorance  of  the 
darkest  hue  that  venture!  to  por^ay  the  gooae  ea  deficient  in  sagaci^  or 
intelligence. 

There  again  is  Pliny  to  be  cited,  who  remarks  of  geese,  that  "  one 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  these  creatures  have  an  apprecia- 
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tion  of  wisdom,  for  it  is  said  tliat  one  of  tbem  was  tlie  oomtanl  com- 
panion of  the  peripatetic  philosopher  Lacydes,  and  woaU  never  leave  bitn, 
either  in  public  or  when  at  the  bath,  hy  night  or  by  day,"  We  learn 
from  another  source,  that  when  this  wiadom-loring  gooee  nnfbrtonetely 
died,  his  friend  and  companion,  the  philosopher,  honoured  bim  with  ihat 
last  token  of  affection  and  respect,  a  costly  and  q^lendxd  funeral.  JBMan 
speaks  of  a  particular  species  of  the  anserine  tribe,  which  he  calk  ekena^ 
lopex  or  fox-goose,  and  which,  according  to  his  aeoount,  derived  this 
appellation  from  its  crafty  and  mischievous  qualities.  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  bird  was  an  object  of  worsliip  to  the  Egyptians,  so  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  imputed  craft  was  nothing  else  than  an  unusual 
amount  of  sagacity,  and  tlie  propensity  to  mischief  was  only  an  ill  name 
awarded  to  superior  activity  and  more  than  ordinary  vivacity;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  wisest  people  of  antiquity  should  reverence  an 
animal  in  which  loAv  cunning  and  an  aptitude  £>r  malice  were  predo- 
minating characteristics. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
goose,  they  ate  him  as  well — goose-flesh  and  beef  constituting  the  principal 
portion  of  their  animal  food ;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  greatly  mistake 
the  matter  were  we  to  suppose  that,  as  from  the  one  they  hoped  to  derive 
physical  strength,  so  from  the  other  they  expected  to  borrow  intellectual 
vigour.  It  has  been  an  opinion  long  current  amongst  mankind  that  as  the 
bodily,  so  the  mental,  faculties  depend  for  their  condition  merely  on  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  consumed;  that  some  species  of  food  have  a  direct 
influence  in  modifying  the  action  of  tlie  brain,  either  stimulating  its 
activity,  or  dulling  its  powers;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  animal  diet,  the 
nature  of  the  animal  consumed  will,  in  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  become 
the  nature  of  the  animal  consuming.  Thus,  amongst  some  nations,  the 
hare  and  the  doer  are  eschewed  as  articles  of  sustenance,  lest,  in  eating, 
the  fearfulnc'ss  and  timidity  of  these  quickly  terrified  creatures  should  be 
acquired  ;  Avhilst  other  nations  have  devoured  wolves'  flesh,  and  drunk 
lions'  blood,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  becoming  fierce  and  courageous.  From 
such  opinions  the  Egyptians  were  notoriously  not  exempt ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  in  their  belief,  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  goose  was  of  a  high  order,  inasmuch  as  they  were  so  greatly  devoted 
to  its  use  for  the  purposes  of  food. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  so  remote  a  jierioJ  as  that  in  "which 
**the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  flouris^hed  to  establish  our  position.  Tliorc, 
close  at  hand,  is  a  shrewd  enougli  fellow  ready  to  bear  testimony  on  the 
goose's  behalf.  Wliat  sjiys  Taylor,  the  water  poet  ?  With  him  the  goose 
is  always  feminine,  for  he  writes — 

Her  brains  with  faU  nnd  pcprcr  if  you  blciul 
And  eat,  they  will  the  understanding  mead. 

And  again— 

Ihr  lim^s  and  liver  into  powder  dried, 
And,  fasting,  in  an  ass's  milk  fip])licd. 
Is  an  experienced  cordial  for  the  spleen. 
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The  mvlBtum  pfevafled  in  IWylor^s  that  men  wBo  M  on  doves  were 
erer  placaUe^  and  nerer  olioleric;  that,  aa  we  hare  just  said,  they 
ioibibed,  from  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  amiable  and  peaee-loving  disposi* 
tioo  of  die  birds  whidh  the  gastric  appaiatoa  was  diqpoafaig  oil  If,  then, 
a  gooae*8  bnin,  when  eaten^  mended  the  nnderatanding,  and  its  liver  and 
longs  rectified  the  disorders  of  the  spleen,  die  oondnslon  is  irresutible  that, 
so  fiir  fiom  bdng  e  silly  and  vain  spedmen  of  oreatioii,  as  has  been  hsstily 
and  igaorantl/  alleged,  the  goose  is  beyond  compare  to  be  esteemed  for  its 
intellectoal  snperioi  ity  and  gendeneas  of  disposition.  Benedetto  Yeltoriy 
a  celebrated  practitioner  in  his  day,  used  to  prescribe,  in  cases  of  coaTuI- 
sions,  pooee*s  ^reoN^  rossted  oat,  and  spice— the  rationale  of  his  piacdce 
eridendy  bong  to  tranqniJlize  die  nerves  by  imparting  to  the  patient  the 
plaeidity  of  temperament  and  general  oomposaxe  which  distinguishes  alike 
the  goose  and  the  **  harmless  neoesssty  est*'  The  dtevapeiitiGal  valne  of 
the  goose  has  also  been  acknowledged  in  our  own  country,  for  we  find  that* 
in  the  ishud  of  Purbeck,  geese  weie,  and  perhaps  still  are,  hsbitnally  kept 
in  the  cow-houses,  through  a  nodon  which  is  essier  ridiculed  than  diipelled— 
that  they  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  catde.  In  Batchelor'a  JB^ard* 
moreover,  we  read  that,  by  many  fimners  in  that  county,  geese  are 
kept  entirdy  from  die  belief  diat  their  presence  in  the  psstures  wheie  the 
cstde  feed  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  beasts  in  a  sanitary  poiiit  of  view. 
It  is  supposed  the  birds  in  some  way  mitigate  the  hardness  of  the  watery 
which  is  ftund  extremely  pngudicial  to  die  cows.  When  several  of  Sir 
Edward  Lyttleton*s  hounds  were  Intten  by  a  mad  dqg,  the  owner  waa 
recommended  to  turn  a  flock  of  geese  into  die  kennel,  and  the  best  results 
ensoed;  ibr  the  hounds,  lapping  up  the  goose-dung,  were  eidier  cured  of 
the  hydrophoMa,  or  protected  against  its  attacks  as  by  a  poweriul  and 
efildent  prophylactic.  Possessing  cnxadve  virtues  of  this  descripdon, 
we  are  scarcely  entided  to  wonder  when  we  find  Dr.  Donne  observing 
that "  the  voice  and  sound  of  the  goose  and  snake  is  all  one,*'  for  was  not 
the  snake  dedicated  to  .^acuhipius,  and  supposed  to  jmage  the  profoundeat 
wisdom  7  And  if  it  hss  been  shown  a  goose  can  euro  the  hydrophobia, 
it  has  been  shown  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  our  faculties  of 
medicine  have  ever  yet  achieved  with  all  their  efforts.  la  the  Philoao' 
pkieal  TramaeUoiu  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all  animals  the  goose  is  the 
most  prescient  of  earthquakes — all  animals,  of  course  include  astronomers 
royal  and  their  assistants,  so  let  Mr.  Airey  and  Mr.  Glaisher  look  to  it; 
what  prescience  have  they  of  earthquakes? 

The  carefulness  of  this  bird  has  been  warmly  eulogized  by  Scnligery 
who  declares  it  the  very  emblem  of  prudence ;  for  not  only  does  it,  when 
it  finds  itself  indisposed,  take  at  onoe  to  doctoriqg  itself,  bat  in  passiqg 
under  an  arch,  however  lofty,  it  observes  a  proper  precaution  against  the 
possibility  of  accident  by  stooping  its  head.  An  ill-tempered  writer, 
whose  last  Michaelmas  dinner  had  probably  disagreed  with  him,  in  a 
tract  to  which  he  gave  the  affected  dtle  of  "  A  Strange  Metamorphosis 
^  Man  transfomed  into  a  Wilderness^  deciphered  ia  Characters^"  gives 
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another  account  of  the  matter.  He  says  (with  him,  too,  the  goose, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  loquacity,  is  feminine),  **She  hath  a  great 
opinion  of  her  own  stature,  especially  if  she  be  in  company  of  the  rest  of 
her  neiglibours  and  fellow  gossippes,  the  duckes  and  hennes,  at  a  harvest 
feast;  for  then,  if  she  enter  into  tlie  Hall  there,  as  high  and  wide  as 
the  Doore  is,  slic  will  Ptoope  for  feare  of  breaking  her  head."  This  ZoTlus 
of  a  critic  objects  also  to  the  concert  with  which  these  birds  occasionally 
regale  those  who  have  the  advantxige  of  living  in  their  vicinity.  He 
declares  that  they  "  hate  the  lawrell,  which  is  the  reason  they  have  no 
poet  amongst  them ;  so  as  if  there  be  any  that  seem  to  have  a  smatch 
[^icj  in  that  generous  science,  he  arrives  no  higher  than  the  style  of  a 
ballet,  wherein  they  have  reasonable  faculties,  especially  at  a  Wake,  when 
they  assemble  themselves  together  at  a  tuwnc-greene,  for  then  they  sing 
their  Ballets,  and  lay  out  such  throats  as  tlae  country  fiddlers  cannot  be 
heard." 

It  is  in  a  more  generous  spirit  that  Michael  Savonarola  testifies  to 
their  sagacity  in  every  morning  drinking  before  they  touch  their  food, 
and  thus  ensuring,  should  not  the  cook  interpose,  for  themselves  a  long 
life,  as  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  or  supposed  to  be  such,  that  birds  which 
habitually  drink  before  eating  are  invariably  long-lived.  In  cresting 
Mount  Taurus,  which  it  does  in  flocks,  it  has  been  observed  to  take  a 
stone  in  its  beak,  in  order  to  maintain  a  total  silence  ;  for  its  cackling — a 
weakness  to  which  it  is  unhappily  addicted — would  otherwise  betray  its 
presence  to  the  eagles  which  abound  in  that  region,  and  with  whom 
the  goose  is  a  dainty  as  much  appreciated  as  it  is  by  the  Scot  at  Christ- 
mas-tide. Although  in  some  senses  a  solemn  bird,  which  in  England 
invariably  at  one  time  figured  at  funeral  feasts,  it  has  shown  itself 
not  insensible  to  the  calls  of  domestic  duty,  for  a  goose  has  been  seen 
in  a  kitchen  industriously  turning  a  spit  on  which  a  turkey  has  been 
roasting. 

Writers  on  psycholog}'  le^d  us  to  believe  that  animals  greatly  given  to 
Bleep  arc  usually  inferior  in  sagacity  to  those  whose  somnolency  is  of  a 
less  marked  character,  and,  in  our  own  species,  it  is  noticeable  that,  as  the 
brain  expands  and  the  mental  powers  develop  themselves,  the  amount  of 
sleep  indulged  in  sensibly  diminishej^.  Amongst  the  lower  animals  the 
monkey  has  been  considered  the  most  closely  to  approximate  to  man  in 
his  organisation,  and,  as  man  is  the  least  sleepy  of  all  animals,  so  in  a 
minor  degree  is  the  monkey  less  prono  to  slumber  than  most  other 
animals.  Now  the  wakefulness  of  the  goose  is  proverbial,  and  supplies  an 
additional  reason  for  our  protest  against  the  calumnies  to  which  the 
highly  gifted  and  singularly  endowed  subject  of  these  remarks  has  been 
ruthlessly  exposed.  It  was  the  vigilance  of  her  geese  which  saved  Komc; 
the  cackling  bird  was  awake  when  the  civis  Romnmis  was  wTajiped  in 
sweet  oblivion,  and  that  wakefulness  long  rendered  the  feathered  sentry  . 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  But  gratitude  wears  out  after  a  time, 
and  at  a  aubsequcnt  period  he  was  esteemed  more  for  his  edible  ezcelleQcioa 
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than  I'ur  bis  fortunate  watch  fulness.    The  geese  which  the  Gauls  reared 
in  Picardy  were  driven  to  lionie  on  foot,  and  met  a  ready  sale.  A  Consul 
Scipio  Metellus — though  nnother  disputes  with  him  the  merit — is  thought 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  fattening  of  the  animal,  nhcsc 
hver,  Btuffed  with  figs,  as  Horace  informs  us,  was  accounted  a  bonne 
bouche  by  the  masters  of  the  world.    But  earlier  than  this  the  dictetical 
worthiness  of  the  goose  was  practically  recognized.    An  ancient  Greek 
writer,  some  passage  from  whose  works  have  been  preserved  by  Atheiia^us, 
couples  the  "  geese-feeders"  with  the  "  cowherds,"  as  if  the  occupation  of 
both  was  ol'  equal  importance  ;  whilst  Homer  himself  alludes  to  "the  fine 
Lome- fattened  goose" — fattened,  it  would  appear,  wholly  upon  wheat. 
The  Church  seems  early  to  have  taken  this  interesting  bird  under  her 
motherly  protection,  although  we  do  not  exactly  understand  \vliy  at  Konie, 
as  Jeremy  Taylor  s;iy8,  "  the  common  people  "  should  be  "  taught  to  pray 
to  St.  Gall  for  the  health  and  fecundity  of  their  geese,"  inasmuch  as 
St.  Ferreol  is  a.^sertcd  by  tlie  canon  Kabelais — no  moan  authority,  we 
ahould  think,  on  such  a  subject — to  be  the  patron  siiint  of  all  geese,  and 
to  have  merited  such  a  distinction  by  his  devoted  admiration  of  roast 
goose.    This  inimitable  and  mo.st  savoury  dish  was  common  on  the  table 
in  France  on  St.  Martin's  day — that  is,  when  in  France  St.  Martin's  day 
and  other  saints'  days  were  held  in  regard — and,  as  it  is  pretended,  as  a 
slight  upon  the  bird.    It  is  said  that  the  geese  literally  plagued  the  saint 
out  of  his  life  ;  that  once,  when  preaching,  a  goose  commenced  an  inde- 
pendent di.scour.sc  in  his  own  style,  and  on  his  own  account,  which  vexed 
the  saint  to  a  degree  to  which  no  siiiut  ought  to  be  vexed ;  that  accord- 
ingly he  retired  to  a  deep  cave,  in  whose  recesses  he  buried  himself  to 
meditate  at  his  ease,  but  that  there  he  found  a  goose  had  been  before  him, 
whose  sonorous  cackling  completely  upset  his  saintly  composure,  and 
drove  him  forth  out  of  his  retirement.    To  sum  all,  he,  out  of  a  sort  of 
revenge,  made  such  a  hearty  diuner  off  a  goose,  that,  the  bird  proving 
not  to  be  in  j-rime  condition,  he  fell  ill,  and  very  speedily  died.    In  token 
of  their  high  displeasure  at  the  malevolence  of  geese,  the  people  of  France 
were  said  every  year,  on  St.  ^Martin's  day,  to  make  their  repast  oil  roast 
goose — as  if  it  were  necessary  to  forge  so  incredible  a  legend  to  account 
for  80  radoDal  and  laudable  an  act  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Combat. 

HAVE  said  that  John  Eone* 
was  at  His  office  pnmctiiallj  at 
twehre;  bnt  an  incident  liad 
happened  before  hia  sizival 
thera  Yerj  important  in  tlie 
annals  which  are  now  being 
told,— ao  important  that  it  ia 
eesentially  neceaaaiy  that  it 
should  be  described  with  some 
minnteness  of  detaiL 

Lord  De  Gnest,  In  the 
Yarions  oonyersaiHooa  which 
he  had  had  with  Barnes  as  to 
Lilj  Dale  and  her  present 
position,  had  alwaya  spoken  of 
Grosbie  with  the  most  veihe- 
ment  abhorrence.     He  ia  « 
damned  blackgoaxd,**  said  the 
earl,  and  the  fire  had  come  out 
of  his  round  ^es  as  he  spoke. 
Now  the  earl  waa  no 
means  given  to  cursing  and 
swearing,  in  the  aense  which 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  these  words.  When  he  made  use  of  such  a  phrase 
as  that  quoted  aboye,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  in  aome  sort  meant 
what  he  said;  and  fso  he  did,  and  had  intended  to  signify  that  Croebie 
by  hia  conduct  had  merited  all  such  condemnation  as  was  the  fitting 
pimishment  for  bladcguaidism  of  the  worst  description* 
He  ought  to  have  his  neck  broken,**  said  Johnny. 
I  don*t  know  about  that,*  said  the  earL   ''The  present  ttmea  have 
become  so  pretty  behaved  that  corporal  puniihment  seems  to  hare  gone 
out  of  fiuJiion.   1 8hottldn*t  care  so  much  about  that,  if  any  other  punish- 
ment had  taken  its  place.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  bladcguaxd  such  as 
Groalne  can  escape  now  altogether  unscathed.** 
"  He  hasu*t  escaped  yet,**  said  Johnny. 

''Don't  yon  go  and  put  your  finger  in  the  jae  and  make  a  ibd  of 
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yonrwir,"  nid  tbe  earl.  If  It  bad  behored  any  one  to  resent  in  any  violent 
fishion  the  evil  done  hj  Grosbie,  Bemard  Dale,  tbe  earVa  nepbew,  tbonld 
Have  been  tbe  avenger.  This  the  earl  felt,  bnt  nnder  these  dreomakanoea 
be  was  diapoeed  to  think  that  there  abould  be  no  such  violent  vengeance. 
'^Thinga  were  different  when  I  was  young,"  be  aaid  to  binuelf.  But 
Eames  gathered  firmn  the  carVs  tone  that  the  carPs  words  were  not 
atrictly  in  accordance  ^vith  his  thoughta,  and  be  declared  to  bimaelf  over 
and  over  again  that  Crosbie  had  not  yet  escaped. 

He  got  into  the  train  at  Goeatwick,  taking  a  first-class  ticlcet,  because 
tbe  eari'a  groom  in  livexjr  waa  in  attendance  upon  him.  Had  he  been 
alone  be  would  have  gone  in  a  cheaper  carriage.  Very  weak  in  him, 
yna  it  not?  little  also,  and  mean?  My  firiendi  can  yon  aay  that  you  would 
not  have  done  tbe  aame  at  bia  age  7  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  would 
not  do  the  same  now  that  you  are  double  his  age  7  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Johnny  Eames  did  that  fooliak  thing,  and  gave  t^e  groom  in  livery  balf-41- 
crown  into  tlie  bai^gain. 

"  We  sliall  have  you  down  ngain  Boon,  Mr.  John,"  said  the  groom, 
who  seemed  to  underatand  that  Mr.  Eamea  waa  to  be  made  quite  at  home 
at  the  manor. 

He  Avent  fast  to  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  train 

jrm  stopped  at  the  Barchesler  Junction. 

*'  "Waiting  for  tlic  iip-train  from  Barclu'stcr,  sir,"  paid  tlic  guard, 
**  They're  always  late."  Then  he  went  to  Bleep  again,  and  was  aroused 
in  a  few  minutes  by  some  one  entering  the  carriage  in  a  great  hurry. 
The  branch  train  hn'.l  conic  in,  just  as  the  guardians  of  the  line  then  present 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  passengers  on  the  main  line  slioiild  not 
be  kept  waiting  any  longer.  The  transfer  of  men,  women,  and  kipgnge 
was  therefore  made  in  great  haste,  and  they  Avho  were  now  taking  their 
new  seats  had  hardly  time  to  look  about  them.  An  old  gt  ntleman,  very 
red  about  the  gills,  first  came  into  Johnny's  carriage,  which  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  shared  with  an  old  lady.  The  old  gentleman  was  abusing 
everybody,  because  he  was  hurried,  and  would  not  take  himsL-lf  well  into 
the  compartment,  but  stuck  in  the  doorway,  standing  on  the  step. 

"  Now,  sir,  when  you're  quite  at  leisure,"  said  a  voice  behind  tlie  old 
man,  which  instantly  made  Eames  start  up  in  his  scat. 

I'm  not  at  all  at  leisure,"  said  the  old  man  j  "uud  I'm  not  going  to 
break  my  legs  if  I  know  it." 

"  Take  your  time,  sir,"  said  the  guard. 

*'  So  I  mean,"  said  the  old  man,  seating  himself  in  the  corner  nearest 
to  the  open  door,  opposite  to  the  old  lady.  Then  Eames  s;iw  plainly  that 
it  was  Crosbie  who  had  first  apoken,  and  that  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage. 

Crosbie  at  the  first  glance  saw  no  one  but  the  old  gentleman  and  the 
old  lady,  and  he  immediately  made  for  the  unoccupied  comer  aeat.  He 
•was  busy  with  his  umbrella  and  his  dressing-bag,  and  a  little  flnatered  by 
the  pushing  and  hurrying.   The  carriage  was  actually  in  motion  before 

VOL.  vui. — NO.  !!• 
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he  perceived  that  John  Eames  was  oppodke  to  him :  Eamea  had,  instinc- 
tivelj,  drawn  up  his  legs  so  as  not  to  touch  him.  He  felt  that  he  had 
become  yeiy  red  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  Uie  truth,  the  perspiration  had 
broken  out  upon  his  brow.  It  was  a  great  occasion, — great  in  its  im- 
minent trouble,  and  great  in  its  opportunity  for  action.  How  was  he  to 
cany  himself  at  the  first  moment  of  his  recognition  hj  his  enemy,  and 
what  was  he  to  do  afterwards  7 

It  need  hardly  be  explained  ibat  Croebie  had  also  been  spending  his 
Ghristmas  with  a  certiun  earl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  that  he  too  was 
zetuniing  to  his  office.  In  one  respect  he  had  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  poor  Eames,  for  he  had  been  made  happy  with  the  smiles  of  his 
lady  lore.  Alexandrina  and  the  countess  had  fluttered  about  him  softly, 
treating  him  as  a  tame  chattel,  now  belonging  to  the  noble  house  of 
Be  Couroy,  and  in  this  way  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  inner  domes- 
ticities of  that  illustrious  fiunily.  The  two  extra  men-aerrants,  hired  to 
wait  upon  Ladj  Dumbello,  had  Tanished.  The  champagne  had  ceased  to 
flow  in  a  perennial  stream.  Lady  Boilna  had  come  out  from  her  solitude, 
and  had  preached  at  him  constantly.  Lady  Mai^garetta  had  given  him 
some  lessons  in  economy.  The  Honourable  John,  in  spite  of  a  late 
quarrel,  had  borrowed  five  pounds  from  him.  The  Honourable  Geoige 
had  engaged  to  come  and  stay  with  his  sister  during  the  next  May.  The 
earl  had  used  a  father-in-law*8  privilege^  and  had  called  him  a  fool.  Ladj 
Alexandrina  had  told  him  more  than  once,  in  rather  a  tart  Toice,  that  this 
must  be  done,  and  that  that  must  be  done;  and  the  countess  had  giyen 
bun  her  orders  as  though  it  was  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to 
obey  every  word  that  fell  from  her.  Such  had  been  his  Christmas 
delfts ;  and  now,  as  he  returned  back  firom  the  enjoyment  of  them,  he 
fl>und  himself  confronted  in  the  railway  carriage  with  Johnny  Eames  I 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met,  and  Crosbie  made  a  alight  inclination  of  his 
head.  To  this  Eames  gave  no  acknowledgment  whatever,  but  looked 
straight  Into  the  other's  &oe.  Croebie  immediately  saw  that  they  were 
not  to  know  each  other,  and  was  well  contented  that  it  should  be  so. 
Among  all  his  many  troubles^  the  enmity  of  John  Eamea  did  not  go  ibr 
much.  He  showed  no  appearance  of  being  disconcerted,  though  our 
friend  had  shown  much.  He  opened  his  bag,  and  taking  out  a  book  was 
soon  deeply  engaged  in  it,  pursuing  his  studies  as  thoi^h  the  man 
opposite  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  I  wiU  not  say  that  his  mind  did  not 
run  away  from  his  book,  for  indeed  there  were  many  things  of  which  he 
found  it  impossible  not  to  think ;  but  it  did  not  revert  to  John  Eames. 
Indeed,  when  the  carriages  reached  Paddington,  he  had  in  truth  all  but 
ftigotten  him ;  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  with  his  bsg  in  his 
hand,  was  quite  fi«e  from  any  remotest  trouble  on  his  account 

But  it  had  not  been  so  with  Eames  himself.  Every  moment  of  the 
journey  had  for  him  been  crowded  with  thought  as  to  what  he  would  do 
now  that  chance  had  brought  his  enemy  within  his  reach.  He  had  been 
made  quite  wretched  hj  the  intensity  of  his  thinking ;  and  yet,  when  the 
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rirriages  atoppedi  he  had  not  made  up  hu  misd.  Hii  £ioe  had  been 
covered  with  penpiration  erer  aince  Crosbie  had  oome  aoroos  him,  and  hia 
limba  had  hardlj  been  under  hia  own  oommand.  Here  had  come  to  him 
a  great  opportanitj,  and  he  felt  ao  little  confidence  in  himaelf  that  he 
almost  knew  that  he  wonld  not  nse  it  properlj.  Twice  and  thrice  he  had 
almost  fiown  at  Groabie'a  throat  in  the  carriage,  bat  he  waa  reatiained  by 
an  idea  that  the  world  and  the  police  would  be  agaiuat  him  if  he  did  snch 
a  thing  in  the  presence  of  that  old  ladj. 

But  when  Groabie  tamed  hia  back  upon  him,  and  walked  oat,  it  was 
abiolately  necessary  that  he  ahoold  do  something.  He  waa  not  going  to  let 
the  man  escape,  afl«r  all  that  he  had  said  as  to  the  expediency  of  thrashing 
him.  Any  other  disgrace  would  be  preferable  to  that.  Fearing,  therelbrei 
lest  his  enemy  should  be  too  qoick  for  him,  he  hurried  oat  after  him,  and 
only  jnst  gave  Crosbie  time  to  turn  round  and  face  the  carriages  before 
he  was  upon  him.  "  You  confounded  scoundrel ! "  he  screamed  out.  "  You 
oonfounded  scoundrel ! "  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  throwing  himaelf 
nptm  him,  and  almost  devouring  him  by  the  fuzy  of  his  eyes. 

The  crowd  upon  the  platform  was  not  very  dense,  bnt  there  were  quite 
enough  of  people  to  mske  a  veiy  respectable  audience  for  this  little  play. 
Crosbie,  in  his  dismay,  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  his  retreat  was  much 
accelerated  by  the  weight  of  Eames'  attack.  JIo  endeavoured  to  free  his 
throat  from  his  foe's  grasp ;  but  in  that  he  failed  entirely.  For  the 
minute,  however,  he  did  manage  to  escape  any  positive  blow,  owng  his 
safety  in  that  reppect  rather  to  Eames*  awkwardness  than  to  his  own 
efforts.  Something  about  the  police  he  wnR  jn^t  able  to  utter,  and  there 
was,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  an  immediate  call  for  a  sapply  of  those 
Ibnctionarics.  In  about  three  minutes  three  policemen,  npsisted  by  six 
porters,  had  captured  our  poor  friend  Johnny;  but  this  had  not  been 
done  quick  enough  for  Crosbie's  purposes.  The  bystanders,  taken  by 
surprise,  had  allowed  the  combatants  to  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
book-stall,  and  there  Eamcs  laid  his  foe  prostrate  among  the  nowspapers, 
foiling  himself  into  the  yellow  shilling-novel  depot  by  the  over  fury  of  liis 
own  energy;  but  as  he  fell,  he  contrived  to  lodge  one  blow  -with  his  fist 
in  Cn  sl  ie's  right  eye,— one  telling  blow;  and  Crosbie  had,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  been  thrashed. 

"  Con — founded  scoundrel,  rascal,  blackguard  !"  shouted  Johnny,  with 
what  remnants  of  voice  were  left  to  him,  as  the  police  dra!7ged  him  off, 
**  If  you  only  knew — what  he's — done."  But  in  the  meantime  the 
policemen  held  him  fast. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  first  burst  of  pul)lic  sympathy  went  with 
Crosbie.  lie  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  assault  had  come  from  Eamcs. 
In  the  British  liosoni  there  is  so  firm  a  love  of  well-constituted  order,  that 
these  facts  alone  were  sutlicient  to  bring  twer.ty  knights  to  the  assistance 
of  the  three  policemen  and  the  six  porters ;  so  tliat  for  Eames,  even  had 
ho  desired  it,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  But  he  did  not 
desire  it.   One  only  sorrow  consiuned  him  at  present   He  had,  as  he 
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fbit,  attacked  CroBbie,  but  bad  attacked  bim  in  vun.  He  bad  bad  bia 
oppoitamly,  and  bad  misused  it.  He  was  perfeetlj  nnconseions  of  tbat 
bappj  blow,  and  was  in  absolute  ignorance  of  tbe  great  ftet  that  bis  enemy's 
eye  was  already  swollen  and  dosed,  and  tbat  in  anotber  bour  it  would  be 
aa  black  aa  bia  bat 

«  He  is  a  con— founded  rascal  !**  ejaculated  Eames,  as  the  policemen 
and  porters  bauled  bim  about   **  You  don*t  know  wbat  be*s  done.** 

**No,  we  donV*  >&id  the  senior  constable;  **but  we  know  wbat  yon 
bare  done.  I  say,  Busbera^  wbere's  tbat  gentleman  ?  He*d  better  come 
along  wi&  us.*' 

Grosbift  bad  been  picked  up  firom  among  tbe  newspapers  by  anotber 
policeman  and  two  or  tbree  otber  porters,  and  was  attended  also  by  tbe 
guard  of  tbe  train,  wbo  knew  bim,  and  knew  tbat  be  bad  come  up  from 
Courey  Castle.  Tbree  or  four  bangers-on  were  standing  also  around  bim, 
togetber  witb  a  benevolent  medical  man  wbo  was  proposing  to  bim  an 
immediate  application  of  leeches.  If  be  could  bave  done  as  be  wished,  be 
would  have  gone  bis  w^  quietly,  allowing  Eames  to  do  tbe  same.  A 
great  evil  bad  be&Uen  bim,  but  be  could  in  no  way  mitigate  tbat  evil  by 
taking  the  law  of  tbe  man  wbo  bad  attacked  bim.  To  have  the  thing  as 
little  talked  about  as  poenble  should  be  bis  endeavour.  What  though  be 
should  have  Eames  locked  up  and  fined,  and  scolded  by  a  police  mi^gistrate  7 
Tbat  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  bis  calamity.  If  be  could  have 
parried  tbe  attack,  and  got  the  better  of  bis  foe ;  if  be  could  have 
adminbtered  the  black  eye  instead  of  recaving  it,  then  indeed  be  could 
have  laughed  the  matter  off  at  his  dub,  and  bis  original  crime  would  have 
been  somewhat  gloaed  over  by  bis  success  in  arms.  But  such  good 
fortune  had  not  been  his.  He  was  forced,  however,  on  tbe  moment  to 
decide  as  to  wbat  be  would  do* 

We've  got  bim  here  in  custody,  sir,"  said  Busbers,  touching  bis  bat 
It  bsd  become  known  firom  the  guard  tbat  Crosbie  was  somewhat  of  a 
big  man,  a  firequent  guest  at  Courcy  Castle,  and  of  repute  and  station  in 
tbe  higher  regions  of  tbe  Metropolitan  world.  "  The  magistrates  wiU  be 
sitting  at  Paddington,  now,  sir— or  will  be  by  tbe  time  we  get  there." 

By  this  time  some  mighty  railway  authori^  bad  come  upon  the  scene 
and  made  himself  cqgnizant  of  the  facts  of  the  row,— a  atem  official  wbo 
seemed  to  carry  tbe  weight  of  many  engines  on  bis  brow;  one  at  the 
veiy  right  of  whom  smokers  would  drop  their  cigars,  and  porters  dose 
their  fists  sgainst  sixpences  ;  a  great  man  with  an  erect  diin,  a  quidc  step, 
and  a  well-brushed  hat  powerfiil  with  an  elaboratdy  upturned  brim.  This 
was  the  platformHniperintendent,  dominont  even  over  the  policemen. 

**Step  into  my  room,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  be  said.  "Stubbs,  bring  tbat 
man  in  with  you."  And  then,  before  Crosbie  had  been  able  to  make  up 
bis  mind  as  to  any  otber  line  of  conduct,  be  found  himself  in  tbe  superin« 
tendent's  room,  accompanied  by  tbe  guard,  and  by  the  two  policemen  wbo 
conducted  Jdmny  Eames  between  them. 

« What's  all  this?"  said  tbe  anperintendenty  still  keeping  on  bia  hat. 
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ibr  he  was  aware  bow  mnch  of  the  ezoeUence  of  hia  personal  dignity  was 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  that  article ;  and  aa  he  spoke  he  frowned 
upon  the  culprit  with  his  ntmost  sererity.    Mr.  Grosbie,  I  am  vefy  sorry 
that  yon  should  have  been  exposed  to  such  bmtali^  on  our  platform." 
"  You  don't  know  what  he  has  done,"  said  Johnny.      He  is  the  most 

confounded  scoundrel  living.   He  has  broken  "    But  then  he  stopped 

himself.  lie  was  going  to  tell  the  superintendent  that  the  confounded 
scoundrel  had  broken  a  beautiful  young  lady's  heart ;  but  he  bethought 
liimself  that  he  would  not  allude  more  speciaUy  to  Lily  Dale  in  that 
hearing. 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Croebie,"  said  the  superintendent. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Crosbie,  whose  eye  was  already  becoming  blue.  **  He 
is  a  clerk  in  tlie  Income-tax  Office^  and  hia  name  is  y^m***  I  believe  you 

had  better  leave  him  to  me." 

But  tlie  superintendent  at  once  wrote  clown  the  words  "  Income-tax 
Office, — Eames,"  on  his  tablet.  "We  can't  allow  a  row  like  that  to 
take  place  on  our  platform  and  not  notice  it.  I  shall  bring  it  before  the 
directors.    It's  a  most  disgraceful  affair,  Mr.  Eames, — most  disgraceful." 

But  Johnny  by  this  time  had  perceived  that  Crosbie's  eye  was  in  a 
Ftate  ■wliich  proved  satisfactorily  that  his  morning's  work  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  and  his  t<pirits  were  rising  accordingly,  lie  did  not  care 
two  straws  for  the  superintendent  or  even  for  the  policemen,  if  only  the 
story  could  be  made  to  tell  well  for  himself  hereafter.  It  was  his  object 
to  have  thrashed  Crosbie,  and  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  enemy's  ikce|  he 
acknowledged  that  Providence  had  been  good  to  him. 

*'  That's  your  opinion,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  said  the  superintendent ;  "  and  I  shall  know  how  to 
represent  the  matter  to  your  superiors,  young  man." 

"You  don't  know  all  about  it,"  said  Eanics;  "and  I  don't  suppose 
you  ever  will.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I'd  do  the  first  time  I  sixw 
that  scoundrel  there ;  and  now  I've  done  it.  He'd  have  got  much  worse 
in  the  railway  carriage,  only  there  was  a  lady  there." 

"Mr.  Crosbie,  I  really  think  wo  hod  better  take  him  before  the 
magistrates." 

To  this,  however,  Crosbio  objected.  He  assiired  tlic  superintendent 
that  he  would  himself  know  how  to  deal  with  the  matter, — which,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  what  he  did  not  know.  Would  the  superintendent 
allow  one  of  the  railway  servants  to  get  a  cab  for  him,  and  to  find  his 
luggage?  He  was  very  anxious  to  get  home  without  being  subjected  to 
any  more  of  l^Ir.  flames*  insolence. 

"  You  haven*t  done  with  Mr.  Eames'  insolenee  yet,  I  can  tell  yon. 
All  London  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  know  why.  If  yon  have  any 
shame  in  you,  you  shall  be  ashamed  to  show  your  fiiee." 

Unfintonate  man  I  Who  ean  aay  that  punishment, — adequate  ponish- 
ment, — had  not  overtaken  him  7  For  the  present,  he  had  to  sneak  home 
with  a  black  eye^  with  the  knowledge  inside  Mm  that  he  had  been 
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whipped  hy  a  elezk  in  the  Lioome-taz  Office ;  and  for  the  fatare^—- be  iras 
bound  orer  to  many  Lady  Alezandrina  De  Conroy  I 

He  got  bimaelf  smuggled  off  in  »  cab,  without  bein  j  forced  to  go  again 
upon  the  platform,  his  luggage  bemg  brought  to  him  by  two  assiduous 
portera.  But  in  all  thia  there  was  Very  little  balm  for  hia  hurt  piide.  As 
he  ordered  the  cabman  to  driye  to  Mount  Street,  he  felt  that  he  had 
ruined  himself  by  that  step  in  life  which  he  had  taken  at  Courcy  Castle. 

Whichever  way  he  looked  he  had  no  comfort   "  D  the  fellow  !**  he 

said,  almost  out  loud  in  the  cab;  but  though  he  did  with  his  outward 
voice  allude  to  Eames,  the  curse  in  his  inner  thoughts  was  uttered  against 
himself. 

Johnny  was  allowed  to  make  his  way  down  to  the  platform,  and  ihere 
find  his  own  cavpet-bag.  One  youog  porter,  however,  came  up  and 
fraternized  with  him. 

"  Tott  guve  it  him  tidy  just  st  that  last  moment,  sir.  But,  laws,  ar, 
you  should  have  let  out  aft  him  at  lust.  What's  the  use  of  clawing  a 
man*s  neck-collar?  ** 

It  was  then  a  quarter  past  eleven,  but,  nevertheless,  Eames  appeamd 
at  his  office  precisely  at  twelve. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CikOSBit  had  two  engagements  for  that  day ;  one  being  his  natural 
engagement  to  do  his  work  at  his  office,  and  the  other  an  engagement, 
which  was  now  very  often  becoming  as  natural,  to  dine  at  St  John*8 
Wood  with  Lady  Amelia  Gazebee.  It  was  manifest  to  him  when  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  that  he  could  keep  neither  of  these  engage- 
menta.  "  Oh,  laws,  Mr.  Crosbie,**  the  woman  of  the  house  exclaimed 
when  she  saw  him. 

Tes,  I  know/'  eud  he.  "  Tve  had  an  accident  and  got  a  black  eye. 
What*s  a  good  thing  Ibr  it?  ** 

"  Oht  an  accident  1  **  said  the  woman,  who  knew  well  that  that  mark 
had  been  made  by  another  man*8  fist  They  do  say  that  a  bit  of  mw 
beef  is  about  the  best  thing.  But  then  it  must  be  held  on  constant  all 
the  morning." 

Anything  would  be  better  than  leeches,  which  tell  long-enduring  tales, 
and  therefore  Crosbie  sat  through  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  holding 
the  raw  beef  to  his  eye. 

But  it  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  write  two  notes  as  he  held  it, 
one  to  Mr.  Butterwell  at  his  office,  and  the  other  to  his  future  sister-in- 
law.  He  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  attempt  any  entire  con- 
cealment of  the  nature  of  his  catastrophe,  as  some  of  the  circumstances 
would  assuredly  become  known.  If  he  said  that  he  had  ftllen  over  the 
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eoal-scuttle  or  on  to  the  fender,  thereby  cutting  his  face,  people  Tvonld 
Inm  that  he  had  £bbed,  and  would  learn  also  that  he  had  had  Home  reason 
for  fibbing.  Therefore  he  constructed  hia  notes  with  a  phraseology  that 
bound  him  to  no  details.  To  Bntterwell  he  said  that  he  had  had  an  acci- 
dent,— or  rather  a  row, — and  that  he  had  come  out  of  it  with  considerable 
damage  to  his  frontispiece.  He  intended  to  be  at  the  ofEce  on  the  next 
day,  wbctlicr  ablo  to  appear  decently  there  or  not.  But  for  the  siike  of 
decency  be  tbouglit  it  well  to  give  himself  that  one  half-day's  chance. 
Then  to  the  Lady  Amelia  he  also  siiid  that  he  bad  had  an  accident,  and 
had  been  a  little  hurt.  "  It  is  notliing  at  all  serious,  and  affects  only  my 
appearance,  so  that  I  had  better  remain  in  tor  a  day.  I  shall  certainly 
be  with  you  on  Sunday.  Don't  let  Gazcbee  trouble  himself  to  come  to 
me,  as  I  shan't  be  at  home  after  to-day."  Gazebee  did  trouble  himself  to 
come  to  Mount  Street  so  often,  and  South  Audloy  Street,  in  which  was 
Mr.  Gazebee \s  oflice,  was  so  disagreeably  near  to  Mount  Street,  that  Cnvsbie 
inserted  this  in  order  to  protect  himself  if  possible.  Tlien  be  gave  special 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  at  home  to  no  one,  fearing  tliat  Gazebee  would 
ci\\\  for  him  after  the  hours  of  bnmnefw, — to  make  him  sale  and  carry  him 
off  bodily  to  St.  John's  Wood. 

The  beefsteak  and  the  dose  of  physic  and  the  cold-water  application 
which  was  kept  upon  it  all  night  was  not  eflicacious  in  dispelling  that 
horrid,  black-blue  colour  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

*'  It  certainly  have  gone  down,  Mr.  Crosbic ;  it  certainly  have,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  lodgings,  touching  the  part  affected  with  her  finger. 
**But  the  black  Avon't  go  out  of  them  all  in  a  minute  j  it  won't  indeed. 
Couldn't  you  just  stay  in  one  more  day  ?  ** 

"But  will  one  day  do  it,  Mrs.  Phillips?  " 

Mrs.  Phillips  couldn't  take  upon  herself  to  say  that  it  would.  "They 
mostly  come  with  little  red  streaks  acro.ss  the  black  before  they  goes  away," 
said  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  prize-fighter, 
so  well  was  she  acquainted  with  black  eyes. 

"And  that  won't  be  till  to-morrow,"  said  Crosbie,  affecting  to  be 
mirthiul  in  his  agony. 

"Not  till  the  third  day;— and  tiien  thqr  wears  tbemadres  out, 
gradiud.  I  never  knew  leeohee  do  any  good.** 

He  Bti^ed  at  home  l&e  moond  day,  and  then  reeoI?ed  that  he  would  go 
to  hia  office,  black  egre  and  all.  In  that  morning's  newspaper  he  flaw  an 
aooonnt  of  the  whole  trannotion,  saying  how  Mr.  C—  of  tiie  office  of 
General  Committeea,  who  waa  aoon  ibout  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 

beantiful  daughter  of  the  Earl  De  CS  1  had  been  made  the  lobject  of 

•  brutal  personal  attack  on  the  platform  of  the  Great  Western  Railvraj 
Station,  and  how  he  waa  confined  to  hia  room  from  the  injuries  which  he 
had  reeeiyed.  The  paragraph  went  on  to  state  that  the  delinquent  had, 
as  it  waa  believed,  dared  to  raise  hia  eyes  to  the  same  lady,  and  that  his 
nudad^  had  be^  treated  with  scorn  by  every  member  of  the  noble 
ftmOy  in  question*  "  It  waS|  however,  satislhctoiy  to  know,**  00  siud  the 
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newspaper,  "that  Ur.  C—  had  amply  avenged  Liniflelfy  and  had  ao 
flogged  the  young  man  in  question,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  atur  from 
hia  bed  dnoe  the  ocoonenoe.** 

On  reading  this  Crosbie  felt  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
show  hinudf  at  once,  and  teU  as  much  of  the  truth  aa  the  world  wonld  be 
Hkelj  to  ascertain  at  last  without  his  telling.  So  on  that  third  morning 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  |^yes»  and  had  himself  taken  to  his  office,  though 
the  red-streakjr  ponod  of  his  misfortune  had  hardly  even  yet  come  upon 
him.  The  task  of  walking  along  the  office  passage,  through  the  messengers* 
lobby,  and  into  his  room,  was  vczy  disagreeable. '  Of  course  everybody 
looked  at  him,  and  of  eonrse  ho  filled  in  his  attempt  to  appear  as  ^ong^ 
he  did  not  mind  it*  **  Boggs,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  men  as  he  passed  by, 
'*  jnst  see  if  Mr.  Butterwell  la  in  his  room,"  and  then,  as  he  expected, 
Mr.  Butterwell  came  to  him  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes. 

*^  Upon  my  word,  that  is  serious,"  said  Hr.  Butterwell,  looking  into 
the  secretary's  damaged  £ice.  don*t  think  I  would  have  oome  out  if 
I  had  been  you.** 

"  Of  course  it*s  disagreeable,*'  said  Croslne;  ''but  it*a  better  to  put  up 
with  it*  Fellows  do  tell  such  horrid  lies  If  a  man  isn*t  seen  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  believe  it*s  best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it." 

"That's  more  than  you  can  do  just  at  present,  eh,  Groabie?"  And 
then  Mr.  Butterwell  tittered.  But  how  on  earth  did  it  happen?  The 
paper  says  that  you  pretty  well  killed  the  fellow  who  did  it»*' 

**  The  pu[)cr  lies,  as  papers  always  do.   I  didn't  touch  him  at  alU** 

**  Didn't  you,  though  ?  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  poke  at  him  after 
getting  such  a  tap  in  the  face  as  that" 

The  policemen  came,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  One  lsn*t  allowed 
to  iight  it  out  in  a  row  of  that  kind  aa  one  would  have  to  do  on  Salisbury 
heath.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  I  could  lick  the  Mow.  How*8  a 
man  to  know  whether  he  can  or  not?  " 

''ITow,  indeed,  imless  he  gets  a  licking, — or  gives  It?  But  who 
was  he,  and  what's  this  about  his  having  been  scorned  by  the  noble 
family?" 

'*  Trash  and  lies,  of  course.  He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  De  Couroy 

pcojile." 

**  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  it  was  about  that  other-— Crosbie?  I 
knew  you'd  find  yourself  in  some  trouble  before  you'd  done." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  was  about»  or  why  he  should  hare  made  such 
a  brute  of  himself.  You  have  heard  about  those  people  at  Allingf^  j  ^ 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  about  them." 

"  God  knows,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  them.  They  knew 
nothing  about  it." 

«  But  the  young  fellow  knew  them  ?  Ah,  yea,  I  see  all  about  it  He 
wants  to  step  into  your  shoes.  I  cant  say  that  he  sets  about  it  in  a  bad 
way.   But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  7  " 

"Nothing." 
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"  Nothing !   Wfm*t  thai  look  ipi&u  ?   I  think  I  ahould  have  him  before 

ihe  magistrates." 

"  You  sec,  Butterwell,  I  am  bound  to  spare  that  girra  name.   I  know 

I  have  behaved  badly." 

"  Well,  yes;  I  fear  you  have."  ^ 

Mr.  Bnttcnvoll  snid  this  with  some  considorable  amount  of  decision  in 
his  voice,  as  tliough  he  did  not  intend  to  mince  matters,  or  in  any  way  to 
hide  liis  opinion.  Crosbie  had  got  into  a  w.ny  of  condemning  himself  in 
this  matter  of  his  marriage,  but  was  very  anxious  that  others,  on  hearing 
such  condemnation  from  him,  should  say  something  in  the  way  of  palliating 
liis  fault.  It  would  l)e  so  easy  for  a  friend  to  remark  that  such  little  pecca- 
dilloes were  not  altogetlier  luicommon,  and  that  it  would  sometimes  liappen 
in  life  that  people  did  not  know  their  own  minds.  Pie  had  hoped  for  some 
Bucli  benevdleiice  from  Fowler  Pratt,  but  had  hoped  in  vain.  Butterwell 
was  a  good-natured,  easy  man,  anxious  to  stand  well  with  all  about  him, 
never  pretending  to  any  very  liigh  tone  of  feeling  or  of  morals;  and  yet 
Butterwell  would  say  no  word  of  comfort  to  him.  He  could  get  no  one 
to  slur  over  his  sin  iijr  him,  as  though  it  were  no  sin, — only  an  unfortunate 
mistake  ;  no  one  but  the  De  Courcys,  who  had,  as  it  were,  taken  possession 
of  him  and  swallowed  him  alive. 

*'  It  can  t  be  helped  now,"  said  Crosbie.  "But  as  for  that  fellow  who 
made  such  a  brutal  attack  on  me  the  other  morning,  he  knows  that  he  is 
sale  behind  her  petticoats.  I  can  do  notliiog  which  would  not  make  some 
mention  of  her  name  necessary.'* 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  see,"  said  Butterwell.  "  It*8  very  unfortunate ;  very.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything  for  you.  Will  jou  come  before  the 
Board  to-day  ?  ** 

** Tea;  of  oonrae  I  ahall,*'  iaSd  Cresbie^  who  was  beooming  very  sore. 
His  sharp  ear  had  toM  him  that  all  BnlterweirB  respect  and  oordiality 
were  gone, — at  any  rate  for  the  time.  Butterwell,  though  holding  the 
higher  official  rank,  had  always  been  aecoatomed  to  treat  him  as  though 
he,  the  inferior,  were  to  be  courted.  Ue  had  possessed,  and  had  known 
himadf  to  possess,  in  his  office  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world,  a  sort  of 
rank  much  higher  than  that  which  from  his  position  he  could  daim 
legitimately.  Now  he  was  being  deposed.  There  could  be  no  better 
touchstone  in  such  a  matter  than  ButterwelL  He  would  go  as  the  world 
went,  but  he  would  perceive  almost  intuitiyely  how  the  world  intended  to 
go.  "Tact,  tact,  tact,**  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sayiqg  to  himself  when 
walking  along  the  paths  of  his  Putney  Tilia.  Crosbie  waa  now  seoretaiy, 
whereas  a  few  months  before  he  had  been  simply  a  deik ;  but,  neverthe- 
less^ Hr.  Butterwell*8  instinct  told  him  that  Crosbie  had  fallen.  Therefore 
he  declined  to  offer  any  S]rmpathy  to  the  man  in  his  misfortune,  and  felt 
aware,  as  he  left  the  seeretaiy *s  room,  that  it  might  probably  be  some  time 
before  he  visited  it  again. 

Croslne  resolved  in  his  soresesa  that  henceforth  he  would  brazen  it 
out.  He  would  go  to^e  Board,  with  as  much  indifference  as  to  his  black 
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eje  as  he  was  able  to  asfmmo,  nnd  if  any  one  said  aiiglit  to  hira  he  would 
be  ready  with  hia  answer.  lie  would  go  to  his  club,  and  let  him  who 
intended  to  show  him  any  slight  beware  of  him  in  his  wrath.  He  could 
not  tam  upon  John  Eamcs,  but  he  could  turn  upon  others  if  it  were 
necessary.  He  had  not  gained  for  himself  a  position  before  the  world, 
and  held  it  now  for  some  years,  to  allow  himself  to  be  crushc  d  at  once 
because  he  had  made  a  mistake.  If  the  world,  his  world,  chose  to  go  to 
war  with  him,  he  would  be  ready  for  the  fight.  As  for  Butterwell, — 
Btttterwell  the  incompetent,  Butterwell  the  vapid, — for  Butterwell,  who  in 
every  little  official  diinculty  had  for  years  past  come  to  him,  he  would  let 
Butterwell  know  what  it  was  to  be  thus  disloyal  to  one  who  had  conde- 
scended to  be  his  friend.  He  would  show  them  all  at  the  Board  that  he 
scorned  thenii  and  could  be  their  master.  Then,  too,  as  he  was  making 
some  other  resolves  as  to  his  future  conduct,  he  made  one  or  two  resolu- 
tions respecting  the  De  Courcy  people.  He  would  make  it  known  to 
them  that  ho  was  not  going  to  be  their  very  humble  servant.  He  would 
Fpeak  out  hia  mind  with  considerable  plainness ;  and  if  upon  that  they 
should  choose  to  break  off  this  "alliance,"  they  might  do  so;  he  would 
not  break  his  heart.  And  as  ho  Iwuied  back  in  his  arm-chair,  thinking  ot 
all  this,  an  idea  made  its  way  into  his  brain, — a  floating  castle  in  the  air, 
rather  than  the  image  of  a  thing  that  might  by  pos.sihility  be  realized  ;  and 
in  this  castle  in  the  air  he  saw  himself  kneeling  again  at  Lily's  feet,  asking 
her  pardon,  and  begging  that  he  might  once  more  be  taken  to  her  lioart. 

"  Mr.  Crosbie  is  here  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Butterwell  to  IMr.  Optimist. 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Optimist,  very  gravely;  for  he  had  heard  all 
about  the  row  at  the  railway  station. 

"  They've  made  a  monstrous  show  of  him." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.    It's  so — .so — so   If  it  were  one  of 

the  younger  clerks,  you  know,  weshoidd  tell  him  that  it  was  discreditable 
to  the  department." 

"If  a  man  gets  a  blow  in  the  oyf,  he  can't  help  it,  you  know.  He 
didn't  do  it  himself,  I  suppose,"  said  Major  Fiasco. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  he  didn't  do  it  himself,"  continued  Mr. 
Optimist ;  but  I  really  think  that,  in  his  position,  he  should  have  kept 
himself  out  of  any  such  encounter." 

"He  would  have  done  so  if  he  could,  with  all  his  heart, "  said  the 
major.  "  I  don't  suppose  he  liked  being  tlira'-lnMl  any  better  than  I  should." 

*'  Nobody  gives  me  a  black  eye,"  Kiid  Mr.  Optimist. 

"  Nobody  has  as  yet,"  siiid  the  major. 

"I  hope  they  never  will,"  said  Mr.  Butterwell.  Then,  the  hour  for 
their  meeting  having  come  round,  Mr.  Crosbie  came  into  tlic  Board-room. 

"  We  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this  misfortune,"  said  Mr.  Optimist, 
very  gravely. 

"Not  lialf  so  sorry  as  I  have  been,''  said  Crosbie,  with  a  lauuh.  "  It's 
an  uncommon  nuisance  to  have  a  black  eye,  and  to  go  about  looking  like 
a  prize-fighter," 
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"And  like  a  prize-lightcr  that  di(3n't  win  his  battle,  too,"  Kiid  Fia.<=!Co. 
"  I  don't  know  that  therc^s  muoh  difference  as  to  tliat|"  said  CroSbie. 
"  But  the  whole  tliin;^  is  a  nuisanoe,  and,  if  you  please,  ire  won't  say 

anything  more  about  it." 

Mr.  Optimist  almost  entertained  an  opinion  that  it  was  his  du^  to  say 

Bomothing  more  about  it.  "Was  not  he  tlie  chief  Commissioner,  and  was 
not  Mr.  Crosbie  secretary  to  the  Board  7  Ought  he,  looking  at  tlicir 
xespcctivc  positions,  to  pass  over  without  a  word  of  notice  such  a  manifest 

impropriety  as  this  ?  Would  not  Sir  Kaffle  Baffle  have  said  something 
had  Mr.  Butterwell,  when  sccretaiy,  come  to  the  ofTice  with  a  black  eye  ? 
He  wished  to  exercise  all  the  full  rights  of  a  chairinan  ;  Itnt,  nevertheless, 
as  he  looked  at  the  secretary  he  felt  embarrassed,  and  was  unable  to  find  the 
proper  words.  "  H — m,  ha,  well ;  we'll  go  to  business  now,  if  you  please," 
he  said,  as  though  reserving  to  himself  tlie  right  of  returning  to  the 
secretary's  black  eye,  when  the  more  usual  busine-^s  of  the  Board  should 
be  completed.  But  when  the  more  usual  business  of  the  Board  had  been 
completed,  the  secretary  leil  the  room  without  any  further  reference 
to  his  eye. 

Crosbie,  when  ho  got  back  to  his  own  apartment,  found  Mortimer 

Gazcbee  waiting  there  for  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Gazebee,  "  this  is  a  very  nasty  affair.*' 

"  Uncommonly  nasty,"  said  Crosbie ;  so  nasty  that  I  don't  mean  to 
talk  about  it  to  anybody." 

Lady  Amelia  is  quite  unhappy."  lie  always  called  her  Lady  Amelia, 
even  when  speaking  of  her  to  his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  too 
well  behaved  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  an  carl's  daughter  by  her  plain 
Christian  name,  even  though  that  earl's  daughter  was  his  own  wife.  "  She 
fears  that  you  have  been  a  good  deal  hurt.'* 

"  Not  at  all  hurt ;  but  disfigured,  as  you  see.** 

*•  And  so  you  beat  the  fellow  well  that  did  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  siiid  Crosbie,  very  angrily.  "  I  didn't  beat  him  at  alL 
Tou  don't  believe  everything  you  read  in  the  newspapers ;  do  you? *' 

*'  No,  I  don't  believe  everything.  Of  course  I  didn't  believe  about  his 
having  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  Lady  Alexandrimu  That  was  untrue, 
of  course.'*  Mr.  Gazebee  showed  by  the  tone  of  hia  Toioe  that  imprudence 
so  tmparalleled  as  that  was  quite  incredible. 

Tou  shouldn't  believe  anything ;  except  thi8,-*that  I  have  got  a, 
Uack  eye.*' 

^  Ton  oertafaily  Iwve  got  tbat.  Lady  Amelia  thinks  yoa  would  he 
mm  oomfertable  If  you  would  oome  up  to  us  thiaevenlog.  Ton  can't  go 
out,  of  eomrae ;  bat  Lady  Amelia  said,  very  good-natuxedly,  that  you  need 
not  mind  with  her." 

'*  Thank  you,  no  ;  111  come  on  Sunday." 

**  Of  coarse  Lady  Alezandrina  will  be  vety  amdoos  to  hear  from  her 
eiaker ;  and  Lady  Amelia  begged  me  very  partiouIarlT  to  press  yoa  to  ctmie.'* 
•*  Thank  you,  no;  not  to-day." 
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"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  sini[»lj  because  I  shall  1)C  bettor  at  home." 

"  How  can  you  be  better  at  home  ?  You  caa  have  anything  that  you 
irant    Lady  Amelia  won't  mind,  you  know." 

Another  beefsteak  to  his  ejo.  as  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  a  cold- 
water  bandage,  or  any  little  medical  appliance  of  that  sort ; — these  were  the 
things  which  Lady  Amelia  would,  in  her  domestic  good  nature,  condescend 
not  to  mind ! 

"  I  won't  trouble  her  this  evening,"  Kaid  Crosbie. 

"  "Well,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you're  wrong.  All  manner  of  stories 
Aviil  get  down  to  Courcy  Castle,  and  to  the  countess's  ears  ;  and  you  dont 
know  what  harm  may  come  of  it.  Lady  Amelia  thinks  slie  had  better 
write  and  explain  it;  but  she  Cftu*t  do  60  till  she  has  heard  something 
about  it  from  you." 

"  Look  here,  Gazcl>cp.  I  don't  care  one  straw  what  story  iinds  its 
Wny  down  to  Courcy  Castle." 

"  But  if  the  earl  were  to  hear  anything,  and  bo  oflended  ?  " 

"  lie  may  recover  from  his  ofll  nee  as  he  best  likes.** 

"  My  dear  fellow  ; — that's  talking  wildly,  you  know." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  the  earl  can  do  to  me?  Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  live  in  fear  of  Lord  De  Courcy  all  my  life,  because 
I'm  going  to  marry  his  daughter  ?  1  shall  write  to  Alexandrina  myself 
to-day,  and  you  can  tell  her  sister  so.  I'll  be  up  to  dinner  oa  Sundayi 
unless  my  face  makes  it  altogether  out  of  the  question.'* 

"And  you  won't  come  in  time  for  church  ?  " 

"  Would  you  have  me  go  to  church  with  such  a  face  as  this  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  went,  and  when  he  got  home  he  told  his 
wife  that  Crosbie  was  taking  tilings  with  a  high  hand.  "The  fact  is,  my 
dear,  that  he's  ashamed  of  himseiij  and  therefore  tries  to  put  a  bold  face 
upon  it." 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  him  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  that  young 
man, — very:  and  so  I  shall  tell  him  on  ^imiday.  If  he  chooses  to  give 
himself  airs  to  me,  I  shall  make  him  understand  that  he  is  very  wrong, 
lie  should  remember  now  that  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  himself  is  a 
matter  of  moment  to  all  our  family." 

*'  Of  course  he  should,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  red-streaky  pejriod  had  arrived,  but  had 
by  no  means  as  yet  pa.ssed  away.  The  men  at  the  office  had  almo.'it 
become  u.sed  to  it ;  but  Crosbie,  in  sjiite  of  his  determination  to  go  down 
to  the  club,  had  not  yet  shown  himself  elsewhere.  Of  course  he  did  not 
go  to  church,  but  at  five  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  They  always  dined  at  five  on  Sundays,  having  some 
idea  that  by  doing  so  they  kept  the  Sabbath  better  than  they  would  have 
done  had  they  dined  at  seven.  If  keeping  the  Sabbath  consists  in  going 
to  bed  early,  or  is  in  any  way  a.'^sistetl  by  such  a  practice,  they  were 
right.    To  th^  cooli  that  semi- early  dinner  might  perhaps  be  convenicut| 
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as  it  gnve  her  nn  excuse  fbr  not  gdag  to  church  in  the  ailemoon,  aa  the 

Ferrant.s'  and  children's  dinner  gsre  her  a  nmilar  excuse  in  the  moniing* 
Such  little  attempts  at  goodness, — proceeding  half  the  way,  or  perhaps,  as  in 
this  instance,  one  quarter  of  the  way,  on  the  disagreeable  path  towards  good- 
ness,— are  very  common  witli  respectable  people,  such  as  Lady  Amelia. 
If  she  would  have  dined  at  one  o'clock,  and  have  eaten  cold  meaty  one 
perhaps  might  have  felt  that  she  was  entitled  to  some  praise. 

Dear,  dear,  dear ;  this  is  very  sad,  isn't  it,  Adoipbus  2 "  she  said  on 
first  sceino:  him. 

"Well,  it  is  sad,  Amelia,"  ho  said.  He  always  called  her  Amelia, 
because  she  called  him  Adol])luis  ;  but  Gazebec  himself  was  never  quite 
pleased  when  he  heard  it.  Lady  Amelia  was  older  than  Crosbie,  and 
entitled  to  call  him  anything  she  liked  ;  but  he  should  have  remembered 
the  great  difference  in  their  rank.  "  it  is  sad,  Amelia,"  he  said.  "  But 
Tviil  you  oblige  mo  in  one  thing  ?  " 

"  What  thing,  Adolphus?" 

"  Not  to  say  a  word  more  about  it.  The  black  eye  is  a  bad  thing  no 
doubt,  and  has  troubled  me  much  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  my  friends  has 
troubled  me  a  great  deal  more.  I  had  all  the  family  commiseration 
from  Ga2ebee  on  Friday,  and  if  it  is  repeated  again,  I  shall  lay  down 
and  die." 

"Shall  'oo  die,  uncle  Dolplius,  'cause  'ooVo  got  a  bad  eye?"  asked 
De  Courcy  Guzubee,  tlie  eldest  hope  of  the  family,  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

"No,  my  hero,"  said  Crosbie,  taking  the  boy  up  into  his  arms,  "  not 
because  I've  got  a  black  eye.  There  isn't  very  much  harm  in  that,  and 
you'll  have  a  great  many  before  you  leave  school.  But  because  the  people 
"will  go  on  talking  about  it." 

"  But  aunt  Dina  on't  like  'oo,  if  oo*ve  got  an  ugly  bad  eye.** 
*'  But,  Adolphus,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  settling  herself  for  an  argument, 
**  that's  all  very  well,  you  knoiv'-^and  Tm  mre  Fm  very  sony  to  eanse 
you  any  annoyance, — but  really  one  doetn*t  know  how  to  pass  over  such 
a  thing  without  q»eiikiog  of  it.  I  have  had  a  letter  firom  mamma,** 
'*I  hope  Lady  De  Courcy  is  quite  welL*' 

Quite  well,  thank  yon*  But  aa  a  matter  of  ooune  she  la  Teiy 
anxious  about  this  afiair.  She  had  read  what  haa  been  said  in  the  newa- 
papers,  and  it  may  be  necessary  that  Mortimer  should  take  it  up,  aa  the 
fiunily  aolidtor.** 

Quite  out  of  the  question,**  said  Adolphus. 

I  don't  think  I  should  advise  any  sueh  step  aa  that,**  ssid  Gasebee. 

Perhaps  not;  Tory  likely  not.  But  you  cannot  be  surprised,  Mor- 
timer, that  my  mother  under  suoh  drcnmetances  should  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  &eta  of  the  ease.** 

Not  at  aU  auiprised,**  said  Gasebee. 

Then  once  for  all,  1*11  tell  you  the  facts.  As  I  got  out  of  the  tndn 
A  man  Td  seen  once  before  in  my  life  msde  an  attack  upon  me^  and 
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bcforL'  tlic  police  came  up,  I  got  a  blow  in  the  face.  Now  you  know  all 
about  it." 

At  that  moment  dinner  was  announced.  "Will  jou  give  Lady 
Amelia  your  arm  ?  '*  said  the  husband. 

"  It's  n  vciy  sad  occnircnrc,"  said  Lady  Amelia  Avitli  a  slight  toss  of 
her  licad,  "and,  I'm  afraid,  will  coat  my  sister  a  great  deal  of  vexation." 

"  You  agree  'Nvith  De  Courcy,  do  you,  that  aunt  Dina  won't  like  mo 
with  an  ugly  black  eye  ?  " 

I  really  don't  think  it's  a  joking  matter/'  said  the  Lady  Amelia. 
And  then  there  was  nothing  more  said  about  it  during  the  dinner. 

There  'was  notlnng  more  said  about  it  during  the  dinner,  but  it  was 
plain  enough  from  Lady  Amelia's  countenance  that  she  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  her  future  brother-in-law's  conduct.  She  was  very  hos- 
pitable to  him,  pressing  him  to  eat ;  but  even  in  doing  that  she  made 
repeated  little  referencea  to  his  present  unfortunate  state.  She  told  him 
that  she  did  not  think  fried  plum-pudding  would  bo  bad  for  him,  but 
that  she  would  recommend  him  not  to  drink  port-wine  after  dinner. 
"  By-thc-by,  I^Iortimcr,  you'd  better  have  sonic  claret  up,"  she  remarked. 
**  Adolplms  shouldn't  take  anything  that  is  heating." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Crosbie.  "  I'll  have  some  brandy-and-water,  if 
Gazebee  will  give  it  me." 

"  Brandy-and-water  ! "  said  Lady  Amelia.  Crosbie  in  truth  was  not 
given  to  the  drinking  of  brandy-and-water ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  call 
for  raw  gin,  if  he  were  driven  much  further  by  Lady  Amelia's  solicitude. 

At  these  Sunday  dinners  the  mistress  of  the  house  never  went  away 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  tea  was  always  brought  into  them  at  the 
table  on  which  they  had  dined.  It  was  another  little  step  towards  keeping 
holy  the  first  day  of  the  week.  AVhen  Lady  Rosina  was  there,  slie  was 
indulged  with  the  sight  of  six  or  seven  solid  good  books  which  were  laid 
upon  the  mahogany  as  soon  as  the  bottles  were  taken  off  it.  At  her  first 
prolonged  visit  she  had  obtained  for  herself  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
sermon  ;  but  as  on  such  occasions  both  Lady  Amelia  and  l\Ir.  Gazobee 
would  go  to  sleep, — and  as  the  footman  had  also  once  shown  a  tendency 
tliat  way, — the  sermon  had  been  abandoned.  But  the  master  of  the  house, 
on  these  evenings,  when  his  sister-in-law  was  present,  was  doomed  to  sit 
in  idleness,  or  else  to  find  solace  in  one  of  the  solid  good  books.  But 
Lady  Rosina  just  now  was  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  table  was 
leil  unfurnished. 

And  what  am  I  to  say  to  my  mother?**  said  Lady  Amelia,  when 
thqr  were  alone. 

**  Give  her  my  kindest  regards,"  said  Crosbie.  It  was  quite  clear,  both 
to  die  husband  and  to  the  wife,  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  rebellion 
against  authority. 

For  some  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  said.  Crosbie  amused  himself 
by  playing  with  the  boy  whom  he  called  Dicksey,  by  way  of  a  nickname 
for  De  Courey. 
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"  Mamma,  he  calla  me  Dicksoy.  Am  I  Dicksej  ?  I'll  call  *oo  old 
Cross,  and  then  mint  Dina  on't  like  *oo." 

"  I  wish  you  -svould  not  call  tho  child  nicknames,  Adolphus.  It 
seems  as  though  jou  would  wish  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  one  which  he 
bears.** 

I  should  hardijr  think  that  he  would  ftel  disposed  to  do  that|"  said 

Mr.  Gazchce. 

"  Uardly,  indeed,"  said  Crosbio. 

"  It  has  never  yet  been  disgraced  in  the  annals  of  onr  country  by 
being  made  into  a  nickname,"  paid  the  proud  daughter  of  tho  house. 
She  was  prnliably  unaware  that  among  many  of  his  associatcB  Iicr  father 
had  been  called  Lord  De  Cursc'ye,  from  the  occasional  energy  of  liis 
language.  "  And  any  such  attempt  is  painftil  in  my  ears.  I  think 
6omethi;ig  of  my  family,  I  can  assure  you,  Adolphus,  and  so  does  my 
husband.'* 

**  A  very  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

**  So  do  I  of  mine,"  said  Crosbie.  "  That's  natural  to  all  of  us.  One 
of  my  ancestors  came  over  with  William  the  C!on(^ueror.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  assistant  cooks  in  the  king's  tent." 

"  A  cook !  "  said  young  De  Courcy. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  a  cook.  That  was  the  way  most  of  our  old  families 
were  made  noble.  They  were  cooks,  or  butlers  to  the  kings, — or  some- 
times somclhing  worse." 

"  But  your  family  isn't  noble  ?  " 

"No; — 111  tell  you  how  that  was.  The  king  wanted  this  cook  to 
poison  half-a-dozen  of  his  officers  who  wished  to  have  a  way  of  their 
own  ;  but  the  cook  said,  *  No,  my  Lord  King ;  I  am  a  cook,  not  an 
executioner.'  So  they  sent  him  into  the  scullery,  and  when  they  called 
all  the  other  servants  barons  and  lords,  they  only  called  him  Cookey. 
They've  changed  the  name  to  Crosbie  idnoe  that,  by  degrees.*' 

Mr.  Gazebee  was  awestruck,  and  the  face  of  the  Lady  Amelia  became 
Tery  dark.  Was  it  not  evident  that  this  snake,  when  taken  into  then: 
inneraioet  bowmfl  tiiat  they  might  there  inam  him,  "waa  becoming  an 
adder,  and  preparing  to  tltang  them?  There  iras  rety  fittia  more  con- 
▼eraatioa  that  evening,  and  eooa  after  the  etoiy  of  iha  oook|  Grosbie  got 
up  and  went  away  to  his  own  home. 


GEAFTEBXXXYL 

"See,  THB  Co2(QU£BiNa  Hebo  Comes.** 

Jdan  Saibs  had  readied  his  office  precisely  at  twelve  o*cloek,  hnt  when 
he  did  so  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  heels  or  his 
head.  The  whole  morning  had  been  to  him  one  of  intense  excitement, 
•nd  latterly,  to  a  eertain  extent,  one  of  triumph.  But  he  did  not  at  all 
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know  what  might  be  the  results.    Would  ho  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 

and  locked  up  ?  Would  tliere  be  a  row  at  the  office  ?  Would  Crosbie 
call  him  out,  and,  if  50,  would  it  be  incumbent  on  him  to  fight  a  duel  with 
pistols?  What  would  Lord  De  Guest  say, — Lord  l)c  Guest,  wlio  liad 
Bpecially  warned  him  not  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  avenging 
Lily's  wronp^  ?  What  would  all  the  Dale  family  say  of  his  conduct  ? 
And,  above  all,  what  would  Lily  say  and  think  ?  Ncvcrtlifless,  the  feeling 
of  triumph  was  predominant ;  and  now,  at  this  interval  of  time,  he  was 
beginning  to  remember  with  pleasure  the  sensation  of  his  list  as  it  went 
into  Crosbie's  eye. 

During  his  first  day  at  the  ofTice  he  heard  nothing  about  the  aflair, 
nor  did  he  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one.  It  was  known  in  his  room  that 
he  had  gone  down  to  spend  his  Christmas  holiday  with  Lord  De  Guest, 
and  he  was  treated  with  some  increased  consideration  accordingly.  And, 
moreover,  I  must  explain,  in  order  that  I  may  give  Johnny  Eames  his 
due,  he  was  gradually  acquiring  for  himself  a  good  footing  among  the 
income-tax  officials.  lie  knew  his  work,  and  did  it  with  some  manly 
confidence  in  his  o^vn  powers,  and  also  witli  some  manly  indiflercnce  to 
the  occasional  frowns  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  department.  lie  Avas, 
moreover,  p(»j)ular, — being  somewhat  of  a  radical  in  hisoiiicial  demeanour, 
and  holding  by  his  own  rights,  even  though  mighty  men  should  frown. 
In  truth,  he  was  emerging  from  his  hobbledehoyhood  and  entering  upon 
his  young-manhood,  having  probably  to  go  through  much  folly  and  some 
false  sentiment  in  that  period  of  his  existence,  but  still  with  fair  promise 
of  trae  manlinesB  beyond,  to  those  who  were  able  to  read  the  signs  of  his 
character. 

Many  questions  on  that  first  day  were  asked  him  about  the  glories  of 
his  GhriBtmaa,  but  he  had  very  Uttle  to  aay  on  the  aobjcot.  Indeed 
nothing  could  have  been  much  more  commonplace  Huai  hia  CSmatmas 
▼isit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  one  great  object  which  had  taken  him  down 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  foit  the  circumstance  with  whidi  hia 
holiday  had  been  ended.  On  neither  of  these  sabjects  waa  he  disposed  to 
speak  openly  ;  but  as  he  walked  home  to  Burton  Crescent  with  Ciadelli 
he  did  tell  him  of  the  aflair  with  Crosbie* 

"  And  you  went  in  at  him  on  the  station?  "  asked  Crade!l|  with 
admiring  doubt 

"Tesyldid.  If  I  didn*t  do  it  there,  where  was  I  to  do  it?  Tdsaid 
I  would,  and  therefore  when  I  saw  him  I  did  it.**  Then  the  whole  affiur 
was  told  as  to  the  black  eye,  the  police,  and  the  superintendent  **  And 
what*s  to  come  next?  **  asked  our  hero. 

Well,  he*Il  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  of  course;  as  I  did  with 
Fisher  in  that  aflair  with  Lupex.   And,  upon  my  word,  Johnny,  I  shall 
have  to  do  something  of  the  kind  egsin.   His  oonduct  last  night  waa  out- 
rageous; would  you  beUeve  it  ** 
•  "  Oh,  he*s  a  fool.** 

He*s  a  fool  you  wouldn't  like  to  meet  when  he*8  in  one  of  his  mad 
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fits,  I  ctn  tell  jon  that  I  abiolatdy  had  to  ait  up  in  my  own  bedroom 
an  laat  night.  Mother  Boper  tdd  me  that  if  I  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room  ahe  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  have  a  policeman  in  the  house. 
What  oould  I  do,  you  know?  I  made  her  have  a  fire  fer  me^  of  oonise.*' 

<«  And  then  yon  wont  to  bed." 
I  waited  ever  so  long,  because  I  thought  that  Maria  would  want  to  see 
me.   At  last  she  sent  me  a  note.   Maria  is  so  imprudent,  you  know.  If 
he  bad  ibnnd  anything  in  her  writing,  it  would  have  been  terrible,  you 
know, — quite  terrible.   And  who  can  say  whether  Jemima  msjn't  tell  ?  " 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Come;  ihat^s  telliogs,  Master  Johnny.  I  took  very  good  care  to 
take  it  with  me  to  the  office  this  morning,  for  &ar  of  acddenta.*' 

But  Eames  was  not  co  widely  awake  to  the  importance  of  bis  friend's 
advent  urcH  aa  he  might  have  been  had  he  not  been  weighted  with  adven- 
tures of  his  own. 

"I  shouldn't  care  so  much,"  said  he,    about  that  fellow,  Crosbie^ 

going  to  a  friend,  as  I  should  about  his  going  to  a  police  magistrate." 

He'll  put  it  in  a  friend's  hands,  of  course,"  said  Cradeli,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  from  experience  was  well  up  in  such  matters.  ^  And  I 
suppose  you'll  naturally  come  to  me.  It's  a  deuced  bore  to  a  man  in  m 
public  oflice,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  But  Vm  not  the  man 
to  desert  my  friend.    I'll  stand  by  you,  Johnny,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Eames,  "  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  want  that." 

"  You  must  be  ready  with  a  friend,  you  know." 

"  I  should  write  down  to  a  man  I  know  in  the  country,  and  ask  his 
advice,"  said  Eames  ;  "an  older  sort  of  friend,  you  know." 

"  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  t:ike  care  what  you're  about.  Don't  let  tliem 
say  of  you  that  you  show  the  white  feather.  Upon  iny  honour,  I'd  sooner 
have  anything  said  of  nie  than  that.    I  would,  indeed, — anything." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  Kamcs,  witli  a  touch  of  scorn  in  his 
voice.  "  There  isn't  much  thought  about  white  feathers  now-a-daya,— 
not  in  the  way  of  figliting  duels." 

After  that,  Cradeli  managed  to  carry  back  the  conversation  to 
Mrs.  Lupcx  and  his  own  peculiar  position,  and  as  Eames  did  not  care  to 
ask  from  his  companion  further  advice  in  his  own  matters,  he  listened 
nearly  in  silence  till  they  reached  Burton  Crescent. 

"  I  hope  you  fo\nid  the  noble  earl  well,"  said  Mrs.  £oper  to  him,  as 
soon  as  they  were  all  seated  at  dinner. 

"I  found  the  noble  earl  ]>retty  well,  thank  you,"  said  Johnny. 

It  had  become  jilainly  luidenstood  by  all  the  Koperites  that  Eames' 
position  was  quite  altered  since  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  Lord  De  Guest.  Mrs.  Lupex,  next  to  whom  he  always  sat  at  dinner, 
with  a  view  to  protecting  her  as  it  were  iVom  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood of  Cradeli,  treated  him  with  a  marked  courte^.  Miss  Spruce 
always  called  him  "  sir."  Mrs.  Roper  helped  him  the  first  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  wtis  mindful  about  his  fat  and  gravy,  and  Amelia  felt  less  able 
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tliaa  ahe  was  before  to  iiuiit  upon  ihe  poasetsion  of  bis  heart  and  aSeo- 
tions.  It  moat  not  be  supposed  that  Amelia  intended  to  abandon  the 
fight^  and  allow  the  enemy  to  walk  off  with  his  forces ;  but  she  felt  herself 
constrained  to  treat  him  with  a  deference  that  was  hardly  oompatible  with 
the  perfect  equality  which  should  attend  any  union  of  hearts. 

'*It  is  Buoh  a  privilege  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  the  nobilitjTt" 
said  Mrs.  Lupex.    "  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  be  very  intimate  " 

"  Yon  ain*t  a  girl  any  longer,  and  so  you'd  better  not  talk  about  it,'* 
■aid  Lupez.  Mr.  Lupez  had  been  at  that  little  shop  in  Drury  I«ane  after 
he  came  do^vn  from  his  scene-painting. 

"  My  dear,  you  needn't  be  a  brute  to  me  before  all  Mrs.  Eopcr's  com- 
pany* If,  led  away  by  feelings  which  I  will  not  now  describe,  I  left  my 
proper  circles  in  marrying  you,  you  need  not  before  all  the  world  teach 
me  how  much  I  have  to  regret."  And  Mrs.  Lupez,  putting  down  her 
knife  a&d  fork,  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  That's  pleasant  for  a  man  oyer  his  meals,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Lupcx, 
appealing  to  Miss  Spruce.  *'  I  have  plen^  of  that  kind  of  thing,  and  you 
can't  think  how  I  like  it." 

"  Them  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,**  said 
Miss  Spruco.    "  As  for  me  myself,  I'm  only  an  oM  woman." 

This  little  ebullition  threw  a  gloom  over  the  dinner-table,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  occasion  as  to  the  glories  of  Eames'  career.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  evcninq^,  Amelia  heard  of  the  encounter  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  railway  station,  and  at  once  perceived  that  she  might  use  the 
occasion  for  her  own  purposes. 

'•John,"  she  whispered  to  her  victim,  finding  an  opportunity  for  coming 
upon  him  when  almost  alone,  what  is  this  X  hear  7  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing.   Are  you  going  to  fight  a  duel  ?  " 

"Nonsense,"  said  Johnny. 

"But  it  is  not  nonsense.  You  don't  know  what  my  feelings  will  be, 
if  I  think  that  such  a  thing  is  going  to  happen.  But  then  you  arc  so  hard- 
hearted 1" 

*'  I  ain't  hard-hearted  a  bit,  and  I'm  not  going  to  fight  a  duel.'* 
**  But  is  it  true  that  you  beat  Mr.  Crosbie  at  the  station  ? " 

"  It  is  true.    I  did  beat  him." 

"  Oh,  John  !  not  that  I  moan  to  say  you  were  wrong,  and  indeed  I 
honour  you  for  the  feeling.  There  can  be  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a  young 
iiLia's  deceiving  a  young  woman  and  leaving  her  after  he  has  won  her 
heart, — particularly  when  she  has  had  his  promise  in  plain  words,  or, 
perhaps,  even  in  black  and  white."  John  thought  of  that  horrid,  foolish, 
wretched  note  whicli  he  had  written.  **  And  a  poor  girl,  if  she  can't  right 
herself  by  a  breach  of  promise,  doean*!  know  what  to  do.  Does  she,  John  7  "  ' 
"  A  girl  who*d  right  herself  that  way  wouldn't  be  worth  having.'* 
"  I  don't  know  about  that.  When  a  poor  girl  is  in  such  a  position, 
she  has  to  be  said  by  her  friends.  I  suppose,  then,  Mias  Lily  Bale  won't 
bring  a  breach  of  promise  against  him.** 
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Thii  mentiim  of  JJlfn  name  in  saoh  »  place  waa  aacrilege  in  the  ean 
of  poor  Eamea.  I  cannot  tell/'  aaid  he,  "  what  maj  be  the  intention 
of  the  lady  of  whom  you  apeak.  But  from  what  I  know  of  htx  Mends, 
I  should  not  think  that  she  will  be  disgraced  by  such  a  proceeding." 

•*  That  may  be  all  very  well  for  Miss  Lily  Dale  "  Amelia  said,  and 

then  ahe  hesitated.  It  would  not  be  well,  she  thonght,  absolutely  to 
threaten  him  aa  yet, — not  as  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  that  he 
might  be  won  without  a  threat.  "  Of  course  I  know  all  about  it"  she 
continued.  She  waa  your  L.  D.,  you  know.  Not  that  I  was  ever  jealous 
of  her.  To  you  she  was  no  mom  than  one  of  childhood'a  friends.  Waa 
she,  Johnny  ?  " 

He  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  then  jumped  up  from  his  scat. 
"  I  hate  all  that  sort  of  twaddle  about  ohildhood's  friends,  and  you  know 
I  do.   You'll  make  me  swear  that  Til  nerer  come  into  this  room  again.*' 

«  Johnny  1" 

"  So  I  will.   The  whole  thing  makes  me  sick.    And  as  for  that 

Mrs.  Lupex  " 

If  this  IB  what  jou  learn,  John,  by  going  to  a  lord's  house,  I  think 

you  had  better  stay  at  home  with  your  own  friends." 

**  Of  course  I  had ; — much  better  stay  at  home  with  my  own  friends. 
Here's  Mrs.  Lupex,  and  at  any  rate  I  can't  stand  her."  So  he  went  off, 
and  walked  round  the  Crescent,  and  down  to  the  New  Road,  and  almost 
into  the  Kegc nt's  Park,  thinUn^^  of  Lily  Dale  and  of  his  own  cowardice 
with  Amelia  IJoper. 

On  the  folliiwinp:  morning  he  received  a  message',  nt  about  one  o'clock, 
by  the  mouth  ol'  the  Board-room  messenger,  infonning  liini  that  his 
presence  wa.s  required  in  the  Board*room.  "  Sir  liafiie  Buffle  has  desired 
your  presence,  Mr.  Eames." 

"My  presence,  Tupper  !  what  for?  "  said  Johnny,  turning  upon  the 
messenger  almost  with  dismay. 

"  Indeed  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Eames }  but  Sir  Baffle  Buffle  has  desired 
your  pre.scncc  in  the  Board-room." 

Such  a  message  as  that  in  official  life  always  strikes  awe  into  the  licart 
of  a  young  man.  And  yet,  young  men  genenUly  come  forth  from  such 
interviews  without  having  received  any  serious  damage,  and  generally 
talk  about  the  old  gentlemen  v.hom  they  have  encountered  with  a  good 
deal  of  light-spirited  sarcasm, — or  chaff,  as  it  is  called  in  the  slang  phraseo- 
logy of  the  day.  It  is  that  same  '  majesty  which  doth  hedge  a  king ' 
that  does  it.  The  turkey-cock  in  his  own  farmyard  is  master  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  thought  of  him  creates  fear.  A  bishop  in  his  lawn,  a 
judge  on  the  bench,  a  chairman  in  a  big  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
or  a  policeman  with  his  bull's-eye  lamp  upon  his  beat,  can  all  make 
themselves  terrible  by  means  of  those  appanages  of  majesty  which  liave 
been  vouchsafed  to  them.  But  how  mean  is  the  policeman  in  hia  own 
borne,  and  how  few  thought  much  of  Sir  Baffle  Bnffle  aa  he  sat  asleep 
aAer  dinner  ia  his  old  slippers  1   How  well  coo  I  remember  the  terror 
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created  within  me  by  the  air  of  outraged  dignity  with  which  a  certain 
fine  old  gentleman,  now  long  since  gone,  could  rub  his  hands  slowly,  one 
on  the  other,  and  look  up  to  the  ceiling,  alightly  shaking  his  head,  aa 
though  ket  in  the  contemplation  of  my  iniquities  I  I  would  become 
sick  in  my  stomach,  and  feel  a3  though  my  ankles  had  been  broken. 
That  upwaid  turn  of  the  eye  unmanned  me  so  completely  tliat  I  was 
speechless  aa  r^rdcd  any  defence.  I  think  that  that  old  man  could 
hardly  have  known  the  extent  of  his  own  power. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  careless  lad,  having  the  charge  of  a  bundle  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  King, — petitions  and  such  like,  which  in  the 
course  of  business  would  not  tret  beyond  the  hands  of  some  lord-in- 
waiting's  deputy  a?isistant, — sent  the  bag  wliich  contained  them  to  tlie 
■wrong-  place;  to  Windsor,  perhaps,  if  the  Court  were  in  London;  or  to 
iSt.  James's,  if  it  were  at  Windsor,  lie  was  summoned  ;  and  the  great 
man  of  the  occasion  contented  liimself  with  holding  his  hands  up  to  the 
heavens  as  he  stood  up  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimino^  twice,  *'  ^lis-sent 
the  ISIonarch's  pouch  !  Mis-sent  the  Monarch's  pouch  !  "  That  young  man 
never  know  how  he  escaped  from  the  Board-room ;  but  for  a  time  he 
was  deprived  of  all  power  of  exertion,  and  could  not  resume  his  work 
till  he  had  had  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  been  brought  round 
U]ion  rum  and  asses'  milk.  In  that  instance  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
Monarch  had  a  power  wliich  the  oliicial  magnate  had  never  contemplated. 
The  story  is  traditional ;  but  I  believe  that  the  circumatance  happened  aa 
lately  as  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third. 

John  Eames  could  laugh  at  the  present  chairman  of  the  Income-tax 
Office  with  great  freedom,  and  axW  him  old  Huflle  ScufHe,  and  the  like; 
but  now  that  ho  was  sent  for,  he  also,  in  spite  of  his  radical  propensities, 
kit  a  little  weak  ubout  his  ankle  joints.  He  knew,  from  the  lirst  hearing 
of  the  message,  that  he  was  wanted  with  reference  to  that  affair  at  the 
railway  station.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  rule  that  any  clerk  should  be 
dismissed  who  used  his  fists  in  any  public  place.  There  were  many  rules 
entailing  the  punishment  of  dismissil  for  many  offences, — and  he  began 
to  think  that  he  did  remember  sometliing  of  such  a  regulation.  However, 
lie  got  up,  looked  once  around  him  upon  hia  friends,  and  then  followed 
Tupper  into  the  Board-room. 

*«  Theie*a  Jobnny  been  aent  for  by  old  Scuffles,"  said  one  clerk. 

*♦  That*a  about  bis  row  witb  Crosbie,"  said  another.  "  The  Board  can't 
do  anything  to  bim  for  that." 

Caii*t  it?  *'  said  the  firat  "  Didn't  young  Outonitea  have  to  resign 
beoanae  of  that  row  at  the  Cider  CeUara,  though  liia  cousin,  Sir  Constant 
Outonitea^  did  all  that  be  could  for  bim  7  " 

But  be  was  regularly  up  the  spout  witb  accommodation  biUa.** 
I  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't  be  in  Eamea*  ahoea  ibr  a  trifle.  Gceabie 
18  lecretary  at  the  Committee  Office,  where  Scuffles  was  chairman  before 
he  came  here ;  and  of  course  they're  as  thick  aa  thieres.   I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  didn't  make  bim  go  down  and  apologise.** 
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Johnn  J  won*!  do  tlia t/'  said  the  other. 
In  the  meantime  John  Eames  was  atandbg  in  the  angnal  ptcaenoe. 
Sir  Baffle  Baffle  was  throned  in  his  great  09k  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  in  a  very  laige  room;  and  by  him,  at  the  comer  of  the  table, 

was  seated  one  of  the  aaastant  secretaries  of  the  office.  Another  member 
of  tlie  Board  was  also  at  work  upon  the  long  tabic ;  but  he  vrtis  reading 
and  signing  papers  at  some  disttanoe  from  Sir  Raflle,  and  paid  no  heed 

whatever  to  the  scene.  The  assistant  secretary,  looking  oa^  oouM  f^cc  tliut 
Sir  Itaffle  was  annoyed  by  this  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
league, but  all  this  was  lost  upon  Eames. 

"  Mr.  Eames?"  said  Sir  Kaffle,  speaking  with  a  peculiarly  hanh  voice, 
and  looking  at  the  culprit  through  a  pair  of  goId-rimmcd  glasses,  which 
he  perched  for  the  occasion  upon  his  big  nose.    "  Isn't  that  Mr.  Jslames?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  assistant  secretary,  **  this  is  Eames.** 
Ah  1 " — and  then  there  was  a  panse.      CSome  a  little  nearer,  Mr. 
Eames,  will  you  ?**  and  Johnny  drew  nearer,  advancing  noiaeleasly  over 
the  Turkey  carpet. 

"  Let  me  see ;  in  the  second  class,  isn't  he  ?  Ah  !  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Eames,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Great  "Western  Kailway  Company,  detailing  circumstances 
which, — if  truly  stated  in  that  letter, — ^redound  very  much  to  your  dis- 
credit?" 

"  I  did  get  into  a  row  tlicro  3'csterday,  sir." 

"  Got  into  a  row  I  It  seems  to  mc  that  you  have  got  into  a  very 
serious!  row,  and  that  I  must  tell  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  Company  that  the  law  miLst  be  allowed  to  t.ike  its  course." 

"I  sh.an't  mind  that,  sir,  in  the  least,"  said  Eames,  brightening  up  a 
little  under  this  view  of  the  case. 

**  Not  mind  that,  sir  !  "  said  Sir  Rnnio  ; — or  rather,  he  shouted  out  the 
words  at  the  c (Fonder  before  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  overdid 
it,  missing  the  cfToct  which  a  milder  tone  might  have  attained.  Perhaps 
there  was  lackinc^  to  him  Eorae  of  that  majesty  of  demeanour  and  dramatic 
propriety  of  voice  which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  the  little  story  as  to 
the  King's  bag  of  letters.  As  it  wa.>^,  Johnny  gave  a  slight  jump,  but  after 
his  jump  he  felt  better  than  ho  had  been  before.  "  Not  mind,  sir,  being 
dragged  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  yoiu-  country,  and  being  punished 
as  a  felon, — or  rather  as  a  misdemeanour, — for  an  outrage  committed  on 
a  public  platform  !    Not  mind  it  I    What  do  you  mean,  sir?  " 

"I  mean,  tliat  I  don't  think  the  magistrate  would  say  veiy  much  about 
it,  sir.    And  I  don't  think  Mr.  Crosbie  would  come  forward." 

"  But  Mr.  Crosbie  must  come  forward,  young  man.  Do  you  suppose 
that  an  outrage  against  the  peace  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  go  unpunished 
because  he  may  not  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  ?  Tm  afraid  you  must  be 
Tery  ignorant,  young  man.** 

''Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Johnny. 

^  Very  ignorant  indeed, — ^very  ignorant  indeed.   And  are  yon  awarei 
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air,  tliat  it  would  become  a  question  with  the  Commianoneni  of  thU  Board 
wbedier  joxl  could  be  xetained  ia  the  lervioe  of  this  deparlmeot  if  yon 
were  publicly  pumshed  by  a  police  magistrate  for  such  a  di^iaceful  outrage 
as  that'* 

Johnny  looked  round  at  the  other  Gommiseioaer,  but  that  gentleman 
did  not  raise  his  face  from  his  papers. 

'*Mr.  Eames  is  a  very  good  clerk,"  Avhispered  the  assistant  secretaiy, 
but  in  a  Toice  whicli  niatlc  his  words  audible  to  Eames ;  **  one  of  the  best 
young  men  we  hav^"  he  added,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  audible. 

Oh, — ah ;  veiy  well.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Eames,  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you, — a  very  serious  lesson." 

The  assistant  secretary,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  so  as  to  be  a  little 
behind  the  head  of  Sir  Ilaflle,  did  manage  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other 
Commissioner.  The  other  Commissioner,  barely  looking  round,  amUed  a 
little,  and  then  the  assistant  secretary  smiled  also.  Eames  saw  thli^  and  he 
smiled  too. 

"  Whether  any  ulterior  consequences  may  still  await  the  breach  of  the 
peace  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Kaffle.    "  You  may  go  now." 

And  Johnny  returned  to  his  own  place,  with  no  increased  reverence 

for  the  dignity  of  the  chairman. 

On  the  following  iiiorning  one  of  his  colleagues  showed  him  with  great 
glee  the  pansnge  in  the  new.^papcr  which  informed  the  world  that  he  had 
been  so  dcsperattly  beaten  by  Crosluc  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
at  this  present  time  in  consequence  of  the  Hogging  that  ho  had  received. 
Then  his  anger  was  aroused,  and  he  bounced  about  the  big  roon\  of  the 
Income-tax  Office,  regardless  of  assistant  secretaries,  head  clerks,  and 
all  other  official  grandees  whatsoever,  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  the 
public  press,  and  declaring  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  live  in 
Kussia  than  in  a  country  which  allowed  such  audacious  falsehoods  to  be 
propagated. 

He  never  touched  me,  Fisher;  I  don^t  think  he  ever  tried;  but,  upon 

my  honour,  he  never  touched  me." 

But,  Johnny,  it  was  bold  in  you  to  make  up  to  Lord  De  Courcy'a 
daughter,"  siiid  l-'ishcr. 

**  I  never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life." 

**  He's  going  it  altogether  among  the  aristocracy,  now,"  gaid  another  | 
**  I  su])pose  you  wouldn't  look  at  anybody  under  a  viscount  ?  " 

"  Can  I  help  what  that  thief  of  an  editor  puts  into  his  paper  ?  Floggecl ! 
Huffie  Scullle  told  me  I  was  a  felon,  but  that  wasn't  half  so  bad  us  this 
fellow;"  and  Jolmny  kicked  tlie  newspaper  across  the  room. 

"  Indite  him  for  a  libel,"  said  Fisher. 

«*  Particularly  for  saying  you  wanted  to  marry  a  countess's  daughter," 
said  another  clerk. 

**I  never  heard  such  a  scandal  in  my  life,"  declared  a  third  j  "and 
then  to  say  that  the  girl  wouldn't  look  at  you." 
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Bat  not  the  less  was  it  felt  by  all  in  the  o/Iicc  that  Johnny  Eames  was 
becoming  a  leading  man  among  them,  and  that  he  was  oneirath  wbom 
each  of  them  would  be  pleased  to  be  iiititiiate.  And  even  among  the 
grandees  this  affair  of  the  railway  station  did  him  no  real  barm.  It  was 
known  that  Crosbie  had  deserved  to  be  thrashed,  and  known  that  Eamcs 
bad  tbnuhed  bim.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Sir  liaffle  Buffle  to  talk  of 
police  magistrates  and  misdemeanors,  but  all  tbe  world  at  the  Income* 
tax  Office  knew  rery  well  that  Eames  had  come  oat  from  that  affiur  with 
bis  head  uprigbt|  and  bis  right  foot  foremost. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  newspaper,"  a  thoughtful  old  senior  clerk  said 
to  him.  "  As  he  did  get  the  licking  and  you  didn't,  you  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  newspaper." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  write  to  the  editor  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  certainly  not.  No  one  thinks  of  defending  himself  to  a 
newspaper  except  an  ass  ; — unless  it  bo  some  fellow  who  wants  to  have  his 
name  puffed.  You  may  write  what's  aa  true  aa  the  gospeli  but  they'll 
know  how  to  make  fun  of  it." 

Johnny  therefore  gave  up  Lis  idea  of  an  indignant  letter  to  the  editor, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  to  Lord  De  Guest.  The  affair  had  happened  as  he  was  coming 
from  the  earl's  house,  and  all  his  own  concerns  had  now  been  made  so  much 
a  matter  of  interest  to  his  kind  friend,  that  he  tliought  that  lie  could  not 
with  propriety  leave  the  earl  to  learn  from  the  newspaperH  either  the  facts 
or  the  falsehoods.  And,  therefore,  before  he  left  his  oiEce  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  i—^ 

/scoMf-Tb*  Qffhe,  IketmUr  W9, 186— ^ 

Mr  LoJU>,— 

He  tbongbt  a  good  deal  about  tbe  sfyle  in  wbicb  be  oag^t  to  address 
the  peer,  never  baving  bitberto  written  to  bim.  He  began,  **  My  dear 
Lord,"  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  iben  put  it  aside,  tbinking  tbat  it  looked 
orer-bold. 

If  T  Loan,* 

As  jon  have  been  ao  Tery  kind  to  me,  I  ftel  that  I  ought  to  tdl  yoa  what 

happened  the  other  morning  at  the  railway  station,  as  I  wns  coming  back  from  Guest- 
wick.  Tliat  scoundrel  Crosbie  pot  into  the  same  cnrringc  with  me  nt  the  Barchcstcr 
Janction,  and  sat  opposite  to  me  all  the  way  up  to  London.  I  did  not  speak  a  word  to 
bim,  or  he  to  me  s  hot  whan  he  gut  out  at  the  Paddington  Station,  I  thought  I  ought 

not  to  let  him  go  away,  10 1         I  can't  tay  that  I  tbnuhed  him  as  I  wished  to  do » 

but  I  made  an  attempt,  and  I  did  give  bim  a  black  eje.  A  whole  quantity  of  police- 
men pot  r<">nnd  us,  and  I  hadn't  a  fair  chance.  I  know  yon  v.  iU  think  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  perhaps  I  was  ;  hut  what  conld  I  do  when  he  sat  opposite  to  nic  there  for 
two  hours,  looking  as  tliough  ho  thought  himself  the  fmcst  fellow  in  all  Loudon  ? 

They're  pat  a  honible  paragraph  into  one  of  the  newspapers,  saying  that  I  got 
so  **  flogged**  that  I  havent  been  able  to  stir  since.  It  is  an  atrodons  folsehood,  as  is 
all  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  acconnt.  I  was  not  touched.  Tic  was  not  nearly  fo  had 
a  customer  as  the  hull,  and  seemed  to  take  it  all  very  quietly.  I  most  acknowledge, 
though,  that  he  didn't  get  such  a  beating  as  he  deserved. 

Tear  IHend  8ir  B.  B.  lent  Ibr  me  this  sMnbig^  snd  told  me  I  was  a  ftton.  I 
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diJn't  seem  to  cflrc  much  for  that,  for  he  might  as  well  have  called  mc  a  mnnlcrcr  or 
a  burglar  ;  but  I  slinll  caxo  very  much  indeed  if  I  have  made  yoix  angry  witli  mOk 
But  what  I  most  fear  is  the  anger  of  some  one  else, — at  Allingtoa. 

BeUe?0  me  to  be^  my  Lord, 

Toon  veiy  nradi  d>Iiged  and  moat  dnoerelj, 

JoBK  Eahss. 

**  X  knew  ]ie*d  do  it  if  ever  he  got  tlie  opportanity,*'  said  the  earl  wben 
lie  had  read  his  letter;  and  he  walked  about  his  room  striking  his  linnda 
together,  and  then  tbrosting  his  thnmhe  into  his  walitcoat-pockets.  "  I 
knew  he  was  made  of  the  right  stufT,**  and  the  earl  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
prowess  of  his  favourite.  **  Fd  have  done  it  myself  it  I'd  seen  him. 
I  do  believe  I  would."  Then  he  went  back  to  the  break  fust -room  and 
told  Ladjr  Julia.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  he;  "  Johnny  Eames  has 
come  across  Crosbie,  and  given  him  a  desperate  beating." 

"No  1 "  said  Lady  Julia,  putting  down  her  newspaper  and  spectacles, 
and  expressing  by  the  light  of  her  eyes  anything  but  Christian  horror  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  deed. 

But  he  has,  though.    I  knew  he  would  if  he  saw  him." 

"  Beaten  him  I    Actually  beaten  him  I  " 

"  Sent  him  home  to  Lady  Alezandrina  with  two  black  eyes." 

*'  Two  black  eyes  1  What  a  yonng  pickle  1  But  did  he  get  hurt 
hims<-lf  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  scratch,  he  says." 

"  And  what'll  they  do  to  him  ?  " 

"Nothing.  Crosbie  won't  be  fool  enough  to  do  anything.  A  man 
becomes  an  outlaw  when  he  plays  such  a  game  as  he  has  played.  Any- 
body's hand  may  be  raised  against  him  with  impunity.  He  can't  show 
his  face,  you  know.  lie  can't  come  forward  and  answer  questions  as  to 
what  he  has  done.  Tlierc  are  ofTenccs  which  the  law  can't  touch,  but 
which  outrage  public  li  cliiig  so  strongly  that  any  one  may  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  punishing  them.  He  has  been  thrashed,  and  that  will 
stick  to  him  till  he  dies." 

**  Do  tell  Johnny  from  me  that  I  hope  he  didn't  get  hurt,"  saiJ  Lady 
Julia.  The  old  lady  could  not  absolutely  congratulate  him  on  his  feat  of 
arms,  but  she  did  the  next  thing  to  it. 

But  the  earl  did  congratulate  him,  with  a  full  open  assurance  of  his 
approval. 

*'  I  hope,"  he  Baid,  should  have  done  the  same  at  your  acre,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  I'm  very  glad  that  he  proved  lets  dilhcult  than 
the  bull.  I'm  quite  sure  you  didn't  want  any  one  to  help  you  with 
Master  Crosbie.  As  for  that  other  person  at  Allington,  if  I  underatand 
such  matters  at  all,  I  think  she  will  forgive  you."  It  may,  however,  be 
a  question  whether  the  earl  did  understand  f^uch  niattci-a  at  all.  And 
then  he  added,  in  a  postscript :  "  When  you  write  to  me  again, — and  don't 
be  long  first,  begin  your  letter,  *  My  dear  Lord  De  Gu(»t,' — that  is  the 
proper  way," 
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**  I  KNOW  not  if  I  deseire  that  a  laiirel-^vrcath  should  one  day  be  laid  OH 
my  ccfHn.  Poetry,  dearly  as  I  hsTO  loved  it,  has  always  been  to  me  but 
a  diYine  plaything.  I  have  never  attached  any  great  value  to  poetical 
fame;  and  I  trouble  myself  very  little  whether  people  praise  my  verses 
or  blame  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  tword :  for  I  was  a  braye  soldier 
in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 

Heine  had  his  foil  share  of  love  of  fame^  and  cared  quite  as  much  as 
his  brethren  of  the  genu$  irritahile  whether  people  praised  his  verstM  or 
blamed  them.  And  he  was  very  little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly 
decorate  his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  laurel  rather  than  with  the 
emblem  of  the  sword.  Still,  for  his  contemporaries,  for  ns,  for  the 
Europe  of  the  present  century,  he  is  significant  chiefly  for  the  reason 
which  he  himself  in  the  words  just  quoted  assigns.  He  is  significant 
because  ho  -vvas,  if  not  prc-cminontly  a  brave,  yet  a  brilliant^  a  most 
effective  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity. 

To  ascertain  the  master  current  in  tlie  literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to 
distinguish  this  from  all  minor  currents,  is  the  critic's  highest  function  ; 
in  discharging  it  he  shows  how  far  he  possesses  the  most  indispensable 
quality  of  his  office — justness  of  spirit.  The  living  writer  wlio  has  done 
most  to  make  England  acquainted  with  German  authors,  a  man  of  genius, 
but  to  whom  precisely  this  one  quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  perhaps 
want  in"', — I  mean  Mr.  Carlyle, — seems  to  me  in  the  resiilt  of  his  labours 
on  German  literature  to  afford  a  proof  how  very  necessary  to  the  critic 
this  quality  is.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken  admirably  of  Goethe;  but  then 
Goethe  stands  before  all  men's  eyes,  the  manifest  centre  of  German 
literature ;  and  from  this  central  source  many  rivers  flow.  Wliich  of 
these  rivers  is  the  main  stream  ?  which  of  the  courses  of  spirit  which  we 
Bee  active  in  Goethe  is  the  course  which  will  most  influence  the  future, 
and  attract  and  be  continued  by  the  most  pov/erful  of  Goethe's  successors? 
—that  is  the  question.  Mr.  Carlyle  attaches,  it  seems  to  me,  far  too  much 
importance  to  the  romantic  school  of  Germany — Tieck,  Novalis,  Jean 
Paul  Kichter, — and  gives  to  these  writers,  really  gifted  as  two,  at  any 
rate,  of  them  are,  an  undue  prominence.  These  writers,  and  others  with 
aims  and  a  general  tendency  the  same  as  theirs,  are  not  the  real  inheritors 
and  continuatora  of  Goethe's  power ;  the  current  of  their  activity  is  not 
the  main  current  of  German  literature  after  Goethe.  Far  more  in  Heine's 
works  flows  this  main  current;  Heine,  far  more  than  Tieck  or  Jean  Paul 
Sichter,  is  the  ccntinuator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe*s  varied  activity,  is 
iha  most  powerfnl  and  vital;  on  HcinOi  of  all  German  authors  who 
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survived  Goellio,  incomparably  the  largest  portion  of  Goethe's  mantle 
fell.  I  do  not  forget  that  when  Mr.  Carlyle  was  dealing  with  German 
literature,  Heine,  though  he  was  clearly  rist.n  above  the  horizon,  had  not 
shone  forth  with  all  his  strength;  I  do  not  forget,  too,  that  after  ten  or 
twenty  yehrs  many  things  mny  come  out  plain  bclbie  the  critic  wliioh 
before  were  hard  to  1)0  di.-^cermd  by  him  ;  and  assuredly  no  one  would 
dream  of  imputing  it  as  a  fault  i  ^  I\Ir.  Carlyle  that  twenty  years  ago  he 
mistook  the  central  current  in  German  literature,  overlooked  the  rising 
Heine,  and  altaclicd  undue  importance  to  that  romantic  school  which 
Heine  was  to  destroy;  one  may  rather  note  it  as  a  misOirtunc,  sent  perhaps 
as  a  delicate  chastisement  to  a  critic,  who — man  of  genius  as  he  is,  and 
no  one  recognizes  his  genius  more  admirinaly  than  I  do— has,  for  the 
functions  of  the  critic,  a  little  too  much  of  the  self-will  and  eccentricity  of 
a  genuine  son  of  Great  Britain. 

Heine  is  noteworthy,  because  he  is  the  most  important  German  sue- 
CPFSor  and  continuator  of  Goethe  in  Goethe's  most  important  line  of 
activity.  And  which  of  Goethe's  lines  of  activity  is  this?  Ilia  liue  of 
activity  as    a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity.** 

Heine  himself  would  hardly  have  admitted  this  nHillation,  though  he 
was  far  too  powerful-minded  a  man  to  decry,  Viiih  F'nne  of  the  vulgar 
German  liberals,  Goethe's  genius.  "  The  wind  of  the  Pari-s  KevoUition,"  he 
writes  after  the  three  d  }j  of  1830,  "blew  about  tlio  cau'lUs  a  little 
in  the  dark  night  of  Germany,  ko  that  tlio  red  curtains  (if  a  German 
throne  or  two  caught  fire  ;  but  I'ne  old  watclinun,  who  do  the  police  of 
the  Gennau  kinudoms,  are  already  bringing  out  the  fire-engines,  and 
will  keep  the  candles  closer  finufied  for  the  future.  Poor,  f;u>t-bound 
German  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy  bondi  !  The  fashionable  coating 
of  ioe  melts  ofFfrom  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers  and  my  eyes  burn,  and 
that  is  a  disadvantageous  state  of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should  control 
hit  sabject-inatter  and  keep  Mmielf  beautifully  objective,  as  the  artistic 
icbool  would  bave  us,  and  as  Goethe  baa  done;  he  baa  come  to  be  eighty 
years  old  doing  thisi  and  minister,  and  in  good  oondltioii — poor  German 
people  I  that  ia  thy  greatest  man  1 " 

Bat  hear  Goethe  himself :  If  I  were  to  say  what  I  bad  really  been  to 
the  Germans  in  general,  and  to  the  young  Gorman  poets  in  particular,  I 
ahould  say  I  had  been  their  Liberator.^ 

Modem  times  find  themselyes  with  an  immense  system  of  institations, 
established  ftcts,  accredited  dogmas,  customs,  rules,  which  have  oome  to 
them  from  times  not  modem.  In  this  system  their  liib  has  to  be  carried 
forward,  yet  they  baye  a  sense  that  this  system  is  not  of  ihehr  own 
creation,  that  it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly  with  the  wants  of  their 
actual  life,  that,  for  them,  it  is  customary,  not  rational.  The  awakening 
of  this  sense  is  the  awakening  of  the  modem  spirit  The  modern  spirit 
is  now  awake  almost  cTcry where;  the  sense  of  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  forms  of  modem  Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the  new 
wine  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  the  old  bottles  of 
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tlie  eleventh  and  twelfili  cpntnries,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth  nnd 
BCventeenth,  ahnost  every  one  now  perceives;  it  is  no  longer  dangerous 
to  ;if!irin  that  this  want  of  corre^'pondonco  exists;  pei^plc  are  even  be- 
ginning to  be  shy  of  denying  it.  To  remove  Hua  Avant  of  corrpspondt'nco 
is  beginning  to  be  the  settkul  endeavour  of  most  persons  of  good  sense. 
Dissolvents  of  the  old  European  system  of  dominant  ideas  and  facts  we 
must  all  be,  all  of  us  who  have  any  power  of  working ;  what  wc  have 
to  study  is  that  we  may  not  be  acrid  dissolvents  of  it. 

And  how  did  Goethe,  tliat  grand  dissolvent  in  an  age  wheo  there 
vere  fevrer  of  them  than  at  present,  proceed  in  liis  task  of  diaaolution, 
of  libemtioil  of  the  modern  European  from  the  old  routine  t  He  shall 
teSl  VB  liimedf.  Through  me  the  (leiman  poets  have  become  swere  that, 
as  man  mnat  live  from  within  ontwarda,  ao  the  artist  must  work  from 
within  outwards,  seeing  that,  make  what  contortions  he  win,  he  can  only 
bring  to  light  his  own  Indiridnalitj.  I  can  clearly  mark  where  thia 
influence  of  mine  haa  made  itself  felt ;  there  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
poetry  of  Nature,  and  onlj  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  be  originaL*' 

Mj  voice  shall  never  be  joined  to  thosfl'  which  decry  Goethe,  and 
if  it  is  said  that  the  foregoing  is  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to 
Goethe*8  declaration  that  he  had  been  the  liberator  of  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  of  the  young  German  poeta  in  particular,  I  aaj  it  is  not. 
Goethe*s  proYound,  imperturbable  naturalism  is  absolutely  ihtal  to  all  routine 
thinking;  he  puts  the  standard,  once  for  all,  inside  every  man  instead  of 
ontside  him ;  trhen  he  is  told,  such  a  thing  must  be  so,  there  is  immense 
authority  and  custom  in  frvour  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  held  to  be  so 
Ibr  a  thousand  years,  he  answers  with  Olympian  politeness,  "  But  ts  it 
80?  is  it  so  to  fne?*'  Nothing  could  be  more  really  subversive  of  the 
fbnndationa  on  which  the  old  European  order  rested;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  persons  are  to  radically  detached  from  this  order,  no 
persons  so  thoroughly  modem,  as  those  who  have  feli  Goethe*s  influence 
most  deeply.  If  it  is  said  that  Goethe  professes  to  have  in  thia  way 
deeply  influenced  but  a  few  persons,  and  those  persons  poets,  one  may 
answer  that  he  could  have  taken  no  better  way  to  secure^  in  the  end,  the 
ear  of  the  world ;  ibr  poetry  is  simply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and 
widely  effbctive  mode  of  saying  things,  and  hence  its  importance.  Never- 
theleas  the  process  of  liberation,  as  Goethe  worked  it,  thou^  sure,  is 
undoubtedly  slow ;  he  came,  as  Heme  says,  to  be  eighty  years  old  in  thus 
working  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ibe  old  Middle-Age  machine  waa 
still  creaking  on,  the  thirty  German  courts  and  their  chamberlains  sub- 
aisted  in  all  their  glory ;  Goethe  himself  was  a  minister,  and  the  visible 
triumph  of  the  modem  spirit  over  prescription  and  routine  seemed  as 
Ibr  o^  as  ever.  It  was  the  year  1830;  the  German  sovereigns  had 
passed  the  preceding  fifteen  years  in  breaking  the  promises  of  freedom 
they  had  made  to  their  subjects  when  they  wanted  Uieir  help  in  the  final 
■truggle  with  Napoleon.  Great  events  were  happening  in  Fhmce;  the 
ferolution,  defeated  in  1815|  had  arisen  from  its  deieat,  and  was  wresting 
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from  id  Advemriei  the  power.  Heinrich  Heine,  a  ywxng  nan  of  geniii% 
born  at  Hamburg,  and  ivith  all  the  enltare  of  Germany,  but  by  race  a 
Jew;  with  warm  sjrinpathies  for  FrancCi  whose  rerolution  had  given  to  hia 
laoe  the  righta  of  citisenahip,  and  whose  role  had  been,  as  is  well  known, 
popolar  in  tlie  Rhine  provmees,  where  he  paaed  his  youth  ;  with  a  pas- 
sionate nd mi  ration  for  the  great  French  Emperor,  with  a  passionate  con- 
tempt for  the  eovcreign«;  w  ho  had  overthrown  him,  for  their  agente,  and 
for  their  poliey— Heinrich  Heine  was  in  1830  in  no  humour  for  any  such 
gradual  process  of  liberation  from  the  old  order  of  things  as  that  which 
Goethe  had  followed*  Uis  counsel  was  for  open  war.  With  that  terrible 
modem  weapon,  the  pen,  in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
liie  in  one  fierce  battle.  What  was  that  battle?  the  reader  will  aak.  It 
wai  a  life  and  death  battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinism — we  hare  not  the  expression  in  English.  Perhaps  we 
hare  not  the  word  because  we  have  so  much  of  the  thing.  At  Soli,  I 
imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of  solecisms;  and  here,  at  the  yery  head- 
quarters of  Goliath,  nobody  talks  of  Philistinism.  The  French  have 
adopted  the  term  (picier^  ^ocer,  to  designate  the  sort  of  being  whom 
the  Germans  designate  by  the  term  Philistine ;  but  the  French  term 
" — besides  tliat  it  casts  a  sliu-  upon  a  respectable  class,  composed  of  living 
and  susceptible  members,  while  the  original  Philistines  arc  dead  and 
buried  long  ago — is  really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and  expressive 
than  the  German  term.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  in  English 
Bf'me  term  cquivaknt  to  Philistcr  or  cpiricr;  Mr.  Cnrlyle  has  made  several 
such  efibrts  :  "  respectability  with  its  thousand  gigs,"  he  says  ; — well,  the 
occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs  is,  Mr.  Carlyle  moans,  a  Philistine. 
However,  the  word  respectable  is  far  too  valuable  a  word  to  be  thus  per- 
verted from  its  proper  meaning ;  if  the  English  are  ever  to  have  a  word 
for  the  thing  we  arc  speaking  of — and  so  prodigious  are  the  changes 
which  tlie  mtxlcrn  spirit  is  introducing,  that  even  we  English  shall  perhaps 
one  day  come  to  want  such  a  word — I  think  wc  had  much  better  take  the 
term  Phili&tiue  itself. 

Philistine  must  have  oricrlnallv  mrant,  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
invcTitc'd  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  opponent  of  the 
chosen  people,  of  the  children  of  the  light.  The  party  of  change,  the 
would-be  remodellors  of  the  old  traditional  European  order,  the  invokei*s 
of  reason  arr.iinst  custom,  the  representatives  of  the  modern  spirit  in  every 
sphere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded  themselves,  with  the  robust  self- 
confidence  natural  to  reformer.s,  as  a  chosen  people,  as  children  of  the 
light.  They  regarded  their  adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves  to 
routine,  enemies  to  the  light ;  stupid  and  oppressive,  but  at  the  same  time 
Yery  strong.  This  explains  the  love  which  Heine,  that  Paladin  of  the 
modern  spirit,  has  for  France ;  it  explains  the  preference  which  he  gives  to 
France  over  Germany :  "  the  French,"  he  says,  "  are  the  chosen  people 
of  the  new  religion,  its  first  gospels  and  dogmas  have  been  drawn  up  in 
Ihcir  lauguage }  Paris  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rhine  ii  th«  Jordan 
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vrhich  divides  the  coofeciated  land  of  freedom  fSrom  the  land  of  the 
Piiiii&tines."  He  means  tluit  the  French,  as  a  people,  hare  shown  more 
acceasibility  to  ideas  than  any  other  people  |  that  prescription  and  routine 
have  bad  leas  hold  upon  them  than  upon  any  other  people;  that  they  hare 
shovm  moat  readiness  to  move  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding  (real  or  sup- 
I)08ed)  of  reason.  This  explains,  too,  the  detestation  which  Heine  had 
for  the  English:  "  I  might  settle  in  England,"  he  says  in  his  exile,  "if 
it  ivere  not  that  I  should  find  tliere  two  things,  coal-smoke  and  English- 
men ;  I  cannot  abide  either."  What  he  hated  in  the  English  was  the 
"  Mcht-britti^che  Bcschi  iinktheit,"  as  he  calls  it — the  genuine  British  nar- 
rotcness.  In  tmthi  the  English,  profoundly  as  they  have  mbdified  tlic  old 
Middle- Age  order,  great  as  is  the  liberty  which  they  have  sccnred  for 
themselves,  have  in  all  their  changes  proceeded,  to  use  a  fiimiliar  expres- 
sion, by  the  rule  of  thumb  *,  what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them 
they  have  suppressed,  and  as  they  have  suppreaaed  it  not  because  it  was 
irrational^  but  because  it  was  practically  inconvenient,  they  have  seldom 
in  suppressing  it  appealed  to  renson,  but  always,  if  possible,  to  some  pre- 
cedent or  form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
their  purpose,  and  which  saved  them  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
general  principles.  They  have  thus  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all 
people  the  most  inaccessible  to  ideas,  and  the  most  impatient  of  them; 
inaccessible  to  them  because  of  their  want  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
impatient  of  them  because  they  liave  got  on  so  -well  without  them,  that 
they  des]>ise  those  who,  not  having  got  on  so  well  as  themselves,  still 
make  a  fuss  for  what  they  themselves  have  done  so  well  without.  But 
there  has  certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  country,  somewhat  of  a 
general  depression  of  pure  intelligence:  Philistia  has  come  to  be  thought 
by  us  the  true  Land  of  Promise,  and  it  i^  anything  but  tliut ;  the  born 
lover  of  ideas,  the  born  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel,  in  this  country, 
that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of  brass  and  iron.  The  enthusiast  for  the 
idea,  for  reason,  values  reason,  the  idea,  in  and  fur  themselves;  he  vahics 
them,  irrespectively  of  the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triumph  may 
obtain  for  him  ;  and  the  man  who  regards  the  possession  of  these  prac- 
tical conve  niences  as  something  sufficient  in  itself,  Bomething  which  com- 
pensates for  the  absence  or  surrender  of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his  eves, 
a  Philistine.  This  is  why  Heine  bo  often  and  so  mercilessly  attacks  the 
liberals ;  much  as  he  hates  conservatism  he  hates  Philistinism  even  more, 
and  whoever  attacks  conservatism  itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.  Our  Cobbctt  is  thus  for  him, 
much  as  he  disliked  our  clergy  and  aristocracy  whom  Cobbett  attacked,  a 
Philistine  with  six  fingers  on  every  hand,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  fom*- 
and-twenty  in  number  :  a  Philistine,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  is  like  a 
weaver's  beam.   Thus  he  speaks  of  him  :-~> 

While  I  translate  Cobbett's  words,  the  man  himself  comes  Lodilj  before  my  mlnd^i 
eye,  na  I  saw  him  nt  thnt  nproarions  dinner  tt  the  Cro>vTi  nnd  Anchor  Tavern,  with 
his  Koldiog  red  £aco  and  ijis  radical  langh|  la  w^ich  rcnomoos  hate  mingle^  ivitb  S 
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mocking  exultation  at  liis  enemies'  surely  nppronching  downfall.  lie  is  a  chained  CUT, 
who  falls  with  equal  fury  on  cvcr>'  one  whom  ho  docs  not  know,  often  bites  the  best 
friend  of  the  house  in  bis  calves,  barks  inccssoutlj,  and  just  because  of  this  iuc&isaut^ 
nenofhii  badcingcMUMAgetUBteiied  tf^eveniiiiM  There- 
ftn,  the  distingiiialNd  diievctwlio  {dander  Englaad  do  not  tfaink  it  necemrf  to  thxtnr 
the  growling  Cobbctt  a  bone  to  stop  his  month.  This  makes  the  dog  furiously  savago^ 
and  he  sliows  all  his  hungry  teeth.  Poor  old  Cobbctt !  Kii^jland's  dog  !  1  have  no 
love  for  thee  :  for  evcrj'  vulgar  nature  my  8(»ul  abhors ;  but  thou  touchest  me  to  tlio 
inmost  soul  with  pity,  as  I  see  how  thou  straiucst  in  vain  to  break  loose  and  to  get  at 
{how  thievM,  who  nuike  off  with  their  booty  before  tb/  vety  eyes,  and  mock  «t  tb j 
faiifl—  eprings  and  tiiine  impotmk  howling. 

But,  in  1830,  llcine  very  soon  found  that  the  firc-enginea  of  the 
German  governments  were  too  much  for  his  direct  efforts  at  inccndiaiism. 
"What  demon  drove  mc,"  he  cries,  "  to  write  my  liciscbildcrj  to  edit  a 
newspaper,  to  plague  myself  with  our  time  and  its  interests,  to  try  and 
bliake  tliO  poor  German  llotlge  out  of  his  thousand  years'  sleep  in  liia 
hole  ?  Wiiat  good  did  I  get  by  it  ?  Hodge  opened  his  eyes,  only  to  shut 
them  again  immediately ;  he  yawned,  only  to  begin  snoring  again  the  next 
minute  louder  than  ever;  he  stretched  his  stiff  ungainly  limbs,  only  to 
sink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man  in  the  old 
bed  of  his  accustomed  habits.  I  must  have  re^t ;  but  where  am  X  to 
a  resting-place?    In  Germany  I  can  no  longer  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  his  own  efforts  to  rouse  Germany  : 
now  for  his  pathetic  account  of  them  ;  it  is  because  he  unites  so  much  wit 
with  so  much  pathos  that  he  is  so  effective  a  writer : — 

tbe  Emporor  Cbtflee  IJie  Kflih  eate  in  MM  atnuts»in  the  T^I,enconpMBed  hf' 

his  enemies.  All  his  knights  and  courtiers  had  forsaken  him  ;  not  one  came  to  hia 
help.  I  know  not  if  he  Imd  at  that  time  the  cheese  face  with  which  Holbein  has 
pointed  him  for  as.  But  I  am  sure  that  undcr-lip  of  his,  with  its  contempt  for  man- 
kind, iliwk  ooft  even  non  thin  it  doee  la.  hia  portraits,  llow  could  he  but  contemn 
the  tribe  whidi  in  the  eonahine  of  his  proeperily  had  fiiwned  on  him  so  derotedlj,  and 
now,  in  Ids  dailt  distress,  lcf\  him  all  alone  ?  Then  suddenly  his  door  opened,  and 
there  came  in  a  man  in  disguise,  and,  as  he  tlircwback  his  cloak,  the  Ivalscr  recogni/.cd 
in  him  his  faithful  Courad  von  der  Kusen,  the  court  jester.  This  man  brought  him 
comfort  and  counsel,  and  he  was  iho  coui  t  jcatcr  I 

O  Gennan  fiitheriandl  dear  Qerman  i)cople !  I  am  thy  Gonnid  TOO  der  Bosen. 
The  man  whose  proper  bnsiness  was  to  amuse  thee,  and  who  in  good  timea  ahonld 
have  catered  only  for  thy  mirth,  makes  his  way  into  tby  prison  in  time  of  need  }  liere 
under  my  cloak,  I  brinp  thee  thy  sceptre  and  cruwn  ;  dost  thou  not  recojniiM  mc,  my 
Kaiser  ?  If  I  cannot  free  thee,  I  will  at  least  comfort  thoc,  and  thou  sholt  at  Ico^ 
have  one  with  thee  who  will  imittle  with  thee  about  thy  sorest  affliction,  and  whisper 
eonriHSe  to  thee,  and  lom  thae^  and  whoee  best  joke  and  best  blood  shall  be  at  thy 
serTiGOi  For  thon,  my  people,  art  the  true  Kaiser,  the  true  lord  of  the  laud  ;  thy  will 
is  sorercign,  and  more  le^^timate  far  than  that  purple  Tel  est  notre  plaisir^  which 
inrokes  a  divine  right  with  no  better  warrant  tluui  the  anointing  of  shaven  and  shorn 
jugglers  J  thy  will,  my  people,  is  the  solo  rightful  source  of  power.  Though  now 
then  liest  down  in  thy  bondsi  yet  in  the  end  will  thy  rightfid  eaase  pfevall ;  the  day 
of  deUfeianee  is  at  hand,  anew  time  it  beginning.  My  Kaiser,  the  night  is  over,  and 
out  there  glows  the  ruddy  dawn. 

*'  Conrad  von  der  R  ><ton,  my  fool,  thou  art  mistaken  ;  perhaps  thou  tokcst  a  hcadl" 
man's  gleaming  axe  for  tl)e  eiiQ,  and  thg  red  of  dawu  is  only  blood." 
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**  No,  my  Kaiser,  it  is  tho  sun,  though  it  is  rising  in  the  west ;  these  six  thotuand 
jears  it  has  always  risen  in  tho  cast ;  it  is  high  time  there  should  come  a  change." 

**  Conimd  tod  dcr  B«i6cu,  my  fool,  thoa  haat  losfc  the  Im&i  ont  of  dqr  sed  cai^  and  it 
has  Boir  •och  an  odd  look,  tiiat  xcdcap  of  thine ! " 

"Ah,  my  K:u  cr,  thy  distress  .hat  made  mc  shake  my  head  so  hard  anJ  fierce^  Uiat 
the  fool's  bells  have  droi  ^'cd  oirniy  cnp  ;  tlic  cap  is  none  the  worse  for  tliat." 

"  Counui  Tuu  der  lioseui  my  fuol,  what  is  that  noise  of  breaking  and  cracking  out- 
side there  ?  »• 

**Hiuii  I  Ibat  ia  the  aaw  and  the  carpenter'a  aace,  and  aoon  the  doom  of  thy  priaos 

tvill  be  burst  open,  and  thou  wilt  bo  free,  my  Kaiser !  ** 

"  Am  I  then  really  Kaiser  ?    Ali,  I  forirot,  it  is  the  fool  who  tells  mc  so  !  " 

**0h,  ^iu^h  r.ot,  my  dear  mm-tir,  the  air  of  thy  prifon  makes  thee  so  dcspondinp^ : 
when  once  iLoii  hust  got  thy  righta  again,  thou  wiit  feel  once  more  the  bold  im|>eriul 
blood  in  thy  veins,  and  thott  wilt  be  proud  like  a  Eaiaer,  and  violent,  and  gradouB,  and 
vnjnaty  and  smiling,  and  nngiateful,  as  prinoes  are." 

**  Conrad  Ton  der  Korcn,  my  fool,  when  I  aon  flee,  what  wilt  thoa  do  fliea  t  *' 

•*  I  will  then  Few  new  bells  on  to  niy  enn." 

**  And  how  shall  I  recompense  thy  liUelity  ?  " 

"  Ah,  dear  master,  hj  not  leaving  me  to  die  in  a  ditch  1 " 

I  wisL  to  mark  Heine's  place  iu  moJtrn  European  literature,  the 
iCopo  of  his  activity,  and  his  value.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  liere  a 
detailed  account  of  his  lile,  or  a  description  of  his  separate  workf*.  Ia 
May,  1831,  he  went  over  his  Jordan,  the  Khine,  and  lixed  hinibelf  in  his 
new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There,  thenceforward,  he  lived,  going  in  general 
to  some  French  watering-place  in  the  Bummcr,  but  making  only  one  or 
two  aiiort  visits  to  Germany  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  works,  in 
verse  and  prose,  succeeded  each  other  without  stopping ;  a  collected 
edition  of  them,  filling  seven  okwely-printed  octavo  volumes,  has  been 
published  in  America ;  in  the  collected  edt^oni  of  few  people's  works  ii 
there  so  little  to  akipb  Thoae  who  wish  for  a  single  good  specimen  of 
him  ahoold  read  his  fixift  Important  vrork,  the  work  which  made  hia 
reputation,  the  J?etMi2tfer,  or  '<  Travelling  Sketches  ; "  prose  and  verse, 
wit  and  seriouaneiB,  are  mingled  in  it,  and  the  mingling  of  these  is 
characteristic  of  Heine,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  more  naturally 
and  happily  than  in  his  R^UtMdw,  In  1847  hia  health,  which  till  then 
had  always  been  perfectly  good,  gave  way.  He  had  a  kind  ctf  paralytic 
stroke.  His  mabdy  proved  to  be  a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow: 
it  was  incurable;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  May,  1848,  nol  a  jear 
after  his  first  attack,  he  went  out  of  doors  ibr  the  last  time ;  but  his 
disease  took  more  than  dght  years  to  kill  him.  For  nearly  eight  years 
he  lay  helpless  on  a  couch,  with  the  use  of  his  limbs  gone^  wasted  almost 
to  the  proportions  of  a  child,  wasted  so  that  a  woman  could  carry  him 
about;  the  sight  of  one  eye  lost,  that  of  the  other  greatly  dimmed,  and 
requiring,  that  it  might  be  exercised,  to  have  the  palsied  ^elid  lifted  and 
held  up  by  the  finger;  all  this^  and  suffiiring^  besides  this,  at  short 
intervals,  pardxysms  of  nervous  sgony.  I  have  said  he  wss  not  pre- 
eminently brave;  but  in  the  satonishing  force  of  spirit  with  which  he 
retained  his  activity  of  mind,  even  his  gaiety,  amid  all  this  sufolpg. 
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and  went  on  composing  with  undiminished  fire  to  the  last,  he  was  truly 
bravo.  Notiiing  could  clog  that  aerial  lightness.  *' Pouvcz-vous  siffler?" 
his  doctor  asked  him  one  day,  when  he  was  almost  at  his  last  gasp; — 
"Biffler,"  as  every  one  knows,  has  the  double  meaning  of  to  whistle  and  to 
hiss : — " lielas  I  non,"  was  his  whispered  answer ;  "pas  meme  une  comedie  de 
M,  Scribe  !  "  M.  Sciibe  is,  or  was,  the  favourite  dramatist  of  tlie  French 
Philistine.  "  My  nerves,"  he  said  to  some  one  who  asked  him  about 
them  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  "  my  nerves  are 
of  that  quite  singularly  remarkable  miserablcness  of  natiu^,  that  I  am 
convinced  they  would  get  at  the  Exhibition  the  grand  medal  fur  puia  uad 
misery."  lie  read  all  the  medical  books  which  Ucatod  of  his  complaint. 
"  But,"  said  he  to  some  one  who  found  him  tiuis  engaged,  "  what  good 
this  reading  is  to  do  me  I  don't  know,  except  that  it  will  qualify  me  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of  doctors  on  earth  about 
diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow."  What  a  matter  of  grim  seriousness  are 
our  own  ailments  to  most  of  us  !  yet  with  this  gaiety  Heine  treated  his 
to  the  end.  That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last.  Heine  died  Oil 
the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  By  his  will  he 
ibrbade  that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to  Genuaoy.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris. 

His  direct  politicsl  actioii  iras  iraU,  and  this  Is  ndther  to  be  wondered 
at  nor  regretted ;  direct  political  action  is  not  the  trae  fbnction  of  litera- 
ture^ and  Heine  was  a  bom  man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  fiivourite  Franca 
the  torn  taken  by  publio  affiura  was  not  at  all  what  he  wished,  though 
he  read  French  politics  by  no  means  as  we  in  England,  most  of  vu,  read 
them.  He  thought  things  were  tending  there  to  the  triumph  of  com- 
mnnism ;  and  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heine,  what  there  is  gross 
and  narrow  in  communism  was  Tciy  zepnlsire.  It  is  all  of  no  use,*'  he 
cried  on  Ins  death-bed,  **  the  future  belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Com- 
munists, and  Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist**  And  yet  ''-^he 
added  with  all  hia  old  love  for  that  remarkable  enti^,  so  fiill  of  attraction 
for  him,  ao  profoundly  unknown  in  England,  tiie  French  people— 
"do  not  beliere  that  God  lets  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a  grand 
comedy.  Even  though  the  Communists  deny  him  to-day,  he  knowa 
better  than  they  do,  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  learn  to 
beUere  in  him.**  After  1831  his  hopes  of  soon  upsetting  the  German 
governments  had  died  away,  and  his  propagandism  took  another,  a 
more  truly  literary,  character.  It  took  the  character  of  an  intr^d 
application  of  the  modem  qnrit  to  Eterature.  To  the  ideas  with  whicih 
the  bumbg  questions  of  modem  life  filled  him,  he  made  all  his  subject- 
matter  minister.  He  touched  all  the  great  points  in  the  career  of  the 
human  race,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency  of  the  wide  culture 
of  Germany ;  but  he  touched  them  with  a  wand  which  brought  them  all 
under  a  light  where  the  modern  eye  cares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  he 
gave  a  lesson  to  the  culture  of  Germany,— -so  wide,  so  impartial,  that  it  is 
apt  to  become  sUck  and  powerless,  and  to  lose  itself  in  its  materials  fi»r 
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of  a  strong  central  idea  round  nrhich  to  group  all  Its  ideas.  So 
the  mystic  and  romantio  school  of  Germanj  lost  itself  in  the  Middle 
AgeS|  was  orerpowered  hy  their  inflnence,  came  to  rain  by  its  vain 
dreams  of  renewii^  tiiem.  Heine,  with  a  fiv  profonnder  sense  of  the 
mystic  and  romantic  charm  of  the  Middle  Age  than  G^neB,  or  Brentano, 
or  Araim,  Heine  the  chief  romantic  poet  of  Germany,  is  yet  also  mnch 
more  than  a  romantic  poet ;  he  is  a  great  modern  poet,  he  is  not  con- 
quered by  the  Middle  Age,  ho  has  a  talisman  by  which  he  can  feel,  along 
with  bnt  abore  the  power  of  the  fascinating  Middle  Age  itself,  the  power 
of  modem  ideas. 

A  French  critic  of  Heine  thinks  he  has  said  enCugh  in  saying  that 
Heine  proclumed  in  German  conntries,  with  beat  of  dram,  the  ideas  of 
1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful  noise  of  his  dram  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle 
Age  took  to  flight.  But  this  is  rather  too  French  an  account  of  the 
matter.  Germany,  that  vast  mine  of  ideas,  had  no  need  to  import  ideas, 
as  Btich,  from  any  foreign  country ;  and  if  Heine  had  carried  ideas,  as 
inch,  from  France  into  Germany,  lie  would  but  have  been  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  But  that  for  which  France,  far  less  meditative  than 
Germany,  is  eminent,  is  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical  application  of 
an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  departments  of  human  activity  y\]nch 
admit  it.  And  that  in  which  Germany  most  fails,  and  by  failing  in  which 
she  appears  so  helpless  and  impotent,  is  just  this  practical  application  of 
her  innumerable  ideas.  "  When  Candide,"  says  Heine  himself,  "  came  to 
Eldorado,  he  sjiw  in  the  streets  a  number  of  boys  who  were  playing  with 
gold-nuggets  instead  of  niarblcR.  This  degree  of  luxury  made  him 
imagine  that  they  must  be  the  king's  children,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  found  that  in  Eldorado  gold-nuggcta  are  of  no  more 
value  than  marbles  are  with  u^,  and  that  the  school-boys  play  with  them. 
A  similar  thing  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  when  lie  came 
to  Germany  and  first  read  German  books.  lie  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  he  found  in  them ;  but  he  soon  remarked 
that  ideas  in  Germany  are  aa  plentiful  as  gold-nuggets  in  Eldorado,  and 
that  those  writers  whom  he  had  taken  for  intellectual  princes,  were  in 
reality  only  common  school-boys."  Heine  was,  as  he  calls  himself,  a 
*' Child  of  the  French  Revolution,"  an  "Initiator,"  because  he  vigorously 
assured  the  Germans  that  ideas  were  not  counters  or  marbles,  to  be 
played  witli  for  their  own  sake;  because  he  exhibited  in  literature  modern 
ideas  ap]tlied  with  the  utmost  freedom,  clearness,  and  originality.  And 
therefore  he  declared  that  the  great  task  of  his  life  had  been  the  endeavour 
to  establish  a  cordial  relation  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
because  he  thus  operates  a  junction  between  the  French  spirit  and 
German  ideas  and  German  culture,  that  he  founds  something  new,  opens 
a  fresh  period,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  criticism  far  more  than  the 
German  poets  his  contemporaries,  who  merely  continue  an  old  period  till 
it  expires.  It  may  be  predicted  that  in  the  literature  of  other  countries, 
toOj  the  French  spirit  is  destined  to  make  its  influence  fdt  as  an  element, 
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in  alliance  with  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty  nnd  uiovi  inent,  as  it  has  made 
its  influence  felt  in  German  literature ;  Hfty  years  hence  a  critic  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine  will  be  demoQsUAiing  to  OUT  grandduldxen  how  tht 
phenomenon  has  come  to  pass. 

"We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  literatuie  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of  the  modern 
Pl'ii  it,  as  this  spirit  manifests  itiielf  in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's.  And 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither  the  German  wcaltli  of 
ideas,  nor  the  French  enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  Tliere  reigned  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation  tliat  inveterate  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  that 
Philistinis*m — to  use  the  German  nickname — which  reacts  even  on  the 
individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it.  In  our  greatest  literary  epoch, 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  large  was  accessible  to 
ideas,  was  permeated  by  them,  was  vivified  by  them  to  a  degree  which 
has  never  been  reached  in  England  since.  Hence  the  miique  greatness 
in  English  literature  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  ;  they  weio 
powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual  life  of  their  nation ;  they  applied 
freely  in  literature  the  then  modern  ideas — the  ideas  of  the  Kcnaissauce  and 
the  Reformation.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  miualc  class, 
the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class  whose  intelligent  sympathy  had  upheld 
a  Shak.spcare,  entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned 
on  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  years.  lie  enlargeth  a  nationf  says  Jobi 
and  straiUneth  it  again.  In  the  literary  movement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  signal  attempt  to  apply  freely  the  modern  spirit 
was  made  in  England  by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  dass,  Byron  and 
Shelley.  AxktoonoiM  are,  as  such,  natundly  impenetrable  by  ideas ;  but 
their  indifidnal  nwmben  a  Id^  oourage  and  a  torn  ibr  breaking 
bounds;  and  •  manof  geniui^^^  the  bora  child  of  the  Idea,  happening 
to  be  bora  in  arifltoeratie  links,  ohafiw  agaioM  the  obita^ 
him  from  freely  developing  it.  But  Byron  and  Shdley  did  not  siiceeed 
in  their  attempt  freely  to  apply  the  modorn  spirit  in  English  literatnre ;  thej 
ooold  not  SQoeeed  in  it;  Uie  leaiBtenGe  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of  intelli« 
gent  sympathy  to  guide  and  uphold  them,  were  too  great.  Their  literaiy 
creation,  compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 
compared  with  the  liteniy  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  m  a  failure* 
The  beat  literary  creation  of  that  time  in  England  proceeded  from  men 
who  did  not  make  the  same  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and  Shellsy.  What, 
in  Act,  was  the  career  of  the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  their  contem- 
poraries? The  greatest  of  them,  Wordsworth,  retired  (in  Middle-Age 
phrase)  into  a  monastery.  I  mean,  he  plunged  himself  in  the  inward  liie^ 
*  he  Tolantarily  cut  himself  off  from  the  modem  spirit.  Coleridge  took  to 
opium.  Scott  became  the  historiographer  royal  of  ftudalism.  Keala 
passionately  gaTc  himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius^  to  his  Acuity  for  Inter- 
preting nature ;  and  he  died  of  consumpUon  at  twenty-fiYO.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Keats  haye  left  admirable  works  i  frr  mora  solid  and  complete 
works  than  those  which  Byron  and  Shellfy  have  left.  But  their  makt 
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bare  this  defect — they  do  not  belong  to  that  which  is  the  main  etirrent 
of  the  literature  of  modern  epochs,  thej  do  not  apply  modem  ideas  to 
life ;  they  constitate,  therefore,  minor  currents^  and  all  other  literary  work 
of  our  day,  howetrer  popular,  which  luis  the  same  defect,  also  constitutea 
but  a  minor  ciirrent.  Byron  and  Shelley  will  be  long  remembered,  long 
after  the  inadequacy  of  their  actual  work  is  clearly  recognized,  for  their 
passionate,  their  Titanic  effort  to  £ow  in  the  main  stream  of  modem 
literature;  their  names  will  be  greater  than  their  writings;  tUU  magni 
nominis  umbra, 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater  than  that  of  Byron  and 
Shelky.  Ilia  theatre  of  operations  was  Germany,  whose  Pliili^tinism 
does  not  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or  in  her  iDaccesiiibility  to  ideas, 
for  she  teems  witli  them  and  loves  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  feeble 
and  hesitating  application  of  modern  ideas  to  life.  Heine*8  intense 
modernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  utter  rejection  of  6tock  classicism 
and  stock  roniantici.sin,  his  biiiii^Mrig  all  tilings  imder  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  understood  and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany, 
through  virtue  of  her  innnense,  tolerant  intellectualisni,  niueh  as  thero 
was  in  all  Heine  said  to  affront  and  wound  Gennanv.  The  Avit  and 
ardent  modern  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to  the  culture,  the  sentiment, 
the  thought  of  Germany.  This  is  wliat  makes  him  so  remarkable  ;  his 
wonderful  clearness,  liLjlitness,  and  freedom,  united  with  such  power  of 
feeling  and  width  of  range.  Iss  tliere  anywhere  keener  wit  than  in  his 
Btory  of  the  French  abbe  who  was  his  tutor,  and  -who  wanted  to  get 
from  him  that  la  religion  is  French  for  dcr  Olauhc :  *'  Six  times  did  he 
ask  mo  the  question:  'Henry,  what  is  der  Ghmbc  in  French?'  and  six 
times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater  burst  of  tears,  did  I  answer  him — 'It 
is  le  credit.^  And  at  the  seventh  time,  his  face  purple  with  rage,  the 
infuriated  examiner  screamed  out — *It  is  la  religion  ;  *  and  a  rain  of  cuffs 
descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other  boys  burst  out  laughing.  Since 
that  day  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  la  religion  mentioned,  with- 
out feeling  a  tremor  run  through  my  back  and  my  checks  grow  red 
with  Bhanie/'  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  fate  of  Professor  Saalfeld, 
who  had  been  addicted  to  writing  furious  pamphlets  against  Napoleon, 
and  who  was  a  professor  at  Giittingcn,  a  great  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of 
pedantry  and  Philistinism: — "It  is  curious,"  says  Heine,  "the  three 
greatest  adversaries  of  Napoleon  have  all  of  them  ended  miserably. 
Oastlereagh  cut  his  own  throat ;  Louis  the  Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his 
throne;  and  Professor  Saalfeld  is  still  a  professor  at  Gottingea."  It  is 
impossible  to  go  beyond  that. 

What  wit,  again,  in  that  aayiog  which  every  one  has  heards  The 
Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawM  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her 
like  hia  mistreas,  the  German  loves  her  like  his  old  grsndmother.'*  But 
the  turn  Heine  gives  to  this  incomparable  saying  is  not  so  well  known; 
and  it  is  bj  that  torn  he  shows  himself  the  bom  poet  he  is^  full  of  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  of  inexhaustible  resource,  infinitely  new  and  striking:-^ 
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And  yet,  fiftcr  all,  no  one  can  ever  toll  how  thinf^s  may  fill  out.  The  grnmpy 
EnpliKhman,  in  an  ill- temper  with  his  wife,  is  capnhlc  of  some  clay  putting  a  roj>o 
round  iicr  neck,  &nd  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithficld.  The  inconstaut  Frcnclunau 
naj  beoomo  tudUthfU  to  bis  tdorad  mistiesi,  and  be  coen  flattering  aboat  the  Fakis 
Bojal  after  anotber.  But  the  Oerman  wiR  never  quite  abandon  hi*  M  grandmother ; 
be  will  always  keep  for  her  a  nook  b/  tbe  chimnqr-corDer,  wbeie  tbe  ean  tell  her  laiij 
itoriea  to  the  listening  childven. 

Is  it  possible  to  touch  more  delicately  and  Iwppilj  both  the  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  Germany — ^pcdantioi  simple,  enslayed,  free,  ridicnlons, 
admirable  Germany? 

And  HeineV  Terse — ^his  lAtdtr  f  Oh,  the  comfort,  afler  dealing  with 
French  people  of  genius,  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  and  express  thcm^ 
selves  in  verse,  launching  out  into  a  deep  which  destiny  has  sown  with 
so  many  rocks  for  them, — ^the  comfort  of  coming  to  a  man  of  genius,  who 
finds  in  Terse  his  freest  and  most  perfect  expression,  whose  voyage  OTer 
the  deep  of  poetry  destiny  makes  smooth  1  Afler  the  rhythm,  to  us,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  German  paste  in  our  composition,  so  deeply  unsatisQrin^t 
of— 

Ah  !  qne  mo  dites-von?,  ct  qnc  rons  dit  mon  ame  ? 
Que  dit  le  cid  i  I'aubc  ct  la  llnmmc  a  la  fiomino  ? 

wkat  a  blessing  to  arriTO  at  rhythms  like— 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  fbrswom— 

or— 

Sichbt  sclir  stcrbeblasslich  aas, 
Doch  gctrost  !  du  bLst  zu  Ilaua^ 

in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure !  The  magic  of  Heine's  poetical 
form  is  incomparable  ;  he  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German  popular 
poetry,  a  ballad  form,  which  has  more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad 
form  of  our?;  he  employs  this  form  with  the  most  exquisite  liglitness  and 
case,  and  yet  it  has  at  the  same  time  the  inborn  fulness,  pathos,  and  old- 
world  charm  of  all  true  forms  of  popular  poi  try.  Thus  in  Heine's  poetry, 
too,  one  perpetually  bknds  the  impression  of  French  modernism  and 
clearness  with  that  of  German  sentiment  and  fulness;  and  to  give  this 
blended  impression  is,  as  I  have  said,  Ili-inc's  great  charactei  istic.  To 
feel  it,  one  must  read  him;  he  gives  it  in  his  Ibirn  as  well  as  in  his 
contents,  and  by  translation  I  can  only  reproduce  it  so  far  as  his  contents 
give  it.  But  even  the  contents  of  many  of  his  poems  are  capable  of 
giving  a  certain  sense  of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem  in  which  he 
makes  his  profession  of  faith  to  an  innocent  beautiful  soul,  a  sort  of 
Gratchcn,  the  child  of  some  simple  mining  people  haTing  their  hut 
among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the  Harts  Mountains,  who  reproaches  him 
with  not  holding  the  old  articles  of  the  Christian  creed : — 

Ah,  my  cliild,  while  I  was  yet  a  little  boy,  while  I  yet  sate  upon  my  niother'a 
knee,  1  believed  in  God  the  Father,  who  rales  up  there  in  Ueavcn,  good  and  great ; 

Who  crated  the  beantifnl  earth,  and  tbe  beantifal  men  and  women  thereon }  who 
ordained  for  son,  moon,  azkl  stars  their  connet. 
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When  I  got  bigger,  my  cliild,  I  compi-chcndcd  jot  a  great  deal  more  ihon  Lliis,  and 
comprdieiided,  and  grew  intelligent ;  aod  I  beUere  on  tbe  Son  also ) 

On  flie  belored  Sod,  fdio  Unrod  and  nvwded  lofe  to  vs ;  and  for  bis  reward,  as 
always  ban  en?,  was  cmcified  bjr  tbo  people. 

Now,  Tvhctt  I  nm  j?rown  up,  bare  read  mach,  Iinvc  tmvcllcd  mncb,  my  heart  awolli 
within  me,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  bolicre  on  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  greatest  miracles  were  of  hia  working,  and  still  greater  miracles  doth  he  even 
now  work ;  be  bmst  in  sunder  the  oppfsssor^i  stronghold,  and  be  boist  In  soader  tbe 
bondsman's  yoke. 

He  hcnls  old  dcath-^voimd^  and  ronews  tbe  old  tight }  all  mankind  are  one  nee  of 

noble  cqiuils  before  him. 

lie  chases  away  the  evil  clouds  and  the  dork  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  which  have 
spdlt  lore  and  joy  for  us,  whieh  day  and  sight  bavs  bmnd  on  ns. 

A  thoosand  kaigbia,  well  birneised,  has  tbe  Holy  Gbost  ehosen  out  to  folfll  bis 
win,  and  be  bas  pnt  courage  into  their  souls. 

Their  good  swords  flash,  their  bright  banners  wate)  wbat,  tboa  wooldst  give 
much,  my  child,  to  look  upon  such  gallant  knights  ? 

Well,  on  me,  my  child,  lookl  kiss  mc,  and  look  boldly  npon  mc!  one  of  those 
knights  of  tbe  Holy  Gbost  am  L 

One  lias  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  JRomancero — a  collection  of 

poems  written  in  the  first  yeiirs  of  his  illness,  with  his  whole  power  and 

chami  still  in  them,  and  not,  like  his  latest  poems  of  all,  painfully  touched 

by  the  air  of  his  Matrdzzrn-fjjuJ},  his  mattress- grave — to  see  Heine's  width 

of  range  ;  the  most  varied  figures  succeed  one  another,  Rharapsinitus,  Kditli 

with  the  swan  neck,  Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  King  David,  a 

heroine  of  Mabillc,  Mulisanda  of  Tripoli,  Kichard  Cocur  de  Lion,  Pedro 

the  Cruel,  Firdutji,  Cortes,  Dr.  Dollinger;  but  never  does  Heine  attempt 

to  be  huhsch  objcctiv,  "  beautifully  objective,*'  to  become  m  spirit  an  old 

Egyptian,  or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Middle-Age  knight,  or  a  Spanish 

adventurer,  or  an  English  royalist ;  he  always  remuns  Hdnricih  Hdnct  a 

son  of  the  nineteenth  century.   To  give  you  a  notion  of  his  tone  I  will 

quote  a  ibw  atanzaa  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Atridce,  in  which  he  deacribei^ 

in  the  character  of  a  Ylaitor  at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Transtamare  at 

Segovia,  Henry's  treatment  of  the  children  of  his  brother,  Pedro  tbe  Cruel. 

Don  Diego  Albuquerque,  his  neighbouri  strolls  after  dinner  through  the 

castle  with  him:' 

In  the  cloistcr-|)a£.mge,  which  leads  to  the  kennds  where  are  kept  the  king's 
boands,  tbat  with  UieiT  growling  and  yelping  let  yon  know  a  kng  way  off  where  tbej  are^ 
There  I  saw,  bnilt  into  the  wall,  and  with  a  strong  iron  grating  tn  its  outer  face, 

a  cell  like  a  ca<;c. 

Two  human  fij^iirof?  sate  therein,  two  young  boys  j  chained  by  the  leg,  they 
crouched  in  the  dirty  straw. 

Haidly  twelve  years  old  seemed  tbe  one,  tbe  other  net  mndi  older  i  thehr  fisces 
fsir  and  noble,  but  pale  and  wan  with  sidaiess. 

Thoy  wore  all  in  rap<,  almost  naked  ;  and  their  lean  bodies  showed  wonnds,  tbe 
narks  of  i!l-nFnpo  ;  lioth  of  them  shivered  with  fever. 

They  hokcU  up  at  mc  out  of  the  depth  of  their  miisCiy  :  "  Who,"  I  cried  in  honor 
to  Don  Diego,  "  ore  these  pictures  of  wretchedness  f  " 

Doa  Diego  seemed  emharraaied }  be  looked  rovnd  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening  i 
then  he  gave  a  deep  sigb«  and  at  last,  putting  on  the  easy  tone  of  a  nan  of  the  work!, 
besaidt 
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"  These  arc  a  pair  of  king's  sons,  who  were  early  left  arphans  }  fhe  name  of  their 
fiithcr  was  King  Pedro,  the  name  of  tbeir  moUier  UiuriA  de  FadiUa. 

'*  After  fhe  great  iMttto  of  Kftraiette*  mlieii  Henij  of  TcMtntomare  liad  xdiered  his 

brother,  Kin^^  Fedro,  of  the  troublesome  burden  of  the  crown, 

"  And  likewise  of  that  still  more  tronhlesonic  burden,  which  is  called  life, then  Don 
llenrj  's  vitt«irious  magnanimity  hud  to  deal  with  his  brother's  children. 

*'  He  has  adopted  them,  as  an  uncle  should;  and  he  has  given  them  free  quarters  in 
bia  own  easllo. 

**  Tbe  zoom  which  bo  has  as  I  ::u  1  to  them  is  certaiulj  nthcr  amaO,  but  then  it  ia 
eool  in  summer,  nnd  not  intolerably  cold  in  winter. 

"  Their  fare  i  >  rye  bro;ul,  which  tastes  as  sweet  as  if  tho  goddess  Ceres  had  haked  it 
cxpixss  for  her  bclo>  ed  Proiscrpine. 

«Kot  nnfrequeutly,  too,  he  aenAi  n  aenUiaB  to  tluai  with  garbanzos,  and  then  the 
young  gentlemen  know  that  it  ia  Sondaj  in  Spain. 

"  But  it  is  not  Sunday  every  day,  and  garbanzos  do  not  como  ereiy  daj  ;  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  gives  them  tho  treat  of  his  uhip. 

"  For  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  has  under  his  su2)ei'iutcudeuco  tho  kennels  and 
the  pack,  and  the  nc})hew8'  cage  also, 

**  Is  the  nnfintnnate  hoaband  fit  that  lenum-faced  woman  with  tbe  white  mfF,  whom 
we  remarked  to-day  ot  dinner. 

•'And  J^he  scolls  so  sliarj\  that  often  her  husband  snatches  his  whip,  and  mshea 
down  here,  and  p;ives  it  to  the  dogs  ond  to  the  poor  little  boy.^. 

"  iiut  his  miyesty  has  cxprcsi:cd  his  disapproval  of  such  procec<lings,  and  has  given 
orders  that  for  the  fhtnm  bis  nephews  are  to  be  treated  differcmly  from  tbe  dogs. 

*'  He  liaa  delemdned  no  longer  to  entrust  the  diadplining  of  his  nephews  to  a  mer- 
cennry  stranger,  but  to  cany  it  out  with  his  own  hands." 

J)un  Dic^o  stopped  abruptly  ;  for  tho  seneschal  of  tho  castle  joined  OS,  and  politdj 
expressed  his  hojjc  tliat  we  had  dined  to  our  satisfaction. 

Observe  Itow  the  irony  of  the  whole  of  that,  finishing  with  the  grim 
innuendo  of  the  last  aitansa  but  one,  is  at  once  truly  masterly  and  truly 
modem. 

No  account  of  Heine  i.s  compktc  Avhich  does  not  notice  tho  Jewish 
element  in  him.  His  race  ho  treated  uitli  the  aame  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  everything  else,  but  lie  derived  a  great  force  from  it,  and  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  he  himself.  He  has  excellently  pointed  out 
how  in  the  siztccnth  century  there  was  a  double  renaissance — a  Hellenie 
renaiasance  and  a  Hebrew  renai.^^^ance — and  how  both  Lave  been  great 
powers  ever  Fincc.  He  himself  had  in  Lini  both  the  spirit  of  Greece  and 
the  spirit  of  Judea;  both  these  spirits  reach  tlie  infinite,  Aviiich  is  the  tnie 
goal  of  all  poetry  and  all  art — the  Greek  spirit  by  beauty,  tlie  Hebrew  spirit 
by  sublimity.  By  his  perfection  ot'liti  rai  y  form,  by  his  love  of  clearness, 
by  his  love  of  beauty,  Heine  is  Greek ;  by  his  intensity,  by  his  untamabler 
ness,  by  his  "  longing  which  cannot  be  uttered,"  he  is  Hebrew.  Yet  what 
Hebrew  ever  treated  the  things  of  the  Hebrews  like  this?—* 

There  lirw  at  Hambur?,  ia  a  one-roomed  lodging  in  the  Bakcf'a  Broad  Wallc,  a 

man  whose  name  is  Mo^cs  Lump  ;  all  the  week  ho  goes  about  in  wind  and  rain,  with 
his  pack  on  his  back,  to  earn  his  lew  shilliugi  ;  but  when  on  Friday  cvcninf^  he  comes 
home,  he  liuds  the  caudlciiick  with  seven  candles  lighted,  and  tlie  table  covered  with 
a  fitir  white  doth, and  be  pnta  away  ftom  him  bis  pack  and  his  cares,  and  he  sits  down 
to  table  with  bis  squinting  wife  and  'yet  mors  aqninting  daughter,  and  eats  fish  with 
them,  iisb  which  baa  been  dreasod  in  beaatifnl  wbiie  garlio«mc6,  aings  theiewilh  tbe 
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gnniMpnfauof  EingDirUyvqoiettwitli  his  irboto  haul  nvw  the  ddiftnuM  of 

cbOdren  of  Israel  out  of  "Egypt,  rejoices,  too,  that  all  the  wicked  ones  who  bare 
done  tho  children  of  Israel  harm,  here  ended  by  taking  themselves  off;  that  King 
Fharoah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ilaman,  Antiochns,  Titas,  and  all  snch  people  are  well 
dead,  while  he,  Moses  Lamp,  is  yet  alive,  and  eating  fish  with  wife  and  daughter}  and 
I  can  tell  yen.  Doctor,  Ibe  fish  is  deUcate  and  the  man  it  happj,  he  has  no  call  to 
tonnent  himself  about  caltore,  ho  sits  contcntol  in  his  religion  and  in  his  ;.rtcn  bc*I- 
gown,  like  Diojirncs  in  his  tub,  he  contemplates  with  Hutisfartion  his  candles,  wliich  lio 
on  no  accotint  will  siiutT  for  himself;  and  I  can  tt  11  vou,  if  tlic  candles  hurn  a  littlo 
dim,  and  the  suufi'crs-woman,  whose  busiuc:is  it  is  tu  snuii'  them,  i^  not  ut  hand,  and 
RotharhiM  tho  Gieat  wara  at  that  moment  to  come  in,  with  all  hia  broken,  hilMla- 
eoontens  agenta,  and  chief  deilta,  witb  whom  he  oonqaera  the  vorld,  and  BothaeUld 
were  to  say,  *'  Mows  Lump,  ask  of  me  what  iaronr  you  will,  atid  it  shall  be  granted 
you  — Doctor,  I  am  convinced,  Moses  Lump  would  quietly  answer,  "  SnnfT  mo  those 
candles ! "  and  Ilotlischild  the  great  would  exclaim  with  admiration,  "  If  I  were  not 
Kothschild,  I  would  bo  Moses  Lump." 

There  Heine  shows  us  his  own  people  by  its  comic  side ;  in  the  poem 
of  the  Princess  Sabbath  he  shows  it  to  iia  by  a  more  serious  side.  Tho 
Princess  Sabbath,  "  the  tranquil  Princess,  pearl  and  flower  cf  all  beauty, 
fair  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon's  bosom  friend,  that  blue-stocking 
from  Ethiopia  avIio  wanted  to  shine  by  her  esprit,  and  with  her  wise 
riddles  made  lierbelf  in  the  long  run  a  bore  "  (with  Heine  the  sarcastic  turn 
is  never  far  off),  this  princess  has  for  her  betrothed  a  prince  whom  sorcery 
has  transformed  into  an  animal  of  lower  race,  the  Prince  Lirael. 

A  dog  with  tho  desires  of  a  do<^,  he  wallows  all  tho  week  long  in  tho  filth  and 
xcfnso  of  Ufe,  amidst  the  jeers  o£  the  boys  in  the  street 

Bat  eveiy  nidagr*  evening,  at  the  tirlU^t  honr,  aoddenl/  flie  magic  passes  off,  and 
the  dog  beoomea  onee  moce  a  hnman  being; 

A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with  head  and  heart  raiaed  aloft,  in  festal  gaxb, 
in  almost  clean  {?arh,  he  enters  the  halls  of  his  Father. 

"Hail,  beloved  hulls  of  my  royal  father  1  Ye  tents  of  Jacob,  I  kian  with  my  lips 
your  holy  door-posts  I  ** 

Still  more  he  shows  us  this  serious  side  in  his  beautiful  poem  on 

Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  a  poet  belonging  to  "  the  great  golden  age  of  tho 

Arabian,  Old-Spanjsh,  Jewi&h  school  of  poets,"  a  contemjporary  of  the 

troubadours  :— 

He,  too,  tho  hero  whom  we  sing,  Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  too,  had  his  lady-love  ;  but 
aha  WM  of  a  special  aoft 

She  was  no  Laora,  whose  eym,  mortal  stan,  in  the  cathedial  on  CkMid  Friday 
kindled  that  world-renowned  flame. 

She  was  no  chatelaine,  who  in  the  bloominggloiy  of  her  yoath  presided  at  tomneja^ 
and  awarded  the  victor's  crown. 

No  caaniitma  in  the  Gay  Sdenee  vaa  she,  no  lady  doctrinaire,  who  delirered  her 
oiadea  in  the  jndgment>clwiite  of  a  Oonrt  of  I^yr^ 

She,  whom  the  Babhi  lored,  was  a  wobegOBe  poor  darliiq^  a  mourning  pictue  of 
desolation  ;  and  her  name  was  Jerusalem. 

Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  like  the  Cnuaderii  makes  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jemaalem ;  and  therei  amid  the  roinsi  aingi  a  aong  of  Zioa  which  haa 
beoome  farnona  among  hia  people: — 

Thnt  lay  of  pearled  tears  is  the  wide-famed  T^mut^  which  ii  aong  in  all  the 
•mtteied  teats  of  Jacob  throughout  the  world, 
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On  the  ninth  day  of  the  monfli  wMcih  it  celled  Ab,  on  the  enniwsaiy  of  Jenuwlom't 
destrnctioo  hj  Titm  Vmptainm. 

Yes,  that  is  the  song  of  Sion,  which  Jehnd*  hen  Hilevy  sai^  with  hie  djing  breath 
amid  tlic  holy  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

Baref(X>t,  nnd  in  penitential  weeds,  ho  sate  there  Upon  the  fivgmvnt  of  a  fallen 
eolamn  j  dovra  to  Lis  brcait  fell, 

Like  a  grey  forest,  hie  hair  i  and  eaet  a  weird  shadmr  on  UwfMO  wfaidi  looiked  ont 
tiuDogh    hie  troubled  i>a]a  face,  with  the  qiiritnal  cjcs. 

So  he  sAtc  and  sang,  like  nnto  a  seer  out  of  the  foretime  to  look  xqfoa  t  Jeremiah, 
the  Ancient,  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  liis  grnAO. 

But  a  bold  Saracen  came  riding  that  way,  aloft  on  his  barb,  lolling  in  his  saddlei, 
and  brandishing  a  naked  jaTelin ; 

Into  tiie  of  (he  poor  tmget  ho  i^ai^ed  his  deadty  shaft,  and  shot  away 
like  a  winged  shadow. 

Quietly  flowed  t1io  Rabbi's  liMlood,  qoieUjr  ho  sang  liis  song  to  an  end;  and  Ids 
last  dying  sigh  was  Jerusalem  i 

Nor  must  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  unheard — ^his  phdntiTe  note,  his 
note  of  melancholj.  Here  is  a  strain  which  came  from  him  as  he  lay, 
in  the  winter  night,  on  his  ''mattress-grave**  at  Paris,  and  let  bis 
thonghts  wander  to  Germany,  ''the  great  child,  entertmning  herself  with 
her  Christmas-tree.**   "  Then  tookest,**— he  cries  to  the  German  ezil^^ 

Thou  t<x)kcst  thy  flight  towards  sunshine  and  happine,"i? ;  naked  and  poor  rctumest 
thou  back.  Genuau  truth,  German  shirts,— one  gets  them  worn  to  tatten  in  Ibnign 
parti. 

Deadly  pale  are  Ay  looks,  but  take  comfort,  thoa  art  at  home  i  one  lies  warm  in 

Ccrman  earth,  warm  as  by  the  old  pleasant  fin^side. 

^^aTly  a  one.  ala.'^  !  became  crippled,  and  could  got  homc  no  moro :  longingly  he 
stretciics  out  his  anus ;  God  have  mercy  upon  him  I 

God  have  mercy  upon  him!  for  what  remain  of  the  daja  of  the 
years  of  his  life  are  few  and  evil.  "  Can  it  be  tliat  I  still  actually  exist? 
Mj  body  is  so  shrunk  that  there  is  hardly  anything  of  me  .left  but 
my  voice,  and  my  bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodious  grave  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  Broceliand  in  Brittany,  under 
high  oaks  whose  tops  shine  like  green  flames  to  heaven.  Ah,  I  envy 
thee  those  trctes,  brotlicr  Merlin,  and  their  fresh  waving ;  for  over  my 
mattress-grave  here  in  Paris  no  green  leaves  rustle  ;  and  early  and  late 
I  hear  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  hammering,  scolding,  and  the 
jingle  of  the  piano.  A  grave  without  rest,  death  without  the  privileges 
of  the  departed,  who  have  no  longer  any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to 
write  letters,  or  to  compose  books.    What  a  melancholy  situation  !  ** 

He  died,  and  lias  kfl  a  blemished  name;  with  his  ciying  f-mlts,  hia 
intemperate  susceptibility,  his  unscrupulousncss  in  passion,  his  incon- 
ceivable attacks  on  hi^  enemies,  his  still  more  inconceivable  attacks  upon 
his  friends,  his  want  of  generosity,  his  sensuality,  his  incessant  mocking, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Not  only  was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle*a 
"  respectable "  people,  he  was  profoundly  disrespectable ;  and  not  even 
the  merit  of  not  being  a  Philistine  can  make  up  for  a  man's  being  that. 
To  his  intellectual  dttliverance  there  was  an  addition  of  something  else 
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tranting,  and  that  something  else  was  Bometbing  immense;  the  old- 
feshioned,  laborious,  eternally  needful  moral  deliverance.  Goethe  says 
that  he  was  deficient  in  love ;  to  me  his  weakness  seems  to  be  not  so 
nnich  a  deficiency  in  love  as  a  deficiency  iu  self-respect,  in  true  dignity 
of  character.  But  on  tliis  negative  side  of  one's  criticism  of  a  man  of  great 
genius,  I  for  my  part,  when  I  have  once  clearly  marked  that  this  negative 
side  is  and  must  be  there,  have  no  pleasure  iu  dwelling.  I  prefer  to 
say  of  Heine  something  positive.  lie  is  not  an  adequate  interpreter  of 
tlie  modern  ^Yorld.  He  is  only  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  humanity.  But,  such  as  he  is,  he  is  (and  posterity  too,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  say  this),  in  the  European  literature  of  that  quarter  of  a  century 
which  follows  the  death  of  Goethe,  incomparably  the  most  important 
figure. 

What  a  spendthrift,  one  is  tempted  to  cry,  is  Nature  !  With  what  prodi- 
gality, in  the  march  of  generations,  she  employs  human  power,  content 
to  gather  almost  always  little  result  from  it,  sometimes  none  I  Look  at 
Byron,  that  Byron  whom  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  are  for- 
getting] Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest  elementary  power, 
I  cannot  but  think,  which  has  appeared  in  our  literature  since  Shak- 
.^pciu-e.  And  what  became  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature  ?  Ho 
shattered  himself,  he  inevitably  shattered  himself  to  pieces,  against  the 
huge  black,  cloud-topped,  interminable  precipice  of  British  Philisliuism. 
But  Byrcn,  it  may  be  said,  was  eminent  only  by  his  geniu.s,  only  by  his 
inborn  force  and  fire  ;  he  had  not  the  intellectual  equipment  of  a  supreme 
modern  poet ;  except  for  Lis  genius  he  was  an  ordinary  nineteenth- 
century  English  nobleman,  with  little  culture  and  with  no  ideas.  Well, 
then,  look  at  Heine.  Heine  had  all  the  culture  of  Germany  ;  in  his 
head  fermented  all  the  ideas  of  modern  Europe.  And  what  have  wo 
guL  from  Heine?  A  half-result,  for  want  of  moral  balance,  and  of 
nobleness  of  soul  and  charaefeer.  That  is  what  I  say;  there  la  so  muoh 
power,  ao  many  seem  able  to  nm  well,  to  manj  give  promiae  of  numing 
well ;  10  iew  mdi  the  goal,  so  few  are  ohosea.  Mat^  are  caUed^fim 
cAoaen. 

ICATTOEW  ARNOLD. 
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Before  me  lies  a  coin  bearing  the  imnge  and  Biiperacriptioii  of  King 
George  IV.,  and  of  the  nominal  ^  aluo  of  two-^d-sixpence.  But  an 
oflicial  friend  at  a  neighbouring  turnpike  says  the  piece  is  liopeleasly 
bad;  and  a  chemist  tested  it,  returning  a  like  uiifnvouiublc  opiinon. 
A  oabmaoi  who  had  brought  me  from  a  club,  led  it  with  the  club 
porter,  appealing  to  the  gent  who  gave  it  a  pore  cabby,  at  ever  so  mucli 
o'clock  of  a  rainy  night,  which  he  hoped  he  would  give  him  another, 
I  have  taken  that  cabman  at  his  word.  He  has  been  provided  with  a 
sound  coin.  The  bad  piece  is  on  the  table  before  me,  and  shall  have  a 
hole  drilled  through  it,  as  soon  as  this  essay  is  writtin,  by  a  loyal  subject 
who  does  not  desire  to  deface  the  Sovereign's  fair  image,  but  to  protest 
against  the  rascal  who  has  taken  her  name  in  vain.  Fid.  Dcf.,  indeed  ! 
Is  this  wliat  you  call  defending  the  faith  ?  You  dare  to  forge  your 
Sovereign's  name,  and  pass  your  scoundrel  pewter  as  her  silver  ?  I 
wonder  who  you  are,  wretch  and  most  consummate  trick-^ter  ?  Tliis 
forgery  is  so  complett-  that  even  now  1  am  deceived  by  it— -1  can't  see  the 
difference  between  the  base  and  sterling  metal.  Perhaps  thii  piece  is  a 
little  liglitcr; — I  don't  know.  A  little  softer: — is  it?  I  have  not  bitten 
it,  not  beini^  a  connoisseur  in  the  tiisting  of  pewter  or  silver.  I  take  the 
word  of  three  honest  men,  thougli  it  goes  ngainst  me  :  and  though  I  have 
given  two-and-sixpence  worth  of  honest  consideration  for  the  counter,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  implicate  anybody  else  in  my  misfortunei  or  transfer 
my  ill-luck  to  a  deluded  neighbour. 

I  say  the  imitation  is  so  curiously  successful,  the  stamping,  milling  of 
the  edges,  lettering,  and  so  forth,  are  so  neat,  that  even  now,  when  my  eyes 
are  open,  I  cannot  see  the  cheat.  How  did  those  experts,  the  cabman,  and 
pikeman,  and  tradesman,  come  to  find  it  out?  How  do  they  happen  to 
be  more  familiar  with  pewter  and  silver  than  I  am?  You  see,  I  put  out 
of  the  question  auotlier  which  I  might  argue  witliout  fear  ot'  defeat, 

namely,  the  cabman's  statement  tliat  I  [:ave  him  tliis  bad  piece  of  money. 
Suppose  every  cabman  who  took  me  a  fare  were  to  drive  away 

and  return  presently  with  a  bad  coin  and  an  asscition  that  I  had  given  it 
to  him?  This  would  be  absurd  and  mi.  chievuus ;  an  encouragement  of 
vice  amongst  men  who  already  are  subject  to  temptations.  Being  liomo, 
I  think  if  I  were  a  cabman  myself,  1  might  somelimcH  stretch  a  furlong  or 
two  in  my  calculations  of  distance.  But  don't  come  twice,  my  man,  and 
teU  me  I  have  given  you  a  bad  hsdf-crown.  No,  no  !  1  have  juiid  once 
like  a  gentleman,  and  once  is  enough.  For  instance,  during  the  Exhibldoa 
time  I  was  stopped  by  on  old  country- womim  in  black,  with  a  hu^a 
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nmlnena,  w2ks  bnntiDg  into  tean^  aaid  to  me,  "  Blaster,  be  tliis  the  wi^ 
to  Harlow,  in  Emok t "  "  Thia  the  waj  to  Harlow?  This  is  the  ymj  to 
Exeter,  mj  good  ladj,  and  jroQ  wiU  arrive  there  if  ym  walk  abont  170 
miles  in  your  present  dizectira,"  I  answered  eourteooslj,  replying  to  the 
old  oreatiire.  Then  die  fell  a-sobbing  as  though  her  old  heart  would 
break.  She  had  a  daughter  a-d^g  at  llarlow.  She  had  walked  already 
"  rifty  dree  mile  "  that  day.  Tears  stopped  the  rest  of  her  disoonrse,  so 
artless,  genuine^  and  abundant  that— I  own  the  truth— I  gaye  her,  in 
I  belieye  genuine  silveri  a  piece  of  the  exact  sise  of  that  coin  which 
fbrma  the  subject  of  this  essay.  WeU.  About  a  month  since,  near 
to  the  Teiy  spot  where  I  had  met  my  old  woman,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
person  in  blaek,  a  person  in  a  laige  dmggled  cap,  a  pm>n  with  a  huge 
umbrella,  who  was  beginning,  "  I  say,  master,  can  you  tell  me  if  this  be 
the  way  to  Har— *'  but  here  she  stopped.  Her  eyes  goggled  wildly. 
She  started  from  me,  aa  Macbeth  turned  from  Macdufif.  She  would  not 
engage  with  me.  It  was  my  old  friend  of  Harlow,  in  Emex.  I  daresay  she 
has  informed  many  other  people  of  her  daughter's  illness,  and  her  anxiety 
to  be  put  upon  the  right  way  to  Harlow.  Not  long  since  a  very  gcnlloman- 
like  man,  Major  Delamere  let  ua  call  him  (I  like  the  title  of  Major 
very  mwA),  requested  to  see  me,  named  a  dead  gentleman  who  he  said 
had  been  our  mutual  friend,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  mutual  acquaint* 
ance,  begged  me  to  cash  his  check  for  five  pounds  I 

It  is  these  things,  my  dear  sir,  which  serve  to  make  a  man  cynical.  I 
do  conscientiously  beUeve  that  had  I  cashed  the  Major's  cheque,  there 
would  hare  been  a  difHculty  about  payment  on  the  part  of  the  respected 
bankers  on  whom  he  drew.  On  your  honour  and  conscience,  do  you 
think  that  old  widow  who  was  walking  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Harlow 
had  a  daughter  ill,  and  was  an  honest  woman  at  ail?  The  daughter 
couldn't  always,  you  see,  be  being  ill,  and  her  mother  on  her  way  to  her 
dear  child  through  Hyde  Park.  In  the  same  way  some  habitual  snecrera 
may  be  inclined  to  hint  that  the  cabman's  story  was  an  invention — or  at 
any  rate,  choose  to  ride  off  (so  to  speak)  on  the  doubt.  No.  My  opinion, 
I  own,  is  unfavourable  as  regards  the  widow  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Major  Delamere ;  but,  believing  the  cabman  was  honest,  I  am  glad  to 
think  he  was  not  injured  by  the  reader'a  most  humble  servant. 

What  a  queer,  exciting  life  this  rogue's  march  must  be  :  this  attempt 
of  the  bail  half-crowns  to  get  inU)  eirculation !  Had  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Major  knocked  at  many  doors  that  morning,  before  operating 
on  mine  ?  The  sport  must  be  something  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  tiger  or 
elephant  hunting.  What  ingenuity  the  sportsman  must  have  in  tracing 
his  prey — what  daring  and  caution  in  coming  upon  him  !  What  coolness 
in  facing  the  angry  animal  (for,  after  all,  a  man  on  wlioia  you  draw  a 
chcciue  a  bout  portant  will  be  angry).  What  a  delicious  thrill  of  triumph,  if 
you  can  bring  him  down  1  If  I  liave  money  at  the  banker's  and  draw  for 
a  portion  of  it  over  the  counter,  that  is  mere  prose — any  dolt  can  do  that. 
But,  having  no  balance,  say,  I  drive  up  in  a  cab,  preseut  a  cheque  at 
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Coatks*8y  and,  recttiing  lSb»  amonnt,  drive  off  7  Wliat  a  glorioni  monuqgft 
sport  ihat  bas  been  I  How  SQperiar  in  ezoiteoient  to  the  common  trans- 
actions of  evny-daj  life  1  ....  I  most  tell  a  story;  it  is  against  myself, 

I  know,  but  it  will  oat,  and  perhaps  my  mind  will  be  tlie  easier. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  an  island  remarkable  for  its  yerdurei 
I  met  foor  or  five  times  one  of  tlie  most  agreeable  companions  with  whom 
I  have  passed  a  night.    I  heard  that  evil  times  had  oome  upon  this  gen- 

tlcinan  ;  and,  overtaking  him  in  a  road  near  my  own  house  one  eveningi 
I  asked  him  to  come  home  to  dinner.  In  two  days,  he  was  at  my  door 
again*  At  breakfast-time  was  this  second  appearance.  He  was  in  a  cab 
(of  oonrse  he  was  in  a  cab,  they  always  are,  these  unfortunate,  these 
courageons  men).  To  deny  myself  was  absurd.  My  friend  could  see  me 
over  the  parlour  blinds,  surrounded  by  my  family,  and  cheerfully  par- 
taking the  morning  meal.  Might  he  have  a  word  with  me?  and  can  you 
imagine  its  purport  ?  By  the  most  provoking  delay — his  uncle  the 
admiral  not  he'm^  able  to  come  to  town  till  Friday — would  I  cash  him  a 
cheque  ?  I  need  not  sjiy  it  would  be  paid  on  Saturday  \vithout  fail.  I 
tell  you  that  man  went  away  wiih  money  in  his  pocket,  and  X  regret  to 
add  that  liis  gallant  relative  has  not  come  to  toicn  yet! 

Laying  down  the  pen,  and  sinking  back  in  my  chair,  here,  perhaps,  I 
fall  into  a  five  minutes'  reverie,  and  think  of  one,  two,  three,  half-a-dozen  cases 
in  which  I  have  been  content  to  accept  that  sham  promissory  coin  in  return 
for  sterling  money  advanced.  Not  a  reader,  whatever  his  age,  but  could 
tell  a  like  story.  I  vow  and  believe  there  are  men  of  fifty,  who  will  dine 
well  to-day,  who  have  not  paid  their  school  debts  yet,  and  who  have  not 
tiiken  up  their  long-protested  promises  to  pay.  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  my 
boys,  I  owe  you  no  grudge,  and  rather  relish  that  wince  with  which  you 
will  read  these  meek  lines  and  say,  "  He  means  me."  Poor  Jack  in  Hades  I 
Do  you  remember  a  certain  pecuniary  transaction,  and  a  little  sum  of 
money  you  borrowed  "until  the  meeting  of  Parliament?"  Parliament 
met  often  in  your  lifetime:  Parliament  has  met  since:  but  I  think  I 
should  scarce  be  niore  surprised  if  your  ghost  glided  into  the  room  now, 
and  laid  down  the  amount  of  our  little  account,  than  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  paid  me  in  your  lifetime  with  the  actual  acceptances  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  You  asked  to  borrow,  but  you  never  intended  to  pay. 
I  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  a  pronilswry  note  of  Sir  John  Falstaflf 
(accepted  by  Messrs.  Bardulj)li  aivi  Nyni,  and  ]>ayab!e  in  Aldgate,)  would 
be  as  sure  to  find  payment,  as  that  note  of  the  depai'ted — ^nay,  lamented— • 
Jack  Thriftless. 

He  who  borrows,  meaning  to  pay,  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the 
individual  here  described.  Many — most,  I  hope — took  Jack's  promise 
for  what  it  whs  worth — ^and  quite  well  knew  that  when  he  said,  "  Lend 
me,"  he  meant  "  Give  me  "  twenty  pounds.  "  Give  me  change  for  this 
half-Grown,"  said  Jack ;  I  know  it's  a  pewter  piece,  and  you  gave  him  the 
change  in  honest  silTer,  and  pocketed  the  counterfeit  grarcly. 

What  a  queer  oonseiousneas  thai  must  be  which  accompanies  such  a 
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man  in  his  sleeping,  in  his  waking,  in  his  wftlk  through  life,  by  bin  fire- 
side with  his  children  round  him  I  "  For  what  we  are  going  to  recdTei"  &c 
—he  aajB  grace  before  his  dinner.  "My  deant  Shall  I  help  you  to 
some  matton  7  I  robbed  the  butcher  of  the  meat.  I  don't  intend  to  pay 
bim.  Johnson,  my  boy,  a  glass  of  champagne  ?  Very  good,  isn't  it  ?  Not 
too  sweet  Forty-six.  I  get  it  from  So-and-so,  whom  I  intend  to  cheat." 
As  eagles  go  forth  and  bring  home  to  their  eaglets  tlie  lamb  or  the  pavid 
kid,  I  say  there  are  men  who  live  and  victual  their  nests  by  plunder. 
We  all  know  highway  robbers  in  white  neckcloths,  domestic  bandits, 
maranders,  paasers  of  bad  coin.  What  was  yonder  cheque  which  Major 
Delamere  proposed  I  should  cash  but  a  piece  of  bad  money  ?  What  was 
Jack  Tbriftlesa's  promise  to  pay  7  Having  got  his  booty,  I  fimcy  Jack  or  the 
Major  returning  home,  and  wife  and  children  gathering  round  about  him. 
Poor  wife  and  children  I  They  respect  papa  very  likely.  They  don't 
know  he  is  false  coin.  Maybe  the  wife  has  a  dreadful  inkling  of  the  truth, 
and,  sickening,  tries  to  hide  it  from  the  daughters  and  sons.  Maybe  she 
IS  an  accomplice :  herself  a  brazen  forgery.  If  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
were  married,  very  likely  Mesdames  Sheppard  and  Turpin  did  not  know, 
at  first,  what  tlieir  husbands'  real  profesaion  was,  and  fancied,  wlien  the 
men  left  home  in  the  morning,  they  only  went  away  to  follow  ponie 
regular  and  honoui-aljle  business.  Tlien  a  suspicion  of  tlie  truth  may  have 
come :  tlien  a  dreadful  revelation  :  and  presently  we  have  the  guilty  pair 
robbing  together,  or  passing  forged  money  each  on  his  own  account.  You 
know  Doctor  Dodd?  I  wonder  whether  liis  wife  knows  that  he  is  a 
forger,  and  scoundrel  ?  Has  slie  had  any  of  tha  plunder,  think  you,  and 
were  the  darling  children's  new  dresses  bought  with  it?  The  Doctor's 
sermon  last  Sunday  was  certainly  charming,  and  we  all  cried.  Ah,  my 
poor  Dodd  1  Whilst  he  is  preaching  most  beautifully,  pocket-handkerchief 
in  hand,  he  is  peering  over  the  pulpit  cushions,  looking  out  pitcously  for 
Messrs.  Peachum  and  Lockit  from  the  police-ofTice.  By  Doctor  Dodd  you 
understand  I  would  typify  the  rogue  of  respectable  exterior,  not  committed 
to  gaol  yet,  but  not  undiscovered.  We  all  know  one  or  two  such.  This 
very  sermon  perhaps  will  be  read  by  some,  or  more  likely — for,  depend 
upon  it,  your  solemn  hypocritic  scoundrels  don't  care  much  for  light 
literature — more  likely,  I  say,  this  discourse  will  be  read  by  some  of  their 
wives,  who  think,  "  Ah  mercy  !  does  that  horrible  cynical  wretch  know  how 
my  poor  husband  blacked  my  eye,  or  abstracted  mamma's  silver  teapot, 
or  forced  me  to  write  So-and-so's  name  on  that  piece  of  stamped  paper,  or 
what  not  ?  "  My  good  creature,  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  If  your  husband 
has  broken  your  nose,  you  will  vow  that  he  had  authority  over  your 
person,  and  a  right  to  demolish  any  part  of  it :  if  he  has  conveyed  away 
your  mamma's  teapot,  you  will  say  that  she  gave  it  to  him  at  your 
marriage,  and  it  was  very  ngly,  and  what  not :  if  he  takes  your  annt's 
watch,  and  you  love  him,  you  will  carry  it  ere  loDg  to  the  pawnbroker^ 
and  perjure  yourself — oh,  how  you  will  perjure  yourself — in  the  witness- 
box  !  I  know  tliis  is  a  degrading  view  of  woman's  noble  natare|  her  exalted 
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miaBioD,  and  so  forth,  and  so  fortb.  I  know  yon  will  say  tliis  is  bad 
morality.   Is  it?  Do  yotii  or  do  you  not,  expect  your  womankind  to 

Btick  by  you  for  better  or  for  worae?  flay  I  have  committed  a  forgery, 
and  the  oiTicera  oome  in  search  of  me,  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Dodd,  to  show  them 
into  the  dining-room,  and  say,  "  Pray  step  in  gentlemen !  "My  husband 
has  jnst  come  home  from  oharoh.  That  bill  with  my  Lord  Ch  ester fiehrs 
acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  own,  was  never  written  by  hia  lordship,  and 
the  aignatare  is  in  the  doctor's  handwriting  ?  "  I  say,  would  any  man  of 
sense  or  hononr,  or  fine  feeling,  praise  iiis  wife  for  telling  the  truth  under 
such  circnmstances  ?  Suppose  she  made  a  fine  grimace,  and  snid,  **Most 
painiiil  as  my  position  is,  most  deeply  as  I  feel  for  my  William,  yet 
troth  must  prevail,  and  I  deeply  lament  to  state  that  the  beloved  j  art  tier 
of  my  life  did  commit  the  flagitious  act  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  is 
at  this  present  moment  located  in  the  two-pair  back,  up  the  chimney, 
whither  it  is  my  duty  to  lead  you."  Why,  even  Dodd  himself,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  who  ever  lived,  would  not  have  had  the  face 
to  say  that  he  approved  of  his  wife  telling  the  truth  in  such  a  case. 
Would  you  have  had  Flora  Macdonald  beckon  the  officers,  saying,  "  Tins 
way,  gentlemen  !  You  will  find  the  young  chevalier  asleep  in  that 
cavern."  Or  don't  you  prefer  her  to  be  ffpJen^Jidr  mendax,  and  ready  at 
all  ri;.ks  to  save  him  ?  If  ever  I  lead  a  rebellion,  and  my  Avomen  betray 
mo,  may  I  be  hanged  but  I  Avill  not  forijlve  them  :  and  if  ever  I  steal  a 
teapot,  and  we<inen  don't  stand  np  lor  me,  pa5;s  the  articles  under  their 
shawls,  whisk  down  the  street  with  it,  outbluster  the  policeman,  and 
utter  any  amount  of  fibs  before  ^Ir.  Beak  ;  those  bein!7s  are  not  what  I 
take  them  to  be,  and — for  a  fortune — won't  give  them  so  much  as  a 
bad  half-crown. 

Is  conscious  a  source  of  unmixed  pain  to  the  bosom  which  harbours 
it?  Mas  not  your  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  an  excitement,  an  enjoyment 
within  quite  unknown  to  you  and  me  who  never  did  anything  Avrong 
in  our  lives?  The  housebreaker  must  snatch  a  fearful  joy  as  he 
walks  uncliallengcd  by  the  policeman  with  his  sack  full  of  spoons  and  tank- 
ards. Do  not  cracksmen,  when  assembled  together,  entertain  themselves 
with  stories  of  glorious  old  burglaries  which  they  or  bygone  heroes  have 
committed  ?  But  that  my  age  is  mature  and  my  habits  formed,  I  should 
really  just  like  to  try  a  little  criminality.  Fancy  passing  a  forged  bill  to 
your  banker  ;  calling  on  a  friend  and  sweeping  his  sideboard  of  phite,  his 
hall  of  umbrellas  and  coats;  and  then  g<^ing  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  say 
<— and  to  meet  a  bishop,  a  judge,  and  a  police  magistrate  or  so,  and  talk 
more  nua  ally  than  any  man  at  table  !  IIow  I  should  chuckle  (as  my 
host's  sitoons  clinked  softly  in  my  pocket)  whilst  I  was  uttering  some 
noble  speech  about  virtue,  duty,  charity  1  I  wonder  do  we  meet  garoltera 
in  society  ?  In  an  average  tea-party,  now,  how  many  returned  convicts 
are  there  ?  Does  John  Footman,  when  he  asks  permission  to  go  and 
spend  the  evening  with  some  friends,  pass  his  time  in  thuggee  ;  waylay 
and  strangle  an  old  gentleman  or  two ;  let  himself  into  your  house,  with 
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the  honae-kejr  of  ootttae,  and  sppetr  at  usual  with  tbe  ahaTing-water  wlini 
70a  ring  your  bell  In  the  momlng?  The  Tery  poisibilitj  of  moh  a 
BTispicion  mTests  John  with  a.  new  and  romantio  interest  in  mj  mind. 
Behind  the  grave  poHtetiefli  of  hia  countenance  I  try  and  read  the  lurking 
tron-nn.  Full  of  this  pleasing  subject,  I  have  been  talking  thief-storiea 
with  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour  tells  me  how  tome  friends  of  her's 
used  to  ke^  a  jewel-box  under  a  bed  in  their  room ;  and,  going  into  the 
room,  they  thonglit  tlir y  heard  a  noise  under  tlie  bed.  They  had  the 
courage  to  look.  The  000k  was  under  the  bed — under  the  bed  with  the 
jewel-box.  Of  course  she  said  she  hnrl  come  for  purpose-?  connected  with 
her  business ;  but  this  was  absurd.  A  cook  under  a  bed  is  not  there  for 
professional  purposes.  A  relation  of  mine  had  a  box  containing  diamonds 
under  her  bed,  which  diamonds  she  told  me  were  to  be  mine.  Mine  1  One 
day,  at  dinner-time,  between  the  entries  and  the  ronst,  a  cab  drove  away 
from  my  relat  i  ve's  liouse  containing  the  box  wherein  lay  the  diamonds.  Jolin 
laid  the  dessert,  brought  the  cofTee,  waited  all  the  evening — and  oh,  how 
frightened  he  was  when  he  oame  to  learn  that  his  mistress's  box  had  been 
conveyed  out  of  her  o^vn  room,  and  it  contained  diamonds — **  Law  bless 
us,  did  it  now  ? "  I  wonder  whether  John's  subsequent  career  has  been 
prosperous?  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  from  Bow  Street  were  all  in  the 
wrong  when  they  agreed  in  suspecting  John  as  the  author  of  the  robbery. 
His  noble  nature  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion.  You  conceive  he  would  not 
like  to  remain  in  a  family  where  they  were  mean  enough  to  suspect  him 
of  stealing  a  jewel-box  out  of  a  bed-room — and  the  injured  man  and  my 
relatives  soon  pnrtcd.  But,  inclining  (with  my  usual  cynicism)  to  think 
that  he  did  steal  the  valuables,  think  of  his  life  for  the  month  or  two 
whilst  he  still  remains  in  the  service  1  lie  shows  the  ofFicers  over  the 
house,  agrees  with  them  that  the  coup  must  have  been  made  by  persons 
familiar  with  it ;  gives  them  every  assistance ;  pities  his  master  and 
mistress  with  a  mnnly  compassion ;  pointn  out  what  a  criicl  misfortune  it 
is  to  himself  as  an  honest  man,  with  his  living  to  get  and  his  family  to 
provitlo  for,  that  tliis  suspicion  should  fall  on  him.  Finally,  lie  takes  leave 
of  his  place,  with  a  deep  though  natural  melancholy  that  ever  he  had 
accepted  it.  What's  a  thousand  pounds  to  gentlefolks  ?  A  loss  certainly, 
but  tliey  will  live  as  well  without  the  diamonds  as  with  them.  But 
to  John  hia  Ilhhonour  was  worth  more  than  diamonds,  his  Ilhonour 
was.  Wholiever  is  to  give  him  back  his  character  ?  Who  is  to  prevent 
hany  one  from  s.iyinq,  ''Ho  yes.  This  is  the  butler  which  was  in  the 
family  where  tlie  diamonds  was  stole  ?"  c^c. 

I  wonder  has  John  prospered  in  life  subsequently  ?  If  ho  is  innocent 
he  docs  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  The  interest  of  the  case  lies  in 
John's  behaviour  supposing  him  to  be  guilty.  Imagine  the  smilincr  face, 
the  daily  eervice,  the  orderly  performance  of  duty,  whilst  within  John  is 
sufTering  pancrs  lest  discovery  should  overtake  him.  Every  bell  of 
the  door  which  lie  is  obliged  to  open  may  bring  a  police  ofiicer.  Tlie 
accomplices  may  peach.   What  an  exciting  life  John's  must  have  been 
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for  a  wLile.  And  now,  yean  and  jeara  after,  wlien  pursuit  has  long 

ceased,  and  detection  is  impoBsiblei  does  He  ever  revert  to  the  little  trans'- 
action  7  Is  it  poflaible  tfaoae  diamonds  cost  a  thousand  pounds  ?  Wliat 
a  rogue  the  fence  nrast  have  been  who  only  gave  him  so  and  so  1  And 
I  pleasingly  picture  to  myself  an  old  ez-butler  and  an  ancient  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  meeting  and  talking  over  this  matter,  vrhich  dates  from 
times  so  early  t}iat  the  Queen*s  fiur  imi^  could  only  just  have  b^gun  to 
be  coined  or  forged. 

I  choose  to  take  John  at  the  time  when  his  little  peccadillo  is  suspected, 
perhaps,  but  when  tliere  is  no  specific  chaige  of  robbery  against  him.  He 
is  not  yet  convicted :  he  is  not  even  on  his  trial ;  how  then  can  we 
venture  to  say  he  is  guilty  ?  Now  think  what  scores  of  men  and  women 
walk  the  world  in  a  like  predicament ;  and  what  false  coin  passes  current! 
Pinchbeck  strives  to  pass  off  his  history  as  sound  coin,  lie  knows  it  is 
only  base  metal,  washed  over  with  a  thin  varnish  of  learning.  Polu- 
phloisbos  puts  his  sermons  in  circulation  :  sounding  braes,  lackered  over 
with  white  metal,  and  marked  with  the  stamp  and  image  of  piety.  What 
say  you  to  Draweansir*s  reputation  as  a  military  commander  ?  to  Tibbs's 
pretensions  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  ?  to  Sapphira^s  claims  as  a  poetess,  or 
Rodoessa's  as  a  beauty  ?  His  bravery,  his  piety,  high  birth,  genius, 
beauty — each  of  these  deceivers  would  i)alm  his  falsehood  on  us,  and  have 
us  accept  his  forgeries  as  sterling  coin.  And  we  talk  here,  please  to  observe, 
of  wcaknpssps  rather  than  crimes.  Some  of  us  have  more  serious  things 
to  liide  tlian  a  yellow  check  behind  a  raddio  of  roiigo,  or  a  wliite  poll 
under  a  wig  of  jetty  curls.  You  know,  nciglil)Our,  there  arc  not  only 
false  teeth  in  this  world,  but  false  tongues :  and  sonic  make  up  a  bust 
and  an  appearance  of  strcngtli  with  padding,  cotton,  and  what  not  ;  while 
another  kind  of  artist  tries  to  take  you  in  by  wearing  under  liis  waistcoat, 
and  perpetually  thumping,  an  immense  sham  heart.  Dear  sir,  may  yours 
and  mine  be  found,  at  the  right  time,  of  the  proper  size  and  in  the  right 
place. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  half-crowns,  good  or  bad  ?  Ah, 
friend  1  may  our  coin,  battered,  and  clipped,  and  defaced  though  it  be, 
be  proved  to  be  Sterling  Silver  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Assay  I 
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A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  CO., 

160,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON, 

And  at  GKSY   STREET,  KEWCASTLE. 


The  EXHIBITION  SUIT, 
From  25/.  to  50/. 


The  BRIGHTON  SUIT. 
Prom  30/.  to  60  ^ 


^  •  fJICHUNO. 

Trom  d  lo  4«  Guineas. 


i  KNICKERBOCKER. 

?       Erom  15/G  to  4-5/-. 

The  only  House  In  London  eitablished  expressly  for  Boys*  01otliin3. 
Children's  attire  adapted  to  their  size  and  age,  in  the  newest  fashions 

at  economloal  prices. 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  CO., 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  Ta 

PATTERNS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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eOY&  NEW  STYLES  FOR  CLOTHING, 

Ttte  Moniago  of  the  Prihoeiof  WaleB  has  tlib  year  sUgbfly  tended  to 
niter  the  last  year's  Fasbioiui  both  he  OhUdren  and  Adults,  la  London, 

out  of  conrtesy  to  the  Princess,  most  of  the  NoWlity  arc  dressing  their 

Children  in  the  DANISH  COSTUME.  For  Bovh,  from  Four  to  Ton 
years,  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  becoming  suit.  For  Boys  of  more  advanced 
age  the  BRIGUTON  SUIT  we  should  recommend  in  preference  to  the 
Danish  Styles. 

We  haye,  however,  a  Lai^  Variety  of  each  in  all  the  KEW  TWBEDS, 
now  on  view,  and  we  respectfully  invite  all  those  who  have  the  caie  of 

Children  to  inspect  our  Stock,  whether  tlicy  intend  to  make  a  purchase 

or  not.   

The  following  Statement  will  give  some  Idea  of  our  Amuigements  and 

Prices:^ 

FOB  B0T8  FBOM  4  TO  10  TEABS. 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  CO.'S  DANISH  &  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

In  Black  Cloth  from  15s  G<1  to  45s 

In  Scotch  Tweeds    „    88  6d  to  2 la 

In  Fancy  Doeskins   „  10s  6d  to  858 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  CO.'S  KENSINGTON  SUITS - 

A  NEW  STYLE. 

InBlaekCloth   from  10s 6d to 458 

In  Seotdi  Tweeds    „     88  6dtoS5s 

In  Fancy  Doeskins   „    10s  6d  to  858 

FOR  YOUTHS  FBOM  10  TO  17  YEARS. 
A.  B.  JOSEPH  Ss  C0:B  SCHOOL  BUITa 

In  Scotch  Tweeds   from  15s  to  30s 

In  Fancy  Doeskms  ,    188  to  50s 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  00.'S  DBESS  SUITS. 

In  Black  Cloth  from  ISs  to  60s 

In  Angola  Cloth   „    168  to  50s 

If  preferred,  all  these  Goo^ls  may  be  made  to  Order  at  the  same  prices. 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  00., 
IftO,  BEOENT  8TBBBT, 
Anb  at  GBET  STREET,  MEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


DZRXOTIOMS  Ton,  SELT-MSASITREMENT. 

For  JACKETS  of  every  Description. — Lengtli  from  Neck  down  the  Bsck, 
I-*ngth  of  Sleeve  over  the  Shoulder  to  Wrist,  (the  Arm  unbent)  size  round 

Clirtst  under  Anns. 

^•o»  TROUSERS  and  KNICKERBOCKRRS  — Length  of  outside  SeSItt, 
and  inner  Seam,  Bize  round  Waist  under  Vest, 
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We  all  recollect  -what  Master  Oaxton's 
Papa  said — when  Mia.  PriminB  ejaculatedi 
"Sir,  sir,  its  a  boy  I" 
"  A  boy,"  said  he,  "  what  ia  a  boy?" 
Well*  well,  Lady  Caroline,  oan  yoa  aolve 
the  problem? 

Let  vtB  paiue  and  fbink  deeply.  What 
is  a  boy?  if  we  refer  to  Br.  Johnson,  he 
merely  disposes  of  the  question  by  Baying, 
"  a  male  cliild."  Walker,  adds,  "  not  a 
girl,"  "one  in  n  state  of  adoleaoenoe," 
older  than  an  infant,"  "a  word  of  con- 
tempt fat  young  men," 
Oh  I  Johnson,  oh  1  Walker,  what  fimited 
ideal  had  ye  of  that  happy  dass  of  Beings,  yclept  "  Boys."  A  claas  do 
we  Bay  ? 

A  kingdom,  a  Race  of  Beings,  for  know  ye  not  with  all  your  wisdom, 
that  this  earth  of  ours  contains  by  far  more  boys  than  men —and  that  had 
they  only  the  power,  they  would  prove  to  you,  that  a  boy,  is  not  another 
wovd  for  contempt. 

Ye  wero  once  boys  yonnelvefl,  Master  Walker,  If  aster  Johnson-^little 
witty,  clearheaded,  lively  boys,  and  could  yon  but  now  only  analyze  the 
fedhigs  that  swelled  your  bofloms— the  thoughta  that  swept  through  your 
brains — as  each  new  idea  unfolded  itself  to  your  imaginations,  then  would 
ye  wish  yourselves  boys  again,  and  ackno^Yle(lgc  that  Wordsworth  did  not 
err  when  he  said  "  the  boy  is  father  of  tjie  man." 

Look  at  this  vast  creation. 

By  whom  will  it  be  peopled  ?— our  boys ;  by  whom  governed  ?— our 
boys;  by  whom  possessed?— our  boys. 

Only  think  of  that,  dear  Hammar— think  that  your  dear  little  Augustus 
who  now  trombles  as  he  walks,  will  one  day  make  nations  tremble  by  his 

voice. 

No,  no,  Boys  must  not  be  treated  witli  contempt,  they  are  the  young 
lords  of  tlie  creation,  and  must  treated  like  young  lords, — not  like 
puppies  with  gold  collars  round  their  neckfl^  nor  like  dolls  dressed  up  ibr 
shew,  but  like  what  they  are,  Uke  Bajft, 
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-  Now  moit  yaang  moHitil  ieem  to  fi>rget  ihislmportiiit  ftot|  ihay  haTO 
been  used  to  play  witli  dollf,  and  when  tliflir  ton  and  heir  ii  put  into 

their  hands,  tlicy  think  of  their  dolli— Ihey  dreee  them  like  doHi^  and 
educate  thorn  like  dolls,  and  that  is  tho  reason  why  we  10  often  see  tho, 
eldest  goQ  the  greatest  fool.  _  ' 
'.  How  jnany  a  bright  Boy  has  been  converted  to  a  dull  roan,  and  why, 
•—beeann  hk  dear  dotinf  mother  will  not  allow  her  dear  Gnney  to  play 
with  thd  other  boys,  they  ore  §o  rmfe,  so  ftotslsroiif ,  m  m^tlrmmlif. 
.  How  absQid !  Do  yon  neoQeot,  my  lady,  how  a  imiilo  aBftor  de- 
snlbes  his  hero,  ^  who  was  never  known  to  commit  an  vnfenUemanly  act 
and  never  did  a  manly  one." 

That's  all  very  well,  bnt  you  wouldn't  surely  have  me  dress  my  own 
darling  boy  who  is  to  bo  lord  Fitzsomebody,  like  any  other  man's"  son- 
wouldn't  I,  my  hidy,  that's  jost  what  I  would  do — drew  him  as  expen- 
siTely  as  joa  like,  as  neatly  as  yon  like,  but  do  not  let  him  fidl  into  that 
eaily  error  that  his  sole  cldm  to  saperkkiily  of  being  Is  the  afyle  of  his 
dothes. 

We  have  all  observed  as  we  have  sarmtered  down  Begent  Street,  in  a 

shop  window,  a  poor  old  pony,  who  was  once  upon  a  time  alive  and  kick- 
ing, and  seatetl  on  his  b.ick  a  benutifnl  boy,  who  never  was  ahve  or 
kicking.  Well,  this  shop  itself  is  a  sign  that  Boys  at  last,  are  beginning 
to  be  ranked  as  a  separate  class  of  hamanity.  It  is  oalled  the  '^fiogra' 
Gkthing  House,"  anddoToted  entirelj  to  dothhig  Boys. 

Thoi^  of  £Btl  flien  Bqjs  an  oonsldeMd  woitiiy  haTlng  a  Hdosa  of 
iheir  own— and  it  does  seem  corioos  to  ns  that  nntil  A.  B.  Joseph  9s  Goi 
(the  inventors  of  the  kuickerbocker  snit),  opened  this  house  (150,  Regent 
Street),  there  was  not  such  an  accommodation  to  be  foimd  in  London,  nay 
in  the  whole  of  England,  a  Honso  where,  to  use  Joseph's  own  words, 
whore  Boys  could  be  fitted  with  clothing  adapted  to  their  size  and  age — 
nor  is  it  generally  known  how  mnoh  depends  on  the  bc^'s  fiitore  health 
and  strength  by  tUs  system  being  oanM  out  For  what  can  be  mom 
iigiirions  to  a  boy  of  fivo  yean  old,  than  being  dad  hi  garments  adt^ted 
to  a  chnd  of  ten— of  what  mon  absord  than  dnsslng  a  boy  often  Bke  a' 
young  man  of  eighteen,  and  yet  how  often  do  we  see  it  done — not  only  is 
a  boy  thus  dressed  injured  iu  his  youth,  but  often  injured  in  his  companion- 
ship with  his  schoolmates,  and  the  once  active  lively  boy  beoomes  a 
solitary  secluded  man. 
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COAPTEB  XZXVn. 

ATE  70a  been  {hinking 
■gain  of  what  I  was  Bay- 
ing to  yoQy  BeU?"  Ber- 
nard said  to  his  eonflin 
one  morning. 

"Thinking  of  it,  Ber- 
nard? Why  should  I  think 
more  of  it  7  I  had  hoped 
thai  you  had  forgotten  it 
yourself." 

"No," he  aaid;  "I  am 
^-■^^^  not  80  eaay-hearted  as 
^  JTv^^  that.  I  cannot  look  on 
"  such  a  thing  as  I  would 
the  parchaso  of  a  hone, 
which  I  could  give  up 
without  sorrow  if  I  found 
that  the  animal  was  too 
costly  for  my  purse.  I 
did  not  tell  you  tliat  I 
loTod  you  till  I  wms  sure  of  myaelfi  and  haTing  made  myself  sure 
I  cannot  change  at  all." 

"  And  yet  you  would  have  me  change." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  would.  If  your  heart  be  free  now,  it  must  of 
VOL  Yin. — ^MO.  45.  Id. 
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course  be  changed  before  you  come  to  love  any  man.    Sucli  clinnge  as 
tbat  is  to  be  looked  for.   But  when  yon  have  loved,  then  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  change  you.** 
**  But  I  have  not." 

**  Then  I  have  a  right  to  hope.  I  have  Lcen  hanging  on  here,  Bell, 
longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  because  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
leave  you  without  sponl^ing  of  this  again.  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  you 
to  be  importunate  " 

**  If  you  could  only  believe  me  in  what  I  say." 

'^It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe.  I  am  not  a  puppy  or  a  fool,  to 
iUtter  myself  that  you  must  bo  in  love  with  me.  I  believe  you  well 
enough.    But  still  it  is  possible  that  your  mind  may  alter." 

"  It  is  impossible." 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  unde  or  your  mother  have  spoken  to 
you  about  this." 

"  Such  speaking  would  have  no  effect. " 

In  fact,  her  mother  had  spoken  to  her,  but  she  truly  said  that  such 
speaking  would  have  no  effect.  If  her  cousin  could  not  win  the  battle 
by  his  own  skill,  he  might  have  been  quite  sure,  looking  at  her  character 
as  it  was  known  to  him,  that  be  would  not  be  able  to  win  it  by  the  skill 
of  others. 

"  We  have  all  been  made  very  nniiappy,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  by  this 
calamity  \Yhich  has  fallen  on  poor  Lily." 

*'  And  because  she  has  been  deceived  hy  tlic  man  she  did  love,  I  am 

to  make  matters  square  by  marrying  a  man  I  ,"  and  then  she  paused. 

<'  Dear  Bernard,  you  should  not  drive  mc  to  say  words  which  will  sound 
harah  to  you." 

"  No  words  can  be  harsher  than  those  which  you  have  already  spoken. 
But,  Bell,  at  any  rate,  you  may  listen  to  me." 

Then  he  told  her  how  desirable  it  was  with  reference  to  all  the 
concerns  of  the  Dale  family  that  she  shonlJ  endcavoiu*  to  look  favourably 
on  his  proposition.  It  would  be  good  for  them  all,  he  said,  especially 
for  Lily,  as  to  whom,  at  the  present  moment,  their  uncle  felt  fo  kindly. 
He,  as  Bernard  pleaded,  was  .^o  anxious  at  heart  for  this  marriage, 
that  he  would  do  any  thing  that  was  asked  of  him  if  he  were  gratified. 
But  if  he  were  not  gratilied  in  this,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  groimd  for 
displeasure. 

Ik'll,  as  she  had  bvcn  desired  to  listen,  did  listen  very  patiently.  But 
when  her  cousin  had  fniisheil,  her  answer  was  ver}-  short.  Nothing 
that  my  uncle  can  say,  or  thiuk,  or  do,  can  make  any  difference  ia  tliis," 
sai^  she. 

"You  will  think  nothing,  then,  of  the  happiness  of  others.'' 
"  I  would  not  marry  u  man  I  did  not  love,  to  ensure  any  amount  of 
happiness  to  others ; — at  least  I  know  I  ought  not  to  do  so.    But  I  do  not 
believe  I  sliould  ensure  any  one's  happines.-*  by  this  niurriuge.  Certainly 
not  yours.** 
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After  this  Btinutrd  had  achnowledgod  (o  himself  that  the  difHcuhics 
in  hU  way  were  great.  "  X  will  go  away  till  next  autumn,"  he  said  to 
his  uncle. 

"  If  you  would  give  up  your  profession  and  remain  here,  she  would  not 

be  so  perverse." 

I  cannot  do  that,  sir.  I  cannot  risk  the  well-being  of  my  life  on 
snch  a  chance."  Then  his  uncle  had  been  angry  ^vith  him,  as  well  as 
with  his  niece.  In  his  anger  he  determined  that  he  would  go  again  to  liis 
sister-in-law,  and,  ailer  some  unreasonable  fashion,  ho  resolved  that  it  would 
become  him  to  be  very  angry  with  her  also,  if  she  declined  to  assist  him 
with  all  her  influence  as  a  motlier. 

"  Why  sliould  tliey  not  both  marry?  "  he  said  to  himself.  Lord  De 
Guest's  offer  as  to  young  Eamcs  had  been  very  generous.  As  lie  liad 
then  declared,  he  had  not  been  able  to  express  his  own  opinion  at  once; 
but  on  thinking  over  what  the  earl  had  said,  he  had  found  himself  very 
willing  to  heal  the  family  wound  in  the  manner  proposed,  if  any  such 
healing  might  be  possible.  That,  however,  could  not  be  done  quite  as  yet. 
When  the  time  should  come,  and  he  thought  it  might  come  soon, — perhaps 
in  the  spring  when  the  days  should  be  fine  and  the  evenings  again  long, — 
be  would  be  willing  to  take  his  share  with  the  earl  in  establishing  that 
new  household.  To  Crosbie  he  had  refused  to  give  anything,  and  there 
was  upon  his  conscience  a  shade  of  remorse  in  that  he  had  so  refused. 
But  if  Lily  could  be  brouglit  to  love  tliis  other  man,  he  would  be  more 
open-handed.  She  should  have  her  share  as  thougli  felie  was  in  fact  his 
daughter.  But  then,  if  he  intended  to  do  so  much  for  them  at  the  Small 
House,  should  not  they  in  return  do  something  also  for  him?  So  tliinking, 
he  went  acrain  to  his  sister-in-law,  determined  to  explain  his  views,  even 
though  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  some  hard  words  between  them.  As 
regarded  himself,  he  did  not  much  care  for  hard  words  spoken  to  him. 
lie  almost  expected  that  people's  words  should  be  hard  and  painful.  Ho 
did  not  look  for  the  comfort  of  alUclionate  soft  greetings,  and  perhaps 
would  not  have  appreciated  them  had  they  come  to  liim.  He  caught 
Mr.«5.  Dale  walking  in  the  garden,  and  brought  her  into  hia  own  room, 
feeling  that  ho  liad  a  better  chance  there  than  in  her  own  house.  She, 
with  an  old  dishke  to  being  lectiu'cd  in  that  room,  had  CQdeavoured  to 
avoid  the  interview,  ]>ui  had  failed. 

"  So  I  met  John  Eames  at  the  manor/'  he  had  said  to  her  in  the 
garden. 

**Ah,  yes  ;  and  how  did  he  get  on  there?  I  cannot  conceive  poor 
Johnny  keeping  holiday  with  the  earl  and  his  aiater.  How  did  he  behave 
to  them,  and  how  did  they  behave  to  him  ?  " 

**  I  can  assure  you  he  was  very  much  at  home  there." 

**  Was  he,  indeed  ?  Well,  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good.  He  is,  I'm 
sure,  a  very  good  young  man  ;  only  rather  awkward." 

I  didn't  think  him  awkward  at  all.  You'll  find,  ]Mary,  that  he'll  do 
Tery  well ; — a  gi  cat  deal  better  than  his  father  did.** 
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"Vm  sure  I  hope  he  may.**  After  that  Mrs.  Dale  made  lier  attempt 
to  escape ;  but  the  squire  had  taken  her  pi  Lsoncr,  and  led  Iter  captiTe 
into  the  house.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  induced  her  to 
ait  down,  ''it  ia  time  that  thia  should  be  settled  between  my  nephew 
and  niece.** 

*'  I  am  afraid  there  wiU  be  nothing  to  aettle.** 
What  do  yon  mean  ;»that  yon  disapprove  of  it  7  " 
By  no  means, — peraonally.  I  dionld  approve  of  it  vety  atrongly. 
But  that  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  qneation.** 

Tes,  it  haa.  I  bcj  your  pardon,  but  it  must  have,  and  ahonld  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it   Of  conrae,  I  am  not  saying  that  anybody 
ahonld  now  ever  be  compelled  to  marry  anybody.** 
M I  hope  not** 

"I  never  said  that  they  ought,  and  never  thought  ao.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  wishes  of  all  her  family  ahonld  have  very  great  weight  with  a 
girl  that  has  been  well  brought  up.** 

**  I  don't  know  whether  Bell  haa  been  well  brought  up;  but  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  nobody's  wishes  would  wdgh  a  feather  with  her ;  and, 
indeed,  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  even  to  express  a  wish.  To  you  I 
csn  say  that  I  should  have  been  veiy  happy  if  she  could  have  tegud^ 
her  cousin  aa  you  wish  her  to  do.** 

Tou  mean  that  you  are  afraid  to  tell  her  so  ?  ** 

I  am  afraid  to  do  what  I  think  is  wrong,  if  you  mean  that** 

"  I  don*t  think  it  would  be  wraxig,  and  theielbre  I  shall  apeak  to  her 
myaeE** 

**  Tou  must  do  as  you  like  about  that,  Mr.  Dale;  I  can*t  ]^revent  you. 
I  ahall  think  you  wrong  to  harass  her  on  such  a  matter,  and  I  fear  also 
that  her  answer  will  not  be  satisftctory  to  yon.  If  you  ehoose  to  tell 
her  your  opinion,  you  must  do  so.  Of  course  I  shall  think  you  wrongs 
that*s  aU.** 

Hra.  Dale's  vmoe  as  she  said  Uiis  waa  stem  enoi:^h,  and  ao  was  her 
countenance.  She  cotdd  not  forbid  the  uncle  to  speak  his  mind  to  his 
niece,  but  she  specially  disliked  the  idea  of  any  interference  with  her 
dan^ter.  The  squire  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  trying  to 
compose  himself  that  he  might  answer  her  rationally,  but  without 
anger. 

"  May  I  go  now  ? "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  May  you  go  7  Of  course  you  may  go  if  you  like  it  If  you  think 
that  I  am  intrii<lingupon  you  in  Bpeakingtoyou  of  the  welftre  of  your  two 
girls,  whom  I  endeavour  to  regard  as  my  own  daughters,-— except  in  this, 
that  I  know  tliey  have  never  been  taught  to  love  me, — df  you  think  that 
it  ia  aa  interference  on  my  part  to  ahow  anzie^  for  their  welfare^  of 
course  you  may  go.'* 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  liurt  you,  Mr.  Dale." 

"  Hurt  mo  I  "SVhat  docs  it  signify  whether  I  am  hurt  or  not?  I  have 
no  chiidrcA  of  my  own,  and  of  cooiso  my  only  businesa  in  life  is  to 
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proTide  ibr  my  nephews  and  nieces.  I  am  an  old  fool  if  I  expecfc  that 
they  are  to  love  me  in  retnrn,  and  if  I  venture  to  express  a  wish  I  am 
interfering  and  doina^  ^vrong !  It  is  hard,— very  bard.  I  know  well  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  dialike  me^  and  yet  I  am  endeavouring  to 

do  my  duty  by  them." 

Mr.  Dale,  that  accusation  has  not  been  dcscrrcd.  They  have  not 
been  brought  iq^  to  dislike  you.  I  believe  that  they  have  both  loved  and 
respected  you  as  their  uncle ;  but  such  love  and  respect  ivili  not  give  you 

a  right  to  dispose  of  their  hands." 

Who  wants  to  dispose  of  their  hands  ?  " 

*'  There  are  some  things  in  which  I  think  no  uncle, — ^no  parent,-— 
should  intei-fere,  and  of  all  such  things  this  is  the  chief.  If  after  that  you 
may  choose  to  tell  her  your  wishes,  of  course  you  can  do  so." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  good  after  you  have  set  her  against  me." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  you  have  no  right  to  say  such  things  to  nic,  and  you  arc  very 
unjust  in  doing  so.  If  you  think  that  I  have  set  my  girls  against  you,  it 
will  be  much  better  that  we  should  leave  Allington  altogether.  I  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  children ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  not  regarding 
my  own  personal  wishes.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  me  to  keep  them  here,  if  I  am  to  be  told  by  you  that  I  have 
taught  them  to  regard  you  unfavourably.  Indeed,  I  cannot  sufter  such  a 
thing  to  be  said  to  me." 

All  this  Mrs.  Dale  said  with  an  air  of  decision,  and  with  a  voice  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  injury  received,  which  made  the  squire  feel  that  she 
was  very  much  in  earnest. 

"  Is  it  not  true,"  he  said,  defending  himself,  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  girls  you  have  ever  regarded  me  with  suspicion  7  " 

"No,  it  is  not  true."  And  then  she  corrected  herself,  feeling  that 
there  was  something  of  truth  in  the  squire's  last  assertion.  *'  Certainly 
not  with  suspicion,"  she  said.  "  But  as  this  matter  has  gone  so  far,  I 
will  explain  what  my  real  feelings  have  been.  In  worldly  matters  you 
can  do  much  for  my  girls,  and  have  done  much.*' 

"  And  wish  to  do  more,"  said  the  squire. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do.    But  I  cannot  on  that  acconnt  give  up  my  place 
as  their  only  living  parent.    They  are  my  children,  and  not  yours.  And 
even  could  I  bring  myself  to  allow  you  to  act  as  their  guardian  and 
natural  protector,  they  would  not  consent  to  snbh  an  anangemcnt.  You 
cannot  call  that  suspicion.  ** 
I  can  call  it  jealousy." 
.    And  should  not  a  niother  be  jealous  of  her  children*s  love  7  " 
During  all  this  time  the  squire  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets.   And  when  Mrs.  Dale  had  last 
qpoken,  he  continued  his  walk  for  some  time  in  silence. 

Perhaps  it  ia  well  that  you  ahould  have  spoken  out,'*  he  said. 
«  The  maimer  in  which  you  accused  me  made  it  necessary." 
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"I  did  not  intend  to  aoense  70a,  and  I  do  not  do  eo  now ;  but  I  think 
tljat  you  hare  been,  and  that  you  are,  very  hard  tome, — very  hard  indeed. 
I  have  endeaTonred  to  make  your  childreu,  and  yourself  also,  sharers  with 
ne  in  such  pro<)pcnty  has  been  mine.  I  have  striven  to  add  to  your 
comfort  nnd  to  their  happiness.  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  their  future 
welfare.  You  would  have  been  very  wrong  had  you  declined  to  nccept 
this  on  their  behalf ;  but  I  think  that  in  return  for  it  you  need  not  have 
begrudged  me  the  affection  and  obedience  which  generally  foUows  from 
such  good  offices." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  I  have  beginidgcd  you  nothing  of  this." 

"  I  am  hurt ; — I  am  hurt,"  he  continued.  And  she  was  fsurprised 
by  his  look  of  pain  eren  more  than  by  the  unaccustomed  warmth  of  his 
words.  "What  yon  hnve  said  has,  I  have  known,  been  the  case  all 
along.  But  though  I  had  felt  it  to  be  so,  I  own  that  I  am  hurt  by  your 
open  words." 

"  Because  I  have  said  that  my  own  children  must  ever  be  my  own  ?" 

"Ah,  you  have  said  more  than  that.  You  and  the  girls  have  been 
living  here,  close  to  mo,  fur — how  many  years  is  it  now? — and  during  all 
those  years  there  has  grown  up  for  me  no  Idrjlly  feeling.  Do  you  think 
that  I  cannot  hear,  and  sec,  and  feel  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  a  fool 
nnd  do  not  know  ?  As  for  yourself  you  would  never  enter  this  house  if 
you  did  not  feel  yourself  constrained  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
I  suppose  it  is  all  as  it  should  bo.  Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  owe 
the  duty  of  a  parent  to  my  nieces;  but  I  have  no  right  to  expect  from 
them  in  return  either  love,  regard,  or  obedience.  I  know  I  am  keeping 
you  here  against  your  will,  Mary.  1  won't  do  so  any  longer."  And  he 
made  a  sign  to  her  that  she  was  to  depart. 

As  she  rose  from  her  scat  her  heart  was  Koflenod  towards  him.  In 
these  latter  days  he  had  shown  much  kindness  to  the  girls, — a  kindness 
that  was  more  akin  to  the  gentleness  of  love  than  had  ever  come  from 
him  before.  Lily's  fate  had  seemed  to  melt  even  his  sternness,  and  he 
had  striven  to  be  tender  in  his  words  and  ways.  And  now  he  spoke  as 
tliougli  he  had  loved  the  girls,  and  had  loved  them  in  vain.  Doubtless  he 
had  been  a  disagreeable  neighbour  to  his  sister-in-law,  making  her  feel 
that  it  was  never  for  her  personally  that  he  had  opened  his  hand. 
Doubtless  he  had  been  moved  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  undermine  and 
take  upon  himself  her  authority  ^rith  her  own  children.  Doubtless  he 
bad  looked  askance  at  her  from  the  first  day  of  her  marriage  with  his 
brother.  She  had  been  keenly  aUve  to  all  this  since  she  had  first  known  him, 
and  more  keenly  alive  to  it  than  ever  since  tiie  iailuxe  of  tiioae  effbrts  she 
liad  made  to  live  with  him  on  terms  of  affection,  made  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  her  residence  at  tiie  Small  House.  But»  nererthelesPy  In 
spite  of  all,  her  heart  bled  ibr  him  now.  She  had  gained  her  victory 
over  him,  having  Ihlly  held  her  own  position  with  her  children  $  but  now 
that  he  complained  that  he  had  been  beaten  in  the  strugglei  hw  heart 
bled  for  him. 
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"My  brother,"  bIig  said,  and  as  she  spoke  she  offered  liim  her  hands, 
"  it  may  be  that  we  Iiave  not  thought  as  kindly  of  each  other  as  we 
should  hare  done." 

"  I  have  endeavoured,"  sai  J  the  old  man.  "  I  have  endeavoured  ^" 

And  then  he  stopped,  eitlier  hindered  by  some  excess  of  emotion,  or 
imable  to  find  the  words  which  were  necessary  for  the  expression  of  his 
meaning. 

"  Let  us  endeavour  once  again, — both  of  us." 

Vrh:it,  begin  again  at  rn  iir  seventy!  No,  Mary,  there  is  no  more 
beginning  again  fur  me.  All  tliis  shall  make  no  difference  to  the  irirl!*. 
As  long  as  1  am  licrc  they  shall  have  tlic  house.  If  they  many,  1  avIU 
do  for  them  AvLat  I  can.  I  believe  Bernard  is  much  in  earnest  in  liis 
.«iuit,  and  if  Bell  will  listen  to  him,  she  shall  still  1)C  welcomed  here  as 
mistress  of  AlIin;rton.  What  you  Lave  s^iid  shall  moke  no  dilierence; 
—but  as  to  beginning  figain,  it  is  simply  impos.sil)le.'* 

After  that  Mrs.  Dale  walked  home  through  the  garden  by  hcr;^elf.  lie 
had  studiously  told  licr  tliat  that  house  in  which  they  lived  sliould  be 
lent,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  children,  during  his  lifetime.  He  had 
positively  declined  ilie  offer  of  her  warmer  regard.  lie  had  made  licr 
understand  tliat  they  were  to  look  on  eacli  other  almost  as  enemies  ;  but 
that  she,  enemy  as  she  was,  should  still  bo  allowed  the  use  of  his  muui- 
iicence,  because  he  chose  to  do  his  duty  by  his  nieces  ! 

"It  will  be  better  for  us  that  we  shall  leave  it,"  she  said  to  herself  as 
fdie  seated  heitic-lf  in  her  own  arm-chair  over  the  drawing-room  ilrc. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIll. 

Docioii  Caofis  18  Called  ur. 

Hrs.  Dale  had  not  sat  long  in  her  drawing-room  before  tidings  were 
brought  to  her  which  for  a  while  drew  her  mind  away  firom  that  question 
of  her  removal.  ^* Mamma,**  said  Bell,  entering  the  room,  "I  really  do 
believe  that  Jane  has  got  scarlatina.'*  Jane,  the  parloor-maid,  had  been 
oiling  for  the  last  two  days,  bat  nothing  serious  had  hitherto  been  sus- 
pected. 

Mrs.  Dale  instantly  jumped  up.    **  Who  is  with  her  ?  *'  she  asked. 

It  appeared  from  Bell's  answer  that  both  she  and  Lily  had  been  with 
the  girl,  and  that  Lily  was  still  in  the  room.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  ran 
upstairs,  and  there  was  on  the  sadden  a  commotion  in  &e  house.  In  an 
hour  or  so  the  viUage  doctor  was  there,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  girPs  ailment  was  certainly  scarlatina.  Mrs.  Dale,  not  satisfied  with 
ihis,  sent  off  a  boy  to  Guestwick  for  Dr.  Crofts,  having  herself  main- 
tained an  opposition  of  many  years*  standing  against  the  medical  repu* 
tation  of  the  apothecary,  and  gave  a  podtive  order  to  the  two  girls  not 
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to  visit  poor  Jane  again.  She  herself  had  had  scarlatinal  and  might  do 
•8  she  pleased.    Then,  too,  a  nurse  Avas  hired. 

All  this  changed  for  a  few  hours  the  current  of  ^Irs.  Dale's  thoughts  : 
hut  in  the  evening  she  went  back  to  the  subject  of  her  morning  conversa- 
tion, and  before  the  tlirce  ladies  went  to  bed,  they  held  together  an  open 
council  of  war  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Crofts  had  been  found  to  be  away 
from  Gue5<twick,  and  word  had  been  sent  on  his  behalf  that  he  would  be 
over  at  Allington  early  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Dale  had  almost 
made  up  her  mind  tliat  the  malady  of  her  favourite  maid  was  not  scar- 
latina, but  had  not  on  that  account  rehixed  her  order  as  to  the  absence  of 
her  daughters  from  the  maid's  bedside. 

*'Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  Bell,  who  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 
domination  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  than  was  her  mother.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  taking  place  between  them  the  whole  matter  of 
Bernard's  courtship  had  come  upc  n  the  carpet.  Bell  had  kept  her  cousin's 
offer  to  herself  as  long  as  she  had  been  able  to  do  so ;  but  since  lier 
nnde  had  pressed  the  subject  upon  Mrs.  Dale,  it  was  impossil)le  for  Bell 
to  remain  mlent  any  longer.  **You  do  not  want  mc  to  marry  him, 
mamma;  do  you?^  abe  bad  iatd,  wben  her  mother  had  spoken  with  some 
show  of  kindnesa  towards  Bernard.  Ju  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Dale  had 
protested  yehementlj  that  she  had  no  saeh  wish,  and  Lily,  who  still  held 
to  her  belief  In  Dr.  Crofls,  was  almost  equally  animated.  To  them  all, 
the  idea  that  their  undo  shoold  In  any  waj  Interfeio  in  their  own  views 
of  life,  on  the  strength  of  the  pecnniaiy  assistance  which  thej  had  leodTod 
from  him,  was  peculiarly  distasteful  Bat  it  was  especially  distasteful 
that  he  should  poresume  to  have  even  an  opinion  as  to  ihdr  diqiositlon 
In  marriage.  They  declared  to  each  other  that  their  undo  could  have  no 
right  to  object  to  any  maniage  which  either  of  them  might  oontempkte 
as  long  as  thebmother  should  i^proveof  it  The  poor  old  squire  had  been 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  regarded  with  8U8|ndon.  He  was  so  regarded. 
Tiie  fault  had  certsxnly  been  his  own,  in  having  endeavoured  to  win  the 
daughters  without  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  win  the  mother.  The 
girls  had  unconsciously  felt  that  the  attempt  Was  made,  and  had  vigoioudy 
]  ebelled  against  it.  It  had  not  been  their  fimlt  that  they  had  been  brought 
to  live  in  their  uncle's  house,  and  made  to  ride  on  his  ponies  and  to  eat 
part  ially  of  his  bread.  They  had  so  eaten,  and  so  lived,  and  dedared  them- 
selves to  be  grateful.  The  squire  was  good  in  his  way,  and  they 
recognized  his  goodness;  but  not  on  that  account  would  they  tnuisfer  to 
him  one  jot  of  the  allegiance  which  as  chUdreu  they  owed  to  their  modier. 
^Vhcn  she  told  them  her  tale,  expkdning  to  them  the  Words  which  thdr 
imcle  had  spoken  that  morning,  they  OEpressed  their  r^et  that  hediould 
be  so  grieved ;  but  they  were  strong  in  assurances  to  their  mother  thai 
she  had  been  sinned  against,  and  was  not  sinning, 

**  Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  Bell. 

"  It  is  much  easier  said  than  done,  my  dear." 
Of  course  it  is,  mamma;  else  we  diouldn*t  be  hero  now.   What  I 
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mran  is  this, — let  us  take  some  necessary  first  step  at  once.  It  is  clear 
that  my  uncle  thinks  that  our  remaining  here  should  give  him  some 
right  over  us.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  wrong  to  think  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural.  Pcrliaps,  in  accepting  his  kindness,  we  ought  to  submit  ourselves 
to  hira.    If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  conclusive  reason  for  our  going." 

"  Could  we  not  pay  him  rent  for  the  house,"  said  Lily,  "  as  Mrs.  Ilearn 
does?    You  would  like  to  remain  here,  mamma,  if  you  could  do  that?'* 

"But  we  could  not  do  tliat,  Lily.  \Ve  must  choose  for  ourselves 
a  smaller  houso  than  this,  and  one  that  is  not  burdened  with  the  expense 
of  a  garden.  Even  if  wc  paid  but  a  moderate  rent  for  this  place,  we 
should  not  have  the  means  of  living  here." 

"  Not  if  we  lived  on  toast  and  tea  ?  "  said  Lily,  laughing. 

"  But  I  should  hardly  wish  you  to  live  upon  toast  and  tea  j  and  indeed 
I  fancy  that  I  should  get  tired  of  such  a  diet  myself." 

"  Never,  mamma,"  said  Lily.  "  As  for  me,  I  confess  to  a  longing 
after  mutton  chops ;  but  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  want  such  vulgar 
thiqga." 

'*At  any  ratei  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain  Here/'  said  Bell. 
Unde  Chxiatoplier  would  not  take  rent  from  mamma;  and  even  if  he 
did,  we  ahotild  not  know  how  to  go  on  with  onr  other  arrangementa  after 
such  »  change.   No ;  we  must  giro  up  tiie  dear  old  Small  House.'* 

'*It  is  a  dear  old  house,"  said  Lilj,  thinking,  as  she  spoke,  more  of 
those  late  scenes  in  the  garden,  when  Crosbie  had  been  with  them  in  the 
aatmnn  months,  than  of  any  of  the  Ibrmer  joys  of  her  ehildhood. 

After  alli  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  right  to  more^**  said 
Mrs.  Dale,  donbtingly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  both  the  gurls  at  once.  "  Of  course  yon  will  be  right, 
mamma;  there  eannot  be  a  donbt  about  it,  mamma.  If  we  can  get  any 
ootli^e,  or  even  lodgings,  that  would  be  better  than  remainmg  here,  now 
that  we  know  what  nnde  Christopher  thbks  of  it.*' 

"  It  will  make  him  very  unhappy,**  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

But  even  this  argument  did  not  in  the  least  move  the  girls.  They 
were  very  sony  that  their  uncle  ahonld  be  unhappy.  They  would 
endeavour  to  show  him  by  some  increased  show  of  affieotion  that  their 
feelings  towards  him  were  not  unkind.  Should  he  speak  to  them  they 
would  endeavour  to  explain  to  him  that  their  thoughts  towards  him  were 
altogether  affeotionate.  But  they  could  not  remain  at  Allington  increasing 
their  load  of  gratitude,  seeing  tiwt  he  expected  a  certain  payment  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  able  to  render. 

**We  should  be  robbing  him,  if  we  stayed  here,"  Bell  declared; — 
**  wilfully  robbing  him  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his  just  siiare  of  the 
baigain." 

So  it  was  settled  among  them  that  notice  slionld  be  given  to  their 
ancle  of  their  intention  to  quit  the  Small  liouse  of  Allington. 

And  then  came  the  question  as  to  their  new  home.  Mrs.  Dale  was 
aware  that  her  income  was  at  any  rale  lietter  tbau  that  possessed  by 
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Mrs.  Eamo?,  nnd  thorefurfi  she  had  fjiir  ground  for  presuming  that  she 
could  aflbrd  to  keep  a  liouse  at  Guest\vick«  *'  If  we  do  go  awaj,  that  is 
"what  we  must  do,"  she  said. 

"And  we  shall  have  to  walk  out  with  I^fary  Eamcs,  instead  of  Susan 
Bojce,"  said  Lily.    "It  won't  make  po  much  difference  after  all." 

**In  that  rc.sj.cct  wo  .shall  eain  aa  much  as  we  lose,"  .«aid  BolL 

"And  then  it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  the  shops,"  said  Lily,  ironically. 

"Only  we  shall  never  have  any  money  to  buy  anything,"  said  Bill. 

"But  we  Bhall  see  more  of  the  world,"  said  Lily.  "Lady  Julias 
carriage  comes  into  town  twice  a  week,  and  the  Miss  Gruffcns  drive  about 
in  great  btyle.  Upon  the  whole,  wc  shall  gain  a  great  deal ;  only  for  the 
poor  old  garden.  Mamma,  I  do  think  I  shall  break  my  heart  at  parting 
with  Hopkins;  and  as  to  him,  I  shall  be  disappointed  in  mankind  if  he 
ever  holds  his  head  up  again  after  I  am  gone.** 

But  in  tmth  there  was  Teiy  moch  of  Bodnen  in  their  resolution,  and 
to  Mnk  Dale  it  aeemed  as  though  she  were  managing  matters  badly  for 
her  daughters,  and  allowing  poverty  and  miafortiuie  to  come  upon  them 
through  her  own  ftult.  She  well  knew  how  great  a  load  of  sorrow  was 
lying  on  Lily's  heart,  hidden  beneath  those  little  attempts  at  pleasantry 
which  she  made.  When  she  spoke  of  being  disappointed  in  mankind, 
Mrs.  Dale  eonld  hardly  repress  an  ontward  ahndder  that  would  betray  her 
thoughts.  And  now  she  was  consenting  to  take  them  ibrth  from  their 
Gomibrtable  home,  from  the  luxury  of  their  lawns  and  gardens,  and  to 
bring  them  to  some  small  dingy  comer  of  a  proTindal  town,— because  she 
had  ftiled  to  make  herself  happy  with  her  brother-in-law.  Gonld  she 
be  right  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at  AlUngton,-^ 
adTantages  which  had  come  to  them  from  so  Intimate  a  source,— because 
her  own  feelings  had  been  wounded  f  In  all  their  future  want  of 
comfort,  in  the  comfortless  dowdiness  of  the  new  home  to  which  she 
would  remove  Ihem,  would  she  not  always  bhmie  herself  for  having 
brought  them  to  that  by  her  own  false  pride  T  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  now  had  no  altematiTe.  She  could  not  now  teach  her  daughters 
to  obey  their  uncle's  widbes  in  all  things.  She  could  not  make  Bell 
understand  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  marry  Bernard  because 
the  squire  had  set  his  heart  on  such  a  marzisge.  She  had  gone  so  Isr 
that  she  could  not  now  go  back. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  move  at  Lady-day  ?  "  ssid  Bell,  who  was  in  favour 
of  instant  action.  If  so^  had  you  not  better  let  uncle  Christopher  know 
at  once?" 

"  I  don't  think  that  we  can  find  a  house  by  that  time." 

"  We  can  get  in  somewhere,"  continued  Bell.  "  There  are  plenty  of 
lodgings  in  Guestwick,  you  know."  But  the  sound  of  the  word  lodgings 
was  uncomfortable  in  Mrs.  Dale^s  ears. 

"  If  we  nre  to  go,  let  us  go  at  once,*'  said  Lily.  "We  need  not  stand 
much  upon  the  order  of  our  going." 

"  Tour  uncle  will  be  very  much  shocked,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
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"  He  cannot  say  that  it  is  your  fault,"  said  Bell. 

It  was  tliiis  agreed  between  them  tliat  the  necessary  inforniation 
filioiild  be  at  once  given  to  the  squire,  and  that  the  old,  well-loved  house 
Bhould  be  left  for  over.  It  would  be  a  great  fall  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view, — from  the  Allington  Small  House  to  an  abode  in  some  little  street 
of  Gucstwick.  At  Allington  tliey  had  been  county  people, — raised  to  a 
level  with  their  own  squire  and  other  squires  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
residence;  but  at  Gucstwick  they  would  be  small  even  among  the  people 
of  the  town.  They  would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Eameses,  and  much 
looked  down  upon  by  the  Gruffens.  They  would  hardly  dare  to  call  any 
more  at  Gucstwick  Manor,  seeing  that  they  certainly  could  not  expect 
Lady  Julia  to  call  upon  them  at  Gucstwick.  Mrs.  Boyco  no  doubt  would 
patronize  them,  and  they  could  already  anticipate  the  condolence  which 
would  be  offered  to  them  by  Mrs.  Hearn.  Indeed  such  a  movement  on 
their  part  would  bo  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  failure  iu  the  full 
Iwanng  of  ao  much  of  the  world  as  was  IcDown  to  them* 

I  must  not  allcrw  mj  raiders  to  suppose  tliat  thaw  considerations  were 
a  matter  of  indifoence  to  any  of  the  ladies  at  the  Small  Houae.  To 
some  women  of  strong  mind,  of  highly-strung  philosophic  tendencies^  such 
consideratbns  might  haye  been  indifibrent.  But  Hrs.  Dale  was  not  ot 
this  nature,  nor  were  her  daughters.  The  good  things  of  the  world  were 
good  In  their  eyes,  and  they  valued  the  pmilege  of  a  pleasant  social 
fboting  among  their  ftiends.  They  were  by  no  means  capable  of  a  wise 
contempt  of  the  advantages  which  ehance  had  hitherto  given  to  them. 
They  could  not  go  forth  njoicing  in  the  comparatiYe  poverty  of  their 
altered  condition.  But  then,  nei^er  could  they  purchase  these  luxuries 
whidi  they  were  about  to  abandon  at  the  price  which  was  asked  for 
tiiem. 

Had  you  not  better  write  to  my  undo?  '*  said  one  of  the  ^Is.  But 
to  this  Mrs.  Dale  oljeeted  that  she  could  not  make  a  letter  on  such  a 
snlgeet  clearly  intelligible,  and  that  therefore  she  would  see  the  squire  on 
the  following  morning.  **  It  will  be  veiy  dreadful,'*  she  said,  but  it  will 
aoon  be  over.  It  ia  not  what  he  will  say  at  the  moment  that  I  fear  so 
much  as  ^e  bitter  reproaches  of  his  face  when  I  sliall  meet  him  after- 
Avards."  So,  on  the  following  morning,  she  again  made  her  way,  and  now 
without  invitation,  to  the  aquire's  study.  ' 

Mr.  Dale,"  she  began,  starting  upon  her  work  with  some  con- 
fusion in  her  manner,  and  hurry  in  her  speech,  "I  have  been  thinking 
over  what  we  were  saying  toge^er  yesterday,  and  I  have  come  to  a  re- 
solution which  I  know  I  ought  to  make  known  to  you  without  a  mementos 
delay." 

The  equire  also  had  thought  of  what  bad  passed  between  them,  and 
had  sufFered  much  as  he  had  done  so ;  but  he  had  thought  of  it  without 
acerbity  or  anger.  Hia  thoughts  were  ever  gentler  than  his  words,  and 
his  heart  softer  than  any  exponent  of  his  heart  that  he  was  able  to  put 
forth.  He  wished  to  love  his  brother's  children,  and  to  be  loved  by  them ; 
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hat  even  failing  that,  be  wished  to  do  good  to  tbem.  It  had  not  oeeurred 
to  him  to  be  angry  with  Mrs.  Dale  after  that  intenriew  was  over.  The 
conrersation  had  sot  gone  pleasantly  with  him;  bot  then  he  hardly 
expected  that  thinge  wonid  go  pleasantly.  No  idea  had  oocnrred  to  him 
fhat  eril  oould  oome  upon  any  of  the  Dale  hidies  from  the  words  which 
had  then  been  spoken.  He  regarded  the  Small  House  as  their  abode  and 
home  as  surely  as  the  Great  House  was  his  own.  In  giving  him  his  duef 
it  must  be  declared  that  any  allunon  to  their  holding  iheae  as  a  benefit 
done  to  them  by  him  had  been  very  &r  from  his  thoughts.  Mrs.  Heani| 
who  held  her  cottage  at  half  its  real  value,  grumbled  almost  daily  at  him 
as  her  landlord;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  therefore  he  should 
raise  her  rent,  or  that  in  not  doing  so  he  was  acting  with  special 
munificence.  It  had  ever  been  to  him  a  grumbling,  oross-grained, 
unpleasant  world;  and  he  did  not  expect  from  Mrs.  Heam,  or  from 
his  sister-in-Uw,  anything  better  than  that  to  which  he  had  ever 
been  used. 

It  will  make  me  very  happy,**  said  he,    if  it  has  any  bearing  on 
Beirs  marriage  with  her  cousin." 

**  Mr.  Dale,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  would  not  rex  you  by  saying 
so  if  I  were  not  certain  of  it ;  but  I  know  my  child  so  well ! " 
Then  we  must  leave  it  to  time,  Mary." 
"Yes,  of  course  ;  but  no  time  will  suffice  to  niako  Bell  change 
her  mind.  We  will,  however,  leave  the  subject.  And  now,  Mr.  Dale,  I 
have  to  tell  yon  of  something  else; — ^wc  have  resolved  to  leave  the  Small 
House." 

"  Kcsolved  on  what  ?    Raid  the  squire,  tuniing  his  eyes  full  upon  her. 
*'  Wc  have  resolved  to  leave  the  Small  House." 
"Leave  the  Small  House!"  he  said,  repeating  her  words;  "and 
where  on  mrth  do  you  mean  to  go  ? " 

"  Wc  think  we  shall  go  into  Gucstwick." 
"  And  why  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  is  so  hard  to  explain.  If  you  would  only  accept  the 
ikct  as  I  tell  it  to  you,  and  not  ask  for  the  reasons  which  have  guided 

me!" 

"  But  that  is  out  of  the  question,  Mary.  In  such  a  matter  as  that  I 
must  ask  your  reasons  ;  and  I  must  tell  you  also  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
will  not  be  doing  your  duty  to  your  daughters  in  carrying  out  such  an 
intention,  unless  your  reasons  are  very  strong  indeed." 

"But  tlu'v  are  very  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Dale  ;  and  tlicn  she  paused. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"'  said  the  squire.  "  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  you  arc  really  in  earnest.  Are  you  not  comfortable 
there?" 

"  More  comfortable  than  we  have  any  right  to  be  with  our  means." 
"  But  I  thonght  you  always  did  very  uicdy  with  your  money.  You 
never  get  into  debt." 

"No;  I  never  get  into  debt.   It  is  not  that,  exactly.    The  fact  iS| 
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Mr.  Dule,  we  have  no  right  to  live  there  without  pnjing  rent;  but  we 
could  not  afford  to  live  there  if  we  did  pay  rent" 

*' Who  has  talked  about  rent?"  he  said,  jumping  up  from  his  chair. 
"  Some  one  has  been  speaking  &]aehoods  of  me  behind  my  bads.**  No 
gleam  of  the  real  truth  had  yet  come  to  him.  No  idea  had  reached  his 
mind  that  his  relatives  thought  it  necessaiy  to  leaye  his  house  in  conse- 
quence of  any  word  that  he  himself  had  spoken.  He  had  nerer  considered 
bimaelf  to  hare  been  in  any  special  way  generous  to  them,  and  would  not 
hare  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  diould  abandon  the  house  in  which 
they  had  been  living,  even  if  his  anger  against  them  had  been  strong  and 
hot.  **Mary,"  he  said,  I  must  insist  upon  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
As  for  jour  leaving  the  house,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  can  you 
be  better  off,  or  so  well?  As  to  going  into  Guestwick,  what  sort  of 
life  would  there  be  for  the  girls?  I  put  all  that  aside  as  out  of  ihe 
question;  but  I  must  know  what  has  induced  you  to  make  such  a 
•  propodtion.  Tell  me  honestly, — ^has  any  one  spoken  evil  of  me  behind 
mj  back  ?  ** 

Hrs.  Dale  had  been  prepared  ibr  opposition  and  for  reproach ;  but 
there  was  a  decision  about  the  squire's  words,  and  an  air  of  masterdom  m 
his  manner,  which  made  her  recegnise  more  fully  than  she  had  yet  done 
the  difficulty  of  her  position.   She  almost  began  to  fear  that  she  would 
lack  power  to  cany  out  her  purpose. 
« Indeed,  it  is  not  so,  Mr.  Dale." 
«<Thenwhatisit?" 
I  know  that  if  I  attempt  to  tell  you,  you  will  be  vexed,  and  will 
contradict  me." 

«<  Vexed  I  shall  be^  probably." 
And  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  Indeed,  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  what  is 
right  by  you  and  by  the  children." 

",Never  mind  me;  your  duty  is  to  think  of  them." 
Of  course  it  is ;  and  in  doing  ibis  they  most  cordially  agree  with 

me. 

In  usiiig  such  argument  as  that,  Mrs.  Dale  showed  her  weakness,  and 
the  squire  was  not  dow  to  take  advantage  of  iL  Your  duty  is  to  them/' 
he  said;  "but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  your  duty  is  to  let  them  act 
in  any  way  that  may  best  please  them  for  the  moment  I  can  under- 
stand  that  they  sliould  be  run  away  with  by  some  romantic  nonsense,  but 
I  cannot  understand  it  of  you/' 

'<  The  truth  is  this,  Mr.  Dale.  Tou  think  that  my  children  owe  to 
you  that  sort  of  obedience  which  ia  due  to  a  parent,  and  as  long  as  they 
remain  here,  accepting  firom  your  hands  so  large  a  part  of  their  daily 
support,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  you  should  think  so.  In  this  unhappy 
afiiur  about  BeU  " 

*'Ihave  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  the  squire,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  No;  you  hi^ye  OPt  imd  so.  And  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I 
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make  any  complaint.  Bnt  I  feel  that  it  is  bo,  and  they  feel  it.  And,  tiiere- 
fere,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  go  away." 

Mrs.  Dale,  as  she  finished,  was  aware  that  she  had  not  told  her  story 
well,  but  she  had  acknowledged  to  herself  that  it  was  qnite  out  of  her 
power  to  tell  it  as  it  shonld  be  told.  Her  main  object  was  to  make  her 
brother-in-law  tmderstand  that  she  certainly  would  leare  his  honse,  and 
to  make  him  understand  this  with  as  little  pain  to  himself  as  possible. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  mind  his  thinking  her  foolish,  if  only  she  could 
10  cany  her  point  as  to  be  able  to  tell  her  danghters  on  her  return  that 
tiie  matter  was  settled.  But  the  squire,  from  his  words  and  manners, 
•eemed  indisposed  to  giTe  her  this  privily. 

"  Of  all  the  propositions  which  I  ever  heard,**  said  he,  it  is  the  most 
imreasonable.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  are  too  proud  to  lire  rent-free 
in  a  house  which  belongs  to  your  husband's  brother,  and  therefore  yon 
intend  to  subject  yourself  and  your  children  to  the  great  discomfort  of  a 
Tery  straitened  income.  If  you  yourself  only  were  concerned  I  should 
hare  no  right  to  say  anything ;  but  I  think  myself  bound  to  tell  you  that, 
as  r^aids  the  girls,  erer/body  that  knows  you  will  think  you  to  have 
been  Tery  wrong.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  they  should 
lire  in  that  house.  The  place  has  never  been  let.  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
rent  has  ever  been  paid  for  the  house  since  it  was  built.  It  has  always 
been  given  to  some  member  of  the  family,  who  has  been  considered  as 
having  the  best  right  to  it.  I  have  considered  your  footing  there  as  firm 
as  my  own  here.  A  quarrel  between  me  and  your  children  would  be  to 
mc  n  great  calamity,  though,  perhaps,  they  might  be  indifTcrent  to  it. 
But  if  there  were  such  a  quarrel  it  would  afford  no  reason  for  their  leaving 
that  house.   Let  mc  beg  you  to  think  over  the  matter  i^gpin.** 

The  squire  could  assume  an  air  of  authority  on  certain  occasions,  and 
he  had  done  so  now.  Mrs.  Dale  found  that  she  could  only  answer  him  by 
a  simple  repetition  of  her  own  intention ;  and,  indeed,  failed  in  making 
him  any  serviceable  answer  whatsoever. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  very  good  to  my  girls,"  she  said. 

"Twill  say  nothing  about  that,"  he  answered;  not  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  the  Small  House,  but  of  the  full  possession  Avhich  he  had 
desired  to  pive  to  the  elder  of  all  the  privileges  which  should  belong  to 
the  miBtress  of  Allington, — thinking  also  of  the  means  hy  Avhich  he  was 
hoping  to  repair  poor  Lily's  shattered  fortunes.  What  words  were  further 
said  had  no  great  significance,  and  Mrs.  Dale  got  herself  away,  feeling 
that  she  had  failed.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone  the  squire  arose,  and 
putting  on  his  great-coat,  went  fortli  with  his  hat  and  stick  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  He  went  out  in  order  that  liis  thoughts  might  be  more 
free,  and  that  he  might  indulge  in  that  solace  which  an  injured  man  finds 
in  contemplating  his  injury.  lie  declared  to  himself  that  he  was  very 
hardly  used, — so  hardly  used,  that  he  almost  began  to  doubt  himself  and 
his  own  motives.  Why  was  it  tliat  the  people  around  him  disliked  him 
80  strongly, — avoidoil  iiim  and  thwarted  him  in  the  efforts  which  he  mado 
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for  their  welfare?  He  offered  to  his  nephew  all  the  privilogps  of  a  son,^ 
more  indeed  than  the  privileges  of  a  son, — merely  asking  in  return 
that  he  would  consent  to  live  permanently  in  the  hmijso  which  was  to  bo 
his  own.  But  liis  nopbew  rei'uscd.  "  He  cannot  bear  to  live  with  m^" 
said  the  old  man  to  himself  sorely.  lie  was  prepared  to  treat  his  nieces 
with  more  generosity  than  the  daughters  of  the  House  of  Allington  had 
usually  received  from  their  fathers ;  and  they  repelled  his  kindne>«, 
running  away  from  him,  and  telling  him  opr-iily  that  thoy  would  not  be 
beholden  to  him.  He  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace,  thinking  of 
this  very  bitterly.  He  did  not  find  in  tlie  contemplation  of  his  grievance  all 
that  solace  which  a  grievance  usually  gives,  because  he  accused  himself  in 
his  thoughts  rather  than  otliers.  lie  declared  to  himself  that  he  was  mmlv. 
to  be  hated,  and  protested  to  himself  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  sliould 
die  and  be  buried  out  of  meniorv,  so  that  the  rcniaininfr  Dales  mieht 
have  a  better  chance  of  living  happily;  and  then  as  he  thus  discussed  all 
this  within  his  own  bosom,  his  thoughts  were  very  tender,  and  tliough  lie 
was  aggrieved,  he  was  most  affectionate  to  those  who  had  most  injured 
him.  But  it  was  absolutely  beyond  his  power  to  reproduce  outwardlji 
*     with  words  and  outward  signs,  such  thoughts  and  feelings. 

It  was  now  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  weather  was  still 
soft  and  open.  The  air  was  damp  ratlicr  than  cold,  and  the  lawns  and 
fields  still  retained  the  green  tints  of  new  vegetation.  As  the  squire  M  as 
walking  on  the  terrace  Hopkins  came  up  to  him,  and  touching  his  hat, 
remarked  that  they  should  have  frost  in  a  day  or  two. 

**  I  suppose  wc  shall,"  said  the  squire. 

**  We  must  have  the  mason  to  the  Hues  of  that  little  grape-house,  sir, 
before  I  can  do  any  good  with  a  fire  there." 

**  Which  grape-house  ? "'  said  the  squire,  crossly. 

**  Why,  the  grape-house  in  the  other  garden,  sir.  It  ought  to  have 
been  done  last  year  by  rights."  This  Hopkins  said  to  punish  his  master  for 
being  cross  to  him.  On  that  matter  of  the  flues  of  Mrs.  Dale's  grape-house 
.  lie  had,  with  much  consideration,  spared  his  master  during  the  last  winter, 
•od  he  felt  that  this  ought  to  be  remembered  mm.  I  «ai*t  put  any  fire 
in  it,  not  to  do  mj  »•!  good,  till  lomeAing^  done.   TliaA*i  raw*** 

"  Then  don't  put  any  fire  in  it^"  mid  the  squire. 

Now  flie  grapes  in  question  were  supposed  to  be  peeoUarl j  fine,  and 
wero  tlie  glory  of  the  garden  of  the  Small  Hooie.  They  were  always 
Ibroed,  though  not  forced  so  early  as  those  at  the  Gfeal  Honae,  and  Hopkina 
was  in  a  state  of  great  eonfiision. 

"  Theyni  nerer  ripen ,  sir ;  not  the  whole  year  throng^" 

"  Then  let  them  be  nnripe,"  said  the  squire,  walking  about. 

Hbpldna  did  not  at  all  understand  it.  The  squire  in  his  natural 
eoone  was  very  unwilling  to  negkot  any  saeh  matter  as  this,  but  wonld 
be  speciaUy  unwilling  to  negleot  anything  touching  the  Small  House.  So 
Hopkina  stood  on  the  tenaoe,  raidng  hia  hat  and  aeratohing  hit  head. 
**  There's  somethmg  wrong  amongprt-them,**  said  he  to  himself,  som>w^y« 
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Bai  wben  ihe  aqiiire  had  walked  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  and  bad 
tumed  upon  the  path  whidi  led  round  the  aide  of  the  honae,  he  atopped 
and  called  to  Hopldna. 

"  Haye  what  ia  need  Ail  done  to  the  floe,"  he  Mdd. 
Tea,  air ;  very  well,  air.  It*ll  only  be  re-ietting  the  brieka.  Nothing 
more  ain't  needful,  just  thia  winter.*' 

"  Have  the  place  put  in  perftct  order  while  you^re  about  it,**  aaid  the 
'  squire,  and  then  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXDT. 

Bocioft  Caofts  is  Tubn£d  out. 

'*  Have  you  heard  the  news,  my  dear,  from  the  Small  Houae  7  **  aaid 
Hra.  Boyce  to  her  huaband,  aome  two  or  three  daya  after  Mra.  ])ale*a 
Tiait  to  the  aquire.  It  waa  one  o*clock,  and  the  pariah  paator  had  come  in 
fiom  hia  miniatrationa  to  dine  with  hia  wile  and  children. 
What  newa?  "  aaid  Mr.  Boyce,  for  he  had  heard  none. 
"  Mra.  Dale  and  the  girla  are  going  to  leaire  the  Small  Houae;  thc7*re 
going  into  Gneatwick  to  live.** 

Mra.  Dale  going  away ;  nonaenae  I  **  aaid  the  Ticar.  "  What  on 
earth  ahoold  take  her  into  Guestwick  7  She  doean*t  pay  a  ahilling  of  rent 
where  ahe  ia." 

I  can  aamure  you  it*a  true,  my  dear.  I  waa  with  Mra.  Heam  juat 
now,  and  ahe  had  it  direct  from  Mra.  Dale*a  own  lipa.  Mra.  Heam  aaid 
8be*d  never  been  taken  ao  much  aback  in  her  whole  life.  There*a  been 
aome  quarrel,  yon  may  be  aure  of  that.** 

Mr.  Bcyce  aat  ailent,  pulling  off  hia  dirly  ahoea  preparatory  to  hia 
dinner.  Tidinga  ao  important,  aa  touching  the  aodal  lifb  of  hia  paiiafa,  had 
not  come  to  him  for  many  a  day,  and  he  could  hardly  bring  himielf  to 
credit  them  at  ao  ihort  a  nottoe. 

lira.  Heam  aaya  that  Mrs.  Dale  apoke  erer  so  &mly  about  it,  aa 
though  determined  that  nothing  should  change  her.*' 

"  And  did  ahe  aay  why?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  But  Mrs.  Heara  said  she  could  understand  there 
had  been  words  between  her  and  the  squire.  It  couldn't  be  anything  elae^ 
you  kno-vr.    Probably  it  had  something  to  do  with  that  man  Crosbie." 

"  They'll  be  Tory  puabed  about  money,"  aaid  Mr.  Boyce,  thrusting  hia 
feet  into  his  slippers. 

That's  just  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Heam.  And  those  girla  haye  nerer 
been  used  to  anything  like  real  economy.  What*a  to  become  of  them  I 
don't  know;  **  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  as  she  expressed  her  sympathy  for  her  dear 
friends,  received  considerable  comfort  from  the  prospect  of  their  future 
poverty.  It  alwaya  ia  ao,  and  Mra.  Boyce  waa  not  worae  than  her 
neighboun. 
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You'll  find  they'll  make  it  up  bcTuro  the  tlmo  come««,"  said  ?»fr,  Boyce, 
to  whom  the  cxditemeat  of  such  a  change  in  aifaLra  was  almost  too  good  to 
be  true. 

"I  am  afraid  not/'  said  Mrs.  Boyce;  ''I'm  afraid  not.  They  are  both 
so  determined.  I  always  thought  that  riding  and  giving  the  girls  hats 
and  habits  was  injurious.  It  was  treating  them  as  though  they  were  th© 
squire's  daughters,  and  they  were  not  the  squire's  daughters/' 

**  It  was  almost  the  same  thing." 

"  But  now  we  see  the  difference,"  said  the  judicious  Mrs.  Boyce.  "I 
often  said  that  dear  Mrs.  Dale  was  wrong,  and  it  turns  out  that  I  was 
right.  It  will  make  no  diiferenoe  to  me,  as  regards  calling  on  them  and 
that  sort  of  tiling." 

**  Of  course  it  won't.** 

**  Not  but  what  there  must  be  a  difference,  and  a  very  great  difference 
too.  It  will  be  a  terrible  come  down  for  poor  Lily,  with  the  loss  of  her 
fine  husband  and  all." 

After  dinner,  when  Mr,  Boyce  had  again  gone  forth  upon  his  labours, 
the  same  subject  was  discussed  between  Mrs.  Boyce  and  her  daughters, 
and  the  mother  was  very  careful  to  teach  her  children  that  iMrs.  Dale 
would  be  just  as  good  a  person  as  ever  she  had  been,  and  quite  as  much  a 
lady,  even  though  she  should  live  in  a  very  dingy  house  at  Guestwick ; 
from  which  lesson  the  Boyce  girls  learned  plainly  that  Mrs.  Dale,  with 
Bell  and  Lily,  were  about  to  have  a  fall  in  the  world,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  accordingly. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  discovered  that  Mrs.  Dale  bad  not  given  way 
to  tbe  tqoire*!  arguments,  altbough  she  had  found  beiself  unable  to 
■mwer  them.  At  the  bad  retomed  home  ihebftd  felt  henelf  to  be  dmost 
vanquuhed,  and  bad  spoken  to  tbe  girls  with  the  air  and  tone  of  »  woman 
who  hardly  knew  in  whioh  oonzse  lay  the  line  of  her  duty.  But  they 
had  not  aeon  the  squire'a  manner  on  the  occasion,  nor  heaord  bis  words, 
and  tbqr  ooold  not  understand  that  their  own  purpose  should  be  abandoned 
because  he  did  not  like  it  So  they  talked  their  mother  into  (resh  readTCS, 
and  on  tbe  following  morning  she  wrote  a  note  to  her  brother-in-law, 
assuring  him  that  she  had  thonght  mnch  of  all  that  he  had  said^  but  again 
dechuing  that  she  regarded  herself  as  bound  in  duty  to  leave  the  Small 
Honse.  To  thb  he  had  returned  no  answer,  and  ahe  had  communicated 
her  intention  to  Mrs.  Heam,  thinking  it  better  that  there  ehould  be  no 
secret  in  the  matter. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  sister-in-law  is  gmng  to  lesTe  us,** 
Mr.  Boyce  said  to  the  squire  that  same  afternoon. 

"Who  told  you  that?*'  asked  the  squire,  showing  by  bis  tone  that 
be  by  no  means  liked  the  topic  of  conTeraalion  which  the  parson  had 
chosen. 

Well,  I  had  it  from  Mn.  Boyce,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Heam  told  her.** 
'*  I  wish  Mnk  Heam  would  ndnd  her  own  business,  and  not  spread 
idle  reports,*' 
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The  squire  eaid  nothiog  more,  aud  Mr.  Boyce  felt  that  he  had  been 
▼cry  unjustly  snubbed. 

Dr.  Crofb  had  come  over  and  pronounced  as  a  fact  that  it  was  ec^- 
latino.  Village  apothecaries  are  generally  wronged  by  the  doubts  which 
are  thrown  upon  them,  for  the  town  doctors  wheo  they  come  always 
confirm  what  the  village  apothecaries  hare  tald. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  toiti  being  scarlatina/'  ihe  doctor  declared ; 
«  bat  the  symptoms  are  all  fiiTOiizable.** 

There  was^  however,  mnch  worse  coming  than  this.  Two  days  after- 
wards Lily  ibund  herself  to  be  rather  unwell.  She  endeavoured  to  keep 
it  to  henelf,  fearing  that  she  should  be  brought  under  the  doctor's  notice 
as  a  patient ;  but  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  on  the  following  morning 
it  was  known  that  she  had  also  tsken  the  disease.  Dr.  Crofts  declared  that 
everythiog  was  in  her  fiivonr.  The  weather  was  cold.  The  presence  of 
the  mslady  in  the  house  had  caused  them  all  to  be  earefol,  and,  moreover, 
good  advice  was  at  hand  at  once.  The  doctor  begged  Mrs.  Bale  not  to  be 
uneasy,  but  he  was  very  eager  in  begging  that  the  two  sisters  might  not 
be  allowed  to  be  together.  **  Could  you  not  send  Bell  into  Guestwick, — 
to  Mrs.  Eamea*?"  said  he.  But  Bell  did  not  choose  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Eames*,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  kept  out  of  her  mother*s  bed- 
room, to  which  Lily  as  an  invalid  was  transfbred. 

If  you  will  allow  roe  to  say  so,**  he  said  to  Bell,  on  the  second  day 
after  Lily's  complaint  bad  declared  itself,  you  are  wrong  to  stay  here  in 
the  house." 

**  I  certainly  shall  not  leave  mamma,  when  she  has  got  so  much  upon 
her  hands,**  said  Bell. 

But  if  you  should  be  taken  ill  she  would  have  more  on  her  hands,** 
pleaded  the  doctor. 

« I  could  not  do  it,*'  Bell  replied.  If  I  were  taken  over  to  Guestwick, 
I  should  be  io  uneasy  that  I  should  walk  back  to  AUington  the  fiiat 
moment  that  I  could  escape  from  the  house.** 

*<I  think  your  mother  would  be  more  comfi>rtable  widiout  you." 

«  And  I  think  she  would  be  more  comfortable  with  me.  I  don't  ever 
like  to  hear  of  a  woman  running  away  from  illness  ;  but  when  a  sister  or 
a  daughter  does  so,  it  is  intolerable.'*  So  Bell  remained,  without  per- 
misnon  indeed  to  see  her  sister,  but  performing  various  outside  adminis- 
trations which  were  much  needed. 

And  thus  all  manner  of  trouble  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Small  House,  falling  upon  them  as  it  were  in  a  heap  together.  It  was  as 
yet  barely  two  months  since  those  terrible  tidings  had  come  respecting 
Crosbie ;  tidings  which,  it  was  felt  at  the  time,  would  of  themselves  be 
BuiHcicnt  to  crush  them;  and  now  to  tliat  misfortune  other  misfortunes 
had  been  added, — one  quick  upon  the  heels  of  another.  In  the  teeth  of 
the  doctor's  kind  prophecy  Lily  became  very  ill,  and  aAer  a  few  days  waa 
delirious.  She  would  talk  to  her  mother  about  Crosbie,  spcaldag  of  him 
as  she  used  to  speak  in  the  autumn  that  was  passed.  But  even  in  her 
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madnen  alie  remembered  that  they  bad  resolved  to  leave  tbeir  present 
borne;  and  she  asked  the  dcctor  twioawbether  their  lodgings  in  Guestwick 
were  ready  for  them. 

It  was  thus  that  Crofts  first  beard  of  their  intention.  Now,  in  these 
days  of  LUy*8  worst  ilhiess,  be  came  daily  over  to  Allington,  remaining 
there,  on  one  ooeasion,  the  whole  night.  For  all  tbit  be  wooM  take  no 
fte; — nor  had  he  ever  tsken  a  fee  from  Mrs.  Dale.  I  wish  you  would  not 
come  so  often/'  Bell  said  to  him  one  evening,  as  be  stood  with  her  at  the 
drawing-room  fire,  after  be  bad  left  the  patient's  room;  "you  are  over- 
loading us  with  obligations.*'  On  that  day  Lily  was  over  tiie  worst  of 
the  fever,  and  he  bad  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Bale  that  be  did  not  think 
that  she  wan  now  in  danger. 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  much  longer,"  he  said;  "the  worst  of  it  is 
orer." 

"ItissDchaluzQiy  to  bear  you  say  so.  I  suppose  we  shall  owe  her 
lift  to  you;  but  nevertbolosB  " 

''Ob,  no;  scarlatina  is  not  such  a  terrible  thing  now  as  it  used 
to  be." 

Then  why  should  yon  have  devoted  yoojt  time  to  her  as  you  have 
dooe?  It  frightens  me  when  I  think  of  Ae  injury  we  must  have  done 
you.'» 

My  borse  has  felt  it  more  than  I  have,"  said  the  doctor,  langhing. 
My  patients  at  Ouestwick  are  not  so  very  numerous."  Then,  instead  of 
going,  be  sat  himself  down.  "  And  it  is  really  true,"  be  said,  "  that  you 
are  all  going  to  leave  this  house  7  " 

''Qoitetme.  We  shall  do  so  at  the  end  of  March,  if  Lilyis well 
enough  to  be  moved." 

«  Lily  will  be  well  long  before  that,  I  hope ;  not,  indeed,  Ibat  she  ought 
to  be  moved  out  of  her  own  rooms  fbr  many  weeks  to  come  yet." 

**  Unless  we  are  stepped  by  her  we  shall  certainly  go  at  ^e  end  of 
March."  Bell  now  bad  also  sat  down,  and  they  both  remained  fi>r  some 
time  looking  at  the  fire  in  silence. 

"And  why  is  it,  BeU?"  be  said,  at  last  <'ButIdon'tknow  whether  I 
have  a  right  to  ask." 

«  You  have  a  right  to  ask  any  quesdon  about  us,"  she  said.  "  My 
unde  is  veiy  kind.  He  is  more  than  kind;  be  is  generous.  But  be  seems 
to  think  that  our  living  here  gives  him  a  right  to  interfere  with  mamma. 
We  don't  like  that,  and,  therefore,  we  are  going  " 

The  doctor  still  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  Bdl  still  sat  opposite  to 
bim ;  but  the  conversation  did  not  form  itself  very  fireely  between  them. 
''It  is  bad  news,"  be  said,  at  last. 

"At  any  rate,  when  we  are  ill  you  will  not  have  so  far  to  come  and 
see  us." 

"Tes,  I  understand.  That  means  that  I  am  ungracious  not  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  you  all  so  much  nearer  to  me;  but  I 
do  not  in  the  least  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  as  living  anywhere 
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but  here  at  Alliogtoo.  Dales  will  be  out  of  their  place  in  a  street  at 
Gaeatirick." 

"  That*8  hard  upon  the  Daloa,  too.*' 
It  is  hard  upon  them.  It's  a  sort  of  ofiahoot  from  that  very  tyrannical 
law  of  nobleaae  oblige.  I  don*t  think  yon  ought  to  go  awaj  from  Allingtotti 
unlev  the  cirennurtancea  are  very  imperative." 

**  Bnt  they  are  very  imperative." 

"  In  that  case,  indeed  1 "  And  then  again  he  fell  into  silence. 

'*  Have  yoa  never  seen  that  mamma  if  not  happy  here  7  "  she  said,  afler 
another  panae.  "  For  myself,  I  never  qoite  undenitood  it  all  before  as  I 
do  now ;  but  now  I  see  it." 

"  And  I  have  seen  it; — have  seen  at  least  what  you  mean.  She  has 
led  a  life  of  restraint ;  but  then,  how  frequently  ia  such  rertraint  the 
neoemty  of  a  life?  I  hardly  think  that  your  mother  would  move  on  that 
account.*' 

"No.   It  is  on  onr  account    But  this  restraint,  as  you  call  it,  makea 
tis  unhappy,  and  abe  ia  governed  by  seeing  that.    My  uncle  is  generous 
to  her  as  regards  moocj;  but  in  other  things, — in  matters  of  feeling, — 
think  he  has  been  ungenerooa.** 

"  Bell/'  said  the  doctor  ;  and  then  he  paused. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  but  made  no  answer.  He  had  alwaya 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  they  two  had  ever  regarded  each 
other  as  close  friends.  At  tlie  present  moment  she  had  forgotten  all  else 
besides  this,  and  yet  she  had  infinite  pleasure  in  sitting  there  and  talking 
to  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask, 
only  that  I  have  known  you  so  long  that  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  apeaking 

to  a  sifter." 

"  You  may  ask  me  what  you  please,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  about  your  cousin  Bernard.'* 
About  Bernard  !  "  said  Bell. 

It  was  now  tliisk ;  and  as  they  were  sitting  without  other  light  than 
that  of  the  fire,  she  knew  that  he  could  not  discern  the  colour  which 
covered  her  face  as  lier  cousin's  name  was  mentioned.  But,  had  the  light 
o!"  (lay  pervaih  d  the  wliole  room,  I  doubt  whether  Crofts  would  have  setai 
that  bhislj,  for  he  kept  his  eyes  fimily  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

"  Yes,  about  Bernard?    I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  ask  you." 

"Ini  sure  I  can't  say,*'  said  Bell,  speaking  words  of  the  nature  of 
which  .''he  was  not  conscious. 

"  Tin  re  lias  been  a  rumour  in  Guestwick  that  he  and  yon  " 

'•It  is  untrue,"  Kiid  Bell;  "  quite  untrue.  If  you  hear  it  repeated, 
you  hhould  contradict  it.    I  wonder  why  people  should  say  such  things." 

"It  would  have  been  on  excellent  marriage; — ^all  your  iriends  must 
have  approved  it." 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  Dr.  Crofts?-  How  I  do  hate  those  words,  'an  ex- 
cellent marriage.'    In  them  is  contained  more  of  wicked  worldliness  than 
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Any  other  words  that  one  ever  liears  spoken.  Yon  want  me  to  many  mj 
oonain  aimply  becaoee  I  shoold  henre  a  great  house  to  liye  in,  and  a  coach, 
I  know  that  you  are  my  fiiend;  bat  I  hate  such  friendship  as  that." 

"  I  think  yon  mlsnnderstand  me,  BelL  I  mean  that  it  would  have 
been  an  excellent  marriage,  provided  you  had  both  loved  each  other.** 

"  No^  I  don*t  mlsnnderstand  you.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  excellent 
marrii^  if  we  loved  each  other.  You  might  say  the  same  if  I  loved 
the  baCdier  or  the  baker.  What  you  mesn  ii^  that  it  makes  a  reason  for 
loving  him.** 

M I  dent  ihink  I  did  mean  that** 

'*  Then  yon  mean  nothing." 

After  that,  there  were  again  some  minutes  of  silence  dnrmg  which 
Dr.  Crofts  got  up  to  go  away.  **  You  have  scolded  me  veiy  dreadfully,** 
he  ssid,  with  a  slight  smile,  **  and  I  believe  I  have  deserved  it  for  inter- 
fering " 

«No;  not  at  all  fiir  interleriog.*' 
But  at  any  rate  yon  must  forgive  me  before  I  go.*' 
I  won't  forgive  you  at  all,  unless  you  repent  of  your  sins,  'and  alter 
altogether  the  wickedness  of  your  mind.   You  will  become  very  soon  as 
bad  as  Dr.  GrufFen." 

"Shalll?" 

Ob,  but  I  will  foigive  you ;  for  after  all,  you  are  the  most  generous 
man  in  the  world.'* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  I  am.  Well,— good-by." 
"  But,  Dr.  Crofts,  you  Bhould  not  snppose  others  to  be  so  much  more 
worldly  than  yourseUl   You  do  not  care  for  money  so  very  much—'* 
*'  But  I  do  care  very  much." 

*'  If  you  did,  you  would  not  come  here  for  nothing  day  after  day." 

"  I  do  care  for  money  very  much.  I  have  sometimes  nearly  broken 
my  heart  because  I  could  not  get  opportunities  of  earning  it.  It  is  the 
best  friend  that  a  man  can  have  " 

«  Ob,  Dr.  Crolls  I  " 

"  the  best  friend  that  a  man  can  liave,  if  it  be  lionestly  come  by. 

A  woman  c^n  hardly  realize  the  sorrow  which  may  fall  upon  a  mm  txom. 
the  want  of  such  a  friend." 

"Of  course  a  man  likes  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  his  profession;  and 
you  can  do  that.'* 

"That  depends  upon  one's  ideas  of  decency," 

"Ah  I  mine  never  ran  very  high.  I've  always  had  a  sort  of  aptitude 
for  living  in  a  pigsty; — a  clean  pigsty,  you  know,  with  nice  fresh  bean 
straw  to  lie  upon.  X  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  they  made  a  lady  of 
me.    I  do,  indeed." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Dr.  Crofts. 

"That's  because  you  don't  quite  know  mc  yet.  I've  not  the  slightest 
pleasure  in  putting  on  three  different  dresses  a  day.  I  do  it  very  often 
because  it  comci  to  me  to  do  it,  from  the  way  in  which  ws  have  been 
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taiiglit  to  live.  But  when  we  get  to  Guestwick  I  mean  to  change  all 
that;  and  if  you  come  in  to  tea,  you'll  see  me  in  the  same  brown fiock 
that  I  wear  in  the  morning, — unless,  indeed,  the  morning  WOck  makes  tho 
Vjrown  fi  ock  dirty.  Oh,  1  )r.  Croftd  I  you'll  have  it  pitch-daik  riding  home 
under  the  Guestwick  elms." 

*•  1  don't  mind  ilie  dark,"  he  said  ;  and  it  seemed  at  though  h©  hardly 
intended  to  go  even  yet. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Ikll,  "  and  I  shall  ring  for  candles."  Bui  he  stopped 
her  as  she  put  her  hand  out  to  the  bell-puU. 

«  Stop  a  moment,  Bell.  You  need  hardly  hare  the  candles  befilfe  I 
go,  and  you  need  not  begrudge  my  staying  either,  seeing  that  I  Aall  be 
all  alone  at  home." 

**  Begrudge  your  staying  !  ** 

**  But,  however, you  shall  begrudge  it,  or  else mske  me  Teryweleome.** 
He  still  held  her  by  the  wrist,  which  he  had  caught  as  he  prevented  her 
from  summoniDg  the  senrant. 

"1¥hat  do  yea  mean?**  said  she.  Ton  know  yon  are  welcome  to 
US  as  floweta  in  May.  Ton  alwaya  were  weloome;  but  now,  when  yon 
have  come  to  us  in  onr  trouble  At  any  rate,  yon  shsll  nerer  say 
that  I  turn  you  out** 

*'Sh8U  I  never  say  so7**  And  stiU  he  held  her  by  tiie  wrist.  He 
had  kept  his  chair  throughout,  but  she  was  standing  before  him,—- between 
him  and  the  fire.  But  she,  though  he  held  her  in  this  way,  thought  little 
of  his  words,  or  of  his  action.  They  had  known  esoh  other  with  great 
intimacy,  and  though  Lily  would  stitt  laugh  at  her,  saying  thst  Dr.  Crofia 
was  her  lover,  die  had  long  rince  taught  herself  that  no  auoh  Ming  aa 
that  would  ever  exist  between  them. 

"Shalllnever  say  so.  Bell?  What  if  so  poor  a  man  as  I  ask  for  the 
hand  that  you  will  not  give  to  so  rich  a  man  as  your  oousin  Bernard?  ** 

She  instsntly  withdrew  her  arm  and  moved  back  Teiy  quickly 
a  atep  or  two  across  the  rqg.  Slie  did  it  almost  with  the  motion  whidi 
she  might  have  used  had  he  insulted  her ;  or  had  a  man  spoken  such  words 
who  would  not,  under  any  cireumstancei^  have  a  right  to  apesk  them. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  I  thougjbt  it  would  be  so,**  he  ssid.  **  I  may  go  now,  and 
may  know  that  I  have  been  turned  out'* 

"What  is  it  you  mean.  Dr.  Grofts?  What  is  it  you  are  saying? 
Why  do  you  talk  that  nonsense,  trying  to  see  if  yon  can  provoke  me  7  ** 

**  Tea ;  it  is  nonsense.  I  have  no  right  to  address  you  in  that  way, 
and  certainly  should  not  have  done  it  now  that  I  am  In  your  house  in  the 
way  of  my  profession.  I  beg  your  pardon."  Now  he  also  was  standing, 
but  he  had  not  moved  from  his  side  of  the  fireplace.  "  Are  you  going  to 
forgive  mc  before  I  go?" 

"  Forgive  you  for  what?  "  Baid  she. 

«,For  daring  to  love  you  ;  for  having  loved  you  almost  as  long  as  you 
can  remember;  for  loving  you  better  than  all  beside.  Thia  ahme' 
you  should  foxgive ;  but  will  you  foigive  me  for  having  told  it  ?  ** 
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He  had  ninde  her  no  ofFcr,  nor  did  she  expect  that  he  was  about  to 
moke  one.  She  herself  had  Inirdly  yet  realised  the  meaning  of  his 
Tvordi^,  and  she  certainly  Iiod  a&ked  herself  no  quesdon  as  to  the  answer 
wliich  she  should  give  to  them.  There  ore  cases  in  which  lovers  present 
themselves  in  so  unmistakeable  a  guise,  that  the  first  word  of  open  love 
uttered  by  them  tells  their  whole  story,  and  tells  it  without  the  possibility 
of  a  surprise.  And  it  is  generally  so  when  the  lover  has  not  been  an  old 
friend,  when  even  hia  acquaintance  has  been  of  modern  date.  It  had 
been  so  easentially  in  the  case  of  Crosbic  and  Lily  Dale.  When  Crosbie 
came  to  Lily  and  made  his  ofTrr,  be  did  it  with  pcrllct  case  and  thorough 
Bclf-posseis<ion,  for  he  almost  knew  that  it  wxs  expected.  ^  And  Lily, 
though  she  had  been  flurried  for  a  monu-at,  liad  her  answer  pat  enough. 
She  alreatly  loved  the  man  with  all  her  heart,  delighted  in  his  presence, 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  hi.s  manlincs.s,  rejoiced  in  his  wit,  and  had 
tuned  her  ears  to  the  tone  of  bis  voice.  It  had  all  been  done  and  tho 
"world  expected  it.  Had  he  not  made  liis  oflur,  Lily  would  have  l)een 
ill-treatud; — though,  alas,  alas,  there  was  future  ill-treatment,  so  much 
heavier,  in  store  for  her!  But  there  arc  other  cases  in  which  a  lover  can- 
not make  himst-lf  known  as  such  without  great  difhculty,  and  wbun  he 
does  do  so,  cannot  hope  for  an  immediate  answer  in  his  favour.  It  is 
hard  up^n  old  friends  that  this  dililculty  should  usually  fall  the  heaviest 
upon  them.  Crofis  bad  been  so  intimate  with  the  Dale  family  that  very 
many  jiersons  Inid  thought  it  probable  that  he  would  marry  one  of  the 
girls.  Mrs.  Dale  herself  bad  thought  so,  and  bad  almost  hoped  it.  Lily 
had  certainly  done  both.  These  thoughts  and  hopes  had  somewhat  faded 
away,  but  yet  their  former  existence  should  have  been  in  the  doctor's 
favour.  But  now,  when  he  had  in  some  way  spoken  out,  JielL  started 
back  from  him  and  would  not  believe  tbat  he  was  in  earnciit.  She  probably 
loved  him  better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  when  he  spoke 
to  her  of  love,  f>be  could  not  bring  herself  to  understand  him. 

"  I  dcu't  know  what  you  mean,  Dr.  CroHs ;  indeed  I  do  uot,  "  she 

■dd. 

"  I  had  meant  to  ask  you  to  be  my  v;ife ;  simply  that.  But  you  shall 
not  have  the  pain  of  making  me  a  positive  refusal.  As  I  rode  here 
to-day  I  thought  of  it.  During  my  frequent  rides  of  late  I  have  thought 
of  little  else.  But  I  told  myself  that  I  had  no  right  to  do  it.  I  have 
not  even  a  house  in  vhich  it  would  be  fit  that  you  should  live.*' 

**  Dr.  Crofts,  if  I  loved  you, — ^il  I  wished  to  marry  you  "  and  then 

she  stopped  herself. 

"But  yon  do  not?" 

"No;  I  think  not.  I  suppose  not.  No.  But  in  any  \ia.y  no  con- 
sideration aboot  money  has  anything  to  do  with  it.*' 

"  But  I  am  not  that  hatoho^  or  that  baker  whom  you  could  lore?  '* 
"  No,**  said  Bell ;  and  then  she  stopped  herself  from  further  speech, 
not  as  intending  to  oouYey  all  her  answer  in  that  one  word,  but  as  not 
knowing  how  to  fiishion  any  further  words. 
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I  knew  it  woald  be  so/*  said  the  doctor. 

It  willy  I  fear,  be  thought  hj  those  who  oondescend  to  criticise  this 
lover*!  conduct  and  his  mode  of  canTing  on  hia  auit,  that  he  was  yeiy 
unfit  for  such  work.  Ladies  will  nj  that  he  wanted  courage,  and  men 
will  say  that  he  wanted  wit  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  he 
behaved  as  well  as  men  generally  do  behave  on  such  occasions,-  and  that 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  good  average  lover.  There  is  your  bold 
lover,  who  knocks  his  lady-love  over  as  he  docs  a  bird,  and  who 
would  anathematize  himself  all  over,  and  sirear  that  his  gun  was  dis- 
traught, and  look  about  as  though  he  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,  if  he  missed  to  knock  over  his  bird.  And  there  is  your  timid 
lover,  who  winks  his  eyes  when  he  fires,  who  has  felt  certain  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  buttoned  on  his  knickerbockers  that  he  at  any  rate 
would  kill  nothing,  and  who,  when  he  hears  the  loud  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  cannot  believe  that  he  really  did  bag  tliat  beautiful  winged 
thing  by  his  own  prowess.  The  beautiful  winged  thing  which  the 
timid  man  carries  home  in  his  boacnn,  declining  to  have  it  thrown  into 
a  miscellaneous  cart,  so  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  a  common  crowd  of 
game,  is  better  to  him  than  are  Uie  slaughtered  hecatombs  to  those  who 
kill  their  birds  by  the  hundred. 

But  Dr.  Crofts  had  so  winked  his  eye,  tliat  he  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  whether  he  had  winged  his  bird  or  no.  Indeed,  having  no  one  at 
hand  to  congratulate  him,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  bird  had  flown  away 
uninjured  into  the  next  field.  *'  No  "  was  the  only  word  which  Bell  had 
given  in  answer  to  his  last  sidelong  question,  and  No  is  not  a  comfortable 
word  to  lovers.  But  there  had  been  tliat  in  Bell's  No  which  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  bird  was  not  escaping  without  a  wound,  if  he  had  still 
had  any  of  his  wits  about  him. 

"  Now  I  will  go,"  said  he.  Then  he  paused  for  an  answer,  but  none 
came.  ''And  you  will  understand  what  I  meant  when  X  spoke  of  being 
turned  out." 

"Nobody — turns  you  out."    And  Bell,  as  she  spoke,  had  almost 

descended  to  a  sob. 

"  It  is  time,  at  any  rate,  that  I  should  go ;  is  it  not  ?  And,  Bell,  don't 
suppose  that  this  little  scene  will  keep  me  away  from  your  sister's  bed- 
side. I  .s])all  be  here  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  tlsat  you  will  hardly 
know  me  again  for  the  same  person."  Then  iu  the  dark  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  her. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  He  pressed  hers  very 
closely,  but  she,  though  she  wished  to  do  so,  could  nut  bring  herself  to 
return  the  pressure.  Her  hand  remained  passive  in  his,  showing  no  sign 
of  offence  ;  but  it  was  absolutely  passive, 

*'  Good-by,  dearest  friend,"  he  said. 

«  6ood-bj,*'  she  answered, — and  then  he  was  gone. 

She  waited  quite  still  till  die  heard  the  front-door  close  after  him,  and 
then  [die  crept  silently  up  to  her  own  bedroom,  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 
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tovr  roclving- chair  over  the  fire.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
alreadj  established  that  her  mother  should  remain  with  Lily  till  the  tea 
was  ready  dowsstain;  fat  in  tlicsc  days  of  illness  such  dinners  a%  were 
provided  were  eaten  early.  Bell,  therefore,  knew  that  she  had  si  ill 
aome  half  hour  of  her  owii|  daring  which  she  might  ait  and  thiok 
undisturbed. 

And  what  naturally  ahould  have  been  her  first  thoughts  ? — that  she 
had  mthlessly  reAised  a  man  who,  as  she  nour  ImeWi  loved  her  well,  and 
for  whom  she  had  always  felt  at  any  rate  the  warmest  friendship  7  Such 
were  not  her  thoughts,  nor  were  they  in  any  way  akin  to  this.  They 
ran  back  instantly  to  years  gone  by, — over  long  years,  as  her  few  years 
wore  counted, — and  settled  themselves  on  certain  halcyon  days,  in  which 
slie  lia  l  dreamed  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  had  fancied  that  she  had  loved 
him.  How  she  liad  schooled  herself  for  those  days  since  that,  and  taught 
herself  to  know  that  her  thoughts  had  been  over-bold  !  And  now  it  had 
all  come  round.  The  only  man  that  she  had  ever  liked  had  loved  her. 
Then  there  came  to  her  a  memory  of  a  certain  day,  in  which  she  had 
been  almost  proud  to  think  that  Crosbie  had  admired  her,  in  which  she 
had  almost  hoped  that  it  might  be  so  ;  and  as  she  thought  of  this  she 
blushed,  and  struck  her  foot  twice  upon  the  floor.  "  Dear  Lily,"  she 
said  to  her.self — "  poor  Lily  !  "  But  the  feeling  which  induced  her  then 
to  think  of  her  sister  had  had  no  relation  to  that  which  had  first  brought 
Crosbie  into  her  mind. 

And  this  man  had  loved  her  through  it  all, — this  priceless,  peerless 
man, — this  man  who  was  as  true  to  the  backbone  as  that  other  man  had 
shown  himself  to  be  false;  who  was  as  sound  as  the  other  man  had  proved 
himself  to  be  rotten.  A  smile  came  across  her  face  as  she  sat  looking  at 
the  fire,  thinking  of  this.  A  man  had  loved  her,  whose  love  was  worth 
possessing.  She  hardly  remembered  whether  or  no  she  had  refused  him 
or  accepted  him.  She  hardly  asked  herself  what  she  would  do.  As  to  all 
that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  hare  many  Noughts,  but  fhe 
necessity  did  not  preia  npoxi  her  quite  immediately.  For  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  she  might  ait  and  triumph  ;^Mid  thua  triumphant  ahe  sat  there 
till  the  M  nnrae  oame  in  and  told  her  that  her  mother  mm  waiting  for 
her  below. 


tOL.  vm.— MO.  45. 
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Thbue  aro  k  number  of  eommonplaoefl  which  are  conjrtantly  attracting 
attention  under  slightly  different  forms.  From  time  to  time  they  strike 
the  iancy  of  ingenious  writers,  who  giro  them  a  new  gloss  by  the  help 
of  some  degree  of  literary  talent.  One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
popular  of  these  is  what  may  be  called  the  anti-rcspectabillty  common- 
t»1ace.  In  every  generation— in  fact,  several  times  in  a  generation— it 
occurs  to  some  lively  person  who  combines  power  of  expression  with 
tnore  than  average  sensibility,  that  n  certain  proportion  of  those  who 
are  condemned,  and  even  stigmatized,  by  the  world  at  large — who  fall, 
so  to  speak,  under  its  official  censure — are  in  reality  better  tlmn  others 
wlio  are  rewarded  with  its  smiles  and  its  favours.  The  approval  of  man- 
kind, its  cjiuses  and  its  effects,  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
*  Respectable.'  To  be  respectable,  wliether  tlie  object  of  the  feeling  is  a 
man  or  a  ^voman,  is  to  fall  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion — to 
come  up  to  that  most  real,  though  very  indcfiuite  standard  of  goodncs.", 
the  attainment  of  which  is  exacted  of  every  one  as  a  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  associate  upon  terms  of  ostensible  equality  wi;h  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  The  anti-respectability  commonplace  or  commonplaces 
arc  made  up  of  denunciations  of  the  triviality  of  this  standard,  and  illus- 
trations of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  fails  to  secure  even  that  small 
amount  of  average  virtue  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  iott:nded  to 
Secure. 

Novels,  for  very  good  reasons,  arc,  grncrally  speaking,  made  the 
vehicles  of  denunciations  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  publication  of  a  po[iular 
novel  is  the  commonest  mode  of  brimjino:  forward  what  is  to  be  said  on 
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the  subject.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  practice  of  our  own  day.  Formerly, 
poetry  answered  the  same  purjiosc.  Though  at  present  it  is  hardly  ever 
so  emj)loyed,  at  least  in  this  country,  it  is  the  common  theme  of  all 
satirists  from  Horace  to  Pope.  Whether  Byron  snurod  or  declaimid 
wh^er  Childe  Harold  or  Don  Juan  was  in  hand — almost  all  his 
Utterances  might  be  summed  up  as  protests  against  respectability.  This 
style  of  writing  has,  perhaps,  been  carried  farther  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  the  common  topic  of  all  the  most  popular  French 
writers,  and  especially  of  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  that  the  monster, 
Society,  is  the  most  oppressive  of  tyrants,  imposing  the  most  absurd  tests 
by  the  most  unreasonable  means,  on  persons  who  are  dwarfed  in  intellect 
and  character  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  even  if  they 
are  not  driven  into  the  very  vices  against  whidi  it  is  professedly  directed. 
The  populai'ity  of  these  writers  was  such  that  at  one  time  th«y  no  doubt 
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exercised  a  gi-eat  influence  over  the  character,  and  even  over  the  politics 
and  histoxj,  of  France.  In  onr  own  country  the  same  tune  has  been 
irequentlj  played  to  audiences  fiu*  less  disposed  to  listen,  and  in  every 
respect  of  a  much  less  malleable  constitution.  Its  characteristio  merits 
and  defects  hare  been  recently  displayed  iu  a  very  attractive  way  by 
Mrs.  Norton.  In  her  tale,  Lost  and  Sated,  that  distinguished  authoress 
bas  shot  one  more  little  arrow  at  poor  old  Society,  who  bas  in  her  time 
been  made  into  a  sort  of  Aunt  Sally,  eternally  battered  more  or  less  skil* 
ihlly  by  the  missiles  of  a  crowd  of  writers  whose  exertions  are  watched 
by  the  public  at  large  witb  keen  interest,  and  are  rewarded,  if  they  are 
In  the  least  degree  successfiil,  by  an  applause  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  strictly  proportioned  to  their  merits. 

The  story  itself  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and 
ibr  the  purpose  of  extracting  and  observing  upon  its  moral,  wMch  alone, 
and  not  the  literary  merits  of  the  book,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article,  it  may  be  stated  very  shortly.  Beatrice  Brook — all  youth,  beauty, 
innocence,  and  virtue — loves,  and  is  loved,  by  one  Montague  Ticlierne, 
who  is  heir — subject  to  the  provisions  of  An  oppressive  and  absurd 
will — to  a  title  and  an  iramenae  estate.  Her  &ther,  a  retired  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  gets  ruined  by  some  unfortunate  spcciil  iti(  ns,  and  at  the 
heiglit  (>f  his  niisf  )!  tunes  his  daughter,  l>y  the  infernal  arts  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Grey,  who  is  in  league  vith  Treherne,  is  invei_L':I('<l  into  taking  a 
journey  on  the  Continent,  under  Mrs.  Grey's  rni  p.  At  Venice  slio  finds 
the  existing  incumbent  of  the  title  to  which  Trelierne  is  tiie  heir;  and 
this  formidable  old  man,  armed  by  the  tyrannical  will  with  all  manner  of 
authority  over  Treheme's  marriage,  utterly  forbids  him  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Beatrice.  Treherne  thereupon  prevails  upon  Beatrice  to  elope 
Widl  him  to  Trieste,  where  he  expects  to  get  married  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  wicked  Mrs.  Grey  helps  him  therein.  Unluckily  they  get  into  a 
>vrong  steamer,  and  go  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  where,  between  travelling  and  emotion,  Beatrice  falls  ill,  and  is 
likely  to  die.  For  the  sake  of  her  reputation  she  is  extremely  anxious  to 
be  married,  and  no  clergyman  being  available,  a  passing  doctor  is  dressed 
up  to  look  like  one,  and  performs  the  service.  IIereU])on  BLatrice  n.cuvci  s, 
and,  thinking  herself  Tn  heme's  wife,  lives  with  hiiu  as  such.  They  then 
get  back  to  England,  and  the  whole  story  bcinq  kept  very  quiet,  and 
especially  the  manlapro,  which  would  have  cndangt  ri'd  all  Trchernt-'s 
Splendid  prospects,  Beatrice  returns  to  her  father,  who  supposes  that  sho 
has  been  spending  her  time  with  Mrs.  Grey.  As,  however,  it  becomes 
clear  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  child,  she  presses  Treherne  to  acknow- 
ledge the  marriage,  and  at  last,  going  to  his  lodging  for  that  j)urp o.se,  is 
Octuallv  confined  there.  Her  father  does  not  know  where  she  is,  and 
Treherne  keeps  her  as  well  as  he  can  in  the  front  parlour,  promising  that 
when  he  r»  aches  the  period  fixed  by  tlie  will  for  his  majority,  hn  will 
acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  There  she  and  her  child  live  for  about  a 
year  in  a  most  uncomlbrtable  way,  and  by  degrees  she  makes  the  dis- 
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covery  Uiat  tLere  \a  reiy  little  apaptilQij  between  her  lover  and  herself 
and,  in  short,  that  she  has  made  a  great  miitake.  During  tbia  period  a 
certain  Lady  Nesdale  is  put  and  is  kept  prominently  before  the  reader. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Lord  NeBdale,  and  a  niece  of  the  wicked  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  is  the  mistreas  of  aereral  men,  of  whom,  at  the  period  of  the  story, 
Treheme  is  the  most  favoiired,  and  also  the  most  prominent.  Lady 
Kesdale  ia  honoured  and  respected,  while  Beatrice  pines  away  in  her  front 
parlour,  neglected  and  wretched.  Beatrice  at  laat  finda  out  the  relatione 
betweea  her  lover  and  Lady  Nesdale.  There  are  a  rariety  of  acenea  of 
lore  and  rage.  Treheme  tells  Beatrice  that  the  supposed  marriage  is  all  non- 
■enae,  and  that  if  it  were  valid  she  could  not  prove  it,  and  at  last  deserts 
her  and  her  child,  and  le.ivos  her  in  her  front  parlour  without  even  money 
to  pay  her  rent.  As  she  happened,  when  she  left  her  father's  lodging  to 
go  over  toTreheme's,  to  have  in  her  pocket  170^  worth  of  old  Brussels 
lace,  •which  she  had  a  ppccial  gift  of  mending,  elie  contrives  to  support 
her  cliild  and  herself  by  mending  lace,  and  to  keep  the  170/.  in  reserve. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  she  is  discovered  by  one  Maurice  Llewellyn, 
who,  having  been  rejected  by  her  lister,  had  immediately  taken  up  with 
her  intimate  friend,  and  who  happens  also  to  be  a  friend  of  the  doctor 
who  celebrated  the  sham  marriage.  She  is  thus  restored  to  her  family, 
who  receive  her  with  open  arms.  Iler  father,  however,  dies  of  paralysis, 
and  her  child  of  epilepsy,  and  she  goes  abroad  with  her  sister,  and  is 
kindly  received  by  the  father  and  mother  of  her  sister's  ex-lover,  Maurice 
Llewellyn.  At  Genoa  she  falls  in  with  an  Italian  count,  who  is  an 
interesting  widower,  his  wife  having  deserted  him  before  her  death. 
Treherne,  who  had  married  again,  being  about  tliis  time  poisoned  by 
Mrs.  Grey,  Beatrice  considers  herself  as  a  widow,  and  marries  the  count. 
The  pubhc,  we  arc  infoi-mcd,  were  pretty  gracious  to  her,  but  were  in 
the  habit  (surely  not  an  altogether  unnatural  one)  of  asking  whether 
in  her  youth  there  had  not  been  some  odd  story  about  her  having  a 
child,  and  about  an  elopement? 

Such  is  the  story.  It  was  put  before  the  world  with  a  certain  stern, 
nncompromising  air.  The  authoress  showed  in  the  preface,  in  the  occa- 
nonal  observations  interwoven  witli  the  ntory  itself,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  the  morning  papers,  that  ahe  took  a  high  moral  riew  of  what  she  had 
done.  She  obvioiisly  regarded  the  tale  hy  no  meana  a«  a  mere  paatlme — 
a  tale  like  another  intended  to  be  a  mere  elegant  toy,  deatined  to  go  the 
way  of  all  auch  toys,  and  to  be  foigotten  as  soon  as  it  had  acoom* 
pliahed  its  purpose  of  amusing  a  few  idle  honra.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
to  give  the  world  a  lesson,  to  make  it  xeflect,  to  lash  and  ezpoae  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  and  show  the  Lady  Nesdales  and  other  snch  sinners 
of  thia  wicked  world  that  there  was  one  eye  upon  them  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  evade,  the  eye  of  a  three-Tolome  Frovidence,  turned  on  as 
required  by  the  monster  circulating  libraries  which  in  these  days  provide 
80  large  a  port  of  the  world  with  both  sentiments  and  opinions.  Such 
beiqg  the  pretensions  of  the  book,  let  us  see  what  it  proveS|  and  especially 
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what  it  prorea  against  the  ^wicked  world  and  the  ooirnpt  pTaetioes  which 
it  was  apparently  intended  to  expose  and  rafi>rm. 

It  proves  first  of  aU^  or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  meant  to  prove,  that 
whereas  Beatrice  Brook  was  veij  good  and  perfectly  innocent,  slie  under- 
went great  and  needless  sufferings,  cruelly  inflicted  on  I.or  by  hypocritical 
Society.  If  Mrs.  Norton  did  not  mean  to  say  this  at  least,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  that  she  did  mean  anything  specific.  Is  this,  tlien,  true  ?  In 
the  first  place,  wtis  Beatrice  Brook  very  good  ?  No  doubt  she  was 
attractive.  A  very  pretty  girl,  accomplished,  ladylike,  natural,  and  full 
of  life  and  animal  spirits,  is  as  pleafvant  an  object  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
poor  old  world ;  and  whatever  the  faults  of  the  world  may  be,  want  of 
readiness  to  recognize  that  fact  is  most  a?;snrcdly  not  one  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  charming,  and  quite  another  to  bo  good ; 
and  though  it  might  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  not  only  natural  but  hardly 
avoidable  to  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice  Brook,  there  was  nothing  much  to 
praise  in  her,  taking  her  at  IMrs.  Norton's  own  estimate.  No  girl  of  good 
feeling  would  have  left  her  father  and  sister  all  alone  and  in  great  dis- 
tress, in  a  wretched  lodging  in  London,  to  go  pleasuring  about  in  France 
and  Italy,  with  people  whom  she  hardly  knew.  No  woman  who  had  any 
proper  feeling  of  self-respect  and  decency  >vould  have  eloped  with  her 
lover  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  half  an  hour's  warning,  putting  her- 
self entirely  in  his  power,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  she  might  have 
received  the  protection  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  when,  at  all  events,  by 
Bimply  staying  where  she  was,  she  might  easily  have  obtained  sonic  proper 
guardianship.  Surely  no  one  will  contend  tliat  it  ia  a  mere  conventional 
prejudice,  not  founded  on  any  solid  reason,  which  forbids  a  girl  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  to  travel  about  with  a  young  man  of  twenty-four.  To  say 
that  there  is  no  great  harm  in  such  a  step  if  the  girl  is  in  love  with  the 
man,  is  in  effect  to  say  that  a  pretty  girl  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  under 
no  moral  obligations.  The  test  of  goodness,  the  very  meaning  of  it,  is 
-to  do  right  when  it  is  impleasant  to  do  so;  ererybody  can  do  right 
when  H  is  pleamt.  If  Beatrice  Brook  had  picked  a  pocket,  her  beauty 
would  hm  been  no  ezoose.  Why  was  it  an  eaEOose  for  nmning  away 
with  her  lover  ?  She  clearly  did  wrong ;  and  not  only  wroqg,  but  Teiy 
WXODg  indeed,  and  richly  deserved  to  be  sererely  punished.  Then,  was 
the  pimishnient  unreasonably  severe  ?  The  answer  is,  that  whatever  it 
was^  it  was  self-inflicted.  Society  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  snffered 
great  agony  by  concealing  what  had  happened  firom  her  &ther.  Bnt  why 
did  she  noi  take  him  into  her  confidence?  Simply  beeanse  she  did  not 
choose.  Woold  society'  have  blamed  her  if  she  had  ?  So  fiir  from  it,  any 
sensible  penon  whoae  advice  she  might  have  asked  would  instantly  have 
saidy  **  Tell  yonr  father,  whatever  you  do;  and  lose  no  time  aboat  it.  He 
is  yoor  natural  protector ;  and  Treheme  has  no  right  whatever  to  compel 
you  to  s^icrifice  yonr  character  to  his  prospects.  If  yon  have  been  fooHsh 
enough  to  promise  him  secrecy,  the  ftots  of  the  case  not  only  excuse  but 
req[nix«  a  bieaoh  of  the  promise  to  that  extent.  It  is  bare  justice  to  yonr- 
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self,  to  your  father,  aTi3  to  your  clnlJ,  that  you  sliouM  have  proper  advica 
on  the  stibjcct;  and  the  promise  made  by  you  to  your  lover  was  cleai'ly 
made  under  undue  influence,  and  without  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  afTalrs."  If  this  had  been  done,  half  the  suffering  which  Beatrice  bad 
in  fact  to  undergo,  and  a  large  part  of  the  far  more  grieToua  aufieriiig 
which  her  father  and  sister  had  to  undergo,  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  rules  of  society — the  ordinary  cuireiii  morality  by  vbicb  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  r^ulate  tbeir  oonduofr— would  bave  bee&  eompUed 
vitb.  By  keeping  ber  own  coonae),  Beatrice  punisbed  herself ;  and  it  is 
not  only  absurd,  but  absolutely  impudent,  to  blame  tbe  rules  of  aodety  for 
9k  result  wbiob  irould  bare  been  armded  by  observing  them. 

"^Vbat  happens  next?  Beatrioe*s  cbild  is  bom  under  circumstances 
wbiob  are  almost  grotesquely  improbable.  After  its  birtb,  she  lives  witb 
Its  father  for  more  tban  a  year  witbout  saying  a  single  word  about  h&f 
marriage^  and  during  Ibis  time  sbe  bas  no  respectable  female  iriends. 
She  feels  berself,  ip  fact,  out  of  tbe  pale  of  sode^,  and  judiciously  enougb 
keeps  berself  to  berself.  Is  sodety  to  blame  for  tbis  ?  Ougbt  it  to  lay 
down  tbe  rule,  tbat  wbenever  a  young  woman  lives  witb  a  youx^  man 
wbo  is  tbe  iatber  of  ber  child,  and  to  wbom  sbe  is  not  known  to  be 
married,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tbat  she  is  privately  married  to  bim,  and 
bas  good  reasons  for  concealiog  tbe  fiict  7  If  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  would  bave  bappened  to  Beatrice  Brook  than  that  which  is  said 
to  bays  bappened.  As  iiir  as  tbe  world  knew,  die  was  living  witb  a  man 
^bo  was  not  ber  husband,  and  the  world  refused,  or,  rather,  if  they  had 
known  of  ber  existence,  would  bave  refused,  to  call  upon  her.  Was  the 
world  so  very  wrong?  So  far  respeotability  seems  to  bave  tbe  best  of  ir. 
At  last,  her  sham  n^arrisge  is  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and,  her  chihl 
being  dead,  she  meets  \vith  friends  with  whom  sbe  lives  quietly  and 
respectably,  though  she  avoids  tbe  world  at  large;  and  people  wlio  know 
little  about  the  matter,  to  some  extent  avoid  ber,  thereby  wounding  her 
pride.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this?  It  would  appear  on  the  whole  that 
she  was  rather  leniently  treated.  Her  friends  were  kind  to  ber,  and  for- 
gave her  for  a  very  serious  fault,  or,  indeed,  for  more  than  one.  The 
general  public — the  half-dozen  people  who  know  her  slightly — knew  no 
more  than  this,  that  she  had  eloped  with  a  man  with  whom  she  went 
through  the  thinnest  possible  kind  of  marriage  ceremony,  lived  with 
him  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  allowed  him,  without  any  atlciupt 
on  her  owu  part  or  the  part  of  her  friends  to  establish  the  validity 
of  the  first  marriage,  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  nullity,  by  deserting  her 
and  marrying  somebody  else.  This  being  all  that  was  or  could  be 
known  upon  the  subject  by  the  world  at  large,  was  the  world  at  large 
"wrong  in  shaking  its  head,  saying  that  the  story  was  a  very  queer  and 
Unpleasant  one,  and  declining,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  intimate  with  the 
lady  to  whom  it  related — at  least,  until  she  li:;d  eitablished  a  new  position, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  behaved  herseJi"  well  elsewhere?  Candid 
observers  will  probably  be  of  opiuiou  that  this  was  about  tl:u  least  that 
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either  could  or  ougbt  to  be  expepted,  end  that  Mica  Brook  wai  treated 
not  only  justiiyt  but  as  leniently  as  any  one  could  be  treated. 

It  tnayt  however,  be  said,  that  Ludy  Nesdale,  who  was  a  thoroughly 
bod  voman  and  deserved  all  that  society  could  pcs.sihly  inflict  oa  her, 
was  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect,  whilst  Beatrice  was 
cxcommnnicated,  and  that  the  injustice  lies  Qpt  in  the  puni&hnjent  of  the 
onei  but  in  the  contrast  aHurdcd  to  it  by  the  impunity  of  the  other.  The 
an8\ver  to  this  is  given  in  a  very  few  words:  Lady  Ne^dalo  was  not  found 
out,  and  took  good  care  n<<t  to  be.  She  contrived  to  deceive  even  her 
husband,  and,  of  course,  persons  who  had  no  particular  interest  in  her, 
and  no  call  to  be  always  watching  her  proceedings,  would  be  more  easily 
deceived.  Her  impuniiy  no  more  proves  that  society  is  iudiUbreut  to 
morality  than  the  impunity  of  a  large  number  of  pickpockets  proves  that 
there  are  no  laws  against  theft.  Indec;!,  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  Lost  and 
Saved,  j\Irs.  Norton  observes  that  La'ly  Nesdale  was  horrified  at  the  disr 
covery  of  her  secret  by  Beatrice,  because  she  knew  that  if  she  was  found 
out  slie  would  be  expelled  from  all  the  distinctions  and  amusements  which 
flie  valued  so  much,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  social  outlaw. 
"What  more  could  society  do  ?  To  say  that  it  does  not  in  every  case  fuljy 
execute  its  own  rules  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  not  omniscient. 

Cases  no  doubt  occur  in  every  one's  experience  in  which  women  mis- 
conduct themselves,  and  are  knov/n  to  do  so,  but  in  which,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  positive  scandal,  society  does  not  interfere.  This  may 
look  like  hypoeiisy.  In  some  cases  it  is  so,  but  in  general  it  is  a  question 
of  evidence.  It  is  of  tlic  essence  of  social  penalties  that  every  one  should 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  that  nothing  short  of  some 
notorious  fact,  the  import  of  which  cannot  be  questioi^cd,  should  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  sort  of  guilt  which  calls  for  social  excommunication. 
If  it  were  not  bo,  the  world  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  malignant  gossip, 
and  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  useful  relations  of  life  would  be 
prohibited.  In  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  it  is  always  well  to  require 
a  high  standard  of  proof  before  you  punish.  Pana  in  paucas,  metm  n| 
onrnes,  is  the  true  theory ;  for  the  real  security  fur  good  ooiidiiet  k  tq  be 
found,  not  in  tenor,  bnt  in  consdencef  Th^  manifest,  avowed  crime  if 
ponished  fov  the  take  of  branding  the  ofienoe,  far  niore  than  ibr  the  sslw 
of  remoying  a  particniar  offender.  The  number  of  fortunate  females,  who 
Hre  the  objects  of  suqadon  only,  will  always  be  considerable ;  nor  ahall 
IPS  ever  get  rid  of  what  has  been  well  called  the  undetected  ciIa8S« 

This  obaenration  shows  how  &r  the  rules  of  the  world,  as  to  respects* 
bilify,  have  a  moral  foundation.  They  are  not  intcnddl  to  make  the 
world  good,  still  Jess  can  thf^  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  aToid  the  society  of  wrong-doers — a  duty  which,  if  it 
existed,  would  certainly  put  each  of  ua  in  his  or  her  own  peculiar  comer, 
and  keep  us  there  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  Their  real  justification  is 
that  thej  tend  to  prevent  certain  evils,  which  always  will  eidst^  iron| 
rising  to  a  height  which  would  make  it  impossible  fot  l|umai|  bein^  te 
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aasoelatd  together  at  all.  People  yrho  blame  the  rules  of  society,  and 
ascribe  to  them  injustice  and  hypocrisy,  are  in  reality  paying  to  society 
an  extravngant  oompUment.  Their  c  )mpIaiDt8  aseribe  to  it  functions  to 
which  it  lias  no  sort  of  claim.  They  suppose  it  ought  to  make  people 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  sort  of  parish  beadle,  and  such  writers  M 
Mrs.  Norton  are  angry  because  it  is  but  a  deputy  ProTidence.  They  are 
just  Jikc  the  French  peasant  who  blamea  the  Government  if  he  has  a  bad 
harvest.  Society  at  large  cannot  be  more  moral  than  its  individual 
members,  and,  of  course,  it  seeka  not  to  reibnn  the  world,  but  to  make 
its  wheels  run  smoothly. 

The  only  other  charge  against  the  world  which  Mrs.  Norton's  story 
suggests  is  that  Treheme  was  not  so  severely  punished  as  Beatrice  for 
their  common  fault,  he  being,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  far  the  greater 
offender  of  tlie  two.  This  is  not  put  forward,  by  any  means,  so  promi- 
nently as  the  other  complaints  ^Yith  which  it  is  mixed  up;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  alleged  that  the  public  at  large  had  any  means  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  facts  staled  arc,  first,  that  an  ambitious  and  worldly-minded 
woman,  who  did  know  of  the  story,  saw  iti  it  no  objection  to  a  marringo 
between  Treheme  and  her  daughter — a  marriage  by  which  her  daughter 
would  be  raised  to  a  position  sj^endid  both  in  rank  and  fortune;  and, 
secondly,  that  an  honest  and  upright  man,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  facta,  looked  ujwn  Trchernc  ever  after  as  a  very  contemptible 
blackguard,  and  dropped  his  acquaintance,  though  they  had  married 
sisters.  The  inference  from  this  appears  to  be  that  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  Liys  down  no  specific  rules  as  to  the  consequences  which  are 
to  be  annexed  to  immorality  in  the  case  of  a  man,  but  leaves  individuals 
to  judge  upon  the  subject  according  to  their  estimate  of  the  moral  heinous- 
ness  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  individual  case,  though, 
with  regard  to  a  woman,  it  is  more  severe,  punishing  mere  want  of  chastity 
with  excommunication,  whatever  special  circumstances  of  mitigation  may 
be  attached  to  any  particular  instance  of  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  tacit  rule  on  which  society  at  large 
generally  acts  in  these  cases.  It  certainly  looks  at  first  sight  more  like  a 
case  of  injustice  than  the  other  instances  alleged  by  Mrs.  Norton ;  but 
when  the  matter  is  considered  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the  rule 
rests,  at  all  events,  on  broad  ibnndatioiii,  and  that  the  mere  exhibition  <rf 
a  particular  instance  in  which  a  great  moral  oflbnder  is  visited  by  a 
lighter  punishment  than  one  who  ia  mneh  le«  wicked  than  himself,  really 
proves  nothing  at  all. 

Any  one  who  has  reflected  at  all  on  punishments  must  have  been 
stmck  with  the  observation  Aat  wherever  they  are  inflicted  the  rebtion 
between  moral  guilt  and  the  severity  of  suffisriog  is  rery  aUght,  and  that 
it  often  appears  not  to  exist  at  all.  Thta  is  equally  true  of  the  laws  of  a 
nation,  the  rules  of  socie^,  the  management  of  a  sdiool,  nay,  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  not  the  worst  kind  of  dog  that  gets 
whipped  oftenest  of  hardest|  nor  is  it  the  worst  boy  at  a  public  school  that 
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is  most  sererely  flogged.  An  Eton  boy  goes  to  a  pnblic-honse  on  a  hot 
afternoon  and  drinka  more  ale  Uian  is  good  fbr  him.  There  ia  or  was  a 
bw  againat  going  to  any  pnblie-honee  whatever,  and  the  breach  of  this 
law  inTolved  (yuj  properly)  a  eonnd  flogging.  It  ia  easy  to  imagine 
other  acta  whioh  wonM  ahow  a  thooaand  timea  more  moral  depravity 
which  it  wonld  obvioualy  be  nnwiae  to  pnniah  at  alL  For  inatanoe,  a 
boy  who  ia  atnn^  and  an  ezoellent  awimmer  aeea  another  drowning,  and, 
inatead  of  jumping  into  the  water  to  help  him,  rnna  to  get  aaaiatance,  and 
there  ia  reason  to  anppoae  that  he  wonld  not  have  been  aony  if  his 
companion  had  been  drowned  befbra  it  came.  Morally  thia  wonld  approach 
to  the  guilt  of  murder,  yet  it  ia  very  probable  that  a  sensible  schoolmaster 
irould  not  think  it  right  to  pnniah  it.  He  would  leave  the  offender  to 
his  own  conscience  and  the  contempt  of  his  schoolfellows.  The  object  of 
punishment,  he  would  aay,  ia  to  preaerve  the  discipline  of  the  school,  not 
to  make  the  boya  good  and  oonrageons.  Thi^^,  indeed,  is  the  true  theory 
<^  punishment,  in  whatever  ^here  it  is  ezerciaed,  legal  or  sociaL  It  acta 
ezcluidvely  by  terror,  unless,  indeed,  by  some  accident  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  inflicted  happens  to  be  of  such  a  disposition  and  is  placed  in 
such  circumstances  that  the  mere  suffering  aa  auch  does  him  good,  as 
an  illness  or  an  accident  might.  Tliese,  however,  are  exceptional  cases, 
nor  are  the  exceptions  frequent.  In  all  ordinary  instances  the  primary 
effects  of  punislimcnt  are  exclusively  deterrent;  hence  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  rule  by  which  it  is  inflicted  turns  upon  the  question 
whether,  if  such  a  rule  were  (.'stablislicd,  there  would  be  any  reasonable 
probability  that  it  would  effect  its  purpose. 

The  social  rule  in  question  is,  that  whenever  a  woman  is  manifestly 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  particular  faults,  she  is  to  be  socially  excommuni- 
cated, no  excuse  being  alloAved  for  her  conduct;  but  that  this  is  not  to  be 
the  case  with  men,  whose  o/Rnces  in  that  particular  arc  left  to  be  dealt 
witli  by  individuals  according  to  their  individual  estimate  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  suggestion  made  by  such  books  as  Lost 
and  Saved  is  that  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  applied  to  both  sexes.  Let 
that  proposal  be  examined  by  the  test  suggested  above.  As  to  that  branch 
of  the  rule  which  applies  to  women,  it  is  clear  in  the  first  jilace  that  ^ 
women — in  the  present  state  of  society — arc  so  much  more  dependent  on 
the  opinion  of  the  world  than  men,  and  are  so  much  more  delicately 
framed  than  men  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  that  there  is  a  far  better 
prospect  of  producing  the  desired  result  in  their  case  than  in  the  case 
of  men.  If  a  woman  is  put  out  of  the  social  synagogue,  what  can  she  do? 
She  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  world  which  the  world  cannot  get  else* 
where;  ahe  ia  dependent  on  others  for  all  that  makea  lile  not  only  agree- 
able, but  even  tolerable,  and  being  by  nature  infinitely  more  auaceptiUe 
than  men  to  the  pleasorea  and  paina  produced  by  the  praiatf  or  blame  of 
others,  ahe  is  much  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  prospect  of  losing 
tbe  one  and  ineurring  the  other.  Hence  there  ia  a  reaaonable  prospect  of 
producing  the  effect  desiied  by  erecting  the  aentiment  in  queBtion  mto  a  poal- 
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live  rule  with  inexorable  penalties.  Nor  is  this  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  existence  of  the  rule  in 
question  produces  immenHo  results,  and  that  wherever  it  i.>  vigorously  and 
impartially  adn)ini.-sti'rcd,  it  produces  a  very  high  average  level  of  ieinale 
virtue,  and  therehy  invests  life  in  general  wiih  what  is  uucjiiebtionably  the 
best  and  greatest  of  its  charms.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  why  such  a  rule 
should  be  so  stringently  enforced  and  admit  oi  so  few  exceptions?  Why 
should  not  the  world  at  large  inquire  into  special  circumstances)  and 
admit  them  in  extenuation  of  punishment,  as  reasonable  people  WQuld  in 
iheir  own  private  relations  ?  The  answer  is,  thai  the  sympathies  of  the 
great  bulk  of  people  are  sore  to  be  so  strongly  enlisted  on  tha  nde  of  the 
oSMett  tho  temptation  to  undue  indulgence  is  so  great,  that  indiscriminate 
■everity  is  the  only  refuge  to  which  men  can  fly  from  their  pwn  feelings. 
The  features  of  every  individual  case  admit  of  being  put  in  such  a  light 
that  if  it  were  regarded  by  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  it  very 
severely,  and  the  result  would  be  that  there  would  be  no  social  sanction  a^ 
all  for  female  virtue.  Tou  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  there  is 
only  one  intelligible  way  of  drawing  it. 

With  regard  to  men  the  case  is  different  If  any  attempt  were  made 
to  enforce  male  chasti^  by  the  same  ssnctions  as  are  and  can  be  applied 
to  women,  the  social  penalties  guaranteeing  it  would  be  defied  by  so  large 
and  powerful  a  minori^,  that  the  system  could  not  be  supported.  Ueu 
are  too  strong  to  be  held  by  such  bonds.  The  attempt  to  impose  them 
would  produce  evils  which  cannot  be  properly  described,  but  would  be 
felt  in  every  household  in  the  kingdom.  The  world  at  large  needs  its 
individual  members  as  much  as  they  need  it.  You  can  excommunicate  a 
woman  by  eimply  refusing  to  associate  with  her,  for  the  pleasure  which 
her  society  gives  is  the  only  reason  why  you  do  associate  with  her ;  she 
stands  in  no  other  relation  to  the  world  than  the  social  one.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  men.  A  nuin  is  a  politician,  a  country  gentleman,  a  banker, 
a  merchant,  a  tradesman,  an  artist,  an  author,  a  doctor,  or  fifty  otlier 
thing;),  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  something  to  give  to  a  certain  number 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  they  cannot  get  without  considerable  incon- 
venience elsewhere.  For  instance,  a  man's  family  solicitor,  who  knows  all 
his  affairs,  and  has  done  business  for  him  and  his  predecessors  perhaps  for 
generations,  who  has  perhaps  lent  him  money,  and  keeps  numbers  of  liis 
papers,  figures  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  a  discreditable  way.  Whatever 
the  client  may  think  of  the  matter,  he  cannot  cast  off  the  attorney  at  a 
moment's  notice,  even  if  he  wishes  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  procure  a  succe::sor  who  could  1)0  warranted  immaculate  in  all  hi^ 
private  relations.  An  eminent  banker  who  is  well  known  as  an  admirable 
man  of  business,  and  enormously  rich,  sets  the  world  at  defiance  in  his 
private  relations.  Can  it  be  expected,  would  it  be  rea;ionable  to  expect, 
that  all  his  cublomers  should  inunediately  withdraw  their  accounts?  It  is 
of  course  idle  to  expect  anytliing  of  the  eort.  "Whether,  if  the  world 
were  inhabited  by  angels,  public  opinion  would  make  any  disunctiuu 
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Mween  the  pnblip  md  priTnte  chanioter  of  iQcliTidiial  sngelSf  maj  be  a 
cnrioiu  ittbjeot  for  ftaciful  vpeonliitioii,  but  as  long  as  it  is  inbabited  by 
men  and  womcBi  it  it  dewr  tiiat  tbe  dis^ction  will  alwayt  ezut,  and  tb^t 
T€i7  little  notice  will  be  taken  in  aU  the  public  relations  of  life  of  a  nian*s 
piirate  fiiilings.  This  being  once  admitted,  it  is  practically  impoeitble  to 
■top  tbere,  for  then  is  no  broad  distinction  between  public  and  private  Hie. 
The  two  are  so  much  mixed  up  together  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 
Suppose — as  is  the  case  with  many  men — a  man  bases  his  claims  to 
private  relaUons  entirely  on  his  public  character.  Suppose  h('  simply 
sinks  and  puts  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  he  has  any  domestic  relations  at 
all,  and  goes  into  society  simply  on  the  footing  of  his  being  Mr.  A.,  tb.e 
author,  Mr.  B.,  the  painter,  Mr.  C,  the  well-known  traveller,  or  Mr.  D., 
the  member  for  such  a  borough.  It  is  obvious  that  people  who  choose  to 
associate  with  such  a  man  on  such  terms,  have  no  more  right  to  ask 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  Mrs.  A.,  B.,  C,  or  D.,  or  whether  if  there  is, 
she  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  usual  way,  than  they  have  a  right  to 
ask  wliat  is  their  acquaintance's  balance  at  the  bank,  or  whether  his  bills 
are  paid.  The  relationship  is  altogether  occasiouai,  and  is  restricted  in 
its  very  nature  to  some  particular  department  in  iite.  It  is  of  tlie  same 
kind  in  principle,  though  it  may  be  different  in  degree,  as  tlie  relationship 
between  people  who  casually  meet  on  a  journey,  and  who  would  not,  or 
need  not,  object  to  chat  together,  whatever  might  be  thur  di(rur6ace#  on 
the  most  vitally  important  subjects. 

Thus  the  diflerence  between  the  social  rules  which  apply  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  men  and  women  is  by  no  means  a  iiicrc  piece  of  unrighteons 
partiality.  It  rests  on  a  solid  basis,  namely,  the  difference  between  the 
relation  in  which  society  at  large  stands  to  the  two  sexes,  and  the  diflcrent 
degrees  of  power  wliich  it  has  over  them.  No  doubt  if  the  extreme  views 
of  w^omen's  rights,  which  are  advocated  by  some  eminent  persons,  were 
ever  to  prevail ;  if  women  were  ever  to  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  men 
for  support  and  protection;  if  they  came  to  susiain  public  relations  and 
characters,  if  they  had  professions,  and  sat  in  Parliament,  and  became 
merchants  and  landowners,  tliey  would  acquire  by  that  very  fact  as  much 
liberty  as  to  their  mprals,  as  men  enjoy  at  present.  If  a  man,  for 
instance,  made  acquaintance,  say  with  an  eminent  female  barrister,  living 
by  bendf  in  chambeit  in  the  Temple,  he  would  associate  with  her  oi^ 
the  same  Uamm  as  with  her  m^  x^eighbours,  and  would  no  more  think  of 
asking  the  one  than  the  other  whether  their  meia}  conduct  was  always 
exactly  what  it  oi^ht  to  be.  Tbia  is  obvious,  fimn  the  ftct  that  in  those 
walks  of  life  where  women  are  independent,  an4  have  quasi-public  charfus- 
ters,  they  stand  on  much  the  same  footing  as  men.  TUs  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  morals  of  actresies,  and,  in  geueral,  women  who  maintaiu 
themselvea  by  theur  artistic  powers,  are  under  a  less  rigid  censorship  thaii 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  sez.  They  have  an  independent  standiog  gpmnd  of 
their  own.  They  can  give  aomething  which  the  world  like*  to  have,  and 
cannot  gel  els^where^  namely,  the  pleasure  of  Viewing  a  fine  voice,  or  see^ 
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log  grace  All  gestures,  and  hence  they  can  wnng  from  the  rest  of  the  irorld  a 
corresponding  degree  of  liber^.  Society  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
mrong  in  the  position  ^vhich  women  hold.  It  may,  and  alao  it  may  not,  be 
true  that  we  sliould  all  be  happier  and  better  if  women  ceased  to  stand  in 

that  dependent  relation  to  men  "which  they  occupy  at  present  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  but  so  long  aa  they  do  stand  in  that  position,  the  world  will 
be  consistent  in  enforcing  by  inexorable  sanctions  a  severe  moral  discipline 

upon  them,  and  not  upon  men. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  those  general  social  rules,  compliance 
with  which  constitutes  respectability,  and  which  are  so  much  complained  of 
by  writers  like  Mrs.  Norton,  cannot  fairly  be  represented  as  grievances, 
except  by  pcr.scns  who  are  prepared  to  go  much  further,  and  to  apply  the 
same  name  to  one  at  least  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society  itself, 
as  it  is  constituted  here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Beatrice 
Brook  was  wronged  by  the  comparative  social  impunity  extended  to 
Treliernc  only  upon  the  supposition  that  women  in  general  are  wronged  by 
being  treated  on  the  assumption  that  men  ought  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  women  ouglit  to  keep  house  for  them.  Once  admit  this  maxhn 
as  the  general  rule  of  life,  subject  to  a  very  few  exceptions  of  little  import- 
ance, and  the  rest  follow.s  of  course. 

The  general  question  raised  by  Lost  and  Saved  suggests  two  or  three 
minor  questions  which  are  by  no  means  without  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  althougli  we  may  not  tliink  that  the  authoress  any  more  than  her 
predecessors  has  convicted  the  world  of  absurdity  or  inconsistency,  or 
that  ^e  has  made  the  least  step  towards  anything  approaching  to  a 
suggestion  of  any  sounder  rules  or  principles  than  those  which  in  &ct 
prevail  amongst  us,  it  maj  be  said,  not  qtdte  without  plauidlnlityi  lihat 
■he,  like  many  other  writers,  has  put  a  momentary  gloss  on  a  veiy  dd, 
weU-known,  and  important  troth,  which  is  not  onfireqQentlj  Ibigottea 
^the  truth,  namely,  that  the  opinion  which  other  people  have  either  of 
a  man  or  woman  is  a  very  poor  test  indeed  of  the  seal  worth  of  that  man 
or  woman* 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  put  cases  of  people  worthy  of  eveiy  kind 
of  respect  and  admiration,  who  are  nevertheless  under,  drcumstances  in 
which  the  world  at  large  will  infidHbly  condemn,  sometimes  even  punish, 
them.  Overlook  Mus  BrooVs  ftnlts,  and  snppcse  that  she  had  been 
faroc^t  to  ^e  position  in  which  she  was  placed  quite  innocently — as  no 
doubt  she  might  have  been,  £yr  instance  by  a  real  marriage  disavowed 
hy  Treheme  and  incapable  of  being  proved  by  her,  and  contneted  under 
circumstances  which  threw  no  discredit  upon  her — and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  reputation  would  have  suffered  whilst  his  would  have  been 
but  slightly  affected.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  such  a  state  of  things  might 
ezis^  and  such  stories  as  Lost  and  Saved  no  doubt  set  that  admitted  fact 
in  a  somewhat  striking  light;  but  what  is  the  inference  from  this?  That 
it  ia  very  cruel  to  form  such  opinions  as  are  formed  on  such  occasions, 
say,  or  rather  insinuate,  the  authors  of  such  tales.  The  reasons  already 
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aangned  Aovr  tbat  the  inannation  is  not  tnie.  The  trae  inference  le 
tbat  the  opinions  whicb  society  at  laz^e  fonns  of  its  individual  members 
are  of  necessity  fonned  upon  scanty  and  insufficient  materials,  and  would 
properly  be  described  as  yeiy  unjust  if  the  justice  of  an  opinion  impUed 
its  trudi.  They  are  in  Act  no  more  than  guesses,  which  people  are 
obliged  to  make  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  they  can,  but  which 
the  subjects  of  them  ought  to  disregard,  or,  at  all  events,  to  view  with 
something  veiy  like  indifference.  Justice,  in  fict,  is  a  quality  not  to  be 
expected  from  society.  It  is  not  a  judge  and  is  not  bound  to  be  Just,  and 
it  is  therefore  foolish  to  reproach  it  with  injustice.  The  true  inference 
from  the  sufferings  of  Miss  Brock  is,  that  a  wise  man  or  woman  will  do 
his  or  her  best  to  cultivnte  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  of  skin,  and  to 
be  as  independent  of  their  neighbours'  opinions  as  they  can  manage  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  things  makes  it  extremely  hard 
ibr  a  woman  to  do  this,  and  the  effort  to  do  it,  especially  if  it  is  suc^ 
cessful,  will  deprive  her  of  some  attractions,  but  this  is  an  inevitable 
evil.  The  wcnrld  is  not  so  constituted  that  everybody  can  be  happy  under 
all  circumstances; 'and  almost  all  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  proceeds 
from  a  tacit  assumption  that  it  is.  A  beautiful  and  attractive  woman 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  object  in  nature.  She  meets  with  a  degree 
of  attention,  deference,  flattery,  and  even  of  sincere  and  genuine  homage, 
which  to  male  observers  seems  enough  to  turn  the  strongest  head, 
and  to  constitute  tlio  most  intoxicating  draught  which  can  bo  oflorcd  to 
he  lips  of  any  liuman  creature.  This  is  very  like  investing  one's  money 
in  limited  liability  companies.  You  may  and  perhaps  do  get  20  per  cent, 
for  it,  but  you  may  waka  up  one  morning  and  find  yourself  destitute. 
High  interest,  in  enjoyment  as  well  as  in  trade,  means  bad  security,  and 
Miss  Brook,  and  other  young  women  like  her,  hold  their  pleasure  by  the 
tenure  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  society  which  wor-shipa  them.  If  the 
bargain  suits  both  parties,  there  is  no  particular  harm  done.  Miss  Brook 
gets  her  incense,  the  world  at  large  judges  her  conduct  by  a  practical  rule 
which  gives  a  right  result — say  five  times  in  seven — one  ot'  the  unlucky 
chances  falls  to  her.  It  is  very  proper  that  the  rules  of  tlie  game  should 
be  known,  but  the  players  must  not  want  to  draw  stakes  if  the  luck  goes 
against  them,  and  the  bystanders,  when  asked  to  pity  the  losers,  may  be 
excused  for  saying  that  nobody  forced  them  to  try  their  luck.  Those 
who  associate  with  a  small  numbor  of  tnthnate  friends  will  for  the  most 
part  have  Iheir  conduot  fiurly  judged.  J£  they  allow  their  bappineai  to 
depend  on  lSb»  cpinioii  of  »  laige  nomber,  they  allow  it  to  depend  on  an 
opinion  which  most  of  ncocsdiy  be  fonned  on  very  imperfoet  materials. 

Another  obeervatioa  which  suoh  stories  as  Xoit  and  Saved  sqggest 
arises  irom  the  ccmmon  criticisms  upon  them.   They  are  always  attacked 
by  the  same  thrust  and  defended  by  the  same  parry.   What  an  immoral, 
book  this  is,  saya  the  oritia  I  must  paint  the  wodd  as  I  find  it,  says  the 
author.  Tes^  but  you  should  not  be  prurient,  says  the  critic.  No  mor 
I  am,  replies  the  author.  The  last  issue— prurient  or  not  prurient- 
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Involves  a  clini'rent  question  in  respect  to  every  book  concerning  wLich  it 
is  raised,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here.  The  other — the  general 
qtieBtion — ^whether  such  books  as  Lost  and  Saved  arc  in  their  own  nature 
objectionable,  however  well  thej  may  be  executed,  is  one  of  wider 
interesti  and  calla  for  one  or  two  obaeprntionB  which  are  frequently 
omitted  in  diaeossing  it.  In  the  first  plaed  it  i«  perfeetlj  clear  that 
BOthiog  but  the  most  wretched  prudery  would  describe  as  necessarily 
inu^oral  a  work  of  great  genius— the  CEd^^  Mex,  for  instanoe — because 
it  turned  upon  a  revolting  incident;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
ordinary  run  of  novels  with  a  moral  purpose  bave  no  daim  at  all  to  be 
judged  on  the  principles  which  are  proper  in  diseusnng  the  moral  value 
of  books  of  that  order.  They  m  almost  universally  pamphlets  conceived 
from  a  sentimental  instead  of  a  dogmatio  point  of  view.  Such  being  their 
position,  the  true  objection  to  them  is  not  that  the  doctrine  which  their 
author  means  to  insinuate  would  be  immoral  if  it  were  advocated  in  ex- 
press words^  but  that  by  addressiqg  the  imagination  instead  of  the  reason 
they  tend  to  set  the  mind  as  it  were  on  a  wrong  scent— to  draw  it  away 
from  the  broader  and  weightier  matteza  of  the  moral  law  to  dwell  upon 
byways  and  exceptional  cases,  which  to  the  great  moss  of  mankind  are 
not  <mly  not  instructive,  but  positively  injurious.  Probably  there  are 
oases  in  which  falsehood  is  justifiaUe,  but  if  a  puu  were  to  write  a 
nqvel  the  point  of  which  was  to  show  what  the  cases  are  in  which  a 
gpod  man  or  lovely  woman  was  wzangfnlly  punished  for  a  laudable  lie, 
it  would  be  a  very  bad  sen  icc  to  morality.  The  mind  had  much  better 
be  led  into  other  paths.  In  the  same  way  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  eommon  rules  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  do  not  i^lyt  but  it  is 
not  a  wholesome  thing  to  seek  them  out  and  dweU  upon  them.  The 
objections,  indeed,  are  stronger  in  this  than  in  other  cases  of  immorality, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  mention.  If  such  matters  are  to  be  discussed, 
they  should  be  discussed  in  the  most  direct  and  abstract  manner.  A 
novelist,  who  is  not  a  person  of  the  highest  genius,  writing  a  work  to  last 
for  all  Siges,  should  nevef  forget  the  old  motto — Virginiitvu  jpuerisque* 
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^  Goma  to  ib«  opera  "  is  a  veiy  dUferent  thing  now-a-dayt  from  iHiat  it 
was  thirty  yean  ago;  and  the  eeaaon  which  haa  jnat  eloaed  aoggette 
atrauge  oompariaons  to  those  whoee  memories  carry  them  back  a  Uttle. 
It  has  seen  two  bouses  open  four,  and  sometimea  fiTe,  nights  a  wedc. 
This,  of  itself,  plainly  mnrks  the  ftct  that  the  opera  has  ceased  to  be  an 
aristocratic  luxury,  and  has  become  a  pablio  entertainment.  The  change 
implies  both  gain  and  lota.  The  enormous  diffusion  of  wealth,  bringing 
with  it  not  only  an  universal  increase  in  ezx>6nditure,  but  also  a  more 
stiennoas  ambition  in  all  classes  to  emnlate  the  style  of  living  and  share 
the  enjoyments  of  the  Upper  Ten,  has  crowded  the  stalls  and  boxes  of  the 
opera,  and  scattered  tweed  suits  and  wide-awakes  over  the  Continent,  in 
the  persons  of  pleasure-seelccrs,  who,  in  my  young  days,  would  have  been 
seen  in  the  gallery  (if  seen  at  the  o])eni  at  all,  which  waa  rare),  or  on  the 
sands  of  Margate  and  the  shingles  of  Brighton. 

Something  of  tliis  change  is  due  to  a  more  diffused  love  of  music  and 
a  more  developed  culture.  There  are  still  numbers  who  go  to  the  opera 
because  "  scjciety  "  goes  there,  rather  than  because  music  has  any  charms 
for  them.  Jt  is  not  every  tweed  suit  which  moves  across  the  Prndo,  tho 
Campagua,  or  the  Graben,  or  languishes  in  picture-galK'ries  and  cathedrals, 
from  any  genuine  impulse  deeper  than  that  of  "following  the  fashion.'* 
It  was  always  so ;  it  will  be  always  so.  Pleasure-seeking  is  a  grim 
business  to  many  ;  and  of  all  pleasures  that  of  Art  is  the  most  commonly 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  although  tlie  opera  is  to  a  large 
class  merely  a  place  of  parade,  and  would  be  deserted  if  music  were  its 
attraction,  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  class  to  whom  music  is  one  of 
the  highest  ejijoymcnts  ;  together,  these  classes  make  up  a  public,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  a  single  theatre,  open  two  or  three 
nights  a  week.  Tho  aristocratic  prestige  has  gone.  The  pul>lic  in.sists  on 
its  amusement.  It  is  as  with  the  Grand  Tour  formerly  performed  by  a 
few  of  the  wealthy,  now  the  holiday  of  professional  men,  Government 
clerks,  and  shopkeepers,  great  and  small.  In  the  old  days  there  was  a 
certain  distinction  attained  by  a  visit  to  Paris  or  Florence,  which  is  now 
secured  only  by  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  or  a  flirtation  with  the 
Amazons  of  Dahomey.  The  Continent  has  become  our  watering-place ; 
the  opera  our  amusement  There  are  those  who  deplore  thia  change. 
People  prone  to  exdnsivenefls  (and  it  is  whispered  that  the  English  are 
not  always  free  from  this  tendency)  regret  the  universal  presence  of 
Murray  and  the  wide  difftudon  of  the  British  accent ;  while  those  who 
aza  bat  moderately  pleased  at  meeting  their  countrymen  abroad  (and  I 
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have  known  it  maiulaincd  that  "  the  English  one  meets  abroad  "  are  not 
always  fascinating)  protest  that  tlie  Continent  is  Bpoilcd.  Probably  they 
think  the  opera  ruined,  now  it  is  no  longer  exclusive. 

Ruined  or  not,  it  is  certainly  changed.  I  recall  the  days  when  it  was 
almost  a  private  afTuir,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  subscription,  and 
visited  night  after  night  by  the  same  sets.  In  those  glorious  days  (think 
of  it,  reader!)  we  could  know  the  aristocracy  (by  sight  and  name),  and 
impress  country  cousins  with  our  terrible  familiarity,  as  the  occupants  of 
box  aAcr  box  and  stall  ader  stall  were  glibly  named.  There  were  but 
two  performances  in  each  week — ^Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  A  short  opera 
and  a  long  ballet  Ibrmed  the  regular  bill  of  fore.  Thoee  ware  the  days 
of  ballet  (which  I  am  happy  to  say  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  dwindled 
to  a  dirertisB^enty  very  little  dlTerting),  and  a  new  dancer  was  aa 
mneh  canvassed  as  a  new  singer.  And  ye  later  glories,  TagUoni,  Ellslcr, 
Cento,  ye  were  indeed  worA  talking  about ! 

How  modestly  the  bill  of  the  day  peeped  forth  under  the  piazza 
(and  only  there),  challeoging  small  attention  fVom  the  passers-by,  though 
it  bore  ihe  names  of  Pasta,  Bonsi  di  Begnis,  Caiadori,  Blasis,  Gorioni, 
Donzelli,  and  others;  names  of  magic  power  to  me  who  used  to  paxise 
befinre  the  dark  and  silent  houses  with  cnxious  glances  at  the  groups  of 
BsUow  foreigners  loongmg  about,  smoking  dgaxettes,  impressing  me  with 
aomething  of  the  mysterious  charm  felt  in  a  half-empty  theatre  before  the 
green  curtain  was  raised,  which  waa  to  open  worlds  of  splendour  to 
nvished  eyes.  I  had  occasionally  tasted  of  opexado  joya^  and  I  read 
every  bill  with  unspeakable  longings,  till  I  became  as  learned  in  musical 
oelebrities  as  a  reader  of  catalegues  becomes  in  literature. 

Shall  I  ever  again  enjoy  the  opera  aa  I  enjoyed  it  then  ?  Hy  place 
waa  habitually  in  the  galleiy,  which  in  those  days  was  xaiely  filled. 
Hie  servants  of  the  nobility,  a  few  forogners  (with  an  aroma  of  garlie), 
and  a  few  lovers  of  music,  were  to  be  seen  there ;  but  the  public  never 
presented  itself;  the  public  never  thoqght  of  the  opera.  Years  rolled  on, 
and  the  public  began  to  oi;erflow  the  gallery.  To  meet  the  inereaauig 
demand  for  places  in  all  parts  of  the  house  "  extra  nights "  were  occa- 
sionally given  on  Thursdays.  In  time  Thursdays  became  regular  extra 
nights ;  then  subscription  nights ;  tUl  now  we  have  Mondays  and  Fridays 
added  as  eztrss;  and  this  not  in  one  house,  but,  since  1847,  in  two 
houses. 

Naturally,  while  such  changes  were  in  progress  my  beloved  gallery 
could  not  remain  unchanged.  Instead  of  the  cheap  and  certain  seat,  we 
had  soon  to  struggle  for  a  place  at  all,  after  waiting  outside,  under  the 
piazza,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  after  a  rush  upstairs  little  less 
violent  than  the  rush  at  the  pit  on  Lind  nighta ;  only,  as  the  gallery 
visitors  were  mostly  men,  the  vehemence  of  the  struggle  Avas  mitigated — 
for  in  screaming  and  crushing,  women  arc  terrible.  The  first  innovation 
of  gallery  stalls,  depriving  us  of  the  two  front  rows  for  which  we  had  gal- 
lantly waited  and  pushed,  was  received  with  grim  disgust.   Now  there 
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are  Binlls  tt  three  difftne&t  prices ;  and  there  will  probably  looii  cease 
to  be  a  gallery ;  but  as  I  nerer  venture  up  ao  bigb  now-a>dayB^  I  can 
hear  of  the  ohange  irith  great  eqoaQimity.  The  jit  also,  which  used  to 
be  delightful,  and  magnifioent  in  toilettes,  when  there  were  only  three 
rows  of  stalls,  has  gradually  diminished  in  space  and  splendour;  and  at 
Covent  Garden  five  extra  rows  of  stalls  haye  been  added  since  1862 — ^not 
by  any  means  to  the  comfort  of  the  Titttors,  since  the  rows  haye  been 
brought  closer  together,  and  the  skirts  of  the  Mr  bat  irrational  sez  have 
to  paas  between  them,  as  if  through  Caudine  Forks.  And  where  is  Fops* 
Alley,  with  its  company  of  swells  and  senators,  men  of  irreproachable 
(thoqgh  slightly  hideous)  costume^  and  names  ftmous  through  the  land? 
Where  is  the  once  illustrious  omnibus  box,  with  its  krynona  turned  upon 
wicked  little  dlanMiffes^  where  the  grand  company  once  resplendent  in 
the  first  tier?  On  subeeription  nights  a  royal  person^ge^  or  a  great  lady, 
may  still  be  seen,  no  doubt;  but  one  is  never  sure  that  die  next  box  will 
not  be  occupied  by  a  Jew  money-lender  and  his  Hebrew  bride^  or  by 
foreign  singers  and  their  friends,  or  by  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  their 
friends,  not  to  speak  of  the  people  who  seem  to  have  been  **  sent  for.*' 
This  is  a  great  affliction  to  those  who  go  to  the  opera  for  the  onnpany, 
and  who  would  like  no  "  nobodies  "  (but  themselves)  to  be  present. 

Great  also  are  tlie  changes  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage.  In  my 
early  days  the  orchestra,  led  by  Spagnoletti,  the  first  violin,  was  in  no 
respect  comparable  to  what  it  has  become  under  Costa.  It  was  poor  and 
thin ;  but  the  chief  performers  stood  on  a  sort  of  friendly  looting  with  the 
audience,  especially  Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  whose  fine  passages  were 
always  honoured  with  special  plaudits.  In  another  respect  also  it  more 
than  compensated  for  its  comparative  inferiority — ^I  mean  as  an  accom- 
paniment and  sustainment  of  the  singing:  it  never  mercilessly  drowned 
the  singers,  or  forced  them  into  the  screams  and  shouts,  ns  our  present 
orchestra  too  uniformly  does.  Costa  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  band, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Costa;  but  he  has  Ics  cl'fauta  de  ses 
qualite's,  and  commits  the  very  serious  mistake  of  forgetting  the  singers. 
He  should  reflect  that  if  it  be  glorious  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  it  is 
tyrannous,  except  upon  gigantic  occasions,  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Let  hia 
overtures,  marches,  symphonies,  and  finales  be  as  brilliant  and  as  overpower- 
ing in  sonority  as  he  pleases;  but  let  him  remember  that  we  pay  our 
money  to  hear  the  singers,  and  not  simply  to  see  them  waving  their  arms 
and  opening  their  mouths.  While  I  am  objecting,  I  will  also  add  that 
Costa  not  unfrequently  so  accelerates  the  time  as  to  pasa  over  the  line 
which  separates  brio  from  vulgarity. 

The  loss  of  the  ballet  would,  to  my  taste,  be  a  pure  gain,  since,  in 
spite  of  the  exceptional  charms  of  a  Taglioni,  an  Elssler,  or  a  Cerito,  auy- 
tliing  more  dreary  or  unmeaning  than  the  eternal  pirouettes  and  grimaces 
which  were,  and  are,  presented  as  dancing,  cannot  easily  be  matched. 
Decency  ap:u  t,  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle.  Not,  however,  to  quarrel  with 
the  taste  uf  others,  and  not  to  deny  tiiat  many  persons  went  to  the  theutiQ 
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mninly  Tor  tLe  bnllc  t,  I  FuVimit  Unit  the  old  ])l;in  of  Eoparatinor  the  opera 
frnm  tliL'  Ifullct  was  iiiliniicly  prefi-raljlc  to  tlio  mod«n'n  French  plan  of 
tliru^tiiig  lia!l(  t  irito  opera,  thus  forcing  us  to  have  both,  ■Nvlictlur  we  like 
both  or  not.  After  an  Q^ldtpus  or  an  Agamemnon  the  Athenians  might 
enjoy  tl.eir  satiric  play  ;  .n^,  after  Othdlo  or  the  School  for  Scnnualy  wc 
have  enjoyed  a  l.uce.  In  hUc  niann.or,  after  an  opera,  those  who  enjoy 
the  grimaces  and  distortions  of  niodern  hallet  may  stay  till  niidniijht 
contcmplatiiic^  Mich  graces.  But  to  lengthen  out  an  opera  by  the  in- 
congruous aiiinixturo  of  a  divertissement,  is  like  phiying  Box  and  Cox 
between  the  third  and  Ibiu'^h  acts  of  Othello,  ^bull  we  ever  return  to 
the  oKl  plan  ? 

INIy  earliest  recollections  of  the  opera  arc  of  the  days  when  Sontag  was 
the  maflness  of  the  hour — the  Jenny  Lind  ot  an  aris.tocratic  public.  But 
these  memories  are  vague.  Burninjly  vivid  is  the  memory  of  Pa^ta,  the 
unapproachable:  she  stands  out,  like  Kean,  Paganiui,  and  Kachel,  among 
my  artistic  e.xpericnccs,  as  something  quite  t;j)ecial  and  unforgettable. 
Merely  because  ho  sang  with  her,  I  aU*^  renieuiber  Curioni,  who,  I  fear, 
xras  a  stick.  It  is  with  Grisi's  first  season  that  my  steady  vis^ion  of  the 
past  begins :  and  what  a  succession  of  triumphs  were  those  seasons  in 
nrhich  she  conquered  and  held  her  public,  aided  by  Rubini,  TamburiDi, 
and  L&blaehe  t  Sufier  me  lor  m  momeiit  to  call  ap  thoBe  vanuhed  images 
with  which  to  nwnj  zeaden  must  oonneet  enchanting  memoriea. 

It  was  nnfortnnate  for  Grin's  fitma  mth  the  present  generation  thai 
ahe  oonMnued  on  the  stage  many  years  aikr  %hc  glory  of  her  Toice  and 
person  had  faded*  She  was  to  the  last  deservedly  a  gi  eat  attraction ;  no 
one  oonid  rival  her  in  her  own  |  arts  j  and  ^'old  Grisi,**  as  she  wa^  half 
afiectionately  called,  proved  better  worth  seeing  and  hearing  than  the 
younger  tvnlt  who  tried  to  wrest  the  sceptre  her.  Nevertheleas» 
it  is  only  those  who  heard  her  between  the  years  183i  and  1844 
have  a  real  conception  of  that  matchless  voice  and  superb  beauty 
which  placed  her  above  all  the  operatic  heroines  of  onr  time.  There 
have  been  finer  singen  and  greater  actresses,  bnt  no  one  has  been  at  once 
ao  beautiful  and  impassioned ;  no  one  has  united  her  excellences;  no  one 
haa  been  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Elvira^  in  /  PwriUaU^  has  since  been 
played  by  Persiani,  lind,  and  Bosio;  nevertheless  the  opera  has  been  a 
failure  since  Grisi  ceased  to  play  in  it.  The  part  of  Luarezia  Borgia  waa 
written  for  Caroline  Ungher;  I  saw  her  play  it  many  times,  and  thought 
no  one  could  surpass  her  in  it;  bnt  when  the  opera  was  produced  in 
London,  I  confessed  that  the  feverish  passion  of  Ungher  was  many 
degrees  less  admirable  than  the  terrible  beauty  and  large  style  of  Grisi. 
Noma,  Donna  Anna,  iSiefBiramufe,  Nina,  Norma — ^what  visions  they  were  t 

As  an  actress  Grisi  was  not  eminently  intelligent ;  but  she  was  simple 
and  passionate ;  slie  personated  every  part — spoke  through  it,  felt  through 
it,  carried  it  directly  home  to  your  imagination,  so  that  you  never  felt 
she  was  wearing  a  mask.  Her  efficfs  were  not  produced  by  cleverly 
imagined  details ;  her    business "  was  generally  borrowed,  or,  when 
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iorentocl,  wns  not  rpmarkal)lc;  but  with  the  large  siiopUcitjr  of  ft  few 
certain  outlines  she  placed  the  character  clearly  before  yon.  In  comedy 
she  iras  not  refined,  not  intolligent|  not  coquettish,  but  joyous,  hearty, 
beautifully  free  from  ▼u^;ari1y,  native  or  affected.  In  tragedy  eIic  could 
abandon  herself  to  impulse  without  ever  becoming  unbeautiful ;  and  a^ 
genuine  was  the  passion,  that  it  moved  yon  on  the  fiftieth  night  as  on  the 
first.  The  grand  fury  of  Lucrezia,  when  the  maak  la  torn  from  her  fac^ 
and  the  sweep  of  terrible  wrath  when  Norma  discovera  her  loTer*s  faith- 
lessness, were  like  the  great  moments  of  Edmund  Kcan. 

Rubini,  so  indelibly  associated  with  her,  was  a  marvellous  singery  and, 
until  his  failing  voice  made  him  resort  to  a  provoking  system  of  alternate 
shout  and  whisper,  no  such  tenor  was  to  be  heanl.  But  as  an  actor  he  was 
null.  He  had  no  idea  of  costume,  and  was  often  saved  from  being  "  a  guy  " 
only  by  his  unaflectc  J  bearing.  lie  had  neither  grace  nor  cuergy  ;  moving 
about  the  stage  with  an  indifFcrcnce  which  was  at  times  exasperating,  and 
which  you  may  how  see  reproduced  in  the  dreary  languor  of  Giuglini,  without 
the  compensating  charms  of  voice  and  8!yle.  lUibini,  in  great  moments,  made 
his  voice  act  lor  liim  ,  md  I  doubt  whether  Rachel  herself  ever  threw 
more  intense  expression  into  a  passage  tl.an  Kubini  threw  into  the  curse 
in  Lucia.  As  I  said,  he  was  a  consimimatc  singer,  and  in  grand  bursts  of 
bravura  he  carried  us  ti)  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture.  Nwerthelcss, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  Mario  v/ouU  have  been  preferred  by  most  peo]iie, 
when  Mario  had  learned  to  act,  and  had  not  lost  his  delicious  voice.  He 
is  undoubtedly  tlie  tenor  to  pair  off  with  Grisi,  for  the  rare  union  of 
qualities.  So  picturesque,  so  handsome,  so  graceful  a  tenor,  who  is  also 
BO  .idmirable  an  actor,  has  not  been  seen  ;  and  if  he  could  never  sing  like 
Kubini,  slill  one  cannot  imagine  Rubini  as  Haoul,  John  Leydettf  or 
Gcnnaro  Kitisfying  the  public  which  has  seen  Mario. 

Tamburini  was  a  very  handsome  man  with  a  superb  voice,  and  great 
power  of  llorid  execution,  lie  was  a  capital  favourite  with  the  public, 
but  I  do  not  recall  him  with  the  same  fervor  as  the  others.  His  acting 
was  animated  and  respectable,  never  above  the  line.  In  Assur  and 
Fernando  he  was  very  line.  In  Don  Juan  he  was  rather  vulgar,  and  in 
Fi'jaro  fuEsy,  not  funny.  The  acting  of  Bonconi  as  far  tnmaoen^a  tho 
acting  of  Tamburini,  as  the  singing  of  Tambnrini  transcended  the  singjng 
ofRonconi. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  thee,  moompanblB  Lablacha?  .  The  ^B^^ 
expression  of  opinion  mnat  aound  like  hyperbole  to  thoae  who  do  nol 
remember  that  imriTaUed  artist;  while  feet  thoae  who  do  remember  him, 
critidam,  if  it  took  the  perrerae  ibrm  of  oljeotton,  would  aeem  like  an 
inanlt.  Other  aingera  have  been  admired;  Lablaohe  waa  loved.  Heyraa 
eertainly  one  of  the  grandeat-lookiog  men  erer  aeen,  and  had  the  most 
superb  voice  that  haa  been  heard  in  onr  time,  ao  full,  reaonant,  and  equal, 
hltndmg  so  perfectly  with  other  Toices,  supporting  them  with  firm  staccato 
notea  like  the  notea  of  an  organ,  and  Uading  them  like  a  clarion.  Great 
in  tragedy,  and  great  in  riotoua  humour,  the  grandeur  and  paanon  of  the 
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one  never  prercuted  the  most  fanciful  exnjrgoration  in  the  other ;  and  he 
had  the  immense  superiority  over  Ronconi  that  his  lazzi  never  descended 
to  vulgarity.  Konconi,  so  fine  in  passionate  scenes,  is  too  apf,  in  force,  to 
seek  laughter  by  means  such  ns  Wriglit  at  the  Adelphi  found  unliappily 
Buccessfui.  Lubluche  never  erred  thus;  a  native  refinement  and  a 
genuine  humour  always  kept  him  within  each  limits  as  the  most  fastidious 
would  fix. 

This  remarkable  quartette,  the  delight  of  the  public  for  so  many  years, 
made  ample  amends  for  a  thin  orchestra,  wretched  chorus,  and  the  worst 
possible  stage  decoration.  We  never  thought  of  anything  in  those  days 
but  the  music  and  the  singers.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  our  attention 
claimed  more  by  actors,  spectacles,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  happy  if  we 
could  now  and  then  hear  some  good  singing.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  those  day?,  when  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti  were  enchanting 
the  audiences  with  music  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  nuisic, 
the  critics  vociferously  declaimed  against  it  as  trash — mere  ear-catching 
frivolity.  Little  to  the  credit  of  critics  is  the  fact  that  they  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  what  is  novel  in  Art,  and  always  presuppose  that  what 
is  popular  must  be  worthless.  Not  in  music  alone,  but  in  all  tlie  Arts, 
they  reject  what  is  new  because  it  is  new,  that  is  to  say,  because  it 
varies  from  the  old  forms  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  admire. 
Style  always  puts  them  out,  until  it  has  become  classical.  Individuality 
seems  eceentrieity.  Instead  of  being  grateful  for  novelty,  they  seem  to 
resent  it  as  an  impertinence.  At  the  present  day  it  sounds  strange  to 
hear  of  the  persistent  opposition  which  resisted  Beethoven,  and  of  the 
scorn  which  saluted  the  genial  inipiiatioii  of  Boinni ;  yet  nothbg  is  more 
probfthle  than  that  a  new  BeeOioireii  aiid  »  new  Roaiiiii— men  at  original 
and  indiTidual — ^woold  be  lejected  to-moixow.  I  once  heaid  an  eminent 
mnsieian  candidly  oonftsa  that  he  at  first  looked  npoo  Boodni  aa  destined 
to  pass  away  with  the  hour  $  and  he  coniesfled  this  at  a  time  when  be  had 
learned  to  regard  Boarini  as  coie  of  the  greatest  of  musical  writers.  I,  too, 
remember  Boasini  bemg  decried  because  he  was  not  M oaart  or  Haydn ; 
while  Bellini  and  Doniaetti  were  spoken  of  with  measoreless  contempt. 
To-dajr  the  men  who  aneered  at  these  writers  are  sneering  at  Yerdi:  an 
inferior  genius  certainly,  but  still  a  writer  who  haa  the  poetic  gift  of 
mdody.  Fkedsely  because  melody  is  not  a  thiiig  of  art,  it  is  held  cheap 
by  the  critics.  Fortunately,  the  public  rectifies  this  error ;  and  among 
the  probable  advantages  which  will  result  firom  the  democratization  of  the 
opera  is  that  of  a  greater  chance,  because  a  wider  field,  for  compoaeia;  the 
prgudioes  of  connoiBaeura  are  less  influential  when  there  is  a  large  publio 
to  whom  the  composer  can  appeaL  The  public  Judges  with  ita  ears,  and 
not  according  to  critical  canons ;  if  music  moves  and  delights  us,  we  are 
Toy  tolerant  of  outraged  orthodoxies ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  by  no  means  exquisite  in  taste,  it  is  also  true  that  among 
the  mass  there  are  all  degrees;  and,  therefui-e,  when  a  man  of  genius  can 
present  his  work  to  a  crowd,  all  who  in  that  crowd  have  any  real  affinity 
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whh  the  work  will  -welcome  it.  Agriinst  a  closed  corporation  it  is  hopeless 
to  struggle;  from  an  audience  of  critics,  no  novel  v>  oik  could  hope  for 
recognition.  When  the  public  has  accepted  the  work,  and  the  cultivated 
connoisseurs  have  assigned  its  rank,  then  the  critics  will  enlarge  their 
canons  for  its  reception.  It  is  tlms  that  Kossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti 
Lave  triumphed  over  opposition.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  bo  said  on 
the  other  side,  especially  as  to  the  e.xclusion  of  noble  music,  owing  to  the 
impatience  of  the  uneducated  ear.  A  more  refined  sensibility  would 
•asoredly  banish  Flotow,  and  i^clcome  GlUck;  would  care  less  for  La 
Traviataf  and  more  for  Fidelio ;  it  would  also  be  less  tolerant  of  vulgar 
attnetimii  in  the  shape  of  spectacle.  But  this  ene  must  hope  will  come. 
The  pnblie  taste  has  abeadj  been  greatlj  elevated ;  and  just  as  the  desire 
Ibr  reading,  which  is  at  first  atimnhited  by  trashj  nordsi  rises  at  last  into 
a  sensibiti^  fin*  higher  literatnre^  so  we  may  hope  that  the  delight  in 
mnsio  of  a  lower  order  mi^  be  the  ibandation  of  a  genuine  delight  in  the 
h^hest 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  just  now  the  changes  are  taking 
a  dai^gerons  direction.  Partly  from  inherenti  and  partly  fhns  accidental 
canses,  the  nauical  element  of  opera  has  become  more  and  more  subordi- 
nate to  the  dramaties  •n^t  *  natural  dflgradatico,  the  dramatic  element 
has  all  over  Europe  succumbed  more  and  more  to  the  tkioineal  element. 
The  drama  was  first  sti-ipped  of  its  poetry  and  character,  in  lavour  of 
press  and  situation*  It  rapidly  passed  to  spectacle  and  sensstion  scenes.** 
The  ideal  was  replaced  by  the  domestic  Comedy  gave  way  to  fioee  and 
estnmtganza.  The  audiences  became  more  numerous,  and  arts  which 
delight  the  mob  were  found  both  easier  to  present,  and  more  attraetive 
when  preesnted.  This  also  has  been  the  course  of  opera  ;  the  theatrical 
element  has  gained  predominance.  Melody  is  to  opera  what  poetry  is  to 
the  drama ;  in  proportion  as  this^  the  highest  source  of  enjoyment,  is 
weak  and  tentaliTe^  the  lower  sources  are  invoked ;  and  the  composer  who 
ibds  himself  deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  relies  on  his  "  treatment  *'  of 
the  orchestra,  the  piquancy  of  his  ballet,  or  the  tempest  of  his  climaxes. 
In  lieu  of  a  lyric  to  touch  the  feelings,  he  presents  us  with  a  procession 
of  vast  splendour.  Instead  of  expressing  musical  enudiontf  he  is  ingo* 
nious  in  expresnng  meanings :  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  opera  were  to  make 
musical  phrases  follow  closely  the  various  meanings  of  the  words.  The 
dimaz  of  this  error  is  seen  in  the  theory  and  later  operas  of  Wagner ;  and 
it  may  be  lucky  that  such  a  redvctio  ad  absurdum  has  so  soon  been 
achieved.  Let  any  one  hear  Lohengrin  and  La  Gazza  Ladra  on  two 
consecutive  nights,  and  decide  between  Meaniug  and  Melody  ! 

The  accidental  causes  to  which  allusion  M'as  just  made  are  chiefly  the 
absence  of  melodists  and  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer.  Germany  has  no 
melodist  at  present.  Italy  has  one  in  Verdi ;  but  his  limited,  vehement, 
feverish,  and  careless  genius  is  on  the  avIioIc  disastrous,  not  simply  from 
its  ruinous  effect  on  singers,  but  also  from  its  giving  opera  a  markedly 
melodramatic  tendency.   Uis  operas  are  French  plays  set  to  music   I  do 
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not  refer  to  the  fact  tint  scrcral  of  tliem  are  actual  Terrions  of  dramns  ; 
but  to  tbe  moire  dgnificant  fact  that  all  of  them  are  animated  with  the 
feverish,  cxn?-craterl,  nnloTelj  Spirit  which  reigns  on  the  stages  of  the 
Boulevards.  Verdi  has  no  comedy,  not  even  ft  emile ;  he  lias  little  grace, 
and  his  tenderness  is  apt  to  be  bitter.  His  passion  is  mostly  qiK  rulous, 
screaming,  ignoble.  He  is  a  noisy  and  fatiguing  writer;  but  young 
Italy  applauda  him,  and  Europe  accepts  him  because  of  a  real  Tela  of 
melody. 

The  immense  talent  of  Meyerbeer  has  enabled  him  to  cstal^lish  a 
new  kind  of  musical  entertainment,  containing,  it  fnust  be  confupscfl,  nnich 
less  of  the  musical  than  the  theatrical,  but  combined  with  a  skill  -which 
is  irredstible.  As  a  variety  his  operas  are  welcome.  If  one  could  hear 
tliom  occasionally  after  Mozart,  GlUck,  Rossini,  and  the  rest,  they  would 
be  delightful;  but  unhappily  their  neat  attractiveness  to  the  mass  gives 
them  a  fatal  eminence  ;  and  "  grand  opera  "  threatens  to  drive  viusical 
opera  from  the  stage.  The  danpcr  can  only  be  averted  by  the  fortunate 
appearance  of  several  fine  singers.  Mozart  and  Kc^sini  Avrote  for  accom- 
plished vocalists,  and  their  -works  cannot  efT^cfivoly  be  given  by  crude 
executants.  IJachcl  rrvivcd  tlic  classic  drama  of  France,  and  arrested  the 
danp^crous  tendencies  of  the  romantic  drama  for  a  time.  In  like  manner 
a  Grisi  or  Kubini,  adequately  supported,  will  revive  the  musical  drama. 
The  success  of  Patti  has  given  us  //  Barbiere  and  La  Gazza  Ladra, 
L'Eltsir  and  Don  Pa.^miale,  operas  which  cannot  be  cnbclive  with 
screamers  and  bawlers.  One  or  two  mnre  lucky  chance?,  and  Covent 
Garden  will  be  able  to  revive  operas  which  depend  more  on  their  music 
than  on  their  accessories. 

Without  taking  a  despondent  view  one  is,  however,  forced  to  confess 
that,  as  recrards  sinjrers,  the  present  condition  of  our  operatic  houses  is  far 
from  hopeful.  We  have  had  some  great  artists;  but  the  breaches  of  Time 
arc  becoming'  noticeable,  and  the  yoimg  aspirants  promise  little.  Look  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  has  three  sjdcndid  ruins  in  Mario,  Konconi,  and 
Formes.  They  exist  in  virtue  of  their  reputation.  They  have  ccascJ  to 
count  as  singers.  Mario,  graceful,  charming,  and  passionate  as  an  actor, 
may  still  be  seen  aud  heard  with  pleasure  in  light  parts — AlmavivOy  for 
instance,  or  the  Duke  in  Rigolttto^  or  Lionel  in  Maria — though  one  is 
always  trembling  lest  his  Toice  ehoatd  entirely  gire  way.  Bonconi,  also  a 
wonderfiil  actor,  is  worth  geeinff  for  the  sake  of  hia  passion  and  grotesque- 
ness,  bnt  hia  ainging  hardly  rises  now  abcre  that  of  a  'TauderiUe  singer — 
out  of  tmie.  Formes  haa  become  so  wretchedly  nneertain  aa  to  give  mm 
paiu  than  pleaanre.  Yet,  who  are  to  replace  these  ?  If  the  *'  old  guard 
ia  inyalided,  where  are  the  new  recruits  ?  Naudin  ia  not  the  tenor  to 
replace  Mario ;  Ciampl  cannot  be  offered  for  Bonconi ;  and  Obin  failed  to 
hold  the  place  of  Formes.  The  prospect  is  not  encouraging.  Tambcrlik 
remains,  with  all  his  fervour,  bnt  with  the  bloom  of  hia  voice  passed 
away.  Fanre  ia  the  only  male  artist  on  whom  we  can  confidently  count ; 
be  is  the  best  baritone  in  his  way  since  TamborlnL 
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WHh  tke|»fibe  tfMiMtheprospMtiBniorezadiatit.  PatU  is  deaerredljr 
%  great  fiiToarite,  and  is  verj  young.  She  cSontinues  steadily  improtin^i 
every  fhesh  character  being  a  fresh  triumph.  For  light  sparkling  xnusio 
and  coquettish  comedy  she  id  exquisitely  endotred.   Het  Toice  is  not  of 

the  most  charming  timhre,  but  it  is  extensive  in  compass,  ddicateljr 
flexible,  and  well  under  control.  Iler  acting  is  full  of  intelligence  and 
obatm.  But  Nature  hn«t  emphaticnlly  excluded  her  from  the  great  parts 
)if  seriotiA opera ;  and  the  repertory  of  Grisi  calls  ibr  another  artist :  this 
will  assuredly  not  be  Mdlle.  Fricci;  is  there  any  hope  of  its  being 
Mdlle.  Lucca?  I  fear  not  Her  success  in  Le$  Huguenots  was  certainly 
great  enough  to  make  ns  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  her  Aiture 
eareer,  but  at  present  she  has  almost  everything  to  Icam.  Her  voice  is 
penetrating  and  metallic,  not  sympathetic,  yet  its  ringing  eclat  seems  to 
delight  the  public.  Her  acting  is  at  present  in  a  lamentable  state  oi 
amateurishness  ;  lamentable,  not  because  she  is  stiff  and  awkward,  defects 
which  practice  may  remove,  but  because  she  is  so  utterly  insensible,  her 
face  during  the  tempest  of  emotion  being  quite  immovable.  No,  the  only 
successor  to  Grisi  at  present  acceptable  is  Titieus,  and  she  is  not  at 
Covent  Garden. 

There  is  no  denying  tliat  whatever  inferiority  in  otlicr  respects  maybe 
assigned  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  superiority  in  singers  and  in  enter- 
prise belongs  to  it.  Titicns,  Alhoni,  Trebelli,  Santley,  Giuglini,  and 
Sims  Reeves  have  made  the  theatre  a  formidalile  rival.  Then,  too,  the 
manager,  though  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his  promises,  has  at  least 
produced  two  now  operas,  Niccolb  de'  Lapi,  which  was  a  f;iilure,  and 
Faust,  an  immense  success.  He  has  also  revived  Oberon,  and  given  us 
Don  Giovanni  and  Le  Nozze.  Altogether  lovers  of  music  cannot  com- 
plain this  year  of  deficient  variety  or  interest  in  the  works  presented  at 
both  houses.  If  promises  on  both  sides  have  been  less  rigidly  adhered  to 
than  subscribers  may  approve,  and  it  the  caprices  of  singers  liave  thwarted 
the  intentions  of  managers,  still  tlie  works  actually  produced  have  been 
such  as  to  make  a  goodly  show.  At  Covent  Garden  we  have  had  nine- 
teen, by  Mozart,  Kossini,  Bellini,  Donizf.tti,  A'enli,  Auher,  Meyerbeer, 
Flotow,  and  G;iunod — namely,  Don  Giovaiint,  CluiiLiumt  Tell,  II  Bar- 
hiere,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  I  Purit  nii,  Norma,  La  Sonnambula,  Don  PaS' 
quale,  L'Elisir  dAmorc,  La  Fujiia,  Iiit/olet!o,  La  Traviata,  11  Trovatorc, 
Masaniello,  Les  Huguenots,  IjC  Prophete,  liobi  rt  le  Diable,  Marta,  and 
Faust.  We  have  not  heard  Otello,  Or/eo,  Fra  Diavoloj  VEtoile  du  Nord^ 
and  Verdi's  last  work,  La  Forza  del  Destino ;  and — ^for  which  we  may  bo 
thankful — M.  Flotow's  Stradella.  Surely,  when  the  desire  for  novelty 
if  so  great  that  even  M.  Flotow's  works  are  dragged  forward,  it  would 
be  worth  a  manager's  while  to  venture  on  those  noble  operas  of  Gliick, 
now  only  to  be  heard  in  Berlin  ?  At  Her  Majesty  s  Opera  we  have  had 
fewer  operas,  only  fifteen ;  in  twelve  of  which  Titiens  has  performed* 
These  operas  have  been  by  Mozart,  WebcT,  Hosidni,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  Meyerbeer,  Schirra,  and  Gounod— namely,  II  J)on  Ghvanni,  Z$ 
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NozzCf  Ohcron,  II  Barhtere,  Norma,  I  Furitam\  Lucia,  Lucrezi'a  di 
Borgia^  La  Figlia,  II  Trovafore,  La  Traviata^  II  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Leg 
Huguenots,  Niccold  de  Lapi,  and  Faust.  Of  the  new  singers  who  appeared 
during  the  season,  only  Mdlle.  Artot  can  be  considered  an  acquisition. 

The  one  musical  event  of  the  season  has  been  the  production  of  Faust. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  musical  drama  tBis  opera  is,  excusably, 
somewhat  overwelcomed ;  but,  allowing  critical  severity  to  make  what 
deductioDs  it  pleases,  and  M.  Goimod*8  rank  among  compocera  to  be  liotly 
diapnted,  no  one  will  deny  tbat  it  la  an  opera  of  xaie  alilH^  and  intereil. 
Popular  it  la,  and  must  be;  the  intenae  aoggeatiTenefla  of  its  aubject,  and 
the  bxiUian^  of  its  treatment,  are  eertain  to  delight  the  pnblie.  Unlike 
all  other  grand  operas,  it  ia  nnintemqptedly  engaging ;  and  for  fom  hoora 
holda  na  withoat  a  moment^a  weariness.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  ia  much 
to  be  desired,  nor  will  I  affirm  that  it  ever  rises  to  the  height  of  its  high 
aignment;'*  but  it  ia  very  interesting,  and  at  timea  Tery  aedoctive. 
Conaidering  how  much  of  its  effect  is  derived  from  approodmatmg  to 
Goethe's  matchlesa  poem,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  composer  waa 
not  aided  by  more  intelligent  librettists,  who  would  hare  seen  that  their 
commonplace  atage-carpentiy  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  conceptions 
of  genius. 

The  first  act  is  the  weakest — ^is,  indeed,  Tery  weak.  Its  adequate 
treatment  requires*  Beethoren.  He  alone,  of  all  known  composers,  would 
haTO  been  equal  to  the  mysteriona  sadness,  and  the  noble  aqgoiab,  of 
Eaust*s  soliloquy ;  and  he,  assuredly,  would  have  gn^pled  with  those 
scenes  which  M.  Gounod  haa  wisely  evaded — scenes  which,  though 
perilous,  offer  splendid  scope  to  a  composer :  I  mean  the  appearance  of  the 
Spirit,  in  his  garment  of  flame,  uttering  those  crushing  words  of  soom  :•— 

^Dn  gleidut  dem  Qeist^  dea  dn  begreiflrt 
SnditBBirl'' 

and  the  Easter  ITynm  breaking  in  upon  Faust's  despair,  very  inadequately 
replaced  by  the  chorus  of  peasants.  Throughout  tliis  act  M.  Gounod  is 
vague  and  tentative.  Even  Mephistopheles,  who  has  afterwards  a  marked 
individuality,  is  here  witliout  character. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  Kermessc,  and  its  joyous  strains  leaping 
from  group  to  group  ;  the  old  men's  chorus  especially  being  very  piquant, 
and  having  much  of  the  character  of  our  old  English  melodies.  Masterly  is 
the  skill  "with  wliich  the  various  motives  are  wrought  together  at  the  close. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  fine  opportunity  of  Auerbach's  cellar,  so  admirably 
Bcized  by  Prince  Radzivil,  in  his  felicitously  characteristic  music  to 
Goethe's  Faust,  should  have  been  evaded  by  M.  Gounod.  Meyerbeer 
would  certainly  not  have  given  up  such  a  chance  of  representing  the 
mirth  of  vulgar  sots,  and  the  irony  of  the  Flea-song.  M.  Gounod 
replaces  it  by  the  characterless  music  of  Wagner,  and  the  mediocre 
J>io  deir  or.  He  is,  however,  singularly  successful  in  the  delightful  waltz- 
chorus,  and  the  delicious  phrase,  only  too  proTokingly  briefj  with  which 
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UarguH  eroint  Hit  tftagt— 4x»di  belonging  to  Ms  fineit  inipimtionf. 
AltogiediMr  the  a«t  it  ddightihl.  In  point  of  effect  few  thipgs  are  finer 
than  the  loene  in  irhUik  the  itadents  aabdne  Mephiitoplielesy  by  pre- 
■enttng  tiie  eionet  of  their  iirorde — a  eoene  tnperbl/  declaimed  hj 
Santlqr,  and  findj  acted  hj  Fanre.  Bat  its  position  betrays  an  imperfect 
aense  of  constroetion :  the  cortain  ongfat  to  fiill  on  such  a  climax  as  that; 
or,  if  the  composer  diose  another  dimax,  there  was  one  at  hand  in  the 
exit  of  Maigsret  alter  rejecting  Faust's  advances;  this  would  hare  been 
a  climax  not  less  poetical  than  the  scene  with  the  crosses  was  theatrical ; 
it  would  have  left  the  emotions  tremulous  with  poetic  suggcstiuni. 
Instead  of  this,  the  effect  of  Margaret*s  appearance  is  blurred  by  the 
conmionplaoe  and  ineffective  resumption  of  the  waits  and  chorus^  which 
is  no  climax  at  all. 

The  third  act  is  Tery  effectiTCi  How  much  of  its  effect  is  due  to 
Goethe*s  incomparable  love-scene,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  when 
Faust  is  played  as  a  drama,  the  scene  has  a  witchery  surpassing  nil  otiier 
lore-scenes  on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  followed  pretty  closely  in  the  opei-a. 
The  opening  air  for  Siebel  is  pretty,  but  commonplace  ;  and  the  tenor 
air,  Salve  I  dimora  pura^  betrays  the  coraposcr's  melodic  poverty ;  it  is  a 
mere  feeling  about  for  melody,  with  one  or  two  sweet  phrases.  Then 
comes  the  ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule,  a  ballad  already  bo  set  that  a 
composer  might  well  feel  uncomfortable  in  re-setting  it.  M.  Gounod  has 
given  it  a  touching  quaintness  and  monotony.  The  casket  scene  was  a 
fine  opportunity,  but  has  not  been  adequately  rendered.  The  quartette 
which  follows  is  broken  and  tentative :  one  longs  for  a  gush  of  Italian 
largo  and  fervour.  A  similar  defect,  though  less  in  degree,  strikes  me  in 
the  love-duet  which  succeeds ;  and  most  people  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  critic  could  place  this  duet  above  the  great  duet  in 
Lfs  Hvguenots,  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated 
by  this,  that  after  the  passionate  scene  with  Baoul  and  Valentine,  any- 
thing else  would  be  an  anti-dimaz ;  whereas  after  the  scene  with  Faust 
and  Gretchen,  comes  the  sweet  ckae  of  Orefebhen  at  her  cssement  in  the 
moonlight,  confidiqg  the  thoog^  of  her  youQg  lore  to  the  quiet  air, — 
and  this  without  an  anti-elimax. 

Whoever  consideKt  Ae  separate  pieces  of  this  act,  and  remembers  the 
charmiiy  effect  whidi  it  produces  aa  a  whde^  will  see  that  a  delicate 
problem  in  operatic  art  is  before  him.  Separately,  none  of  the  pieces 
rouse  modi  enthusiasm ;  yet  the  whole  act  steeps  us  in  delicious  languor. 
Thia  is  greatly  due  to  Uie  poet  who  concdTed  the  scene;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  ftlidty  with  which  the  dramatic  leefinig  is  hept  up,  and  the 
skilfiil  blending  of  the  various  emotions. 

The  fourth  act  is  artftiUy  ecmttastsd  with  this  quiet  lore-seene.  It 
opens  xathsr  foebly,  but  tiie  i^rit-sturing  diorus  of  returned  soldiers, 
commonplaoe  in  motire^  yet  admirably  treated,  the  derilish  serenade  sung 
by  Mephisto  perhaps  the  meet  original  Ut  in  the  operap— the  trio  whidi 
SQoeeeds,  and  the  death  of  Valentme,  are  the  writiiig  cf  a  master;  and 
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pvcn  finer  in  composition  is  tlie  cathedral  scene,  with  its  contrasts  of 
solemn  gloom  .and  agonized  despair.  Tlie  music  of  Gretchen  might  hare 
been  more  passionate  and  pathetic;  but  the  effect  of  the  grim  tempter 
desolating  her  rouI  with  menaces  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  pealing 
organ  and  the  chanting  monks. 

The  opening  of  the  fifth  act — to  judge  from  the  score — is  judiciously 
omitted  in  London ;  and  we  have  only  the  brief  passionate  Rcene  in  the 
prison,  with  its  triumphant  climax,  the  sweep  of  which,  wli.n  Titiens 
sings  it,  is  irresistible.  Nothing  is  tolerable  after  such  a  climax.  Goethe 
felt  that  the  poem  shoold  clo.se  with  Gretohen*s  appealing  cry.  Instead  of 
this  poetic,  dramatici  and  musical  dose — thoronghly  satisfying  to  the 
mind— M.  Gounod  hts  flonsmttd  to  a  Ttt%ar  bit  of  rtige-^ffpentry  whieh 
parodiei  a  weU-known  picture ;  as  if  no  one  would  believe  iStmk  Ae  peov 
littie  Gretchen  was  eiTed,  unlen  they  witDeoied  her  mobbI  to  heaven  after 
llie  manlier  of  the  lait  aeene  in  a  panlonitflie. 

Having  thai  hrieBy  indicated  aa  opinian  of  the  ■eieml  aelBi  I  ivill 
oonftai  Aat  my  tet  hearing  of  the  opera  'was  a  great  disappoiataMBt. 
The  mufio  had  been  oYer-pnUaed,  and  expectatioas  were  saMI  which 
eould  not  be  gratified.  TIm  obviona  poverty  in  nudodie  inventieB,  ead 
the  abaenee  of  any  maslced  norelty  in  tfie  fcrme  which  were  but  too 
plainly  Ibnnded  on  Uioaa  of  Meyerbeer,  with  mtohea  of  Sehnmann  and 
Uenddmohn — ^made  it  difficult  Ibr  me  to  nndentand  Uiepiaiaa  I  had  read. 
Jt  is  true  that  I  lieard  it  under  the  ditadvantagia  of  the  ooane  eneeution 
of  Her  ]fojetty*8  choms  and  oroheptra,  where  the  tyBanny  of  t^  wind 
inBtmmentay  eqieoiaUy  the  bnm^  at  times  became  paiaUd ;  neverthdeai^ 
making  ereiy  allowance  for  execution,  it  still  seemed  to  me  that  Gounod 
was  only  a  younger  brother  of  Meyerbeer ;  and  hearing  La  Qazza  Ladra 
and  L'Elitir  after  Fmutf  was  like  hearing  fine  compodtions  after  a 
brilliant  improvisation.  On  a  second  hearing — this  time  at  Govent 
Garden — ^my  expectations  having  been  lowered,  the  pleasure  was  greater ; 
on  a  third  hearing  this  pleasure  was  increased ;  but  familiarity  with  the 
music  on  the  piano  has  not  substantially  altered  my  first  impreanon. 
Without  rifting  to  the  height  of  Mqrerbeer's  best  momea^  the  opera 
is  more  uniformly  agreeable. 

With  regard  to  the  execution,  at  neither  house  was  it  satisfactory. 
The  beauty  and  skill  of  the  "  mounting"  at  Covent  Garden  were  indeed 
rare ;  but,  except  Mephisto,  the  principal  parts  were  very  inefficiently 
presented.  A  more  fatally  uninteresting  Margaret  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen.  That  Madame  Miolau  Carvalho  was  the  "original"  heroine 
may,  to  some  minds,  be  a  fact  of  peculiar  value ;  but  it  in  nowise  modifies 
the  painfully  prosaic  and  lifeless  picture  she  presented.  Her  highly 
finished  vocalization,  admirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  not  make 
amends  fur  her  })erson  and  manner,  especially  when  her  reedy  soprano  tones 
had  to  bear  comparison  with  the  magnificent  voice  and  energy  of  Titiens, 
who,  in  the  leaping,  clamorous  exultation  of  the  finale,  was  like  one  trans- 
tgnred  by  passion •    Titiens  is  certainly  not  so  accomplislied  a  vocalist } 
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but  in  every  other  respect  her  Grctchen  -was  incomparably  Buporior. 
Tamberlik  was  perhaps  never  hoard  to  les3  advantage  than  in  Fanst,  the 
music  lying  unfortunately  for  his  voice,  and  being  ill  adapted  to  his  fervid 
style.  Those  who  admire  Giuglini  would  of  course  admire  liis  Faust;  to 
me  he  is  the  most  uninteresting  of  tenors.  Graziani's  noble  voice  is 
unhappily  accompanied  with  an  amoimt  of  histrionic  intelligence  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Giuglini ;  and  he  was  consequently  far  below  Santley  in 
the  part  of  Valentine.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Faure  was  as  admirable  as 
that  of  Gassier  was  mistaken.  Faure  knew  very  well  that  the  Tempter 
was  not  to  be  played  aa  a  fat,  impudent,  good-natured  pimp.  Costa'a 
band— when  it  did  not  drown  the  voices — was  cvcrytliing  that  could  be 
tridied ;  Arditi's  biuid  was  not  by  any  mei^ns  what  could  be  washed,  even 
'when  it  did  not  drown  tho  voices. 

Such  was  the  season  of  1863.  One  cannot  conscientiously  call  it  a 
iMoUl^t  t^ason,  por  can  one,  without  large  hopefulness,  see  in  it  the  pro- 

Kof  i|  letorn  of  that  splendid  epoch  when  Qrisi,  Rubini,  Tambnrini,and 
1^  held  Of  under  spell ;  nor  indeed  of  epoch,  )efli  lemoFed, 
when  Griai,  Alboni,  Mario,  Bonconi,  and  Fonnea,  made  CoTcnt  Garden 
triumphant  Yet  I  wonid  fidn  look  upon  the  present  ea  a  tranritieo-ilagey 
and  hope  that  the  unmenie  atimnhxi  giren  both  to  conpoiere  «nd  angers 
hj  the  nniversally  difihsed  taile  for  opera  may  leitore  the  Tanished 
tplendonra  of  the  paife.  If  this  is  to  be,  it  most  be  by  snbduing  the 
present  iatal  tendency  towards  iheairiocU  encyoschment  on  the  siiMtiBal 
dement  The  supremacy  of  mnrio,  end  in  mono  of  mdody,  mnst  once 
more  be  feeognised,  nnless  opera  is  to  be  ixtiggitd  down  to  a  speetade* 
This  irill  also  restore  tinging  to  its  rightftil  pkoe ;  and  we  shall  have  lem 
bawluotg  and  seresming  snbstitnted  Ibr  yocalization.  No  one  who  has 
reoently  mideifone  operatic  perlbrmanees  in  Italy  will  doubt  whither  the 
present  style  |s  rppidly  tending.  Is  it  the  degradation  of  ineritablo 
decay  ?  Is  it  the  trsnsition  to  n  new  and  higher  life  7 
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No.  l.^IOT^lIfil  Frati. 

Tub  little  village  of  Dasindo,  in  that  wild  and  beautifol  diatriet  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol  called  Ze  Qiudicariey  was  the  birth-place  of  Giovanni  Prati, 
whose  name  holda  «  very  prominent  place,  and  twenty  years  ago  occupied 
one  atUl  mora  atriking,  on  the  lift  of  Italy's  liTing  poeta. 

He  cornea  of  the  gentle  blood  of  the  fitmily  dei  Pratif  whoae  ancestml 
hoQse,  reduced  within  not  Teiy  many  years  to  rains,  stands^  to  use  the 
words  of  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  **in  a  small  meadow,  whose  wild- 
flowers  are  watered  by  Uie  lonely  litde  riTer  Sarca,  which  crosses  it  to 
bathe  the  desolate  walls." 

In  that  qniet  country  house,  which  the  poet  in  his  msnhood  was 
destined  to  see  changed  to  a  dismal  deserted  shell  by  fire,  he  was  bom  on 
the  15th  of  Jannaiy,  1815;  and  there^  hedged  in  by  the  old*wor]d 
Turalities  of  an  ont-of-the-way  district,  among  a  loving  and  nnmerons 
home  drde,  his  boyish  mind  and  body  healUiily  expanded,  gptUiering 
strength  and  fhooghtftilness  fix>m  the  grandty  picturesque  scenes  amid 
which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  both  as  child  and  man,  he  loved  widi  pas- 
sbnate  ezdnsiveness. 

The  first  year  of  Prsti's  life  was  that  which  saw  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  subjection  of  Trent  and  the  Balian  Tyrol  to  the 
iron  gripe  of  Austria.  His  fiimily  were  Btaonch  Napoleonisti^  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  an  indignant  hatred  for  his  country's  new  masters  and 
oppressors  early  took  root  in  the  cliild^s  heart.  The  story  goes  that  it 
was  the  fiUse  report  of  Silvio  Pellico's  death  in  the  dreary  dungeon  oi 
S|)iclberg,  which  Hew  through  Italy  when  the  poet  was  yet  almost  a  baby, 
thnt  first  called  his  patriotism  up  in  arms  ;  for,  asking  his  father  who  this 
Silvio  was,  and  what  he  had  done  that  everybody  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
being  told  that  he  was  a  good  and  wise  man  who  had  tried  to  free  his 
eotmtry,  he  innocently  inquired  if  "loving  one^  country  could  be  a 
crime  ?"  and  then  and  there  received  his  iiist  lesson  in  the  political  iaith 
of  his  after  life. 

Prati  was  sent  to  school  at  Trent,  from  whence  he  only  returned  home 
every  year  for  an  autumn  lK>lid;iy  of  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  quiet, 
Ptudious  boy  of  far  more  than  average  capacity  for  learning;  and  when 
the  vintage  months  brought  him  home  laden  with  prizes  for  study  and 
good  conduct,  he  would  pass  his  time  in  long  mountain  rambles,  with 
fowling-piece  and  knapsack,  very  spartly  furnished  with  money  indeed, 
but  always  containing  a  well-thumbed  Dante,  and  a  tattered  copy  of 
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Pfaiiarcli*8  ZiVm.  Thvu  equipped,  be  delighted  in  clambering  to  the 
li%heit  peaks  of  that  mountain  region ;  often  spending  the  nights  at  the 
remote  sommer-hnts  of  the  herdsmen  in  the  highest  pastures,  where  he 
ireqmentljf  paid  for  his  humble  board  and  lodging  with  the  produce  of  his 
day's  spent ;  storing  his  memoiy  with  snatches  of  the  rude  legends  and 
superatitions  so  rife  among  his  hosts.  He  met,  too,  in  these  early  years, 
with  a  most  remarkable  amount  of  perilous  accidents,  which  had  no  doubt 
their  share  in  shadowing  his  mind  with  a  certain  morbid  notion  of  fatality 
and  predestined  sorrovr,  which  shows  through  all  his  healthier  poetry.  A 
*  fidiirom  horseback  down  a  precipice;  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  which 
he  was  skating  ;  the  bursting  of  his  gun ;  and  a  stab  in  the  arm  intended 
by  an  enraged  peaiant  for  a  fellow  boor,  at  a  Tillage  festiraJ,  are  among 
his  narrow  escapes. 

At  fifteen  Prati  left  the  school  at  Trent,  where  he  had  achiercd  a 
javenUe  celebrity  by  his  classical  knowledge  and  his  fluent  writing  of 
Latin,  and  went,  in  1830,  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Padua  to  study  tlie  law, 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  never  practised;  although  in  the  year  1834  he 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  in  utroque  jure. 

It  was  while  at  the  university  that  Prati  reaped  his  first  laurels  as  a 
poet,  by  the  lyrical  improvisations  ^vhich  were  the  delight  of  a  company 
of  his  fellow-students,  who  were  wont  to  piiss  away  the  sultry  summer 
nights  in  open-air  instrumental  concerts,  sometimes  in  the  country,  some* 
times  beneath  the  windows  of  the  city  belles. 

Scarcely  returned  home  from  the  university  in  1831,  Prati  made  a 
love-marriage,  when  yet  only  nineteen,  with  his  beautiful  play-fellow  Eliaa 
Bassi,  a  young  lady  of  Trent,  of  his  own  age.  Of  tliree  children  who  were 
bom  to  him  within  the  next  five  years,  one  little  girl,  Ersilia,  alone  sur- 
tItcs.  The  other  two,  with  their  fair  young  mother,  before  the  close  of 
1889,  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Dasindo. 

Flying  from  the  insupportable  memories  of  his  old  home,  the  widower 
again  went  back  to  Padua,  and  there,  urged  by  his  friends  to  strive  against 
the  intellectual  apathy  which  was  gaining  upon  him,  he  composed  and 
published  Edmenegardoy  his  first  work  of  any  considerable  length,  and 
one  that,  by  its  somewhat  Byronian  sentiment  and  melancholy  grace, 
kindled  a  veritable  passion  of  enthusiasm  throughout  Young  Italy." 
The  story  is  one  of  marriage-ties  betrayed  by  a  heroine,  less  guilty  than 
unfortunate,  to  follow  a  totally  unwcrtfay  seducer.  The  incidents  of  tho 
tale  are  in  great  port  true^  and  the  fiihr  findl  hermae  was  no  oAer  than 
the  sister  of  the  noble  Venetian  patriot,  Daniel  Manin.  The  betrayed 
husband  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  an  EngliBhman,  but  this  is  a  mere 
poetical  fieticn. 

The  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  eloquent  blank  verse  loTe-tale  of 
modem  hie  were  totally  new  to  the  passwnate  young  readers  of  Ihe  Penin- 
snla,  accustomed  to  sate  their  poetic  hunger  vrith  the  husks  of  worn-out 
dssneism.  Ptati  grew  &mous  on  the  strength  of  this  his  first  work,  pub* 
lithed  in  184(>.  Two  yeais  later  he  went,  surroonded  by  the  nimbus  of 
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hiB  new  popularity,  to  live  at  Milan,  nvhere  he  speedily  pablidied  thm 
moird  Tolnmeti  efjntaining  lili  X^/rieal  JPiMm$p  Pomni  fir  Urn  People, 
and  BalUidB,  Among  ihia  coUeotioo  may  he  Ibnnd  aonw  of  the  heifc 
and  moit  original  of  hia  woiini  although  here  and  then  one  oatt  hardly 
hdp  tracing  a  flavour  of  imitatkm*  as  in  Za  Fuga,  and  Budhf  to 
Bttiger*a  ZsnoM ;  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  haUads,  to  tiie  mote  ftntaetia 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Soott 

In  1848,  fhe  poet  quitted  Mihn  ibr  Torin.  Austria  was  already 
looking  asUmt  with  a  Jealoos  eye  at  his  literaiy  sii0Qess»  and  he  justified 
her  sospidons  by  making  his  d^bnt  at  Toria  in  some  fine  and  ipitited 
▼erses,  entitled  Litm  wHUm  fa  ths  Order  0/  JSSng  ChaHn  Albert^  M 
1848.  They  were  to  hare  been  set  to  mnsio  and  wang  on  aoma  piAlie 
oocaaon,  bat  were  ibnnd  to  oontain  suoh  a  nmse  to  the  natienal  fteU^g  of 
Italy,  that  the  performanoe  had  the  hononr  of  being  piohibited  by  more 
than  one  diploaatio  protest 

In  the  same  year  came  ont  Prati*s  only  prose  work,  the  Letters  to 
Mary,  It  oonsisted  of  a  series  of  qnalnl  and  grastoful  art-criticisms,  in 
which  many  trMe  a  &r-away  likeness  to  some  pa— sgss  of  fiteraa's  JSeiUi* 
menialJcwm^, 

Two  new  series  of  poems  came  out  in  the  following  year,  1844 1 
Memories  and  Tears — a  sort  of  Italian  In  Memoriam — and  IfelD  PoeiMf 
dedicated  to  his  just  widowed  mother.  He  returned  in  the  nime  year  to 
Dasindo,  where  he  lived  for  awhile  with  her  in  close  >etir«aaent,  till 

hunted  thence  by  new  misfortunes.  Within  a  few  monthfi,  he  saw  his  dear 
old  home  destroyed  by  fire,  his  mother  laid  in  the  grave,  and  a  beloved 
brother  stabbed  tu  death,  while  trying  to  separate  two  Tiiiii^;ers  engaged  in 

a  mortal  quarrel. 

Stunned  by  these  sorrows,  Prati  removed  to  Venice  ;  and,  in  1847, 
published  at  Padua  two  volumes  of  Solitary  Rambles,  comprising  a  number 
of  lyrics  which  contain  some  of  his  saddest  and  sweetest  snatches  of 
melody.  The  poet  flung  himself  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  revolution 
of  1848,  when  his  Political  Poems  were  chiefly  written.  He  was,  with 
so  many  other  Italian  patriots,  a  staunch  believer  till  the  last  possible 
moment  in  the  slippery  promises  of  Pic  Nono,  and  a  strong  constitu- 
tionalist, and  admirer  of  the  luckless  Charles  Albert.  These  political 
aentiments  won  him  small  favour  among  the  hot-blooded  Venetian  repub- 
lioans,  even-  though  he  had  but  just  escaped  from  the  exile  and  fever  of 
an  Austrian  dungeon,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  months.  Neither 
in  Toseany,  where  Gaerani  and  Montanelli  were  hoisting  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  1849,  did  Pimti  meet  witii  a  men  cordial  reoeptioiL  Natmr 
party-spirit,  in  those  atonny  days,  stigmatised  him  as  a  man  sold  to 
Piedmontese  inflnsnoe;**  and,  saddened  and  diagnsted,  ha  waa  fidn  to 
leare  IloNnoe^and  maka  hia  way  toToiin,  whara  his  home  haa  linee  been 
fixed. 

The  PoUHeal  PoM  oontain  mora  than  ooa  noble  prophecy  of  lha 
g^es  whioh  now  shine  on  hia  regenerated  oonntiy,  though  then  onl/ 
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•een  dimly  through  the  disastrotig  blood-miat  of  1849*  Sodoijbt  a  poem 
published  a  year  or  two  later,  pbrtrajring  the  adventures  of  a  bort  of 
Italian  Don  Joan  of  improved  morali,  has  also  a  political  colouring,  as 
hae  his  latest  production  of  any  great  length,  AriberiOy  whioh  niunbera 
King  Bomba  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  among  its  dramatis  personce,  and 
carries  its  hero  from  Marsala  to  PaTermo,  in  the  Tiotoriotts  wake  of  Gari- 
baldi. Besides  these  works,  the  few  latt  yent  have  g^Ten  birth  to 
Court  of  MigOf  Satan  atid  tk$  Qnu€$f  audi  in  1856»  a  Ysriety  of  minor 
poems. 

A  complete  edition  of  Prati's  works,  including  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished poems,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  parts,  and  will  be  coaipleted| 

in  from  eight  to  ten  volumes,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  at  Milan. 

As  a  follower  (though  by  no  means  a  servile  one)  of  Manzoni,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  engraftera  of  the  romantic  and  fantastic  ballad 
on  the  poetic  literature  of  his  country,  Giovanni  Prati's  poetry  has  achieved 
a  wide  and  'well-deserved  celebrity ;  and  the  lash  of  his  satire,  falling  on 
the  loose  living  of  many  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  has  won  for  his  works 
the  distinction  of  the  Index  Ex^urgatoriuSf  and  from  St.  Peter's  throne  a 
threat  of  excommunication. 

The  following  specimens  are  selected  for  translation  from  Prati's  poems, 
as  giving  an  idea  of  his  different  manners.  They  are  necessarily  chosen 
from  among  the  shorter  pieces,  in  order  to  present  each  specimen  entire  to 
the  reader,  and  arc  rendered  with  strict  lldelity  not  only  to  the  sense,  but 
to  the  rhyme  and  metre;  although  no  small  portion  of  the  music  and 
rhythm,  of  which  Prati  is  avowedly  a  must  skilful  ma6ter|  must  needs 
evaporate  in  the  translating ^ 

KIKG  ALBOCJ'S  BANQUET. 

King  AlboTn's  mighty  halls  tat  ringing 

With  rebecks  loud,  and  voices  sinj^ng. 
from  all  the  realm  the  peers  are  met| 
And  proudly  set. 

Witli  gBsming  gems  and  gtddeil  abeen, 
—The  banqmt^s  glofy  aad  lit  qawn 

Smiling  beyond  her  wont^  dit  thtto 

Bosmonda  fair. 

Bed  in  the  circling  goblets  shine 
^ch  foaming  draughts  of  rarest  wlno. 
Men's  wits  ars  lost  in  cloudy  maacs ) 

^nuie  flnetfy  Itees 
The  Klng*k  Ml  «ya  wMi  enrfl  Ugfat, 
Like  his  own  dagger  sharp  and  bright: 
While  harsh  rude  laughter  from  the  crowd 

Bursts  long  and  loud. 
They  mocked  this  lovely  land,  deflowered 
AnI  wiiiBi  hf  Mr  wmqnwrin^  tivoid. 
Thflj  pndsed  the  imHk  of  tiass  irfaidi  vesi 

Sack  UUte  gMia  biSMli 
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And  for  these  peerless  dames  of  ours, 
The  dastards  call  tlicm  fraf^le  flowers, 
Gay,  stately,  fair,  but  prouc  to  iall — 
BlBftu,  one  nd  an  I 

Mid  tiiat  Tile  orgic's  ribald  tida 
Itoraniiida  nte,  pardianea  and  righedt 
Sho^  not  yefc  dragged  by  deeds  of  eril 
Down  to  their  leraL 


I 
I 


"  Princes  and  barons  !    Pafrc  and  squire ! 
There  sits  my  fairest  hearts  desire," 
(Thus,  drunk  alike  with  wine  and  sin, 
QaoUi  AlboliL) 

"Look  on  this  lady  near  wj  throne, 
So  gaj,  10  prond,  ao  all  m  j  own. 
'Fore  God !  she's  of  my  diadem 
The  truest  geml 

"  Tx)ve  !  wilt  tliou  pold-wrought  gannents  xrearf 
Wilt  hare  thrce  liundred  fcaste  a  year? 
Thi«  Italy's  a  wealthy  mine. 

SpeakI  AUiediiiwf 

**  Bnl,  Aal  any  chiefs  may  tone  thy  praise 
When  home  retnraed,  in  fitting  lays. 
And  night  and  day  breed  envioos  drift 
In  maid  and  wift^ 

"  Thy  pifts  and  frracos  I'll  nnfoM. 
Thou'rt  soft  of  heart.  Mass  Robert  told 
The  world  ere  now.   Thou'rt  chaste  as  snowj 
/eajlieiol 

"With  thy  lithe  shape  and  stop  of  air, 
All  men  can  see  tfiat  thoa  art  ftir. 

Now,  prove,  Rosmunda,  that  thOB  art 
Of  fearless  heart." 

Then,  to  her  hand,  with  red  wine  fall, 
He  held  her  father's  naked  skull, 
Sneering,  "  Take  this,  and  never  shrink! 
Roinmnda,  drinki 

»  Forma  his  blood  I  Ify  wine  ftr  thee; 
Such,  faiiMt  iove^  ia  destfaqr. 
Thoa  kissedst  him  in  dyii^  pain. 

Kiss  him  again  ! 
**And  thou,  all  hail!  King  Cunimond, 
Who  eomcst  from  the  world  beyond. 
Unfleshed,  mj  hoosehold  joys  to  view. 

Kiss  thy  child  tool** 
The  mockery  of  their  dmnken  lord 
Woke  hellish  plaudits  round  the  board. 
"Welcome,  King  Cunimond,"  they  said, 

**  Where  host  tliou  stayed  ?•* 
"  What  I  ne'er  a  hand-grip  to  thine  host  I 
By  hearen  I  how  now?  thine  ej«i  an  ket. 
8ea^  too,  Rome's  dosccrated  son  I 

Hair  thoa  hast  nooal 
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**  Speak,  long  lost  iranriorl  OoqbIii  Xliig!" 

The  monarch  cried,  "  what  iMm  dkwl  bring 
Fhm  the  next  -ivorld  ?    I  prny  th«e  diOir-* 

Thou'rt  sure  to  know — 

*'If  we,  in  peace  and  full-fed  cheer, 
Shall  hold  fhj  mim  Ibf  man/  a  year 
And  fat  what  prioo  maj  God  deeree 
Th7  ennm  to  me  ? 

•Thou  cycles'^  gncsf,  so  white  and  still! 
Kiss  the  Mvcct  rose  that's  near  nic  slUL 
Lol  how  she  waits  thy  fond  cmbraco 

With  aah-pak  Aee." 
Soeh  worda  fhe  dnmhen  moiwreh  sajing. 
With  the  white  skull  sate  grimly  ])laying. 
Then  thnist  it  in  her  hand,  who  cried. 
Shuddering  aside, 

•*  IloUl,  Albolnl    Hold!  so  dread  n  f^icri 

Thou  dar'at  not  ask  from  lips  of  miuci " 
"  Drink,  woman,  withoiit  mote  ndol 
IwiUit  iol" 
8he  drank;  bnt  in  her  burning  gazo 
Was  writ,  "  The  rengeance  bnt  delays. 
Thou  Lombard  king  I   those  veins  of  thino 
Shall  pour  my  wine  I" 
•         •         ■         •  • 

A  jrear  since  that  high  feast  is  flowiL 
Deep  sleeps  the  drunken  kinpr,  alone. 
Rosmoiida  on  her  chamber-sill 

Stands  mute  and  still. 
Tbm,  with  a  fidr-fkced  warrior  bold, 
Tho  deed  of  Uood  ia  bonght  and  aoldi 
And  barkl  at  dnwn,  a  touch,  no  wan. 

Sounds  on  the  door. 

«Thon,  Ahnachildl   What  tidings?   Speak  1" 
'^A  dead  man's  rest  is  hard  to  break!" 
Then,  the  mde  hebn  which  thadowed  low 

Sn  ciiaiiiiiion'a  brow 
Bho  niaed,  and,  "  Sweeteat  love,**  qvofh  ahc^ 
"TUa  crown  far  better  graces  thee. 
Twaa  dark  with  crime;  wipe  off  the  Stain, 
luss  me  and  reign!" 

Such  is  the  tale.   If  wild  and  strange, 
The  rugged  truth  I  may  not  change. 
When  Italy  i'  th'  ugc  of  fbno 

Was  pat  to  none, 
Itight  many  were  such  deeds  of  orimei 
But  in  our  smoother,  wiser  time 
Less  savage  arc  our  feasts,  our  lives. 

Our  men — and  wives! 


15— 
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THB  SFT. 

Qfwm  Poem  Jbr  At  People.} 

AYith  dowucast  ejelids,  with  Imngqr  iVr 
Thou  (logg'st  mc,  Blmduw  I  near  and  man  uoar* 
I  greet  a  comrade,  and  straight  I  feel 
Thjr  stealthj  presence,  cloee  at  mj  heel. 
YiUain,  X  dradder  w  fhoa  oom'at  nigh! 
Thoa  act  a  qjl 

But  when  thoa  eateat  the  bread  whose  winning 

Costs  thee  thb  lifetime  of  abject  sinning, 
Stands  not  the  spectre  of  treachery  there, 
f'rowning  beside  thee?   Doat  thoa  not  fear? 
"VHMBt  I  dradiv  m  Iboa  eon'sl  nifl^l 
Tboa  Art  ft  ipgrl 

Hm  bba  AobU  jleilil  Ibee  no  ehwiing  lM«n} 

Ko  man  dioold  call  thee  more  hy  thy  nanu^ 

Bat  by  (hat  other  which  doth  bespread 
Thine  unblc^t  table  with  shame,  and  bread. 
Villain  I  I  shudder  as  thou  com'st  uighl 
Thoa  Hft  a  spy  I 

H7  tart  lun  pitj,  mj,  on  mjSUtit 
It  givM  loet  womwi  m  Isnr  of  grinft 

Nay,  o'er  the  murderer  in  gyve  and  chnin 
8ome  fiirtive  token  it  sheds  of  pain. 

But  thou  I  1  shudder  as  thoa  c(»n'st  nigh. 

Tlum  art  n  wpjl 

Hence  with  thee,  TilUdnl  Slouch  thj  hat  low| 
Wrap  Hkf  ekMdk  Ugbtm  sooad  Hbm,  md  gal 

And  if  one  moment  Ihne  words  of  mine 
Weigh  down  thy  spirit,  seek  out  some  shrine. 
And  sob,  "  God  help  me  I "  and  wait  and  aj, 
•*  I  am  a  spy  1  '* 

There  only,  kneeling  low  at  that  throne, 
Fazdoa  maj  vidt  ito  Bks  thine  own. 
Scared  bj  Ifaj  treaaoni,  under  tim  mm 
Breiy  man  flies  thee ;  kin  thoa  1ml  BOdd* 
YiUMn  1  I  shnddcr  as  thott  OQte'lt  lt|gb 
Thou  art  a  spy  I  • 


KAIDEN  SBCSETa 
(Ftom  iVM0>r  the  People,') 

"Why  do  70a  wear  ftat  torn  and  ftded  dm?" 

<(  Because  my  love  once  kissed  its  hem,  aftd  I 
Kiss  it  for  ever  in  the  self-same  place. 
And  sure  I  am  I  do  no  wrong  thereby. 


*  The  foregoing  Teraea  gire  a  ytry  true  and  by  nomeana  eocaggarated  fiietoveof 

the  abhorrent  loathing  with  whidk  the  Ooremment  abirri  Nverc  throughout  Italy,  and 
are  yet,  in  Home  and  Venice,  regarded  by  all  classes.  The  English  leader,  bapfii^ 
lor  him,  caa  foxm  but  liule  idea  of  such  a  ieeling. 
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I  kin  h  erery  mom  and  trerj  oven, 

Ai  flta*!^  il  mre  •  ttliBmMi  fion  hMnrsDi 

Ay,  and  with  greater  love  than,  niMB  •  cblldf 
i  kissed  the  blest  Madonna's  image  mild." 

**  Silence,  for  shame  !    If  our  confessor  knew — 
He'd  surely  say  the  Lord  was  nut  with  you  I " 

"HH  kmnvit       toU  Idin.  Qodd  old  naal  he  nld 
Tllak  *m  \m  grievoai  iIb  to  lore  tUs  om, 
Tlian  live  before  my  glass,  like  you,  instead,— 
iMgh  with  Mfoh  £op  jaa  meet,  and  can  lor  bow  I" 


nOME  AND  DEATIT, 

SoxNET— (From  Memories  and  Tears.) 

ITc  that  is  forced  by  bitter  proof  to  try 

Those  art.«?  thronp^h  which  our  troublous  human  kind 

Whirls  on  its  tortuous  courses,  with  a  sigh 

Tont  tank  to  Um  Ua  cradle  left  behind. 

He  that  hath  aeen  fsol  deeds,  snak»4ike,  mwind 

Their  length  from  honied  words,  and  smooth  ways  liSy 

And  bad  men  o'crboar  goo<l,  beneath  God's  sl^, 

Toms  back  to  kiss  his  cradle  left  behind. 

Aj  i  dearly  do  I  loro  ttwt  humble  home, 

ViiMfedli  1^  tfM  Mvwd,  wfaeie  o^«r  Ae  braU 

Visioas  of  diildbocxl's  life  can  freely  come  ; 

Nor  less  than  that  dear  roof  whose  melodiss 

Call  down  sweet  rest  on  baby  eyes  again. 

Love  I  the  home  where  no  more  wakening  is  I 


TUB  M  €»  IBBBUABT,  1848»  ^  PAVUAi* 
(Fnm  MitfealBMM;) 


God  I  who  hast  said  to  ns 
••YeDgeanee  is  minet" 
Why       those  dandi-daituig 

Amms  of  thine 
Strike  not  the  merciless 

Yandaiic  hordes. 
Who  in  our  hearts'  be^  bleed 

Gdmsoai  their  swacdal 

Lo  I  how  thy  people  lies 

Helpless  and  lone} 
While  the  llene  salne-cliarge 

Strikee,  and  iwe^  ont 

Oh !  ye  fanTindble 

Valorous  crew ! 
Warm  on  our  pavement  stones 
lies  the  red  dew. 


Up!  #ilt  thou  he«r  n*  Hot, 
Oraat  God  of  mlghftf 

Italy's  blood  is  poured 

Forth  in  thy  sight  j 
Blood  of  our  chosen  ones— 

Blood  of  onr  youth, 
Craring  in  agony 

Besptte  and  mdi. 

Bed  drops  of  martyrdom  1 

Current  fraternal  1 
Bise  in  •  Inrid  haie 

BmbmI  die  Blemall 
Say,  that  while  bathed  in  yon 

— Bathed  as  with  water,— 
8till  the  barbarian  dreams 

Deeds  ol  now  shnriiter  I 


•  These  verses  were 
plare.    They  refer  to 
the  AnBtrian  soldiers. 


two  hours  after  the  events,  well  known  in  Italy,  took 
•on  oi  intolerable  baibari^  and  craelty  peipetrated  b j 
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M  It  Qo^  timelf  hand 

Longer  dalijf 
Fling  remom  far  torn  joa  I 

Cast  fc«r  iiwny  ! 
Brothers  in  woe !  wc  vo 

Weary  of  lifo; 
Ont  tm  tte  Mabbaid,  then, 

Dagger  and  knife  I 

And  'gainst  these  pitiless 
Beasts  of  the  Nonh, 

Eaeh  Tillage  tocsin  ting 
FoaikiB^  ftnht 

Stop  us  not,  stay  ns  oot» 

Mother  or  friend  ! 
Passed  is  the  frontier-line, 
Sofiering  must  cud ! 

Silenoe  and  eomnr 

We've  borne  with  lOO  Iocif» 
Under  the  pelting 

Of  insult  and  wrong. 
Up,  from  the  far  Alps 

To  Sicily's  Tower,* 
Brotlicrs,  to  arms  again  I 

This  ia  tlia  honrl 

Serpent  and  dove  no  mora 

Mated  can  live; 
Blood  Aey  desMnd  ai  m, 

Blood  let  OS  giro  I 
Bare  they  not  dared  na 

To  ravage  and  Itill? 
So  be  it  done  to  them ; 

Oifa  th^  their  wiUI 


Foaaaat  and  artiM«» 

Biso  lika  n  flood; 

Look  on  your  fallow  fields 

Smoking  with  blood  I 
Greybeards  aud  suckling  babcS| 

Bise,  people  I  liial 
CMh  the  lifi  oat  of  ikm 

Muid*iwi  and  ipiaal 

Hordes  of  Sennacherib, 

Cymbrian  marauders, 
Lusting  fat  llerii,  hava  long 

Ifaffled  oar  botdaiBi 
Ay !  for  ton  ceotnlia 

Our  bloofl  was  poured 
'Warm  in  the  driuking-copa 

Crowning  their  board. 

Nov  let  aadi  sinek  and  laae^ 

Wood-iila  and  byre. 
Court,  pqnare,  and  shop  ilQpl/ 

Brands  for  the.  fire. 
Thundering  on  all  sides. 

Like  haa-atom  and  blael^ 
JmubA  flaaM  and  snwd  on  ttMm  t 

lHj  ttMOi  aklaat 

Ghosts  of  our  ancestors, 

Up,  from  your  graves! 
Swathed  in  yoar  winding-shaelt 

Hant  knavea. 
And  on  their  MnflfB  fOV^ 

Tyranny-led, 
Bush,  every  soul  of  yon, 

Xiring  and  dead! 


Down  wMi  their  iwordi  and  fla^I 

Bear  all  before  yel 
Theirs  is  the  infiuny; 

Ours  be  the  plor>'- 
Three  are  our  champions 

To  ranson  the  sod: 
Bale  fat  die  Gannan; 

Onr  Oonntayi  and  GodI 


•  The  Saso, 
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101 

^  E  were  a  party  of  three  pedestrians, 
natnoly  two  sisters,  A.  and  M.,  and 
one  brother,  G.  The  former  luul 
been  developing  their  walking 
powers  during  a  stay  of  two  or 
tlirec  months  among  the  woods  of 
the  Jura  by  such  raml)les  as  ladies 
might  take  unaccompanied,  and  tho 
advent  of  the  male  person  of  tho 
party  had  long  been  looked  forward 
to,  as  opening  up  a  number  of 
excursions  too  extensive  or  too 
ambitious  for  solitary  females.  la 
fact,  they  were  not  solit^iry:  but 
the  other  members  of  the  family 
party  lacked  the  physical  power 
reqaiaite  ftr  their  loog  olimlii,  and 
could  aearoely  feign  a  sympathy  with  what  ferelgners  know  as  the  English 
mania  for  wandering  and  moimting. 

And  yet  it  was  strange  that  the  dear  atr  of  lihe  nouitaui  Tillage  had 
not  sopped  the  one,  and  the  tempting  beauty  of  the  scene  the  other. 
Bdow  was  the  Iske,  wilh  its  farosd  fiame  of  flat  and  richly  wooded 
coontix,  stretchuotg  away  to  the  west  till  ket  amid  the  g^eing  dtylighta 
of  Genefa;  the  whole  plain  lying  hot  and  paiched  under  the  terrible 
Aqgnst  snn,  and  suggesting  fedings  of  sslf-giatuhition  to  the  fortunate 
spectator  who  stood  at  «  ood  le?d  on  the  hills;  Mont  Blane  mean- 
while. Instinct  with  glittering  life^  flashing  his  snowy  mantle  against 
the  cloudless  sky  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  lake,  and  impartiog  an 
irresistible  impulse  in  the  direction  of  a  mount  into  the  higher  glens, 
where,  even  in  the  Jura,  the  suow  and  ice  were  yet  unmelted  in  the  pits, 
and  a  cold  breese  might  be  secured  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  day. 

The  excursion  to  which  this  paper  owes  its  origin  came  to  pass  in  this 
way:  the  three  young  people  already  mentioned  were  sitting  in  the 
covered  bdcony  of  the  cbftlet  where  their  family  had  spent  the  summer ; 
no  one  thought  of  raising  an  eye  to  look  at  the  evening  glories  of  the 
Savoy  Alps,  for  the  magnificent  view  had  become  an  every-day  matter  ; 
the  hike  at  their  feet,  fw  so  it  seemed  to  be,  though  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  elevation  and  some  eight  or  nine  miles  of  road  cut  them  off  from  it, 
displayed  in  vain  its  sunset  dress — ^they  were  bkuet  for  that  particular 
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view  from  that  particular  spot ;  the  balcony  was  Jiow  a  place  for  reading 
aad  work,  though  once  it  had  been  devoted  entirely  to  gazing. 

A.  and  M.  were  busy  with  their  work,  giving  fitful  accounts  of  their 
mountain  walks  to  G.,  who  was  by  turns  an  attentive  and  inattentive 
hearer  as  the  volume  of  Tauchnitz  proved  interesting  or  the  reverse. 
One  of  these  excursions,  on  which  they  ajipcared  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
delight,  had  taken  them  to  the  top  of  a  high  cone  of  rock,  comparatively 
bare  of  trees,  ^vliich  rose  abruptly  about  half  an  hour's  climb  above  the 
wooded  glades  forming  tlie  summit  of  the  Jura.  They  sind  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  view,  of  the  clearness  of  the  air,  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  one  blind  path  which  they  had  discovered  by  following 
the  complicated  directions  of  a  chalet  man,  given  in  unintelligible 
patois.  At  the  very  top  of  this  rupged  cone  were  four  walla  and  a  part 
of  a  roof,  being  the  remains  of  what  liad  ouco  been  the  Chdlet  des  Chhres 
—the  goats*  chalet. 

At  this  point  G.  became  bo  far  intemked  as  to  nue  his  head  and  ask 
what  sort  of  ihelter  the  old  ch&let  would  afford  in  case  of  a  storm? 

**  Very  good,"  they  asserted,  « if  tfie  window*holes  were  a  little  filled 
up,  and  anything  in  ^  sbape  of  a  door  forthooming." 
Any  signs  of  a  fire-plaee?  *'  6.  asked. 

^  Yes  I  *'  cried  A.,  quite  breathlessly,  and  with  distended  eyes,  "soeh 
a  dianning  hole  in  the  roof!  the  smoke  couldn't  help  going  through  I  ** 

What  do  yon  thiakt"  6.  continued,  almoet  brought  to  silence  by  the 
eager  interest  with  which  A.  hung  upon  his  words,  what  do  you  think 
of  spendiQg  a  night  np  there,  to  see  the  sun  xiseT  " 

"Mammal  mammal"  they  ran  acreaming  off,  **he*s  proposed  it 
himself  I  we  didn't  say  a  word  about  it  I"  and  much  dapping  of  handa 
eaaned,  not  unaccompanied  by  groans,  or  raAer  murmnis  of  protest, 
ftom  the  elderly  lady  whose  alumbers  were  thus  broken  in  upon.  It 
tamed  out  that  this  idea  of  camping  in  the  ch&let  for  the  sunrise  had 
bem  for  some  time  in  A.  and  M.*8  mind,  as  possibly  to  be  carried  out  on 
G.*s  arriTal,  but  the  prudent  heads  of  the  family  had  determined  that  it 
was  impracticable ;  and,  more  than  that,  had  been  confident  that  G. 
would  be  the  first  to  think  so,  unless  it  were  very  artfully  put  before  him. 
The  spontaneoua  insanity  which  he  had  now  displayed  was  a  stroke  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  all  direct  oppontion  was  at  once 
broken  down.  It  was  agieed,  howerer,  on  all  hands  that  at  least  two  of 
the  tbi^e  aspiring  excursioniBts  should  pay  a  previous  visit  to  the  ch&let, 
to  see  what  its  capabilities  really  were,  before  they  committed  themselves 
to  the  labour  of  carrying  up  the  things  neoessaiy  for  spending  a  night 
within  its  walls. 

Accordingly  M.  and  G.  went  one  day  to  survey  the  place,  and  after 
some  hours  of  agreeable  climbing  reached  the  chalet,  which  they  found  (a 
foregone  conclusion,  it  need  not  be  said)  perfectly  fit  for  their  purpose. 
The  walls  were  so  thick  that  large  stones  could  be  piled  up  in  the  holes 
which  had  served  fur  windows,  so  as  to  keep  out  some  of  the  night  air 
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and  an  ]«b8  pleasant  viutora,  and  there  were  a  good  number  of  planka 
lying  about  which  would  serve  to  raiae  the  sleepers  from  the  damp  ground. 
Above  all,  thej  diaoovered  in  a  comer  a  rery  respeotable  piece  of  door. 
There  were  three  eompartinenta  Inaide  the  cbtlet:  the  middle,  where  the 
principal  hole  in  the  roof  waa,  Ibr  kiUshen  and  eating  purposes,  the  two 
ends  for  bedrooms,  one  horxiblj  dark  and  atill,  the  other  light  and  very 
draughty.  So  that  on  the  whole  they  were  justified  in  taking  a  flourish- 
ing account  of  ihe  accommodationa  of  the  plaoe  to  their  frienda  below, 
and  also  a  goodly  basket  of  the  spoils  of  the  way  in  the  shape  of  bilberries 
and  strawberries,  which  went  lar  to  remove  the  slight  opposition  still  kept 
up  on  conservative  principles. 

The  preparations  were  not  veiy  great  Bedding  was  ibr  long  a  Yezed 
question,  ibr  every  native  told  shuddering  tales  of  the  cold  of  a  night 
on  the  hills^  and  warned  the  mad  English  that  wnqpa  would  be  more 
necessary  than  food  itself.  Fortunately  the  protesting  parents  of  the 
party  were  guiltlesa  of  French,  and  so  the  full  force  of  ^eae  represen- 
tations never  reached  them,  for  all  the  interpreting  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  energetic  littie  landlady's  wailinga  over 
their  probable  fiite  were  perhaps  not  rendered  into  Engliah  of  equal 
Tigour  and  spirit.  So  titey  settled  tho  question  by  taking  no  rugs — in 
fact  the  lieat  on  tlie  lower  part  of  the  hills  promised  to  be  so  great  (and 
it  fulfilled  its  promise)  that  a  rag  would  soon  have  had  to  qualiiy  for  a 
shroud,  had  they  attempted  to  carry  one.  Those  miserable  dwets  gave 
the  greatest  trouble,  for  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  paternal  arguments 
which  asserted  their  lightness  and  powers  of  compaction,  and  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  by  an  unqualified  assertion  that  Madame 
Dorier  would  not  like  her  clean  duvets  to  be  put  to  such  a  diareputable 
use.  Unfortunately,  Madame  was  bo  extremely  kiud  and  obliging  that 
the  6tay-at-home  faction  were  confident  that  she  would  accede  to  the 
request  for  tlie  duvets,  if  the  matter  were  properly  put  before  her  ;  after 
wliich  nothing  waa  left  but  for  A.  to  say  that  she  hadn't  the  face  to  ask  it, 
and  positively  could  not  do  it,  M.  and  G.  shrugging  sympathetic  shoulders 
and  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  unreasonable  a  request. 

The  bedding  was  a  great  weight  off  their  minds  and  backs,  and  at 
length  their  ideas  of  what  would  be  necessary  were  brought  within  the 
requisite  bounds.  A.  and  M.  so  far  bowed  to  maternal  authority  as  to 
strap  each  a  shawl  to  her  waist,  the  two  ends  hanging  down,  and  that 
waa  the  sole  extra  wrapping  they  took  with  them.  Each  had  also  a  flat 
basket  of  food,  similarly  fa-stciied,  and  an  empty  quart  bottle.  All  three 
carried  toilette  apparatus,  and  a  small  basin  and  saucer,  with  spoon  and 
knife.  M.,  who  was  a  sturdy  little  person,  undertook  tlic  teapot,  a  strange 
Swiss  copper  vessel  exactly  like  a  brown  owl  in  shape,  which  was  wout 
to  be  peitthed  on  a  stone  by  the  kitchen  fire  whenever  it  waa  expected 
that  the  Enj^ish  would  require  warm  water.  like  the  ahawhi  and  baskets, 
U.  slang  this  to  her  waist;  but  lest  it  should  bump  too  much  it  waa 
put  under  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  by  which  means  its  Ti^garies  were  suffi- 
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ciently  rcstniined.  G.  carried  on  liis  back,  Icnapsack-^visc,  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  for  night  use,  for  it  was  much  too  hot  for  anything  more  than  a 
sliirt  in  walkiDg,  and,  wrapped  in  theaCi  a  vast  loaf  of  spherical  form  cut  into 

halves  to  economize  pack- 
ing-room. Also  a  small 
bag-knapsack,  wlicrcin 
was  a  bottle  of  Langlade 
wine,  an  empty  quart 
bottle  for  milk,  and  an 
empty  tumbler  for  butter, 
these  to  be  procared  at 
the  laat  cbftlet,  an  hour 
nd  m  htiMtnm  the  goats* 
ruin.  At  the  laiit  moment 
before  starting,  aVicana 
ahawli  soft  and  light  and 
wann,  was  bzooj^t  by 
the  maternal  handi^  and 
it  was  declared  anlhori- 
tativdj  that  if  6.  did  not 
wn^  up  his  ooatand  the 
hemiipbereB  of  bread  in 
thiS|  the  party  simply 
ahoold  not  go.  This 
being  a  matter  which  no  interpreting  ingenuity  could  staye  off,  G.  was 
victimized,  and  the  shawl  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sunrise. 

At  last  they  were  off,  amid  the  ill-omened  prophecies  of  the  anxious 
landlady,  which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  their  equally 
anxious  parents.  Mounting  bc^gan  literally  the  moment  they  left  the  door, 
for  the  house  was  built  on  so  steep  a  slope  that  the  ground-floor  at  the 
back,  from  whence  they  issued,  was  a  high  balcony-floor  in  front.  After 
a  hard  and  hot  ascent  through  beech  woods  for  half  an  hour,  they  stopped 
for  a  minute  or  two,  nominally  to  admire  the  view,  really  to  rest  a  little. 
The  view,  however,  was  well  worth  the  few  minutes  devoted  to  it,  for 
they  had  now  reached  the  first  plain,  a  green  lawn  from  which  the  hay 
had  been  four  days  removed,  where  the  chalet  La  Vt'olcite  stood.  Tho 
iresh  green  grass,  and  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  beeches  wliich  rose  from  , 
it  in  picturesque  groups  or  still  more  picturesque  solitariness,  were  in 
themselves  sufficiently  fair  ;  but  as  the  travellers  stood  well  back  on  tho 
plain,  and  turning  soullnvard  saw  the  pure  wliite  of  the  upper  half  of  Mont 
Blanc,  cut  short  ofT  by  the  fairy  lawn  from  which  they  looked,  the  effect 
was  simply  magical.  Fifty-five  miles  oi  land  and  water  lay  between  the 
meadows  of  La  Violelte  and  the  snows  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  all 
was  hid  from  view  by  the  green  crest  over  which  the  path  had  Iain,  and 
the  ice  and  snows  seemed  to  be  as  near  and  refreshing  to  them  as  the 
lovely  young  graes  of  the  vast  lawn. 
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Keeping  their  object  •teruly  in  Tiew,  they  eoon  left  La  Violette 
bcSiind,  and  an  eaty  half  hoar  brought  them  to  the  convent  ibontaiii.*' 
Every  one  hnowa  so  well  the  provident  wisdom  displayed  by  the  monka 
in  their  dioice  of  aites^ 
that  it  ia  needlesi  to  teU 
how  the  convent  fonntxun 
was  ikmed  through  all 
the  southern  slope  of  the 
J  lira.  The  water  poured 
through  a  wooden  pipe 
into  a  huge  trunk  trough, 
-which  lay  in  a  soft  green 
plot  of  grass  surrounded 
by  beech  -  trees,  among 
which  the  mounds  that 
marked  the  convent  walls 
might  be  traced  with 
great  accuracy  ;  so  much 
BO  tliat  tlio  dormitories 
round  the  centre  build- 
ing might  still  be  counted, 
and  the  solitary  cell  be 
seen  a  stone's  cast  from 
the  mass  of  the  convent. 
A.  and  M.  had  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  become  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  this  fountain,  that  they  had  set  off,  a 
week  or  two  before  the  present  visit,  with  a  large  stock  of  pots  and  pan.n, 
and  had  cleaned  out  the  trough,  even  scrubbing  it  well  into  the  corners 
with  nail-brushes.  This  sufficiently  explained  the  angry  exclamations 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  monks'  old  home,  when  they  found  sundry 
pieces  of  plebeian  bread  floating  in  the  water.  The  poor  raspberry 
gatherers,  who  had  steeped  their  dry  dinner  in  the  fountxun,  came  in  for  a 
large  amom^  of  vilifioation,  and  an  unfortunate  little  bird,  whoea  ftather 
pollaled  their  pet  trough,  waa  apoalrophized  in  all  the  iferong  irorda  of  a 
lady'a  vocibolary. 

Neither  bread  nor  feathen,  however,  prevented  them  from  applying  to 
the  pure  aoorea.  A.  now  displayed  her  chief  weahnea,  which  took  the 
torn  of  a  pastian  ibr  cold  water  on  a  hot  walk.  Water  by  itadf  was  a 
Bufficient  deUght,  but  when  ahe  had  her  little  red  glass  with  her,  there 
reelly  were  no  bounda  to  her  potationa.  That  little  ghiie  waa  her  idol, 
chiefly,  aa  waa  believed,  because  it  had  once  been  sat  upon  and  had  come 
out  nncn^ed  from  the  oideaL  She  waa  always  told  that  the  wouhl  kill 
heiael^  and  on  particularly  hot  walka  6.  had  been  known  to  wax  very 
croea  aa  the  tumbleifnle  mounted  up  to  the  high  numbers ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  she  was  obliged  to  be  more  moderate,  behig  called  upon 
to  tell  how  '*the  ieigneua"  were  allowed  three  wedd  to  chaoge  theur 
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religioD,  and  how  ihey  IbOowed  the  eympile  of  tihe  NofA  Britidi  monki 
at  Ripon,  and  ohoae  nUlier  to  danrt  the  oonyenti  canryingdieirailTeririth 
them,  before  the  three  weeka  ez^redl  She  had  learned  the  tale  from  a 
deboehed-lookiqg  old  man,  whoae  wife  oomplained  that  no  woik  eoold  be 
got  out  of  him  now  that  the  Engluh.Iadiea  let  hun  walk  aboot  with  them 
and  tell  them  licet 

They  left  the  oonvent  fountain  not  widiont  regret,  for  the  next  good 
water  waa  miles  awaj,  and  the  aflemoon  vras  so  terribly  hot  that  all  woe 
more  or  less  affeeted  hj  a  partial  mania,  similar  to  A.*s  ohronic  complaint 
Onoe  off,  however,  they  thought  no  more  about  the  water,  for  the  sudden 
ehaqges  firom  wood  to  open,  and  from  open  to  wood,  kept  them  in  a 
constant  state  of  delight,  while  every  step  crushed  a  hundred  little  flowers, 
which  formed  the  design  of  the  soil  carpet  on  which  they  trode  ;  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  hours  seemed  to  havo  passed  very  quickly  vhcn  they 
found  themselves  at  the  Ckdlgt  <U  QrantiM,  patois  for  Oraad  Emnaz, 
This  was  the  last  piece  of  humanity  on  the  way,  and  here  they  were  to 
complete  their  stores  by  filling  the  empty  bottles  and  tumbler. 

Fortunately  they  reached  the  chiilet  a  few  minutes  before  the  aflemoon 
milking  began,  so  they  were  exactly  in  time  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  bowl 
of  new  milk  from  the  hospitable  head  of  the  establishment,  a  fine  Bernois 
with  grey  head  and  eagle  nose,  and  meanwhile  seated  themselves  iu  the 
cool  butter-room  to  drink  'tit  lait.  For  this  last  purpose  the  visit  was  not 
well  timed,  lor  tho  luU  bcuelits  of  the  reireahing  qualities  of  Uit  lait  are 

only  to  be  enjoyed  when 
it  is  on  the  balance  be- 
twc  i  n  hot  and  cool,  and 
now  it  was  cold,  and 
therefore  heavy. 

The  men  had  already 
armed  themselves  for 
milking  —  a  somewhat 
eurious  process,  present- 
ing a  moat  mmarkable 
appeanmoe  when  aoeom* 
plished.  Hie  interior  ae-' 
eemmodationa  of  a  ehllet 
are  beoondog  ao  ftmiliar 
that  it  la  ahnoet  nnne- 
ymuMj  to  deeoribe  the 
*'ehair  of  the  monntaina^" 
aa  the  ehllet  men  plea- 
BBntlyityledieirit&Derant 
Beats.  SMsh  milker  poe- 
aesses  a  atool,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  may  be  taken  for  a  small  round  shield,  with  a  boM 
at  the  centre  a  foot  long,  ahod  with  pointed  iron.  Thia  atod  la  atrapped 
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on  bodily  in  a  suitable  jxisition,  and  when  a  man  gets  up,  his  stool  of 
course  gets  up  with  him,  so  that  when  he  comes  out  with  his  pail  of 
milk  to  the  huge  copper  caldron  ready  to  receive  its  cunttnts,  lie  appears 
with  a  stiff  stump  of  a  tail  behind.  One  would  have  thought  that  three 
legs  would  have  been  easier  to  sit  upon  than  one,  but  undoubtedly  the 
prevailing  arrangement  is  much  more  picturesque  and  ludicrous.  To 
an  unpractised  Englishman  the  manoeuvring  of  this  caudal  appendage  i.s  a 
great  difficulty,  fur  the  strap  round  the  hips  is  tight  and  cramping,  and 
renders  locomotion  undesirable;  while  to  sit  down  in  any  soft  place  is 
attended  by  awkward  consequences,  as  the  kg  inserts  itself  into  the  ground 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  sitter,  and  has  him  at  a  cou^siderablc  dis- 
advantaige-as  aoon  as  he  attempts  to  get  up. 

The  advent  of  tlie  Bn^^uili  ladies**  about  milking-time  at  any  of  the 
chtiets  in  the  neighbourhood  always  elicited  a  number  of  those  inimitable 
milking  tongs  from  the  men,  and  nith  these  they  now  amused  themselves 
until  the  firstfruits  of  the  first  cow  were  brought  by  the  Bemois  himself 
with  mueh  politeness,  and  with  a  grace  which  few  Englishmen  would  have 
aduered  with  a  foot  of  wood  and  iron  for  a  tail*  The  milk  was  strained 
for  them  into  an  Inexpressibly  white  tub,  round  the  edges  of  which  hung 
three  wooden  spoons  of  latge  capacitjr,  carved  by  the  chAlet  men.  The 
sieve  was  a  remarkable  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  wooden  funnel  wi&  an 
aperture  laige  enough  to  admit  a  fomale  fist,  if  such  a  thing  eadsts;  into 
this  aperture  a  hunch  of  spmee  twigs  was  squeezed,  something  like  what 
you  extract  ftom  the  crop  of  a  capeioailsi^  and  through  these  tw%s  the 
milk  was  pouted. 

Having  consumed  the  best  part  of  a  small  cow,  the  pedestrians  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  quart  bottle  from  another  tub,  and  gave  the  tumbler  to 
the  Bemois  to  be  filled  with  butter.  He  was  anxious  that  they  should 
take  a  little  brick  of  wrr^  (hard  cheese-curd),  but  they  could  not  carry  up 
sufilcient  milk  to  make  it  palatable,  and  so  declined  the  offer  of  the 
tempting-looking  mass.  A.  and  M.  quite  fell  in  love  with  the  old  man, 
because  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  not  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from 
making  their  beds  in  the  goats'  chalet,  and,  above  all,  because  his  bright 
eyes  became  brighter,  and  his  tail  wagged  sentimentally,  when  he  divined 
their  purpose  in  the  expedition,  and  spoke  of  a  sunrise  as  if  he  felt  its 
charms,  and  could  sympathize  with  any  effort  which  had  so  worthy  an 
object.  He  made  them  promise  to  call  in  the  morning  and  tell  him  how 
they  had  sped  ;  and  then,  seeing  they  were  ready  to  go,  he  made  off  to  his 
cows  again,  waggling  his  little  tail  behind  him. 

A  hundred  yards  or  two  brought  the  party  to  the  last  water,  and  here 
tiiey  filled  the  remaining  two  bottles,  and  then  steadily  set  their  faces 
towards  the  grey  cone  which  now  became  visible,  rising  up  from  the 
undulating  plains  and  woods  which  crown  that  ridge  of  the  Jura.  The 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  was  beset  at  each  step  by  prolific  tuils  of 
blaeberries  and  strawberries,  but  as  the  aun  was  drawing  down  fittt 
towards  the  horizon,  and  they  contempbted  a  sooset  aa  well  as  a  sunrise 
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finom  the  lolitazy  elmtioo,  ihey  had  not  mush  time  to  ipere :  moreover, 
6.*8  digestion  was  not  in  a  state  to  allow  Mm  to  eat  crude  fruits,  so  he 
atalked  on  inexorably  at  a  pace  which  it  reqniied  all  the  stnrdiness  of 
M.*s  short  legs,  and  all  the  leuigth  of  A.'a  long  onefl,  to  keep  up  with. 

So  far  they  had  not  come  across  any  real  mountain  climbing^  although 
it  had  been  a  severe  ascent  the  whole  way  ;  bat  now  they  reached  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  began  to  wind  up  its  almost  perpendicular  sides.  It 
certainly  reflected  great  credit  on  A.  and  M.  that  they  had  discovered  the 
path,  guided  by  an  excelsior  instinct  Avhich  they  always  di^layed  when 
near  a  mountain :  to  uninitiated  eyes  there  was  no  reason  for  going  to 
the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  of  sundry  groups  of  trees,  no  apparent 
object  to  be  gained  by  going  below  instead  of  above  certain  fragments  of 
mountain  ;  but  when  all  the  obstacles  which  clustered  round  the  foot  of 
the  cone  had  been  surmounted,  and  the  three  stood  on  the  clear  face  of 
the  rock,  it  was  seen  that  there  had  been  a  method  in  their  windings 
which  no  path  had  pointed  out,  and  the  male  person  of  the  party 
expressed  (and  possibly  his  companions  felt)  great  admiration  for  the 
leminine  ingenuity  which  had  threaded  the  difficulties  without  a  guide. 

^I.  had  a  weakness  for  performing  all  her  excursions  in  a  roomy 
crinoliue,  and  it  had  been  aa  amusement  to  A.  and  G.  the  whole  time  to 

watch  the  peculiar  forms 
into  which  the  inflated 
petticoats  were  driven 
by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  copper  tea- 
pot, alung,  as  has  been 
said,  imder  the  shirt  of 
her  dress.  These  pecuU- 
axitieswere  ooosiderably 
ineieaaed  now  that  she 
came  to  Uj  herself  well 
down  to  the  steep  dimb, 
and  one  oonseqnenoe  was 
that  she  persisted  In  go- 
ing hut  This  worhed 
bodlj  in  one  or  two 
waya;  firsfei  because  she 
knew  most  about  the 
road,  and  her  direetkma 
from  the  rear  often  oame 
too  late;  and,  secondly, 
because  they  had  now 
come  to  the  r^on  of 
griffea  de  chatj  and  as  M. 
was  particularly  attached  to  that  fruit  and  there  was  no  one  behind  to  drive 
hcTj  A.  aad  G.  could  not  get  her  on.  Eventually  they  missed  the  sunseli 
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cod  the  others  silently  attributed  it  to  the  unluclcy  oombination  of  tcnpot 
and  petticoats  and  precipice  which  had  let  M.  loose  upon  her  pet  fruit. 
Gi-ifes  de  chat  are  not  very  tempting  things  either;  resembling  an  irregular 
blackberry  in  shape  and  sizey  and  a  half-ripe  barberry  in  colour,  and,  it 

may  be  added,  in  sourness. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top,  and  pressed  eagerly  into  the  little  hut,  to 
pcc  how  it  looked  now  that  they  were  really  dependent  on  it  for  a  night's 

shelter.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  their  hearts  rather  sank,  for  it 
looked  incredibly  gloomy  and  the  air  was  one  mass  of  midges  ;  the  left- 
hand  compartment,  which  had  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  double- 
bedded  room,  was  so  perfectly  dark  tliat  Ibr  anything  they  could  see  there 
might  be  bears  or  wolves  or  wild  boars  liiding  in  the  corners,  fur  the 
neighbourhood  could  supply  all  those  horrors  on  occasion.  Clearly  nothing 
was  to  be  done  till  they  got  a  good  fire;  so  they  hurriedly  rid  tlicmselves 
of  their  encumbrances,  and  after  a  mad  panic  for  a  second  or  two  \vhcn 
no  one  knew  where  the  matclics  had  been  put,  and  another  more  subdued 
fright  when  the  smoke  refused  to  go  out  by  the  hole  in  the  roof,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  excellent  blaze,  which  soon  cleared  the  midges 
away  and  made  the  place  look  quite  comfortable.  A  little  arrangement 
of  small  boulders  formed  a  capital  fire-place,  and  benches  were  easily  made 
round  the  fire  with  the  planks  and  logs  which  were  strewn  about  the 
chMet. 

A.,  meanwhile,  had  set  ofT  to  make  what  use  she  might  of  the  fast 
foiling  twilight  to  gallier  strawberries  for  tea,  and  G.  new  started  for  a 
more  pretentious  load  of  fire-wood,  such  as  should  suflice  to  keep  the  lire 
going  till  the  morning.  M.  was  left  to  make  the  tea,  and  to  set  out  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  food  which  the  whims  of  three  people  had  brought 
together.  The  tea-making  process  was  a  simple  one,  as  there  were  no 
complications  of  kettle  and  urn  and  teapot;  the  copper  owl,  set  on  a  stone 
in  the  fire,  was  filled  iritli  vater,  and  when  this  bdled  the  tea  was  thrown 
in  and  sent  to  the  bottom  with  a  spoon. 

Before  very  long,  A.  had  exhausted  the  twilight  and  O.  had  oollectod 
a  sufficiency  of  wood,  and  the  two  returned  slowly,  not  to  say  wearily,  to 
the  camp.  By  thia  time  all  appearance  of  day  and  of  Mont  Blsuc  had 
Taniahed,  and  the  moon  made  vast  ^ars  of  moonshine  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
lake,  now  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  below,  itself  being  twelve 
hundred  abore  the  sea.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  when  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  chftlet  was  a  perfect  picture.  M.  had  huge  talents 
Ibr  neatness  and  orderlmess,  and  her  utmost  skill  had  been  most  successfully 
exerted  on  thia  occasion.  On  a  hu^  raised  plank  were  arranged  the 
different  foods,  according  to  their  proprietonhip;  ham  fat  one^  hard  eggs 
Ibr  another,  oomed  beef  ibr  a  third,  with  a  hemiiphere  of  bread  and  an 
abundance  of  sweet  Swiss  cake  for  the  party  in  general.  One  of  the  three 
had  so  &r  defied  puUio  opinion  as  to  bring  a  piece  of  Gruy^re  with 
abominably  orUiodox  smdl;  before  the  evening  was  over,  however, 
public  opinion  waxed  bungiy,  and  shared  the  diessa  with  the  owner.  Ob 
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such  excursions  nothing  is  equal  to  a  well-made  vmrstf  if  only  one  has  a 
knife  with  a  very  sharp  bUide  to  cut  it  neatly ;  the  Jura,  however,  is  not 
the  habitat  of  umwf,  so  the  party  had  none.  Opposite  this  stall  was  the 
fire,  blazing  away  as  only  gipsy  fires  can  blaze,  the  blackened  little  owl 
simmering  contentedly  on  its  warm  perch,  while  on  two  suitable  projec- 
tions from  the  walls  composition  candles  burned  cheerfully  and  bright. 
The  whole  was  a  mass  of  brilliant  illumination,  and  in  the  midst  M.  moved 

about  with  neatly-  fes- 
tooned dress  and  short 
hair.  **  Short"  Is  not 
usually  an  epithet  of 
praise  when  applied  to 
a  lady's  hair;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  so,  for  M. 
having  once  had  her  hair 
cut  short  in  a  dangerous 
illness  looked  so  well  in 
it  that  she  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  her 
friends,  and  ever  after 
kept  it  almost  as  short 
as  a  boy's.  This  nearly 
got  her  party  into  a 
scrape  at  the  French  fort 
of  Les  Kousscs,  which  is 
in  so  unpleasant  proxi- 
mity to  that  Dappes 
valley  lately  ceded  to 
France  ;  for  the  day  of  their  visit  to  the  fortress  being  windy,  G.  was  seen 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  to  assume  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  when  he  came  to 
the  dusty  glacis,  and  evidently  even  this  excited  their  suspicions;  imagine, 
then,  how  they  bristled  with  the  importance  of  detecting  spies,  when  a 
sudden  gust  lifted  off  M.'s  hat  and  concealing  veil,  and  displayed  a  neat 
man's  head  of  hair  1  ]! 

Picture  or  not,  A.  and  G.  were  too  tired  and  too  hungry  to  stand  long 
at  the  door,  or  hole  of  entrance,  to  look  at  it.  Accordingly,  they  speedily 
pushed  in  towards  their  provisions,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk-bottle  and  the 
butter  had  been  brought  from  the  window-hole  in  which  they  had  been  set 
to  cool,  proceeded  to  attack  the  food.  It  was  found  at  once,  however,  that 
the  fire  was  too  hot,  although  the  tea  stall  was  as  far  from  it  as  the  limits 
of  the  hut  would  allow;  so  a  screen  became  necessary,  and  G.  felt  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  running  a  couple  of  alpenstocks  through  the  maternal  Vicuna 
shawl  which  he  had  been  forced  to  carry,  by  which  means  it  was  suspended 
from  what  remained  of  the  rafters. 

When  the  tea  came  to  be  poured  out,  it  issued  from  the  pot  almost 
black,  and  in  answer  to  the  exclamations  of  A.  and  G.,  M.  said,  "  Oh,  }  e8. 
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of  oonrse  rBc  liad  put  in  all  the  tea  ;  wasn*t  sTie  meant  to  do  so?  "  This 
WHS  a  bitter  blow  to  the  others,  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  a  refreshing  onp 
Bt  Bonrue;  M.,  however,  fertile  in  expedient,  at  once  extracted  the  leaves 
from  the  pot  and  spread  them  on  a  stone  by  the  fire  to  dry,  remarking 
that  the  presr-nt  tea  was  strong  enough  without  them,  and  they  would 
make  good  enough  tea  in  the  morning,  as  they  had  been  in  the  water  a 
very  short  time.  At  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  A.  took  it  into  her 
head  to  sit  down,  quite  promiscuously,  upon  this  very  stone,  and  so 
carried  off  the  nucleus  of  the  morning  cup  on  her  dress,  tlius  making  G. 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  not  plotted  against  the  Buniise  teai  a 
fact  which  at  once  reconciled  him  to  its  loss. 

When  there  was  really  nothing  more  to  bo  extracted  from  the  owl  or 
the  bottles,  the  three  adventurers  made  a  promenade  on  the  little  plateau 
on  which  their  castle  stood.  The  lights  on  the  opposite  mountains 
were  wonderful.  High  up  on  the  Alps  a  flame  would  appear  for  half  a 
minute,  large  and  clear,  and  then  vanish ;  sometimes  there  were  five 
or  six  full  broad  lights  all  in  existence  at  once,  stretching  from  the 
extreme  cast,  among  the  Bernese  Alps,  to  the  grand  Saleve  and  the 
westernmost  Jura.  Brilliant  beyond  all,  however,  were  the  distant  lighte 
of  the  Grand  Quai  of  Geneva,  each  given  in  glittering  duplicate  by  the 
still  waters  which  border  the  current  of  the  Rhone.  The  wooded  plain, 
too,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  rock,  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of  bonfires, 
lai^  trees  horning  as  they  stood,  and  black  figures,  frightfully  like  Harts 
demons,  apparently  jumping  about  in  the  flames.  This  added  Immensdj 
to  the  effeet  of  the  night  seene^  and  the  travellers  oongratnlated  themselTes 
largely  on  their  good  ibrtone  when  they  lesmed  the  next  day  that  the 
men  of  a  ehAlet  below  had  ehoseok  ikia  particnlar  night  for  clearing  away 
sundry  groups  of  trees,  in  order  to  increase  the  neighbouring  pastorsge. 
At  eleren  o'clock,  or  iheieaboiits^  Ihe  moon  disappeared,  and  it  was  time 
to  ihink  of  bed.  On  this  pohit  an  important  change  had  been  made  in 
the  arrangements.  The  left-hand  compartment  of  the  ohdiet  was  so 
exceedingly  dsrk  and  gloomy  that  A.  and  H  preferred  the  idea  of  deqnng 
by  the  fire  in  the  warm  central  division,  which  had  so  &r  been  nsed  as 
kitchen  and  drawing-room.  6.*s  apartment,  on  the  oiher  hand,  was  so 
utterly  exposed  to  every  breath  that  chose  to  bbw,  and  was  in  sndi  a 
litter  with  bits  of  stone  and  tufts  of  grsss  growing  here  and  there,  and 
pieces  of  plank  lying  in  all  directions,  that  he  came  to  the  conolnsioik 
that  all  three  had  better  sleq>  in  the  a^me  place.  Planks  and  logs  were 
accordingly  arranged  so  as  to  form  planes  of  various  inclinations,  as  each 
one  fancied,  on  which  they  might  lie  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  in  the 
natnre  of  things  be  extracted  from  hard  or  soft  wood,  the  present  material 
being  decidedly  hard  and  presmaably  damp.  Then  all  had  a  final  half- 
bason  of  heated  red  win^  the  very  worst  thing  it  is  possible  to  take  before 
going  to  bed ;  the  fire  was  made  up  with  solid  logs ;  the  piece  of  door 
was  dragged  out  of  its  corner,  and  propped  so  as  to  cover  a  maxinuim 
amount  of  the  hole  by  which  entrance  to  the  hut  had  been  won;  sundry 
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holes  almost  as  large,  by  courtesy  called  windows,  were  so  far  blocked  lip 
with  stones  as  to  render  it  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  get  through 
from  the  outside — though  who  should  attempt  to  get  through,  except  the 
mountain  demons,  no  one  could  say,  and  they  didn't  suppose  that  stones 
would  stop  thc7Ji  if  they  had  a  mind  to  come.  At  the  same  time  it  did 
Eecm  very  probable,  or  at  least  very  possible,  that  the  startling  appearance 
of  a  large  and  sustained  fire  in  the  chdlet  des  chevrts  might  draw  some  of 
the  rough  men  from  the  chalets  below;  and  so,  while  laughing  at  tl»e 
idea  of  its  being  in  any  sort  of  way  a  necessary  precaution,  G,  thought 
it  wise  to  make  his  fortifications  as  strong  as  possible.  By  common 
consent  a  fine  club  was  rescued  from  the  fire,  to  be  used  as  a  defensive 
weapon  in  case  of  need  ;  then  the  party  proceeded — not  to  undress,  but  to 
dress  themselves,  G.  assuming  his  waistcoat,  for  so  far  a  coat  alone  had 
been  almost  too  much,  and  A.  and  M.  wrapping  little  handkerchiefs  about 
their  heads  in  the  approved  style.  After  this  they  proceeded  in  a  body 
with  torches  to  investigate  the  dark  corners  of  the  rejected  double-bedded 
room ;  and  finally  the  candles  were  put  out,  and  a  half-trembling  "  Good- 
night I  "  wished  all  round. 

Of  course  each  of  the  three  had  detertnined  to  lie  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
and  make  no  noise  to  disturb  the  others  ;  but  somehow  one's  bones  do 
come  through  to  the  skin  so  very  soon  when  the  mattress  is  composed 

of  roughish  five-inch 
planks  laid  gridiron-wise, 
that  one  or  other  was 
generally  on  the  turn; 
and  however  well  it  may 
fit  at  first,  a  hollow  place 
in  a  log  of  wood  doesn't 
do  for  a  pillow  as  a  per- 
manency,  especially  when 
the  rest  of  the  log  is 
very  knobby,  and  the 
dozer's  head  wanders  un- 
easily from  one  knob's 
point  to  another. 

When  all  was  over, 
each  had  a  hazy  recollec- 
tion of  a  black  dream,  tlie 
lending  idea  of  which  w;is 
a  sleepless  night ;  but 
whether  the  sleeplessness 
was  a  reality,  or,  as  so 
often  happens,  merely  an  unpleasant  dream,  no  one  could  feel  quite  sure. 
While  all  was  yet  perlcctly  fi-esh  the  reports  ran  as  follows : — G. 
believed  that  he  had  slept  in  every  new  position  for  a  minute  or  two, 
until  his  bones  came  through,  when  he  turned  and  slept  again,  and 
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■o  on ;  M.  anerled  tlial  she  Bad  not  slept  at  all,  but  bad  lain  in  tole- 
rable oomfort  for  some  time,  after  vbidi  abe  got  np  stealtbilj  and  aat 
bj  tbe  fire;  A.  oonfesaed  at  once  tbat  abe  was  seized  early  in  ihe 
nigbt  with  a  fit  of  the  horrors,  and  hy  till  daybreak  in  a  state  of 
blank  flight  It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  neither  A.  nor  6.  knew 
anything  of  M.'s  sitting  hy  tbe  fire,  and  that  each  thought  tbe  other  bad 
slept  tolerably  soundly  all  night,  which  threw  an  air  of  suspicion  upon 
every  one*8  stoiy.  On  the  whole,  each  of  the  party  would  probably 
endmonr  to  diwibnte  any  rash  youQg  friends,  who  might  be  aimilarly 
indined,  of  the  idea  that  under  the  given  circumstances  a  night  is  short 
or  alogaolL 

At  length  If.  announced,  in  a  voice  that  was  clearly  glad  to  be  heard 
again,  that  it  was  ibur  o*clock,  and  that  something  like  colour  was  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  sky;  upon  which  all  started  up  with  great 
alacti^,  privately  making  wry  faces  at  their  hard  beds,  but  each  unwilling 
to  say  the  first  word  of  abuse.  The  door  was  soon  knocked  down,  and 
the  fire,  still  smouldering,  resusdtated  to  a  magnificent  extent;  a  cup  of 
Langlade  and  a  little  roasting  fortified  tbe  party  for  the  morning  air,  and 
then  all  three  issued  ibrth  from  their  shelter  and  waited  fbr  day.  M.  had 
been  for  some  wedcs  busy  with  a  christening  frock  fbr  a  small  niece,  and 
haviog  prudently  brought  a  piece  of  it  with  her,  now  sat  down  on 
the  highest  rock  of  the 
plateau  and  proceeded 
Yigorously  with  the  large - 
8tich  parts  in  the  doubt- 
ful light. 

Already  there  was 
enough  of  dilToaed  twi- 
light to  render  Mout 
Blanc  perfectly  visililc. 
Though  tbe  lake  lay  full 
in  view,  and  the  whole 
range  of  Alps  and  their 
noiglibour  hills  for  two 
hundred  miles  diflplaycJ 
their  jagged  horizon  of 
grey  rock  and  snowy 
point?,  the  eye  could 
rest  on  nothing  but  tlio 
king  of  mountains.  The 
marvellouH  resemblance 
which  the  outline  from 
tlie  north  hears  to  a  massive  human  head,  rcclinmg  on  a  puiow  oi  snow 
and  facing  the  east,  was  never  more  striking  than  now.  The  straight 
forehead,  the  short  finely-chiselled  ncsc,  the  firm  mouth  and  flowing  beard, 
all  lay  calm  and  still  in  tbe  grey  repose  of  death.  No  one  who  affects 
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to  Bce  a  likeness  to  the  old  Napoleon's  head  can  Iiave  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  mountain  aa  it  now  appeared;  no  one  who  lias  so 
seen  it  can  consider  it  nuich  short  of  positive  blasphemy  to  liken  tliat 
strong  and  delicate  proille  to  the  features  of  the  tempered  and  vulgar 
Emperor. 

M.  had  not  much  time  fur  hi  r  einljioidery.  There  came  first,  for  a 
siii;^le  instant,  a  suspicion  of  a  ray  of  light  intercepted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  DiablerctH,  and  the  next  moment  a  simultaneous  cry,  their 
first  and  last,  from  A.  and  G.  announced  that  tlie  sun,  still  invisible, 
had  struck  the  lii^liest  crest  of  hair  which  gathers  on  the  brow  of  tlie 
pigantic  head.  For  a  few  minutes  each  instant  brought  a  new  deligl»t, 
as  tlie  difTerent  levels  of  peaks  were  succtssively  gilded  by  the  rising 
sun.  Gradually  the  glittering  points  seemed  to  descend,  lixing  in  turn 
upon  all  the  salient  features  of  the  profile.  The  nioiuitain  woke  into  lite 
under  the  magic  touch  of  light  and  heat :  the  face  was  no  longer  dead, 
it  8(>emed  viubljr  to  rejoice  in  the  reappearance  of  its  daily  compaaion  and 
friend. 

The  great  power  of  the  sun  for  the  last  montli  or  tlve  weeks  had  added 
much  to  the  illusion  which  is  owed  to  the  peculiar  outline  of  tlio 
iii<  uiitain,  for  exactly  where  the  slioulder  of  the  reclining  giant  would 
naturally  lie,  a  huge  black  precipice  had  l)ecn  exposed  by  the  melting  or 
sinking  snow,  and  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  distance  reduced  this  to  the  very 
fiic-similc  of  an  officer's  epaulette. 

The  choicest  beauties  of  the  scene  did  not  last  long :  natare  is  not 
prodigal  of  her  highest  eiTorts  of  light  and  shade  :  the  mountains  and  the 
snow  remained  precisely  as  they  were  when  the  first  herald  of  the  sun 
appeared,  but  the  peculiar  c|iarm  had  left  them,  only  to  reappear  when 
another  favourable  combinatioQ  should  allow  the  grandest  portion  of  our 
world  to  assume  ag^in  fo^  a  vfhile  its  loreliest  dress.  No  sooner  had  th« 
san  risen  than  its  l^ydrj^ulic  power  began  to  mar  the  scene:  a  haa^  spread 
over  all  the  plaiq  Rewards  wcst,  an4  ^^^J  paused  for  a  moment  in  its 
upward  progreni  Hffpr4  ^  )tM?fip4  ylcw  of  distant  tops  of  the  French 
hills,  pic]ced  out  against  the  ^pmq^qing  sky  by  the  golden  messengers  of 
the  son. 

With  ipoftt  of  t^vf%  ihim  thej  9^v^^  \o  confess,  and  in  nlence  uhleh 
they  almost  dan»4  ^^Yt  three  ^dyentorert  tamed  at  length  to 
the  hut  yf\iick  had  afibfdc4  them  so  hi|)dly  »  shelter.  Il  required  eoma 
efibrt  to  shake  off  t^e  feeling  that  pppresead  them ;  md  all  felt  •  cectein 
relief  when  kjf  Ught  wor^s,  ^  palpable  return  to  the  more  common- 
place circuinsti||icef  of  (heir  |)psition,  e^^pelled  the  OTerpowering  reality  of 
a  too  great  boiu^jr.  It  has  never  coqio  back  upon  them  In  its  Ml  ibroe ; 
perhaps  never  will  do  so:  the  human  mind  ia  not  capable  of  letaioiiig  a 
living  recollection  of  a  scene  whose 'loveliness  ia  dtvine;  the  utmost  that 
can  remain  in  the  memory  is  the  consoionsneas  that  at  one  period  of 
exirtenoe  a  beauty  too  great  fur  comprehension  has  stined  the  aoul,  too 
pure  for  words,  which  has  yet  left  behind  h  a  certain  IntelUgenoa  not 
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possessed  before  by  the  mind,  a  certain  proneness  to  discover  beauty  where 
it  is  not  strikingly  and  prominently  viiuble,  an  inexhaustible  consolution 
in  the  idea  that  the  best  feelings  of  heart  and  mind  have  been  face  to 
&ce  with  the  most  perfect  impersonation  of  Nature,  and  have  carried  awajr 
irom  the  meeting  some  portion  of  her  reflected  divinity. 

There  was  no  object  to  be  gained  by  a  longer  stay  on  the  plateau,  so 
as  soon  as  6.  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  letters  which  recorded, 
imd  probably  still  record,  the  initials  of  the  visitors  and  the  precise  date 
of  their  visit,  and  when  all  packing  was  satisfactorily  completed,  the 
descent  commenced  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  The  object  of 
Ihit  change  of  zonte  was  principully  to  arrive  as  soon  as  might  be  at 
'  m  chAlel  where  water  for  alilatioii  could  be  prooured,  and  milk  for  break- 
fiMt  Btch  step  diidoMd  watik  maaaes  of  wild  fruits  in  rirgin  ripeness 
thai  G.  kft  A.  and  IC  to  indulge  their  i^politef ,  and  haatmiftd  on  to 
engage  a  cow,  fearing  leit  An  noining^s  milk  ahonld  all  have  been  put 
into  the  dieess  ealdron  before  tke  party  eoold  eRifi*  Tbia  woukl 
eotiinly  have  happened,  for  there  were  only  two  eowa  unmiOEed  wheB 
lie  reeefaed  Zt  Cotidtoii/,  or,  m  llie  patoie  of  the  oommtuii  gm  it» 
ChMUhitmf  rendered       the  natiree  (in  English  lettere)  T^oo-ovh 

A,  and  M.  having  at  length  arrived,  the  diree  prooeeded  to  the  well, 
an  imaiense  eirenkr  tenk  of  water  iced  by  the  fereridi  ni^^t  thegr  had 
peaed.  Through  a  em^ll  round  hole  eul  in  the  fif-tmnlpi  whleh  fotmed 
die  cover,  they  drew 
peilliil  after  peilfol  of  iK- 
quisitely  pore  and  oeld 
water  by  meana  of  a 
balancfd  pole,  and  revel- 
led in  the  luxury  of 
sponging  head  and  neck 
and  arms  with  imoeesing 
and  undiminished  enjoy- 
ment.  The  nnfortonelie 
coiweweie  on  short  eom* 
nona  of  water,  all  the 
minor  eoorees,  if  there 
were  any,  being  dried 
up;  and,  knowing  well 
the  meaning  of  the  nmnd 
hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
reeervoir,  they  orowded 
round  the  wadiing  party 
and  pKMed  eomewhet 
unpleasantly  upon  them. 
Thue  O.,  for  instanoe,  was  wholly  eBgroeeed  in  giving  himself  sponge 
Bbower*beths  from  a  peU  freshly  hdsted  up,  stsnding  with  hesd  bent 
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mibiuMsivelj  to  reeetre  the  grateAil  ttieaai,  wlien  toddenlj  the  odour  of 
new  milk  came  with  orerpoweriog  itrength  to  bis  nootrils,  and  be  felt  bit 
bair  oanght  up  with  a  lound  like  Uiat  of  a  tbouiand  lampreys,  a  misguided 
cow  having  taken  a  fancy  to  the  abundant  irater  contained  in  it  A. 
and  M.  bad  lem  ponderous  but  more  pernatent  tormentors,  in  the  shape 
of  sundry  goats,  which  evinced  an  insatiable  desire  to  browse  upon  their 
lints  and  wicker  badketa,  and  were  of  course  able,  unlike  the  cows,  to 
climb  up  to  thsm  however  high  they  might  be  hung  on  the  heapa  of 
firewood. 

The  craving  for  fresh  water  was  at  last  in  some  measure  appcnscd, 
and  with  invigorated  appetite  they  proceeded  to  a  small  paddock  enclosed 
by  stone  walls,  where  they  lay  on  their  shawla  under  the  shadow  of  the 
chalet,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  sweet  west  wind.  Here  one 
of  the  civil  men  brought  a  white  tub  of  milk,  round  which  the  three  lay 
to  breakfiuit,  the  remaining  hemtiq>here  of  bread  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
butter  completing  the  feast ;  but  as  if  that  were  not  onongh,  the  head 
man  of  the  ch&let,  pleased  with  the  money  which  had  been  prudently 
given  him  as  soon  as  the  cow  was  engaged,  and  instigated  by  his  natii'c 
liberality,  brought  in  addition  a  whole  goat,  as  to  its  milk,  in  a  separate 
bowl,  and,  greatest  treat  of  all,  a  perfect  little  goat's  (omme,  reclining  in 
a  bower  of  frei»h  gentian  leaves.  It  was  well  that  one  of  the  party  had 
brought  a  small,  a  very  small  bottle  of  brandy  to  qualify  the  milk,  for 
indeed  the  quantity  taken  needed  something  to  qualify  it.  No  (me  can 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  temptation  avIio  has  not  found  himself 
lying  on  soft  green  grass  (a  Vicuna  tshawl,  say,  intervening),  lulled  by  the 
decj)  or  tinkling  bells  of  the  authors  of  his  fea.«<t,  fanntd  by  a  Jura  breeze, 
and  {shaded  from  the  early  sun  by  a  Jiiia  chalet,  a  white  wood  bowl  of 
the  purest  possible  milk  rippling  its  gentle  blandishments  before  his  eyes, 
and  a  tastefully  carved  wooden  ladle  suggesting  the  means  of  making 
those  placid  smiling  charms  his  own. 

M.  alone  could  in  any  way  be  called  temperate ;  slic  was  the  owner  of 
the  brnndy-boltle,  and  not  being  able  to  imbibe  much  milk  even  when 
disguised  with  brandy,  she  soon  retired  from  all  active  part  in  the  meal, 
and,  making  over  the  brandy  to  G.,  worked  composedly  at  her  niece's 
christening  frock. 

One  thing  alone  could  be  called  a  drawback.  In  one  corner  of  the 
paddock  there  was  a  small  breach  in  the  lotse  wall,  and  tlirough  this  an 
inquisitive  young  goat  essayed  to  visit  the  party.  Tliey  knew  well  enough 
that  once  in,  it  could  not  he  driven  out,  and  the  chances  amounted  almost 
to  a  certainty  that,  in  evading  expulsion,  the  little  wretch  would  frisk 
itself  into  one  of  tlie  milk  bowls,  and  leave  the  paddock  in  general  in  a 
state  similar  to  that  of  the  room  whose  occupant  was  annoyed  by  a  blue- 
bottle fly,  so  that  it  was  necessary  constantly  to  make  up  the  breach 
with  temporary  fortifications,  which  the  persistent  goat  as  constantly  pulled 
down.  Blows — gently  administered,  it  is  true — were  of  no  avail,  and 
cnly  seemed  to  increase  its  curiosity  j  but,  by  one  means  or  another,  the 
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enemy  was  kept  cut,  6.  groaning  eadly  over  the*  intemtptioiie  which  the 
repairing  of  the  defienoes  oost  him.  It  ia  perhaps  not  &ir  to  nay  that  tfiis 
was  the  only  diawhaoki  ibr  A.,  whose  iriends  were  wont  to  call  her  slightly 
fertidions,  was  troubled  by  a  small  species  of  dug,  which  the  lovely  gross 
■be  admired  so  much  seemed  to  produce  in  considerable  numbm,  and 
whidi,  disdmning  their  natire  soil,  showed  an  unyaxying  and  unanimous 
desire  to  repose  on  the  shawls  of  the  party. 

▲t  length  it  was  time  to  start  far  the  lower  regions,  by  a  wood-road 
which  led  round  the  base  d  the  cone  to  the  GhUet  de  Granttoe.  We 
have  not  qiace  for  describing  the  triumphant  joMn  of  die  6iendly 
clillet  nun  there,  or  the  congratulatory  tremuloumen  cf  their  master's  tail ; 
neither  may  we  tell  of  the  excitement  whidi  all  Ariier  felt  on  the  return 
of  the  mad  people.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  unnecemary  to  add,  that  ibr 
some  months  none  of  the  party  could  shew  the  slightest  indication  of 
cough  or  cold  without  calling  ibrUi  maternal  groans  orer  that  n^t  oq 
the  summit  of  the  Jura. 
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Asmast  Ae  tnkm  Hems  irliieh  go  to  make  up  a  newapaper,  we  dcea- 
aioQalljr  find  a  colnmti  or  two  of  eiiticiflni  on  the  Bshibitioiia.  Hieaa 
eritiotont  ate  not,  in  genofal,  retj  entertaudng  or  attractife  readings  and 
it  majr  be  qnestioned  wlMther  snjbodj  erer  reads  them  fidrlj  ihmgh. 
Tbej  are  kwked  over  with  aome  anxiety  by  the  jonngeat  arlisli,  tkimmed 
and  dipped  Into  by  visitore  to  the  Ezhibitiooi^  and  skipped  by  the  net  of 
the  world.  They  are  probably  inserted  from  the  feeling  ^lat  Hteraiy 
nottoe  of  some  sort  is  dne  to  the  acknowledged  importanoe  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  On  the  whole,  the  periodical  appearanoe  of  theae  oontributions 
may  be  accepted  by  painteit  aa  a  oompliment  to  their  proteion.  The 
present  writer  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  regret  the  existence^  or  deny  the 
posnble  ntility,  of  piinted  art  criticism.  It  appears  to  him  a  natoral  and 
necessary  product,  growing  ineritably  ia  every  country  that  possesses 
actiTe  artiste  and  an  abundant  periodical  literature.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  true  critic,  but  rather  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  it  by  attempting  a  definition  of  his  fonotions. 

But  it  may  be  dottbted  Avhcther  all  who  write  on  art,  or  even  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  are  qualified  by  previoas  Stitdy  to  form  opinions  whose 
publication  is  desirable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  authentic  list 
of  anonymous  art  critics,  to  know  what  are  their  usual  avocations,  and 
what  proportion  of  their  Hvei  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  art. 
Ferdinand  de  L#astcyrie  tells  us  that  feWef  qualifications  are  required  from 
Parisian  art  critics  than  from  nny  other  writers  for  the  French  press; 
that  tho  most  inexperienced  youths  begin  with  the  criticism  of  pictures^ 
which  is  considered  to  require  so  small  a  stock  of  information,  and  so  little 
juilgmcnt,  tliat  any  raw  boy  may  undertake  it.  Theatrical  criticism  is, 
however,  in  Paris,  on  quite  a  diflerent  footing,  and  editors  take  great  care 
to  employ  qualified  writers  for  that  department.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  is  obvious.  The  Parisian  public  is  itself  a  good  judge  of 
theatrical  art,  but  no  judge  of  pictorial ;  it  therefore  at  once  detects  a 
pretender  in  theatrical  criticism,  whereas  an  ignorant  critic  of  pictures 
may  write  on  in  perfect  safety.  The  tendency  of  an  advancing  general 
culture  is  therefore  to  elevate  the  tone  of  printed  criticism  by  excluding 
ignorant  writers  from  the  periodicals.  " 

Many  persons  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a 
great  change  must,  before  long,  come  over  tho  tone  of  current  art  criti- 
cism ;  that  the  duties  of  tlio  ordinary  critic  will  be  better  understood  and 
more  worthily  fulBlled,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  critic  and  the 
artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  critic  and  the  public  on  the  other,  will 
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bec(  me  sounder  and  more  scrvicoalde  tli.m  licrttofnie.  The  \Yi  i(or  of 
tliese  pages  considers  the  pruj^eiit  time  ojiportune  fur  an  attempt  to  indicate 
"what  seem  to  be  the  most  important  functions  of  art  criticism.  The  five 
volumes  of  Modern  Painters  have  now  been  for  some  time  before  tlie 
■world.  The  international  picture  exhibition  of  18G2  drew  forth  an 
inmicnse  mass  of  printed  comment,  and  the  present  year  has  seen  the 
birth  of  a  Quarterly  Review  exclusively  devoted  to  tlie  Fine  Artfi. 

The  functions  aud  duties  of  an  Art  Critic  would  appear  to  be  very 
much  as  follows : — • 

1.  To  titter  unpopular  truths. — The  reader  may  perhaps  suspect  me 
of  putting  this  so  prominently  out  of  sheer  perversity.  But  it  is  the 
first  and  most  important  of  critical  functions,  the  chief  use  of  a  ciitic 
being  that  he  should  announce  truths  which  others  do  not  yet  perceive. 
There  are  but  two  things  that  a  critic  can  state — a  truth  and  a  fallacy. 
Each  of  thc^c,  however,  has  two  subdivi.sions  as  to  its  popularity  ;  a 
truth  may  be  popular  or  not,  and  so  may  a  fallacy.  The  popular  truth 
being  already  sufficiently  expressed,  has  no  need  of  the  critic's  advocacy ; 
fallacy  of  either  kind  he  had  better  abstain  from  altogether,  so  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  the  statement  of  unpoj)ular  truth — rather  an 
unpleasant  and  ill-requited  duty,  yet  the  cbiei'  duty  which  the  art  critio 
has  to  fulfil. 

2.  To  instruct  the  public  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  art. — The 
work  most  needed  is  not  as  yet  pure  criticism,  but  art-teaching  as  pre- 
paratory to  it.  Art  is  a  subject  eo  deep  and  difficult,  so  infinitely  subtle 
and  complex,  that  it  is  only  after  the  study  of  years  that  men  even  begin 
to  comprehend  it.  But  painting  has  also  another  characteristic  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  places  its  teachers  and  practitioners  in  a  position  of 
singular  delicacy.  Other  profound  studies,  as,  for  instance,  chemistry  or 
mathematics,  are  seen  to  be  difficult  by  every  one,  and  persons  who  have 
not  studied  them,  never  labour  under  the  illusion  that  they  know  all 
about  them.  But  painting  seems  so  simple,  the  object  which  it  projioses 
to  itself  is  apparently  so  obvious,  that  every  one  secretly  believes  himself 
competent  to  judge  of  it.  The  really  irifonncd  teacher  has  therefore  first 
to  persuade  his  less  informed  readers  that  painting  is  not  a  simple  matter, 
but  a  very  deep  and  subtle  compound  of  several  sciences  with  poetry ; 
next,  that  they  are  themselves  as  yet  more  or  less  ignorant  of  painting; 
and  thirdly,  that  he,  the  critic,  knows  enough  of  the  subject  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy teacher  and  guide.  Now  even  if  the  critic  can  persuade  his 
audience  that  painting  is  difficult  of  comprehension,  he  is  accused  of 
contempt  for  the  public  as  soon  as  he  impHes  his  opinion  that  the  public 
is  generally  ignorant  of  painting.*  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  just 
accusation,  that  some  of  the  men  whose  genius  we  most  revere,  as  for 
instance  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Wellington,  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
painting.    Grown-up  people,  however,  seldom  lika  to  be  told  that  they 

*  An  accatatfai  oAvn  brought  ngainst  Ifr.  Boakiii* 
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are  ignorant  of  anytliing,  and  indeed  it  is  superfluous  rudineaa  to  tell 
people  of  t]ieir  ignorance  when  tlicj  are  already  quite  aware  of  it. 

Men  devoted  to  pure  science,  as  for  instance  matliematicians,  are  spared 
this  unpleasant  necessity,  because  no  one  who  has  never  learned  mathe- 
matics ever  dreams  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  merit  in  matlie- 
maticians.  But  when  people  are  ignorant  of  Art,  they  are  so  usually  to  that 
degree  tliat  they  arc  not  even  aware  of  their  own  ignorance.  1  he  most 
politic  critic  is,  therefore,  continually  driven  into  the  dilemma,  cither  to 
liold  his  peace  and  so  let  error  go  uncontradicted,  or  else  convince  liia 
pupil,  by  offensive  demonstration,  that  he  does  not  yet  understand  the 
BuLjcct.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  writer  on  Art  addresses  himself 
neither  to  the  obedience  of  infancy  nor  the  humility  of  the  i)Oor,  but  to 
men  and  women  of  mature  age,  already  highly  refmed,  often  deeply  and 
variously  learned  in  other  matters,  generally  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  life,  often  very  rich,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  very  proud,  highly 
susceptible,  impatient  of  instruction,  ahno  ;L  incapable  of  imagining  that 
they  have  anything  yet  to  learn — the  practical  dilliculty  of  such  teaching 
is  clear.  And  even  if,  after  making  hosts  of  enemies  by  his  frankness, 
an  art  teacher  should  at  last  succeed  in  persuading  his  readers  that  they 
cannot  know  what  they  have  never  learned,  the  difliculty  of  proving  his 
own  competence  3  et  remains.  In  art  criticism  the  most  instructed  teacher 
is  continually  liable  to  err.  Painting  includes  positive  science,  but  it 
also  includes  much  more.  Of  its  noblest  powers  the  feeling  of  some 
finely  organized  human  being  is  the  only  criterion ;  of  Turner's  drcam^ 
power,  or  Raphael's  refmement,  the  soul  is  tho  only  judge.  And  here  is 
a  question  of  deep  and  inborn  affinity :  we  are  not  orguiuod  alike,  and 
geniua  aSeots  xu  variously.  My  impreasioDS  will  seem  wrong  to  you 
if  I  state  them  quite  honestly,  and  so  would  yours  to  me.  A  critic, 
therefore,  who  ever  quits  the  plain  ground  of  easily  asoertaioable  fket  to 
attempt  the  higher  criticism  of  feeling  is  ture  to  awaken  diasent.  Bnde 
and  simple  persona  express  this  dissent  with  vehemenoe,  and  become 
personally  hostile;  intellectual  men  mark  with  curious  interest  the  point 
of  divergence,  and  calmly  try  to  account  for  it  But  both  henceforth 
regard  the  critic  as  a  fallible  person,  whose  teachiqg  ia  to  be  either 
rejected  alt(>gcUier  or  recdved  with  thoug^tftd  caution. 

It  may  be  a^ed  when  this  educating  function  of  the  art  critic  is  to 
cease.  It  is  like  asking  when  schoolmasters  are  to  cease.  Every  day 
thousands  of  new  human  beings  come  into  the  world  whose  future  social 
position  will  require  them  to  pretend  to  appreciate  pictures.  Is  this 
pretension  to  be  a  hollow  make-belief,  degrading  to  manUnesi^  destructive 
to  honesty,  and  thus  vitally  injurious  to  character  ?  ia  it  to  be  the 
simple  assertion  of  a  well-founded  right  to  a  real  opinion  t  If  the  latter, 
the  theoretical  art  teacher — ^the"  critic,**  as  he  is  yet  called— baa  endleas 
work  before  him.  By  means  of  books  and  artides  in  the  reviews  and 
newspapers,  and,  I  think,  still  more  by  direct  personal  communioaticii  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  he  will  have  totnun  the  public  in  tfaoae  eternal  truths 
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wliich  are  the  beginning  of  cjiticism.  He  and  liis  sncccpi.sors  will  have  to 
repeat  them  over  and  over  ngnin  so  long  as  civiHzation  shall  endure. 

3.  To  dejtnd  true  living  artists  against  the  malice  of  the  ignorant.-^ 
Every  original  painter,  especially  in  landscape,  has  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  contempt  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent  critic  to 
fcliorten  by  demonstrating  his  fidelity  to  nature.  This  ought  not  to  be  an 
exceptional  act  of  kindness  on  the  critic's  part ;  it  is  a  simple  duty  "which 
he  is  bound  to  pcrfoi-ni  whenever  he  sees  the  need  of  it.  The  most  acuto 
fufh'rings  of  men  of  genius  are  inflicted  by  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
mankind  to  consider  all  originality  a  fair  butt  for  ridicule.  But  little  men 
are  weak  against  a  strong  will,  aud  one  resolute  voice  will  silence  the  sill/ 
Jaoghter  of  wliolo  multitudes. 

A  peculiar  form  of  this  duty  is  the  defence  of  young  artists  "whoso 
powers  are  as  ^  et  imperfectly  developed.  It  is  certain  that  a  young 
painter  who  sees  and  feels  very  intensely  will  try  for  too  much,  and  spoil 
his  pictures.  The  sort  of  injury  to  young  men's  work  which  comes  of 
their  good  qualities  ought,  therefore,  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 
indulgence,  and  even  defended  by  the  art  critic.  Of  course  he  must  state 
the  defects  frankly,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  to  enforce  the  truth, 
too  often  forgotten,  that  certain  rare  and  noble  qualities,  like  swans,  are 
repulsive  at  first,  and  only  become  beautiful  as  they  ap])roach  maturity. 

4.  I'o  prevent  false  living  artists  from  acquiring  an  influence  injurioitt 
to  the  general  tnteresis  of  art. — Some  good-natured  people  think  it  rery 
wrong  and  unkind  in  a  critic  to  point  out  the  defects  of  living  men,  and  so 
reduce  their  incomes ;  but  as  soon  as  a  painter  acquires  any  influence,  his 
ihortcomings  ought  to  be  clearly,  though  not  discourteously,  stated.  For 
example:  a  certain  famous  painter,  whose  services  as  an  illustrator  of 
interesting  buildings  were,  before  the  invention  of  photographic  printing, 
of  quite  inestimable  value,  has  for  some  yttm  eadiibited  ft  peculiar  kind 
of  cleverly  tinted  drawings  in  oil,  of  trbidi  be  If  the  inventor.  But  a 
eritio  who  should  fail  to  point  out  the  difoenoe  between  these  and  real 
pictures  would  not  be  doing  bis  duty.  There  is  BO  aeoeesity,  either  in 
thie  or  any  other  such  case,  to  speidc  of  the  artirt  with  mbindneaB,  or  to 
▼ez  and  brritate  him  by  sarcasm.  It  ia  merely  neeenaiy  to  demonstrate 
that  bis  worbs,  though  exhibited  as  pictures,  and  tberefinre  supposed  to  bo 
workf  In  colour,  are  only  tinted  dxawinga  exeented  In  oil,  with  no  attempt 
to  render  the  Tariety  of  natnral  hues.  After  reading  sadi  s  oritioism,  the  • 
spectator  might  s^  aoffidaitly  admhe  these  worka  on  thdr  own  grounds, 
but  be  wonid  be  jyrotected  -from  an  Influence  which  mSght  else  bave 
Titiated  bis  aense  of  eoloor,  and  so  inoapaeitated  him  fer  the  enjoymenl  of 
ooloar  In  nature,  and  prevented  bim  tnm  fendering  the  honour  whieh  la 
doe  to  genuine  pauitem  who  really  do  work  In  ooloor. 

5.  To  obmU  the  fame  of  dood  artitU  wkoH  saMSNpIs  mcqf  he  Un^UdaL-^ 
1%  may  frequently  happen  that  mmh  dead  artis^  whoae  name  la  not  on 
6rer>'body*8  lips,  has  neverthdess  ddne  certain  tbinga  In  aoob  a  anpremdy 
ezeellent  way  tbaft  attention  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  direeted  to  bit 
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woiIdi  wiUi  rcftreoM  to  ihcDr  ct^wdal  quslitjr.  It  reqiiiics  tonnd  effbrt  to 
remember  yery  vuaij  namei^  and  wo,  oat  of  pure  indolenoe,  the  human 
race  prefers  to  repeat  inceaeanUj  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  ikmous,  and 
ignore  the  rest  abaolatelj.  This  ia  very  conrenient,  for  it  eoablee  m 
to  gain  credit  for  a  knowledge  <^  art  without  heavily  burdening  onr 
memorlea,  but  it  ia  neither  instmotiTe  to  the  firing  nor  jnat  to  the  dead, 
niere  ia  no  habit  more  degrading  to  the  human  inteDigenee  than  that  of 
narrowing  onr  powera  of  admiration  to  three  or  fbnr  aeta  of  ofQeots.  We 
ought  to  admire  aH  that  ia  good,  whoever  did  it,  be  he  firing  or  dead* 
Trae  artiata,  thank  Qod,  have  been  and  still  are  mmieroii8|  and  from  ereiy 
true  artiat  then  ii  alwi^  aometfaing  to  be  ieamed  that  no  other  can  tem^ 
us  so  well. 

6.  To  makm  ik$Jkn$  tf  dead  mHttB  whote  namm  have  tm  ^ifmums 
degt09  of  mUAiN^w— One  of  the  moat  melamMj  ddxige  in  the  woild  la 
the  enormooa  power  ibr  evil  of  the  dead  orer  the  firing.  There  are  dead 
ibreignert  who  gorem  Bngland  In  many  waya  wxdi  a  lyramij  that  we 
ahoold  endnvB  from  no  firing  one.  Gnat  artiste  who,  when  afiroi  were 
prabably  fiur  too  fibetal  and  kzge-minded  to  oonoeire  it  deairaUe  that 
anyboc^  ahoold  sUnriahly  imitate  them,  are  ereetod,  when  dead,  into 
oolDBBal  obataelea  in  the  road  to  original  achievement.  There  la  seaaoely 
a  single  ftmons  painter  whose  name  has  not  been  mianaed  as  a  means  ftv 
the  represrioD  of  genius.  The  way  in  which  great  men  are  admired  by 
little  ones  is  so  utterly  diildiah  and  irrational  tliat  they  pervert  even 
originality  itaelf  into  an  ai^gtnnent  against  originality.  Inatead  of  sayii^, 
lUphael  was  original,  and  yon  ought  to  be  so  too,"  they  aay,  Baphaei 
1fasor^[inal,  therefore — yon  are  to  mimic  him."  Tbeyoan  conoeire  of 
90  Other  aort  of  respect  for  geniaa  than  that  which  monk^  hare  finr 
hnmanity. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  fallacy.  It  i» 
nseless  to  arg^ic  that  when  Kaphael  worked  he  had  no  idea  of  binding 
down  all  fntnrc  p.iintcrs  to  his  particular  manner.  It  is  in  vain  to  suggest 
that  it  would  probably  be  rather  iinj>leasant  than  not  to  a  man  of  original 
genius  to  be  copied  for  ever  and  ever  by  endief^s  pen  orations  of  mere 
imitators.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  pi'i.sons  devoid  of  originality  can  ever 
be  brought  so  far  to  comprehend  its  nature  as  to  perceive  that  the  object 
of  its  intensest  scorn  is  not  another  originality,  which  it  always  heartily 
respects,  but  precisely  that  slavi.sh  imitation  by  which  people  imagine 
that  they  are  paying  it  an  appropriate  homage.  So  the  only  conr.se  left 
is  to  point  out  the  failinG-s  of  great  men,  and  as  every  great  man  haa 
plenty  of  them,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  that  way. 

There  is  a  vast  critical  movement  in  our  age,  tlie  general  object  of 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  emancipation  of  the  living  intellect  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  dead.  Nothing  whatever  is  safe  from  this  movement. 
No  sanctity  of  tradition  will  preserve  the  most  revered  writings  from  the 
severe  scrutiny  of  this  universal  critici.sm.  No  dead  historian  will  escape 
questioning  as  to  the  evidence  for  his  events  j  no  dead  natural  philosopher 
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will  pan  conjecture  for  experiment,  for  the  human  race  is  advancing  to 
ripe  years,  and  no  longer  accepts  as  infallible  the  authorities  that  goTerned 
its  infancy.  Nor  can  famous  artists,  any  more  than  famous  nvritcrs  and 
men  of  science,  be  henceforth  the  fitultless  gods  they  were.  All  their 
elumf  are  to  be  siAed  in  a  new  and  strange  way,  not  by  passionate  parti- 
laai^  but  by  otim  dmr  heada  Htmt  eare  ft>  no  aiaii*a  nuoB*  Oat  of  t&ia 
ordeal  maBjr  s  iHiiHa  fiune  will  ocmie  ahritelled,  and  frail,  and  black,  like 
paper  dnt  of  fire ;  but  otfiera  will  only  be  brightened  by  it  afresh.  And 
the  benefit  to  the  people  will  be,  that  tbey  will  no  longer  worship  blindly, 
like  savages,  bat  admire  intelligently  like  thinking  men. 

7.  2b  ipeak  ahtt^  wUh  oAmIiiIs  $ineer^, — Theie  is  a  certain  kind  of 
oritieismi  very  knowing  in  tone^  and  liglit  and  jaunty  in  ezpreanon,  which 
soarMly  eren  pretends  to  a  oonvietion  of  any  kind  wbaterer.  Bach 
criticism  is  almost  inrariably  insincere.  When  men  are  qolte  in  earnest 
they  are  never  friTdoas  or  flippant.  Perhaps  an  insincere  writer  on  art 
nay  often  be  mther  shallow  and  careleai  than  dishonest,  and  atter  idle 
fidhwies  merely  becanse  nothing  concerning  art  has  acqaired  in  his  own 
mind  the  solidity  and  consistence  of  a  trnth.  His  main  object  is  to 
podooe  telling  remarks  about  pictores,  and  say  as  many  smart  fhioga  as 
he  can  find  a  pretext  finr.  The  eritidsms  in  some  of  ^e  French  news- 
papers are  perfect  masterpieces  of  this  kind  of  writing.  They  hare  nothing 
to-do  with  art  teachlng»  for  yon  may  read  ^em  firom  year  to  year  without 
leaning  anything.  They  appear  to  be  quite  purposeless,  and  only  leaye 
n  general  impfterion  on  tiie  reader'a  mind  that  the  writer  must  be  rather 
n  sharp  fellow.  If  these  men  were  to  say  to  themselves  before  writing, 
**  I  will  say  noting  but  what  I  think,  I  will  set  down  only  my  real 
opinkiis,**  tiiejwoald  be  mooh  embarnmed,  because  they  don*t  think  and 
hare  no  opinions. 

Happily,  men  h^re  an  Instinct  wUdh  protects  them  firom  the  influence 
of  the  instncerei  One  writer  with  a  set  of  real  convictions,  be  thej  truths 
or  mistlfices^  has  iiiote  power  in  fiie  ilrorld  Aaii  a  htmdred  without  an 
opfanon.  The  influence  of  insincere  art  critics  can  therefore  only  be 
censldenAfle  in  regicns  wheMr  no  earnest  one  is  active.  They  feel  this 
so  tnttinetiv^  that  #heft  a  true  man  iqipears,  they  always  immediately 
cottibine  against  him,  being  afindd  cf  him,  as  weD  th^  may.  Any 
partleiifairiy  sineere  and  eamesl  pdnter  is  also  sure  to  be  the  object  of 
their  nnttring  nimcd^ ;  but  they  laud  fidse  artists  with  a  brotherly 
good-win.  ^ 

8.  Tb  ffhe  cpm  tsepreatUm  to  vietSBMki  of  opinion,  not  fsarhiff  the 
impiOaHon  qfineonoiilenejf.'^lhaM,  though  put  separately  on  account  of  its 
importance,  is  of  coarse  comprised  in  the  snnple  duty  of  sincerity.  A  man 
who  always  anys  what  he  ihinkf^  itnd  whose  opinions  modify  themselves 
eentinttiflly,  cannot  sdwarf s  ss^  the  ssme  thing.  The  opinions  of  meif  who 
think  are  idwi^  growing  and  changing^  like  living  children.  AH  honest 
and  Iboaghtfiil  men  know  tfus»  and  die  sori  cf  consistenoy  which  is  merely 
the  xepetitica  of  a  finarahi  is  nol^  in  ibtk  vieWy  a  thing  to  be  respected. 
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Saoh  coDsiskeiicy  ia  often  (o  bo  attributed  to  timple  stolidity,  and  tliU 

oftcner  perlinps  to  a  very  cnnniog  sort  of  diahoncsty.  A  dishonest  writer 
thinks,  before  he  commits  anything  to  print,  "  I  must  mind  what  I  am 
about,  and  not  sny  anything  contrary  to  what  I  have  said  aomcwhcro 
else; "  so  instead  of  publishing  his  opinions  of  to-day,  in  other  wordSi  liis 
only  sincere  opinions^  he  dishonestly  twists  them  to  make  them  fit  in  with 
opinions  expressed  perhaps  years  ago,  and  thereby  gets  respected  for  his 
precious  consistency.  A  stupid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  consistent  from 
sheer  inertness.  lie  arrived  at  a  conclusion  some  time  ago,  and  finds  it 
too  disturbing  avA  troublesome  to  lock  into  the  grounds  of  it  now,  where- 
fore ha  also  is  held  to  be  wise.  But  a  writer  who  is  both  honest  and 
intclliL'ciit  is  pcrpc'lually  reviewing  hid  own  concluj^ions,  and  asking  him- 
self candidly  where  he  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  every  time  he  feels 
convinced  that  lie  has  been  leading  people  wroncr,  he  is  simple  enough  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  tell  them  eo,  on  which  the  jieople,  who  have  a  violent 
admiration  for  cun.si.stency,  and  a  proportionate  contempt  for  the  want  of 
it,  utterly  ecorn  and  desiiij^e  him  as  an  unsafe  and  uncertain  guide  that 
doesn't  know  his  own  mind,  and  cannot  tell  whither  he  is  going.  And 
indeed  in  this  last  particular  they  are  very  right,  for  whosoever  accepts 
Truth  for  his  leader,  aud  follows  her  faithfully,  scarcely  can  tell  whither 
she  may  lead  hiui. 

9.  7'c»  vi'iie  himself  as  thovoujhbj  informed  as  his  time  and  opportunitit  s 
u-ill  allow  about  even/thing  conctrning  the  fine  arts,  whether  direclly  or 
indirecthf. — Art  is  bo  vast  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any  man  can 
become  a  very  profound  judge  of  it,  without  devoting  his  irliole  time  to  it. 
But  I  liavc  inserted  the  phrase,  *'  as  his  time  and  opportunities  will 
allow,"  under  the  supposition  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  for  somo 
writer  of  very  extraordinary  genius  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
art  in  the  intervals  of  other  and,  to  him,  more  important  avocations.  The 
only  way  to  leam  the  rudiments  of  art  erhidsm  It  to  dimw  and  patnt  the 
ftelB  (tf  natare,  thai  is,  to  produoe  eareftil  itndies  fton  natera,  eaoli  witli 
tlie  especial  object  of  recording  fidthfblly  some  particular  natoial  fact 
Perliaps  a  thoosand  such  stodies  miglit  suffice  fox  the  acqnisitioB  of  the 
elements  of  natural  law.  They  ought  to  be  ezeoated  in  different  mate- 
rials, according  to  their  especial  purpose.  Bat  to  become  an  aocomplished 
art  eritio  it  is  also  essential  to  inake  studies  of  pictores  and  drawings  by 
difibrent  masters,  not  in  the  way  of  copying  complete  woiks,  but  xaAer 
studying  parts  of  them,  always  with  a  definite  object  It  is  umeoessary 
to  indicate  the  immense  range  of  literary  culture  essential  to  the  artoritio. 
The  sncGCfls  of  historical  painting  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  persons  tgnorant 
of  histoxy,  nor  can  illustrationa  of  poets  be  intelligible  to  speotaton  who 
never  read  Terse.  And  Ihece  is  this  peculiarity  aboitt  the  poaition  of  eveiy 
art  eritio,  that  his  knowledge  must  embrace  the  knowledge^  noi  of  one 
artist  only,  but  of  thousands. 

Nor  csn  people  who  stay  at  home  beomne  art  oritici.  No  one  can 
judge  anthoritatively  of  the  rc^^resentation  of  a  class  of  aoeneijr  with 
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vhich  lie  is  not  ftmillas.  The  range  of  onr  Undaciipe  painters  Ib  ezten- 
STe.  Thej  iUiuinile  ereiy  kind  of  soenoy  in  Europe,  and  of  kte  yean 
thejr  penetnUe  into  ^gypt  and  Asia.  The  oritie  miut  follow  them  ereiy- 
iriier^  taking  memoranda  of  natural  facts.  He  must  also  tiaTeL  to  see 
pictures.  The  eritio  of  literature  may  find  in  London  all  the  books  he 
needs ;  but  the  productionf  of  pamters  are  not  so  easily  aceesable.  The 
colour  of  a  ^ture  eannt4  be  reproduoed.  Hence  nothing  but  the  ori- 
ginal handiwork  of  the  painter  himself  is  of  the  least  uae  for  reference. 
And  to  grasp  the  whole  mind  of  a  great  artist  we  must  see  his  works, 
for  every  great  artistio  nature  is  so  laige  that  each  ^cture  is  a  new  reve- 
lation of  ranges  of  power  befiire  unknown  to  us. 

10.  To  enlarge  hts  own  powers  of  8jfmpa(hy,'-^^oir  far  this  may  be 
done  by  an  effort  of  the  will  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  man.  But 
the  elasticity  and  universality  of  his  sympathy  nre  amongst  the  noblent 
and  rarest  distinctions  of  the  genuine  critic.  Painting  is  an  expression 
of  human  feeling.  Cold  and  unsympathetic  temperamentS|  which  are  so 
often  tempted  to  write  criticism  by  the  love  of  power,  are  therefore  dis- 
qualified for  it  by  their  own  constitutiou.  A  true  critic  feels  with  the 
artist,  and  is  therefore  strangely  tolerant  of  tlie  most  opposite  kinds  of 
artistic  expression;  an  unfeeling  nature  prides  itself  on  remaining  un- 
moved, and  actually  esteems  its  own  callousness  a  sort  of  superiority.  An 
artist  may  be  all  the  better  for  not  being  self-conscious,  but  a  critic 
needs  a  highly  senaitive  self-consciousness  to  deliver  him  from  that  slavery 
to  its  own  narrow  personality  which  enthralls  every  simple  mind. 

11.  To  resist  the  formation  of  prejudices. — The  Fine  Arts  naturally 
breed  prejudice.  Almost  every  painter  is  perfectly  convinced  tliat  some 
process  or  colour  is  abominable,  merely  because  he  is  not  master  of  it, 
or  that  some  natural  object  or  effect  is  unsuitable  for  artistic  purposes, 
because  he  himself  has  no  feeling  for  it.  One  painter  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  cobalt  is  incompatible  with  harmony,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  from  the  colour-box,  and  every  colour  has  some  bitter  and 
inveterate  enemy  amongst  artists.  There  is  hardly  a  painter  who  has  not 
some  crotchet  which  the  experience  of  many  others  proves  to  be  quite 
groundless,  and  the  more  we  know  of  Art  the  less  we  feel  disposed  to  pin 
our  faith  to  the  dicta  of  any  single  theorist  or  practitioner. 

The  explanation  of  this  with  regard  to  painters  is,  that  their  personal 
experience,  being  intensely  narrow  and  practical,  naturally  gives  rise  to 
strong  convictions,  which  they  have  seldom  enough  of  self-consciousness 
to  attribute  to  their  simple  personal  cause,  and  which  they  Uierefore 
express  as  if  they  were  abscdute,  and  not  merely  relative  tenths.  Instead 
of  saying,  for  instance,  "  I  don't  enjoy  green,"  a  painter  will  very  likely 
tell  you  that  ^'  green  is  incompatibie  with  fine  M^our.**  Sometimes  this 
takes  tiiA  fimn  of  a  Tidflnl  animosity  against  some  unoflbnding  tree  or 
plant.  Knglishwen  often  have  a  prejudice  against  poplars,  and  I  met 
a  Frendmiaii  om  who  raUed  at  chestnut-trees  with  an  incredible 
acerbity. 
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Prejndioes  of  this  kind,  howefter  foolish  and  nnibimded,  are  not  of 
Bmoli  oooseqnenoe  in  pamten,  becftuae  if  they  hsre  an  imtitMUij  to  « 
certnn  oolouf  or  tree,  they  only  avoid  it.  But  obo  or  two  snch  pre- 
judices might  vitiate  the  jiMlgBieiit  of  n  eritioy  aa  at  to  aiftke  Mm  onjnst  to 

whole  classes  of  artists. 

The  M'tiBces  of  pseudo  art  criticism  are  so  tranaptnnt  that  it  aeemt 
hardly  worth  while  to  indicate  them ;  8till|  as  they  appear  to  iiiipOM  upon 
some  people  even  yet,  they  have  a  claim  upon  our  attention. 

To  be  a  true  art  critic  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  be  in  possession  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  about  Art  and  Nature  such  as  very  few 
persons  have  either  time  or  industry  to  acquire.  Ot"  course  ■\ve  pre- 
suppose a  natural  talent  or  disposition  for  criticism,  but  that,  without  ihe 
information,  only  makes  people  talk  ;  and  when  people  talk  about  matters 
which  they  do  not  understand,  they  generally  talk  nonsense. 

The  pseudo  art  critic  is  a  person  who  writes  what  is  called  criticism 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  preliminary  information  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  jiroduction  of  true  criticism.  Ilis  chief  anxiety  is  to  hide 
this  deficiency  from  his  readers,  and  to  leave  the  impression  on  their 
minds  that  he  knows  all  about  the  Fine  Arts.  This  ia  easy  or  difficult  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  his  audience. 

A  genuine  art  critic  often  confesses  ignorance  of  particular  truths  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  criticizing  a  naked  figure,  if  he  docs  not  understand 
anatomy  he  will  probably  tell  you  so  with  perfect  frankness;  or  if  he  has 
not  witnessed  a  ntorm  at  sea,  yet  has  to  criticize  a  shipwreck,  he  will  begin 
by  telling  you  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  of  much  value,  but 
that  the  remarks  he  ventures  to  offer  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  A  pseudo  critic  nn-er  does  this,*  and  whenever  a  critic  pretends 
to  know  everything,  it  is  the  surest  sign  that  he  knows  nothing,  that  he 
liM  not  even  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  know  anything  thoroughly.  The 
pretence  to  unirersality  in  art  criticism  is  sure  to  be  hollow,  beclnfte 
Imnum  Hfe  is  not  long  enough  for  a  man  to  become  a  univeftal  art  otitio, 
if  he  atadiedfiff  il  tm  homn  a  di^,  and  nerer  did  aoyttlng  die. 

The  immediate  objeol  of  «  paeiido  eiilie  ia  to  dtadoter  deibots;  thaK  of 
a  trae  one,  to  arrive  at  opiaiocia.  The  falae  eritie  cannot)  lioweter,  aibtd 
to  point  oat  the  defeeta  of  painfert  alteadf  canonised,  beeauae,  by  so 
doing,  he  would  oppoae  the  popular  opinion,  which  he  aiwi^B  fake*  care 
tooondliateb  There  iathiapeoiiliari^aboiilpaiiiting,  thai  it  iaimpoariUe 
to  prodnee  an  abaohitel J  tnie  pictare,  beeavae  aome  tntlhs  maft  alwaya 
be  aaerificed  to  othen.  ^  ia  a  hMidaeape,  the  x^tion  of  one  ahadow  to 
its  light  ia  truly  girao,  the  leat  of  the  piotaie  ttitiat  be  either  ftlae  or  o«l 
ofhannony  with  that  Aadow.  Agaifi,  eoloiir  haa  to  be  aaoriiioed  to  Bght| 
and  fbfBi  to  coloar.  A  painter  has  alwaya  to  porohaae  trntha  with  filaitieai, 
aa  men  bay  breed  with  noneiy  $  and  this  neeenity  baiag  not  Is  tbe  kaat 

*  That  is,  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  publication.  When  they  have  read  this 
artide  tl^y  will  invent  a  neir  set  of  dodges,  amongst  which— who  kaowi  f^-tmn. 
modeitjr  may  find  a  place. 
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nndentood  bj  the  public  generally,  offisn  to  the  pBeudo  orido  iofinite 
opportunities  for  the  cxerdBe  of  hit  little  art  or  trick  of  petty  firalt-finding. 
And  not  onlj  that,  Imt  the  extreme  difficult/  of  painting  exposes  all 
painten,  even  the  gretteeti  to  genuine  errors,  which  a  noble  eritio  notioes 
onljr  when  abeohitelf  iieoessary,  but  which  the  base  one  ftstens  npon 
instinetiTely,  whenever  he  dare,  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else;  so  that 
the  whole  tissoe  of  his  criticism,  like  the  talk  of  an  ill-tempered  woman, 
is  tiresome  and  interminabla  ihnH-flndii^. 

Then  there  is  the  safe  old  weU*known  eiitieal  trick  of  bhuning  a 
tlui^  fn  not  being  something  elss.  The  aims  of  our  English  painters 
are,  to  their  honoor,  so  large  and  vaiions  that  endless  opportnnitieB  occur 
for  the  exercise  of  this  andent  artifice.  The  wonder  is,  thai  there  diould 
exist  people  so  simple  as  to  be  impoesd  npon  by  it,  yet  it  stUl  i^paiently 
answers,  like  many  other  cunning  contrivancea  of  our  aneeslois,  which 
modem  ingenuity  strives  yainly  to  supersede.  Thus,  if  I  want  to  leave 
an  impression  that  John  Lewis  and  John  Brett  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  I  have  only  to  suggest  that  Remolds  and  Gainsborough  did  not  paint 
in  that  manner,  which,  of  course,  is  undenisble. 

But  an  invention  which  modem  times  may  fiiirly  daim  is,  the  art  of 
hinting  that  you  could  saj  agood  deal  against  a  picture  if  you  foil  inclined^ 
but  that  the  faults  yon  Taguely  allude  to  are  too  obvious  to  require 
speeifiealion.  This  has  great  eflbct  on  people  not  very  eonversant  with 
Art  Another  form  of  it  is  to  allude  to  elswies  of  Art,  whoes  merit  snd  value 
you  cannot  quite  safoly  deny,  as  if  they  were  so  Teryfomiliar  ae  to  have 
become  stale  and  tiresome.  There  exists  amongst  artists  a  complete 
Tocabulaiy  of  slang,  the  grest  convenience  of  which  is  thai  it  enables  you 
to  talk  knovHngly  about  your  supeiiois,  and,  without  committing  youreelf 
Id  the  exprearion  of  a  singls  real  o^on,  affect  to  estimate  lightly  all  that 
fiiey  have  aooon^Aidied* 

The  one  distfa^iuishiog  quali^  of  aU  vahiable  art  critidBm  is  ImfeneM 
'-^IsfgeDess  of  acquired  information,  to  gra^  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
AouMnds  of  artiBti^  and  kfgensM  of  natural  spnpathy,  to  enter  into  the 
Indtvidnal  feelings  and  affMons  of  so  great  a  nfnltitude  of  minda.  for 
to  critidM  adequately  any  artist's  work,  mere  talent  and  honesty,  thoqgh 
needful,  are  not  enough.  It  is  neoesMUy  to  have  lenmed  whal  he  has 
tesmed,  and  Alt  what  he  has  ftlt» 

F.  O.  H. 
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Tjin  rcFcarclics  of  M.  ^forny  Lafon  have  recently  I  rouglit  to  Hglit  the 
particulars  of  a  cause  ceUbre  wliich  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris  in  the  earlier 
(lays  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  which  is  not,  that  \\c  are  aware,  familiar  to  many 
English  reatlcrs.  The  principal  person  engngi  d  in  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Kichclien,  IVIarohal  of  France,  celebraieJ  in  so  many  novels  and  plays  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  courtly  libertine  ;  and  it  shows  what  sort  of  institution 
the  once  famous  Parliament  of  Pari.s  had  become,  when,  after  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1771,  the  Minister  iSIauropas  recalled  it  into  existence,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  acquiring  popularity.  The  book  in  which  all  the  minutioi 
of  the  case  described  by  M.  Lafon  are  stated  at  length,  and  which  is 
entitled  Le  Marechal  de  Richelieu  et  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent^  is  well 
-worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  because  it  brings  forward  many  persona 
irhose  characters  illustiate  iIm  period  unmediatdy  preceding  the  first 
Fiwch  Bevolntion.  Hera  we  haTe  confined  ourselTes  to  the  main  fiMta^ 
deeming  these  sufficient  to  constitute  a  tolerably  good  story^  and  to  famish 
a  picture  of  a  state  of  manners  to  which  nothing  corresponda  at  tlie 
present  day. 

Hie  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  lady  of  ancient  Provencal  lineage,  whose 
family  name  was  Yence-ViUenenye,  and  who  very  early  in  life  became 
the  wife  of  the  Marquis  Fanris  de  Saint  "Vinoenti  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Aix.  So  lightly  did  she  regard  her  matrimonial  obligstioni^ 
ihat  at  a  period  by  no  means  remarkable  for  moial  austerity,  the  membeia 
of  her  fiunily,  induding  her  father  and  her  husbaDd,  held  a  meeting,  and 
applied  to  the  Goyenunent  as  to  the  best  means  cf  providing  for  so 
diaereditable  a  connection.  The  reault  of  the  appUcation  was  a  Boyal 
order  to  the  e£bot  that  Julie,  Countess  of  Venoe-ViUenenTe,  wife  of  the 
President,  should  be  conducted  to  a  Benedictine  oonyent  sitnated  at 
Hilian  in  Languedoc.  This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1758* 

Shortly  after  or  before  her  marriage,  the  Duke  cf  Biohelieu,  who  was 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  had  paid  a  yiait  to  H.  de 
Yence^  fether  of  the  fair  J ulie.  The  young  giri  made  a  slight  impression 
upon  the  duke,  and  the  duke  was  too  long  remembered  by  the  young  girL 
Theie  was  not  much  to  do  in  the  convent^  and  Madame  de  Vincent,  proud 
of  her  acquaintance  with  the  great  man,  amused  her  companions  by 
talking  of  the  memorable  visit  to  Aix.  She  soon  had  the  furUier  gratifi- 
cation of  bestowing  a  little  patronage.  One  of  the  nuns  requested  she 
would  exert  her  influence  in  favour  of  her  brother,  and  a  letter  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  governor  resided.  The 
chances  were,  that  Uie  old  duke,  who  had  passed  ten  good  years  in  foUy 
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and  cUfiifMition  nnoe  he  hod  seen  Iiis  little  friend,  had  ibtgotten  all  about 
lier.  Such,  however,  was  unfortanately  not  the  case.  Bidhelieu  not  only 
answe^  the  letter,  but  immediately  granted  the  finroor  requested.  Nny, 
the  old  leapegrace  was  so  pleased  at  being  reminded  of  one  of  the  few 
innooent  acts  in  the  course  of  his  ^Ail  life^  that  he  wrote  to  Madame 
de  Saint  Yineent,  about  once  a  week,  in  a  semi-galhmt  sort  of  atyle^ 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  call  upon  her,  and  delicately 
warning  her  not  to  ask  more  iavours  for  her  fiiends  than  he  could  possibly 
grsnt. 

The  wanung  was  not  needed.  Madame  de  Saint  Vtnoent  had  soon 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  her  friends,  and  was  only  thinking  how  she  might 
benefit  herself  She  had  greatly  exceeded  her  allowance,  was  deeply  in 
debt,  and  found  cfeditom  intrusiTek  A  modest  epistle,  hinting  at  the 
diortness  of  her  supplies,  was  written  to  the  duke ;  and,  strange  to  say— 
ibr  Bichelieu  was  the  stingiest  of  libertines— was  honoured  with  a  fiirour- 
able  reply,  namely,  an  order  ibr  8,000  livres. 

By  divers  articles  of  virikf  illuminated  missels,  and  what  not,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  the  seoluaion  of  convents  has  sometimes  proved 
lavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imitative  arts.  Possessed  of  BieheUen's 
letters^  a  desire  of  becomiog  a  proficient  in  imitative  art  took  possession  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent.  Placing  a  letter  against  the  window  of  her 
holy  retreat,  she  T^onld  cover  it  with  a  blank  sheet  of  piqper,  and  ingeniously 
copy  one  word  after  anodier,  till  she  had  produced  documents  which,  to  all 
appearance,  were  in  the  hand-writiqg  of  Bichelieu,  but  the  contents  of 
which  were,  entirely  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  Bladame  de  Saint  Vincent. 
Among  other  woiks  of  art  thus  created  was  a  copy  of  the  order  ibr 
8,000  livres,  which  was  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dpber.  Madame  de  Saint  Vinomt  was  no  servile  copyist;  while 
she  careftally  studied  her  model,  she  threw  in  beauties  emphaticslly 
her  own. 

Unlike  many  great  artists,  this  ingenious  lady  had  carefully  consulted 
the  testes  of  the  peculiar  spectators  to  whom  her  works  were  exhibited ; 
and  never  was  the  civilizing,  moUifyiug  eflfoct  of  art  more  plainly  shown 
than  in  her  case.  Those  rapacious  vultures,  the  creditors  «f  MiUau,  had 
no  sooner  set  their  eyes  on  the  fabricated  order  for  80,000  livres,  with 
the  duke's  signature  in  the  comer,  than  their  rapacity  vanished  at  once» 
and  where  they  had  intended  contumely  they  lavished  respect. 

Miidame  de  Saint  Vincent,  however,  was  not  so  totally  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  art  as  to  neglect  the  performance  of  a  virtuous  action.  She  hsd 
taken  notice  of  one  M.  V4del  du  Montel,  miyor  of  the  ])auphin*s  foment, 
who  had  visited  one  of  her  fellow-residents,  Mademoiselle  Maury  dc  Saint 
Victor,  in  the  character  of  an  accepted  lover.  Knowing — ^for  die  knew  a 
grest  deal — something  of  the  antecedents  of  this  gentleman,  she  assured 
her  young  iHend  that  the  qualities  of  the  major  were  not  of  a  kind  likely 
to  ensure  domestic  happiness;  and  thus  occarioned  a  series  of  inquiries, 
which  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  engsgement    Her  conduct  on 
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this  occasion  is  rendered  the  more  ndrairablc  by  the  circumstance  t)iat 
Mademoigelle  de  Saint  Victory  who  had  once  been  her  most  intimate  friend, 
had  gradually  become  unaccountably  cool  and  distant.  The  cauae  of  the 
change  site  did  not  knoir,  but  we  do.  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  had 
•beenred,  ^in^ftWti  the  labours  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  in  her  studio  ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  lino  of  art  to  which  the  latter  had  devoted 
herself,  that  the  wcrks  belonging  to  it  are  only  admired  bj  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  executed. 

All  of  a  sudden  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  grew  heartily  sick  of  the 
Benedictine  conrent,  and,  by  repeated  epistles,  bored  her  father  and  her 
husband  to  such  an  extent  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, they  allowed  hor  to  take  up  her  residence  among  the  Ursulincs  of 
Tarbes.  However,  before  she  could  quit  Millau  slie  had  to  satisfy  otlier 
persons  besides  the  heads  of  hor  family.  These  were  her  creditors,  who, 
much  as  they  had  been  gratified  by  the  inspection  of  the  order  for 
30,000  livrcs,  had  as  yi  t  touched  nothing,  and  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
her  to  slip  through  their  fingers.    "What  vas  to  be  done? 

The  lovely  recluse  bethought  herself  of  one  M.  des  Angles,  who  held 
a  place  under  the  duke,  and  who  was  the  person  for  whom,  at  the  request 
of  his  sister,  she  had  in  the  first  instance  asked  a  favour.  Gratitude,  she 
thought,  would  secure  his  devotion ;  and  summoning  him  to  ]\Iil]au,  she 
laid  before  him  the  state  of  her  affairs,  hoping  that  he  would  aid  her  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  duke,  and  talking  about  a  legacy  of 
10,000  livres  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  motiier,  and  with 
Avhich  she  intended  to  pay  her  debts.  M.  des  Angles  was  not  only  siitisfied, 
but  delighted ;  and  when,  a  month  afterwards,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
showed  him  a  letter  from  liichelieu,  in  which  the  story  of  the  legacy  was 
confirmed,  and  the  duke  promised  that  he  would  see  everything  set  right, 
M.  des  Angles  called  in  all  the  bills  of  his  lovely  confidant,  and  made  him- 
self responsible  for  their  aggregate  amount — viz.  5,525  livres — couYinoed 
that  Kichelicu  was  his  guarantee. 

M.  des  Angles  must  have  been  one  of  those  men  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  world,  who,  when  once  they  take  a  fancy  to  a  thing,  will  easily  rush 
into  a  scrape  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  Just  when  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  Madame  do  Saint  Vincent  had  reached  its  most  interesting  point, 
and  he  was  taking  the  burden  of  her  debts  on  his  own  obliging  shoulders, 
in  walked  Mademcnselle  de  Saint  Yletor,  and,  unobserved  hj  the  mar- 
chioness, begau  shaking  her  head  at  him  with  all  her  might  and  main. 
IL  dei  Angles  did  not  pause  in  his  opeiatiooa,  but  ha  noticed  the  signal, 
and  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  having  retired,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  what  she  m^t  by  her  kmdljr  soli- 
dtnde.  The  young  lady's  explanation  was  clear  enmigh.  She  ronsdl/ 
declared  that  the  legacy  bequeathed  hj  the  marehiones8*a  mother  had  no 
existence,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  marohioneai,  and  that  her  signi- 
ficant shakes  of  the  head  were  intended  to  prevent  M«  des  Angles  fiom 
making  a  ibol  of  himself* 
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Prompt  as  he  liatl  been  with  hh  confidence,  M  des?  Angles  was 
furious  when  lie  found  ho  had  been  duped,  and  liis  next  journey  to  the 
convent  was  enlivened  by  fclienies  of  renpreance,  when  whom  should  he 
meet  on  the  road  hut  the  Baron  do  la  Cupellc  Montaniiral,  a  friend  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent's,  who  had  been  employed  by  her  to  exhibit 
the  order  for  80,000  Hvres,  and  who,  convinced  himself,  had  had  no  dilH- 
culty  in  silencing  the  creditors.  The  T7orthy  baron  talked  so  very 
Batisfactorily  about  this  order,  that  when  M.  des  Angles  liad  reached 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent,  he  not  only  forbore  from  referring  to  the 
subject  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor's  communication,  but  he  actually 
advanced  1,747  livres  more,  without  any  security  beyond  a  mere  written 
acknowledgment. 

All  obstacles  surmounted,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  remoyed  to 
Tarbes,  but  no  sooner  did  she  reach  the  convent  than  she  found  it 
absolutely  detestable,  and  so  loud  were  her  complaints  at  being  buried 
alive,"  that  the  poor  UrsuUnes  were  frightened,  while  the  heart  of  the  bishop 
was  80  greatly  moved  that  he  transferred  her  from  the  oonyent  to  a 
cheerful  house  commanding  a  most  lovely  prospect  Tarbet  iras  eon- 
sidnred  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  spots  in  ihe  ndgfabonrhood  ef  the 
FjTMBiees,  bttt  what  iroi  that  to  Madame  de  BeisA  Ylnoenft?  She  could 
not  bear  it 

The  tnmble  vhieh  die  Iiad  taken  to  femofe  ftcm  Hillati  to  Titfbes 
trae  eqnalled  hf  tiie  pains  she  took  to  qnit  the  place  of  her  own  choice. 
The  ftct  waa,  the  Datiphin*a  regiment,  of  wliich  If.  T£del  Was  major,  was 
ganisoned  at  Boitiera^  and  Madame  de  Baint  Yincent  had  bo  notion  of 
anj  earthly  happiness  that  waa  not  mote  or  lem  aimeiated  wilii  proximit^r 
to  M.  y^d^.  Although  nearly  fiftj  jeara  of  age,  the  major  was  xegaided 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  daj.  He  had  xegolar  ieatute^ 
piercing  black  ejes,  irreproachable  teeth,  a  smile  Aat  bordered  on  the 
womanidi,  and  he  admirably  became  his  tinifbrm.  It  will  now  be  snr* 
mised  that  Madame  de  8amt  Vincent's  aofidtnde  respecting  the  domestio 
hiq|)ptneai  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Tldor  waa  not  altegether  disinterested. 

OIF  went  a  letter  to  her  old  ftiend  the  duke,  who  was  not  a  little  nunred 
by  his  dear  ftiend'a  description  of  her  wretched  situation.  In  an  affee- 
tiooate  reply,  which  he  wrote  from  Yenailles,  he  called  her  a  "  poor  little 
Tictim,**  but  still  he  saw  a  difficultj  in  her  position.  If  the  Unuline 
oonrent  was  no  better  then  a  dungeon,  she  had,  at  any  rate,  gone  thither 
of  her  own  accord,  and  though  ahe  hinted  at  a  long  list  of  contents,  to 
which  she  would  gladly  be  remored,  it  was  plain  enough  she  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  didee  promised,  however,  that  he  would  write  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes;  and  what  was  Teiy  sQrange,  he  actually  did  write^  for 
to  break  every  promise  made  to  a  woman  ihight  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  his  lift.  Tlie  Act  that  the  conduct  of  the  old  libertme 
was  tolerably  ootrect  throughout  the  whole  of  the  strange  affidr,  gives  an 
apedally  ridiculous  character  to  this  complicated  tregic-comedy. 

The  bu^op*s  answer  to  the  duke  was  fretfhl,  but  promising.  He  said 
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truly  enougli,  tbat  Madame  de  S:iint  Vi&eent  had  changed  MiUau  ibr  Tarbes 
mndi  against  the  will  of  her  leUitirea,  and  much  to  his  own  annoyance 
alsoi  for  he  did  not  care  to  have  in  one  of  hia  establishmeots  *^an  unibr- 
tuimtc  woman,  with  whom  he  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acqiiaititcd,  and 
who,  innoct  nt  f>r  guilty,  Lad  been  cast  oiF  by  her  lehitives."  He  had 
only  roceivc  l  licr  with  the  intention  of  obliging  the  duke,  and  do 
what  he  would  sbc  wns  not  to  be  pleased.  She  not  only  dialiked  the 
convent,  but  ahe  liatcJ  the  city  of  Tarbes,  and  the  Furrounding  country 
into  the  bargain.  Ho  had  even  &<)kcd  her  to  look  upon  hia  houBC  as  her 
own,  but  even  that  would  not  content  her.  She  was  bonne  and  ahe  was 
§a^f  but  unfortunately  she  was  not  of  the  same  mind  for  two  consecutive 
hours,  and  with  ladies  of  this  sort  it  is  hard  to  deal.  As  for  the  duke's 
insinuations,  that  he  had  sought  to  confine  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
with  undue  severity,  they  were  wdiolly  unmerited.  She  was  at  liberty  to 
■walk  in  and  out  of  the  convent  at  her  own  good  pleasure,  and  if  she  did 
not  choose  to  enter  it  at  all,  no  one  would  thwart  her  inclination.  Good 
and  wise  as  she  was,  her  expensive  habits  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
house  ;  and,  all  things  considered,  she  was  not  more  anxioua  to  leave 
Tarbes  than  Avas  the  bishop  to  get  rid  of  iier. 

"When  it  was  manifest  that  all  parties,  however  different  their  senti- 
ments, had  exactly  the  same  ol)jcct  in  view,  the  desired  removal  was 
cfTected.  By  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Government,  which  was  dated 
SOtli  April,  1771,  and  a.s.signcd  the  convent  of  the  Catherinettcs,  at  Poitiei-s, 
as  the  fickle  marchioness's  place  of  residence,  slie  kft  Tarbes  on  the  10th 
of  the  following  month ;  and,  as  the  bishop  stated  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
fihc  was  very  happy,  while  he  was  not  at  all  displeased.  On  her  road 
slie  stopped  at  BordcauX|  during  the  absence  of  the  duke,  aud  lodged  ut 
a  convent. 

When  she  arrived  at  Poitiei-s  she  found  the  convent  of  the  Catherinettcs 
as  delightful  as  that  of  the  Ursulincs  had  been  detestable.  And  certainly 
the  duke  had  done  his  best  to  make  things  cojufurtable,  and  had  caused 
her  apartments  to  be  elegantly  furnished  at  his  own  expense.  After  seven- 
teen years  of  seclusion,  being  thus  provided  with  a  charming  residence  in 
the  immaliate  neighbotuhood  of  M.  Vcdel,  the  marchioneas  might  now 
resolve  to  be  happy. 

Considering  what  pains  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  Iiad  taken  to  go  to 
Poitiers,  we  can  hardly  beUeve  that  her  first  meeting  witli  Major  Vedel 
waa  the  result  of  an  accident,  though  there  ia  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
hypotheaiB.  At  all  eirenta  the  accident  was  soon  improved,  and  the  major 
and  the  miMrcJiionww  were  in  the  haUt  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  tldrd 
party,  the  Count  de  la  Meoalike. 

The  doeomenti  iUtutnting  thia  period  of  the  hiatoxy  Ibim  a  long 
Boriea  of  letters,  treating  of  loreii*  qaanda,  Jeoknuiea  and  leeoodliatioai, 
and  proving  plainly  enough  that  the  marchioness  was  pasdonately  attached 
to  the  m:\jor,  bat  leas  clearly  that  the  ibiyor  waa  passionately  attaolied  to 
the  marchtonesB.  In  the  style  of  her  letters  Madamo  de  Saint  Vinoent  is 
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deciclodly  inferior  to  her  grandmotheTi  who  m»  no  other  than  the  cde- 
hnifccd  Madame  de  S^vignd. 

During  this  happy  time  Bichclieu  came  to  Poitiers  and  announced 
his  amTal  by  a  little  billet,  remarkable  for  the  badness  of  the  spcllinp^, 
K^'hen  we  beiir  in  mind  that  Louis  Fran9oi8  Armand  du  Pleasis,  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  wns  not  only  a  Peer  and  Marshal  of  France,  a  clievalier 
of  the  King's  Orders,  fiiBt  gentleman  of  his  Majesty's  chamber.  Governor 
of  the  provinces  of  Guycnno  and  Gascoiiy,  but  also  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Twice  in  one  day  did  the  duke  visit  his  little 
friend.  The  first  visit  was  in  conformity  with  the  ^ictest  etiquette, 
Eichelieu  being  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  whom  he 
had  dined.  The  second  visit  was  late  in  tlic  evening,  when  he  came  alone— 
a  circumstance  that  caused  much  talk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  time  progressed  the  intimacy  of  VeJel  and  the  marchioness  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  The  major  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
convent  whenever  he  pleased,  and  to  remain  there  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  thus  the  fond  pair  saw  each  other  every  day.  But 
the  happiness  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  suddenly  cut  short,  in 
the  spring  of  1773,  by  the  intelligence  that  Vedel  had  set  off  for  Paris 
without  having  w;irned  her  by  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  A  passionate 
letter  followed  liira,  concluding  with  the  business-like  information  that  in 
the  month  of  November  the  niarchiouesa  expected  to  receive  255,000 
livres  from  one  M.  Peixoto  of  liordeaux. 

Letters,  however,  were  not  enough.  Where  Yt'del  was,  Madame  de 
Saint  Vincent  must  be  likewise.  Through  the  iullucncc  of  the  duke  she 
obtained  the  right  of  moving  to  Paris,  and  to  Paris  she  went. 

When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  miserable  enough.  By  way  of 
contrast  to  her  smart  suite  of  apartments  at  Poiiioia,  slie  had  a  wretched 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  convent  of  the  Filles  dc  la  Miseiicorde, 
which  was  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Vicux  Colombicr  (near  Saint  Sulpice), 
and  so  grievously  was  she  in  want  of  ready  cash,  that  she  wjis  forced  to 
sell  not  only  her  own  clothes,  but  also  her  maid's.  As  for  lier  quondam 
patron  the  Marshal-Duke,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  habits  of  strict 
economy,  and  answered  a  very  pressing  demand  for  assistance  with  a  gill 
of  six  louis.  Indeed  it  seems  certain  tliat  she  would  have  died  of  starva- 
tion in  a  month,  had  it  not  been  for  the  beneficence  of  the  Countess  dc 
Saint  Jean,  a  lady  of  very  ci^uivociU  reputation,  but  a  kind  friend  upon 
this  occaj^ioD. 

While  money  was  wanting,  Vedel  was  hard  to  find;  but  a  Bniall 
remittance  of  COO  livres,  sent  to  Madame  Saint  Vincent  by  her  procureur 
at  Aix,  besides  cheering  her  spirits,  brouglit  the  disinterested  adorer  onco 
more  to  her  feet.  Marchionesses,  after  all,  arc  not  to  be  picked  up  every 
day,  and  Vedel  contrived  to  make  all  the  tradesmen  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  familiar  with  the  title  of  his  innarnorata,  rightly  perceiving  that 
by  diflusion  of  this  useful  knowledge  he  would  at  the  same  time  attain  an 
extension  of  credit* 
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But  the  more  ordinary  methods  of  swindling  were  not  cnoUgli  to 
satisfv  the  ambitious  minds  of  the  marchioness  and  lior  iriends.  We  have 
seen  how  she  devoted  herself  to  a  certain  brunch  of  art  at  Millau,  and 
we  may  add,  that  she  had  formed  certain  vast  projects  at  Poitiers,  and 
longed  for  zealous  agents  to  put  them  into  execution.  She  now  botliought 
herself  of  the  Abbd  Villcneuve  Flayosc,  son  of  her  sister,  and  implored 
him  to  pay  her  a  visit;  and  the  abVx?,  like  a  dutiful  nephew,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  his  aunt,  and  to  her  great  satisfaction  introduced  Jean  Baptiste 
B(^naven,  a  gentleman  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  well  adapted  for  intriguea 
of  every  kind,  from  affairs  of  gallantry  to  the  most  delicate  pi  cuniary 
transactions.  Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  fell  in  love  with  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent,  nor  did  his  addresses  light  on  an  unwilling  ear. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Vedel  was,  like  Othello,  "  not  easily 
jealous,"  but  certain  it  is,  that,  like  all  men  of  commanding  intellect,  he 
could  keep  every  passion  under  control  when  he  had  some  great  end  to 
pursue.  Thus,  perceiving  that  the  Sieur  Benaven  was  likely  to  prove  a 
useful  connection,  he  smothered  all  the  jealous  pains  he  felt  on  his  account, 
but  his  great  soul  boiled  with  fury  when  he  detected  a  flirtation  between 
Madame  de  iSaint  Vincent  and  the  chaplain  of  tlie  convent,  from  whose 
acquaintance  no  profit  whatever,  as  he  thought,  could  be  derived.  On 
the  oilier  Iiand,  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  objection  to  a  renewal  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  llichelieu,  who  once  more  became  intimate 
with  the  "little  victim,"  thanks  to  the  attractions  of  a  yoimg  English  lady 
whom  the  marchioness  had  attached  to  her  person.  Visits  were  paid  and 
returned,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  constantly  seen  going,  alone  or 
with  her  young  English  friend,  to  the  duke's  hotel  in  the  Hue  Neuve  Saint 
Augustin,  and  as  constantly  were  servants  in  the  duke^s  livery  seen  carry- 
ing billfstt  to  the  Bus  du  Yiisax  CJolombiar*  That  the  diike  and  Madame 
de  Saint  Tincent  were  on  ezoellint  termt  witli  eteb  otheri  was  sufficientlj 
obvious  to  all  Patii. 

While  things  wore  in  this  state  the  nuurehionea  paid  a  visll  to  her 
dear  friend  and  benefaotresa,  the  Countess  de  St.  Jean,  to  whom  she  stated 
that  she  expected  all  sorts  of  prosperity  from  her  intimacy  with  her  iUna- 
trioiis  friend.  She  supported  her  aasertion  by  showing  a  sort  of  bill 
drawn  by  Richeliea  upon  Peizoto,  the  bejiker  of  Bordeaux,  and  accepted 
by  the  latter.  In  this  document  the  duke  ordered  the  banker  to  piy 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  100,000  crowns,  which  were  lawfully  due  to 
her,  and  promised  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  that  amount 

We  have  ssid  a  **  sort  of  bill,"  because  the  document  was  so  exceedingly 
irregular  in  ita  Ibrm  that  the  Counteas  de  St  Jean  did  not  like  the  look 
of  it  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  explamed  that  the  form  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  hendf  and  the  duke,  who  did  not  wish  the  bill  to  be  nego- 
tiated; but  she  neverihelesa  took  it  away,  and  by  the  bands  of  her  maid 
sent  another  in  ita  place,  requesting  the  countess  to  raise  84,000  livres. 

The  second  document  waa  even  more  unlucky  than  the  6rst  The 
Brigadier  Dumas,  a  devoted  slave  to  the  Countess  de  St  Jean,  took  it,  at 
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ber  reqtiesi,  to  bit  banker^a,  bat  nearly  swooned  witb  afiVigbt  wben  tbe 
man  of  bnainen  duly  infiirmed  bim  tbat  tbe  aignatnre  of  Peixoto  waa  a 
ibi^iy.  Tbna  die  bill  fbond  ita  way  back  to  ita  original  owner,  and  waa 
taken  bj  VMel  to  bia  lawyer,  the  Sdgneor  d'EadUao,  wbom  be  conaolted 
aa  to  ita  Taliditj.  Condnding  tbal  tbe  qneationa  of  V^el  related  to  tbe 
form  of  tbe  docnment,  D'EatiUae  aaid  tliat  billa  payable  to  the  bearer 
woidd  be  preferable.  It  aeema  tbat  in  tba  paper,*  aa  it  atood,  there  waa 
nothing  to  indicate  tbat  the  right  of  Madame  de  Saint  Yinoent  waa  tians- 
ferable. 

A  proper  bfll  of  exdiange  then  waa  required,  and  to  get  one  VMel 
did  ml  go  to  die  Dnke  of  Ricbeiien.  Chance  brought  him  into  contact 
with  an  ez-Jndge,  named  Allte  dee  Qouttes,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  waa  preaent  at  the  meal,  and  wben  it  waa  over, 
handed  the  learned  man  aa  onngued  document,  aaking  if  that  waa  the 
pfoper  fonn  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  ex-judge  replied  in  tbanegatiTe, 
and  then  waa  aaked  if  be  bimaelf  would  kindly  ftimiah  tbe  lady  with  the 
foirn  required  t  ^  odd  question  I  What  in  the  world  ahould  a  lady  of 
quality  want  to  do  with  tbe  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the 
bearer?  But  die  donbta  Aat  aroee  in  the  mind  of  the  ex-judge  were 
speedily  reaolTed.  A  certain  Marquia  de  Vieux-Boia  had  wlabed  to  preaent 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  with  a  aum  of  20,000  liTrea  in  tbia  iiuhion,  on 
oondidon  that  die  would  not  part  with  it  till  the  end  of  a  year.  Without 
tbia  condition  the  generoua  marquis  ftared  she  might  spend  all  at  once. 

Tbia  explanation  was,  of  conrae,  perfecdy  aatis&ctory.  The  ex-judge 
gave  the  required  /brm,  and  beibre  a  week  bad  paased  Madame  de  Saint 
Vincent  waa  in  poaMssion  of  billa  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  420,000 
Hrrea,  signed,  not  by  the  Marquia  de  Vieux*Boia,  but  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Bichdieu.  The  next  atep  waa  to  bring  all  tiiia  valuable  paper  into 
ctrculadon. 

Tbe  young  chaplain,  who  had  excited  the  jealona  wrath  of  V^el,  and 
whose  name  waa  F^oment,  did  not  prore  to  be  so  worthlesa  as  his  rival 
thought  bim.  Beibre  any  of  the  other  friends  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
be  waa  in  the  field  with  a  bill  for  60,000  Uvrcs;  which,  through  the 
mediation  of  Mattre  Jacques  Gaspereau,  a  notary  of  the  Ch&telet,be  lodged 
with  M.  Bouch^  de  PrMlle,  eatnitr-gindral  of  die  Government  powder  and 
saltpetre.  Next  came  the  other  worthy  young  churobman,  Madame'a 
nephew,  the  Abb^  Villeneuvc  Flayoac,  who,  armed  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Quincy,  called  on  Thomaa  Flor^  a  well-known 
discount-broker,  and  requested  him  to  find  some  one  who  would  lend 
mon^  on  a  couple  of  bills,  one  for  20,000,  the  other  for  25,000  livres, 
vgned  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  distinction.  Whe  was  the  actual 
owner  of  the  bills  he  refused  to  state;  and  Floras,  perceiving  that  there 
was  more  mystery  about  the  afiaur  than  he  liked,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Vtiel  and  B^navcn,  the  men  of  superior  genius,  were  now  called  into 
action,  and  applied  both  together  to  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  who  resided 
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under  the  ooliunns  of  the  Hulles,  and  boldly  offered  him  two  bills  bearing 

the  signature  of  Richelieu.    Kuby,  as  the  man  was  called,  though  his  real 

name  was  Gobit,  eaid  thataodb  articles  were  out  of  his  line  of  business; 

hut  be  changed  his  tone  when  he  learned  that  furniture  would  be  taken  I 

inilead  of  money,  for  he  had  a  large  stock  on  hand.   At  all  events,  there 

was  no  harm  in  looking  at  the  bills;  and  to  render  aararanoe  doubljr  sare, 

both  the  di^ised  gentlemen  put  their  names  to  a  oertifioate  in  whi^  thc-y 

bore  witnoBB  to  their  authenticity. 

Buby  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  he  had  never  seen  the  duke's  signature,  I 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  utter  strangers.  Hence  some  better  authority 
was  desirable.  The  undaunted  pair  at  once  took  the  sceptic  to  Maltre 
Ldlia  Nicolas  Dumoulin,  King's  counseller,  and,  moreover,  Richelieu's 
notary,  who  had  never  beheld  either  of  them  in  his  life.  Dumoulin  was 
of  opinion  that  the  bills  had  really  been  sigtjed  by  the  duke,  although  the 
down  strokes  were  finer  than  was  usually  the  case  in  his  writing,  and,  for 
further  certainty,  referred  ihcm  to  Richelieu's  intendant.  Ruby,  however, 
had  inquired  enough,  and  gave  for  the  blllN',  wliich  togother  reprcscMitcd 
55,000  livri'S,  a  quantity  of  clotlips  and  furniture,  valncd  at  a  ridiculously 
high  figure,  and  only  G.O(H)  livn  s  in  li^ird  cash.  Anotlicr  useful  person  , 
the  widow  Leroy,  a  Norman  dame,  whose  deceased  husband,  an  army 
clothier,  had  once  maue  uniforms  for  Vedel's  regiment.  She  was  intrusted 
by  licr  former  patron  with  the  oflfice  of  negotiating  two  bill^,  amounting  \ 
together  to  90,000  livit  s.  One  of  these,  which  was  payable  eighteen  months  ' 
after  date,  could  not  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price.  The  other,  Avhich  was 
for  50,000  livres,  went  for  half  its  nominal  value.  At  last  bills  bearing 
the  name  of  Richelieu  began  to  be — offensive  in  the  market.  They  were 
bandied  about  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  found  themselves  in  strange 
placef ,  one  being  actually  discovered  in  a  low  wine-shop.  The  person  who 
seems  to  have  derived  the  least  profit  from  them  was  Madame  de  Saint 
Vincent  herself,  who  was  preyed  on  by  her  allies.  The  proce(;(l8 
of  the  first  bill,  which  had  been  so  luckily  negotiated  by  the  Abbe 
Froment,  went  cither  info  his  own  pocket,  or  into  that  of  M.  de  VeJcl; 
and  Bcnaven,  it  appears,  appropriated  to  himself  the  ready  ca&h  obtained 
from  Ruby. 

The  depreciation  of  ducal  paper  in  the  market  had  not  been  unobserved 
the  acute  dealer  in  old  clothes,  who  had  considered  the  transaction 
somewhat  doubtfiil  finom  the  first,  but  had  allowed  his  prudence  to  bo  | 
overcome  by  his  cupidity.  That  an  explonon  was  at  hand  was  clear  ^ 
enough  to  Buby ;  and  that  he  might  he  early  in  the  field  he  sent  his 
ATOcat,  the  8ieur  Guinot,  to  Bichelieu*a  hotel.  The  great  man  was  at 
Bordeaaz;  but  Marion,  his  intendant,  was  visible,  and  admitted  that  the 
signatnre  to  the  bills  was  genuine,  though  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them.  Similar  inquiries  were  made  by  other  persons,  and,  at  last^ 
Marion  wrote  to  the  duke  for  precise  information  on  the  subject 

Nothing  could  be  less  equivocal  than  the  duke*s  reply.  He  said  that  2 
all  who  presented  the  bills  in  question  must  belong  to  a  gang  of  knaves. 
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who  ought  to  be  locked  up  without  delay,  and  that  he  ivas  soon  commg  to 
trounce  them  handeomely. 

Now  Marion  waa  not  only  Bicheliea*8  intendant,  but  he  waa  gieffier  to 
the  ChAtelet,  and  having  received  his  cue,  he  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  Obtaining  an  order  fiom  M.  de  Sartine,  MiTfiitf^  of 
Polioey  he  at  onoe  arrested  Buby  and  Gninot,  whom  he  considered  both 
rogues  alihe,  and  dapped  them  in  the  Fort  V  EvSque.  Buby  gave  up  the 
same  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  as  the  real  issuer  of  the  bills,  and 
infimned  of  this  circumstance  by  his  intendant,  Bichelieu  wrote  to  his  ^ 
&ir  friend  without  delay.  He  had  been  greatly  sarpriaed  to  find  that 
bills  to  the  amount  of  200,000  livres^  signed  by  him,  but  of  which  he 
Imew  nothing,  were  in  drculatbn,  and  still  more  astonished  to  find  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent  named  in  connection  with  them.  Of  course  she  could 
do  no  less  than  aid  him  in  exposing  the  rascality. 

Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  rightly  saw  that  here  was  a  case  in  which 
timidity  would  not  do.  She  must  brazen  the  afiir  out,  or  fidl.  In  her 
reply  to  the  duke  she  expressed  herself  hi^ly  astonished  and  disgusted  at 
the  conduct  of  Marion,  who  had  dared  to  accuse  her  ot  issuing  &iged  bills 
bearing  the  name  of  Bichelien.  Of  course,  Bichelieu  would  do  her 
justice^  and  if  he  would  not,  all  her  &mily  would.  She  admitted  her 
fiiult  in  parting  'with  bills  which  Bichelien  had  given  her,  but  necessity 
must  plead  her  excuse. 

The  allied  sharpers  had  indeed  only  one  line  of  policy  to  adopt.  It 
was  too  late  to  deny  the  issue  of  the  Ull%  every  nerve  therefi>re  must  be 
strained  to  prove  that  the  ngnatures  were  genuine,  and  that  the  duke  waa 
viUanously  attempting  to  evade  a  lawful  responsibility.  Either  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent  was  a  foiger,  or  Bichelieu  was  a  scoundrel,  and  the 
latter  of  these  propositions  was  more  to  the  taste  of  Yedel  and  Co.  than 
the  former.  A^varc  that  the  police  were  already  changed  with  the 
ioTestigation  of  the  affair,  they  resolved  to  anticipute  them,  and  accord- 
ingly the  marchioness  herself,  accompanied  by  V^del,  B^naven,  and  another 
finend,  called  on  the  Police  Minister,  M.  de  Sartine^  and  produced  documents 
and  letters  signed  by  Hichelieu.  M.  de  Sartine  appeared  most  grateful  for 
the  light  thus  unexpectedly  afforded  him,  and  requested  Benaven  to  reduce 
the  alleged  facts  into  the  form  of  a  memorial  and  to  bring  it  on  the 
following  day.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising  ;  the  memorial  aviis 
of  course  drawn  up  by  Benaven  and  taken  toM.  de  Sartine,  whose  conduct 
was  even  more  courteous  than  before. 

The  amiable  Minister  promised  his  kind  instructors  that  they  should 
soon  hear  from  him ;  and  so  they  did,  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent,  Vedel,  and  Benaven  were  all  three  conducted  to  the 
Bastille  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  Marion,  who  had  been  armed  with 
full  powers  by  his  master,  commenced  the  prosecution.  Madame  de  Saint 
Vincent  had,  however,  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  permission  to  quit  tlie 
Bastille,  and  remain  at  her  convent  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  a  similar  favour  was  accorded  to  M.  Vedel.   Benaven  was  not  e^tialiy 
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■were  ibmid  ttpon  him  wUoh  ihowed  that  he  had  nam- 
tained  a  oriminal  oorrespondaioe  with  certain  Ftenoh  left^geia  in  BnghBidy 
and  he  was  traasfiBrred  to  tin  Fort  rSviqae  as  a  pemm  sol  fitted  ftr  the 

enjoyanent  of  liberty. 

The  in&nnatian  oommeneed  .on  the  8lih  A-qgntt,  1774,  bcfinre  the 
Ghevalier  Baehoaa  de  Tille&rt,  who  in  abont  aweek  awr  Bafficknt  laaaon 
to  order  Ifaeeneit  of  all 'Uie  persons  impUealed  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
bilk,  Apaeket  <if  lettcn  ftopi  ICadamedeSt  Yittoetttto  YiMdyfinmd 
bj  Ike  police  in  a  press  at  Ihe  hoose  of  die  widow  Leroj,  fhnnshed  most 
fbrmidable  evidenoe  agnnstihe  aoeoaed. 

On  the  17th  August  die  jsrisoaers  were  heard  ftr  the  first  time, 
lladame  de  Saint  Vincent  omied  to  thirty-eight  yean  of  age,  which 
was  under  the  mark,  and  told  a  planaible  stony,  from  winch  it  appeared 
that  she  had  bad  bills  from  the  duke  to  the  amonnt  of  1,020,000  livrea. 
The  sum  looked  laige,  and  the  judge  asked  what  value  M.  dc  Hichelieu 
could  possibly  have  received  as  an  equivalent.  But  the  lady  laughed 
aloud,  and  replied,  "  A  value  with  which  M.  le  Mar^ohal  was  satisfied." 
Notwithstanding  this  satisfactory  explanation,  the  ease  waa  evidently 
about  to  terminate  in  Skvaax  of  the  duke,  when,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
marchioness,  it  was  referred  to  the  assembled  chambers  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  on  the  7th  March,  1775,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
were,  with  one  exception,  removed  from  the  various  prisons  in  which  they 
had  been  confined,  and  taken  to  the  nuse  respectable  Condergerie.  The 
one  exoeptioQ  waa.poor  Bteavn,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  Fort 
r£v^ue. 

The  battle  now  had  to  be  fought  anew,  on  an  entirely  new  field, 
particularly  unfavourable  to  Richelieu.  He  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  covp  cVetat  by  which  the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved 
under  Louis  XV.,  and  now  it  had  been  restored  by  Louis  XVI.  it  was 
not  likely  to  regard  him  with  favour,  ei^pecially  wlien  the  person  prose- 
•cuted  waa  herself  a  "  Prosidente  " — bcinpr  the  wile  of  the  President  of 
Aix,  and  therefore  naturally  allied  to  men  of  the  robe.  Many  of  the 
Peers,  who  had  envied  liichelieu  during  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  humiliating  him  with  something 
like  a  malicious  triumph.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  waa  his  avowed  enemy; 
in  Louis  XV.  he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  To  all  this  it  must  be  added 
that  the  cause  had  been  tlie  leading  topic  of  conversation  both  at  court 
and  in  the  town,  and  that  the  democratic  spirit  which  was  destined  so 
soon  to  break  out  with  fearful  violence,  readily  displayed  itself,  regarding 
with  a  mocking  air  the  troubles  of  one  of  tlie  old  nobleise. 

A  whole  literature  of  pamphlets,  accusations,  and  replies  marked  the 
progress  of  this  singular  cause,  and  many  a  hungry  wit  gained  a  temporary 
livelihood  by  making  appeals,  that  were  sure  to  meet  the  public  eye,  in 
favour  of  the  victims  of  persecution.  Ruby  conld  rely  on  the  democratic 
sentiment.  His  name  and  condition  had  not  the  advantage  of  attr.acting 
pubUc  attention  like  those  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  but  still 
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his  occupation  was  useful,  his  name  was  pure.  Marshal  de  Richelieu  might 
call  him  an  *' obscur  fripier" — an  obscure  old  clotliesman.  What  of 
that  ?  He  "Would  have  only  gloried  in  tiio  virtuous  obscurity  of  his 
peaceful  trade,  if  tlie  honourable  darkness  could  have  shielded  him  from 
the  stormy  persecution  of  a  great  lord.  Benavcn,  shut  up  in  tlic  Fort 
FEvlque,  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  arouse  the  feelings  proper  to 
humanity  in  general,  by  expatiating  on  those  particukr  tof^ings  from 
irbioh  the  happier  prisonors  in  the  Conoieigerie  wore  free.  For  twehre 
days  and  thirteen  nights,  he  said,  he  had  served  as  food  {pdhtre)  to  legions 
of  monstrous  rats.  For  four  days  and  five  nights  he  had  struggled  against 
tiMse  ignoble  Ibesi  wHhcyat  fo  mnb  as  »  quarter  9i  tn  hom^u  rest,  until 
iired  natun  inrfilid  on  rapose.  4Soood3r,  lunranr,  "haA  he  dosed  his 
eyes,  than  lie  wae  awalnned  hy  *  distp  pain.  One  of  the  fiightfiil 
**ineeeta**  (eo  Bteven  olMtted  mts)  tore  wmf  a  pieoe  of  his  thigh, 
wwllier  fixed  ita  imA  m  kia  hand,  and  uraa  not  to  be  remoyed  by  sny 
Mnmt  of  shikng.  At  last,  Bteten  had  the  mgemtlty  to  etrike  it  sharply 
with  the  other  knd,  and  it  feU.  K  the  Jeer  and  the  adventurer  ootdd 
endaMorto  awraken  the  qn&P«thieB  of  the  mnltitade,  Madame  de  Saint 
Vinoflnt  had  a|KiirerfBl  nriatoeratle  support  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  All 

gieat  ftnnliea  of  Piovenea,  keaded  by  the'Vlaooant  of  OaateUane,  irnre 
ammated  by  uliat  in  England  is  eaUed  a  atMOg  county  feeling,  and  a 
pompouB  dooonent,  briatU^g  with  vamea  mighty  in  the  aonth,  eicpressed 
a  xesohitioB  to  ddbid  "the  peraecated  FMven9ale  to  IkeUst. 

But  Ike  deepest  linpieMkai  mm  nade  by  the  initten  defenoe  of  YMel, 
iHiiflk  aboutided  widi  elaEp>4nii>  werdiy  of  a  tnaupontuie  melo-dfama. 
A  pangrapk  will  give« sotion  of  Ike  aiyle  in  whioh  tiie  Tetefan  soldier, 
•Ike  nan  «f  kooesr  par  mMllmte,  lacprtnos  his  giiaf  at  boa  wretched 
sitnction  3*"** 

O  tkoB,  wko  gnided  my  fliit  feotatepa  in  Ae  oareer  of  konoitr ; 
thoQ,  whom  a  premature  death  amrtehed  from  ray  ftrst  yontb,  of  which 
Ikon  wert  at  CBce  the  pride  and  the  aopport;  tme  soldier,  eatimabic 
dtuna,  father  1  eooldst  tkoa  thhik  that  the  child,  who  onoe  waa  borne  in 
tUna  arma  on  the  field  cf  battle-T-the  child  whom  thou  beat  nomdshed  by 
thy  TirtMB,  Ae  ckiUi^hwt  of  a  naaae  dear  to  thy  oonotiy—- would  oon- 
aume  the  moat  presbua  portion  of  kia  life  in  replying  to  defamatory  libels, 
in  defcndiag  himaelf  against  judicial  atrocities,  after  having  fought  thirty- 
lour  years  for  his  priaee,  after  thirty-four  years  of  pure  and  irre- 
pwasfcahh  oanduct,  after  kaviag  merited  by  hia  services  the  same  position 
to  wirick  thou  wert  eletutedby  thine?  Pardon— pardon.  Thy  eon  is 
unfortunate,  but  he  is  not  guilty.  Thou  wert  siiatohed  from  him  too  soon, 
but  he  has  not  destroyed  thy  work.  Worthy  and  generous  father,  vener-  • 
able  anceators^  wko  perished  sword-in-faand  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
arise  yut  your  tomba-^bear  witness  to  my  integrity,  and  I  shall  see 
ealunmy  dasp  her  dagger  and  fly  shuddering  from  a  citizen,  whom  she 
wouU  BOfer  lunre  dared  to  sully  with  her  looks,  if  credit  and  intrigue 
kad.aat'taksn  «p  anna  agiiust  him." 

17— a 
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The  answers  of  Richelieu  to  the  outbursts  of  clap-trap  and  rodo- 
montade that  assail  him  on  all  sides,  are  generally  dignified  and  straight- 
forward. With  three  lines  he  can  demolish  the  edifice  of  humbug  raised 
by  V^del  in  the  passacro  just  cited.  "  The  military  services  which  the 
Sieur  Vddel  dates  from  the  time  vi'  his  fatlicr,''  he  says,  "  have  nothing  to 
do  "with  the  affair.  Madamo  de  Saint  Vincent  has  been  able  to  forget  the 
virtuous  examples  bei^ueathed  to  her  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
■0  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  which  the  Sieur  Vedel  received  irom  his 
father  have  made  upon  him  but  a  faint  impression." 

The  worst  point  in  the  duke's  case  was  this :  he  might  deny  his  signa- 
ture as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  he  had  not  a  single  witness  who  could 
prore  bj  whom  the  forgery  bad  been  committed.  At  last  such  a  witness 
was  ibimd  In  ihe  person  of  Mademoiselle  Maury  de  Saint  Victor,  who 
had  been  the  mtimste  ftiend  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vinoent  at  the  oonfent 
of  MilUiiii  and  who,  tmnmoned  to  Paris,  deposed,  much  against  her  will, 
that  ahe  had  veiy  often  seen  the  marchioneaa  imitate  the  dnke'a  ngnatore. 
MadeaioiseUe  de  Saint  Victor  had  not  been  greatly  esteemed  at  the  conrent, 
ibr  ahe  had  been  conapicuona  as  an  esprit  fortj  though  the  ftct  that  ahe  waa 
in  frequent  correspondence  with  Jean-Jaoqnes  Bousseau  did  not  tranqnre 
till  long  afterwazda.  She  appeaia  to  hare  been  a  girl  of  noble  diameter, 
the  only  immaculate  figure  in  a  group  of  swindlers  and  libertines,  and 
her  evidence  against  her  old  friend,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  only 
dictated  bj  a  determination  to  speak  the  truth  when  called  upon. 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent,  in  whose  presence  she  waa  examined,  did  not 
hesitate  to  assail  her  as  a  false  witness,  suborned  by  Bichelieu;  but  the 
Toice  of  truth  prored  triumphant,  and  the  marchioneas  was  detected  at 
laat  It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  M.  Morny  Lalbn,  to  whom  we  axe 
indebted  for  ao  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  case,  is  the  grandson  of  thia 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor,  who^  long  after  the  tenninatlon  of  the  affiur, 
died  as  Veuve  Lafcm  in  one  of  the  prorinoes. 

What  waa  the  result  of  the  dispute?  Of  all  the  extraordinary  par- 
ticulaia  connected  with  this  case,  none  was  more  eztraordinarj  than  the 
decree  pronounced  by  the  Parliament  The  billa  and  letters  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  court  were  declared  foigeries,  and  Madame  de 
Saint  Vincent  was  ordered  to  indenmify  the  holders  for  the  leas  they  had 
sustained;  but  all  the  accused  parties  were  dischaiged,  and  the  duke,  ibr 
attempting  to  punish  fraud,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  was  mulcted 
of  a  large  sum  in  the  shape  of  coats  and  damages.  By  thia  decree  nobody 
could  be  satisfied.  There  were  forged  bills,  but  no  apparent  forger,  and 
Bichelieu  and  his  little  friend  might  remain  aa  they  were,  one  suspected  of 
•  atrocious  calumny,  the  other  of  a  heinous  crime,  according  to  the  whim 
of  public  opinion.  As  for  the  holders  of  the  bills,  it  waa  established  that 
they  had  a  claim  for  indemnity  on  a  lady  who  was  not  worth  a  sou. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  pronounced  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  of  this  strange  affair,  Richelieu  was  guilty  of  what  we 
commcnly  call  "  sharp  practice;"  waa  too  hasty  in  consigning  to  prison 
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every  suspected  party,  without  deliberation  or  inquiry,  and  evidently 
sought  to  make  a  wrongful  employment  of  his  name  and  influence  to 
force  the  machinery  of  justice  to  his  own  ends.  But  it  seems  that  when 
this  verdict  was  pronounced,  a  much  greater  degree  of  intimacy  between 
the  marshal  and  the  nuixoliioiieBi  tfaan  appears  to  have  actually  existed, 
was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Henceforth  Richelieu,  if  he  cannot 
be  conadered  altogether  immaeolate,  will  aimply  look  like  a  gallant  in  his 
dotage  infamously  dnped  by  an  artfiil  woman,  and  justified  in  his  qniok 
resentment  by  the  ahameftil  fiaud  which  bad  been  perpetrated  in  bis  name. 
But  however  opinions  might  vary  with  respect  to  BickeHen,  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  the  Parliament,  by  its  decree,  stamped  itMlf  with  lasting 
infiumy,  and  that  when  it  again  expired,  after  its  galvanie  resuacitation,  it 
had  incurred  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men«  Bicheliea  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  instigatofs  of  the  coup  d*A<U  by  whi<^  the  Parliament  had  been 
abolished  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  it  was  thought  better  that  a  con- 
victed forger  ahouUl  go  unpunished,  and  a  gang  of  swindlers  be  indemnified, 
than  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  abould  ibrfeit  the  luxury  of 
aTenging  themaelTea  on  a  noble  foe. 


Two  birda  withui  one  nest; 
Two  hearts  within  one  breast; 
Two  souls  within  one  fair 
Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer, 
Together  bound  for  aye,  together  blest 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  latch  ; 

A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win; 

A  world  of  care  without, 

A  world  of  strife  slmt  out, 

A  world  of  love  shut  iiu 

DOBA  QBBESWISLL. 
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Tai  wonder  of  my  life  haa  been,  tliat  out  of  my  many  quondam  acquaint- 
ances, who  seemed  to  me  on  the  high  road  to  the  I«le  of  Dogs,  so  very 
lew  have  actually  gone  there.  Surely,  that  Providence  which  appears  to 
watch  over  drunken  men,  must  take  remarkable  care  of  the  many  liare- 
brained  creatures  who  seam  naver  bocn  to  bahava  themselves  like  people 
in  their  sober  Benses. 

Not  long  since,  meeting  an  old  scliool-fellow  who,  as  Tutor  of  

College,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  years  connected  with  one  of  our  great 
military  academies,  had  seen  the  wild-oats  of  some  thousands  of  young 
men  sown  with  ample  time  to  grow — I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
difficulties,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  the  desperate  struggle  for 
subsistence  supposed  peculiar  to  this  high-pressure  generation.  His  long 
experience,  1  was  j)loased  to  find,  pretty  nearly  coincided  with  my  own. 
We  could  neither  ut"  us  recal  any  single  instance  in  which  any  gentleman's 
son  had  sunk  to  a  state  of  j;ainful  degradation,  unless  by  more  than 
ordinary  recklessness  or  misconduct.  "  But,"  continued  my  friend,  "  many  a 
worthless  fellow  who  deserved  to  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  has  fared  better  than 
he  deserved,  through  the  unwearied  kindness  of  his  relations  and  friends.'* 

Two  points  are  wonderfully  in  favour  of  tluse  men — family  feeling 
and  family  pride.  "  After  all  Fred's  wilful  extravagance,"  said  a  brother- 
in-law,  only  the  other  day,  "and  drained  as  his  sister's  family  has  been, 
I  never  thought  I  sliould  have  given  him  another  penny,  but  literally  he 
mxist  have  applied  to  the  parish  of  Marylebone  for  bread,  and — to  say 
nothing  of  his  sister's  feelincrs — there  is  something  so  painful  tiftcr  an 
intimacy  for  half  my  life,  suniething  so  discreditable  to  be  known  to 
have  a  relation  so  situated,  that  the  end  of  it  was,  grumbling  all  the  time, 
I  made  him  a  weekly  allowance." 

Professional  men  are  ruined,  and  go  on;  and  apparently  as  well  off 
nearly  as  ever.  There  was  my  friend  the  doctor— Dr.  Slop  (we  will  call 
him).  One  day  he  called  together  his  butcher,  lus  grocer,  his  daughter's 
schoolmiBtreas,  and  other  lo]ig«au£fermg  oreditors,  and  mid,  My  debts 
are  1,500/.,  my  gooda  and  cbattela  ate  aasigned  under  a  bill  of  sale,  and 
If  you  put  in  an  execution,  a  big  white  jar  of  leeches,  with  drugs  and 
galhpots,  are  all  yott  will  get ;  but,  jjcr  conirOf  I  hare  a  flactuating  estate 
in  mumps,  measles,  and  midwifery  cases,  that  averages  800/.  a  year.  Hut 
all  this  requires  that  I  should  still  keep  up  appearances,  and  your  security 
will  vanish  unless  you  leave  me  600/.  a  year  to  go  on  with.'*  I  actually 
knew  a  case  in  which  creditors  subscribcKl  to  keep  a  man  afloat^  to  work 
on  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  them  and  three  £cae  himself. 
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But  the  professions  furnish  but  a  very  small  contingent  of  thopc  who 
**  go  to  the  dogs."  For  professional  men  have  habits^  as  well  aa  know- 
ledge^ which  generally  save  them  from  the  lowest  depths  ol'  social  misery. 
It  is  of  the  do-nothings" — of  the  foolish  sons  of  foolibli  mothers — who 
either  were  brought  up  to  nothing,  or  iollowed  some  prol'ession  too  loung- 
iDgly  to  overtake  it — it  is  of  them  we  care  alone  to  speak,  liaving  ob- 
served not  a  few,  and  marked  several  distinct  stages  of  their  progress  to 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.  These  stages  are  generally  much  the  same,  and  the 
men  are  easy  to  cla$isify  according  to  their  ages,  or  the  years  it  tikes 
cither  to  tire  out  or  to  see  the  last  of  their  relations — though  some  go 
doAvn  hill  much  faster  than  otlicrs. 

The  first  stage  is  generally  run  by  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  latest.  Youth,  and  all  youthful  indulu-ence,  by  tliat  time  have  pas«'d 
away — many  of  your  old  family  Jritiids  have  passed  away,  too,  and  you 
find  yourself  among  a  set  in  society  who  look  Lard  at  you,  are  particular 
about  introductions,  and  rigorously  sum  you  up  fur  what  you  arc,  and 
not  at  all  for  what  you  have  been ;  and  you  begin  to  stand  very  little  on 
the  respectability  of  your  family,  and  \cry  much  ujion  your  own. 

There  was  Charles  Willes.  He  talked  about  all  kinds  of  professions, 
bnt  followed  none.  lie  wanted  *'  something  under  Government,"  and 
Charlie's  ideas  of  "something  imder  Government"  were  amusing.  He  once 
told  me  that  "  something  in  the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  some  out-of-door 
work,  would  suit  him  exactly;  but  a  high  stool  in  an  oOice  would  be  the 
death  of  him."  At  last  his  father  lost  all  patience  with  him,  principally 
because  "Great  Western"  dividends  had  gone  down  to  something  frac- 
tional, and  as  Charlie  thought  that  the  older  he  grew  the  more  money  he 
waa  entitled  to  spend,  the  paternal  ire  did  one  day  culminate  at  such  a 
pitch  over  long  bills  for  lavender  kids,  patent  leather  boots,  and  "  follies 
changing  with  the  varying  hour,"  that  Charlie  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation, in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  condemned  to  emigrate : 
bnt  jnst  then  the  father  died,  and  the  mother — ^Lord  love  the  whole 
generation  of  them — weald  nol  eonfirm  die  aeBtenoe*  So  Charlie  lived 
OD  idly  and  escbnvagantly,  till  his  three  ■latm  bad  married,  and  leak  of 
all  bis  monStm  died  and  mm  bmied^  attd  tbe  only  warm  heart  tiiat  no 
ioftf  or  neeUeMBav  on  Cbariie'a-pait  oonU  eirer  efaill,  iraa  buried  infk 
ber.  Then  came  tbe  opening  of  ihe  irilli  and  dm  ftmily  did  not  feel 
more  indulgent  to  Gharlioi  when  they  iboid  that  tiiough  the  Pi^odigal 
bad  already  had  bia  share,  a  pound  a  week  was  obazfed  on  the  aiatai^ 
pOEfaODB  DulwillifllaBdingv  But  Ibe  aieleni  Hill  Mb  aiaterly,  and  Chariie 
mm  billeted  from  one  to  anothar  tiU  tbey  bad  bvngry  and  expensiye 
children  to  provide  for.  £^m  that  hour,  CharUe*8  idleneaa  waa  aeen 
in  aU  ita  fir^tfiil-  enonnity,  aimply  becanw  wbafe  I^.  Gbahneni  oaDed 
'^tbe  eipdaive  infinanee  of  a  new  aftatian"  aqneved  and  elbowed 
Cbaifie  out  of  the  riataia'  heart;  However,  be  bung  on  a  little  longer, 
being  allowed  the  ran  of  hie  teeA  attd  the  ran  of  the  bonia  nanied 
people,  wban  they  won't  pasft'fiMai  their  money,  will  yet  itand  meQi^'a 
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yrorOi;  and  ftmilj  charity  is  yeiy  mach  after  the  fiuhum  of  ihe  new  Poor 
Law :  they  will  take  you  into  the  Honae,  bnft  fight  against  all  oat-door 
velie£  Ton  may  fimcj  what  my  feelings  were,  at  the  last  Horticiiltaral . 
.  .^knowing,  as  I  do,  that  every  shilling  had  been  wrong  from  grnmWing' 
relatives,  if  not  borrowed,  or  won  at  billiards  fiom  soft  and  siOy  com- 
paoiona— when  Charlie  appeared  so  stylish  and  well-got-up^  from  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  ends  of  his  toes^  that  any  plain  man  who  paya  hia 
way  would  look  barely  passable  in  oonqMriaonl 

I  am  sure  some  one  must  mSer  for  all  this.  It  cannot  be  all  honest, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come ;  for  the  stage  of  idleneos  soon 
leads  to — 

Sti^  the  Second.  In  this  stage  I  can  fcXUm  Charlie's  downward 
progress,  ibr  I  see  it  in  hia  more  wily  friend  John  Watling.  John  has 
snnrived  fiither,  mother,  and  even  the  old  aunt  who  dung  to  him  so  long, 
^uiving  nursed  him  aa  a  oihild,  put  up  with  him  during  his  holidays^  and 
^pange-of-aired  him  at  sondiy  times  for  years;  and  now  John  has  bad  posl- 
■uve  notice  from  his  brother-in-law  that  he  must  find  something  to  do^**  and 
all  the  fiunily  interest  has  been  brought  to  bear  with  one  final  spasmodic 
effort  to  procure  some  genteel  "^there's  the  everlasting  difiicultj — 
"genteel  employment."  Well:  one  mercl^t  looked  askew  at  John'a 
moustache.  Ilis  sister  implored  him  to  shave  it  off  before  he  went  to  the 
office  for  the  firm  of  Catclier  and  Co.  to  take  his  measurei  but  John 
became  furious  at  thin  practical  suggestion ;  for  John*8  was  just  that  kind 
of  moustache  that  provea  an  alibi  of  all  worldly  sense  and  working  quali- 
ties :  80  that  chance  came  to  nothing.  Another  man,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Watling  fiunily,  said  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  but  seven-and- 
thirty,  with  (he  added,  privately)  a  seedy  look  into  the  bargain,  was  too 
old  for  beginning  business.  John  had  not  the  knowledge  or  the  capital  to 
be  "  master,"  or  the  tact  or  temper  to  be  "  man."  "  The  son  of  a 
grocer,"  he  added,  "  would  feel  rich  and  cheerful,  where  a  gentleman  felt 
poor  and  miserable.  Indeed,  I  could  not  endure  to  be  hampered  in 
bunness  by  the  sensitive  feelings  of  any  man."  In  short,  "  gentility  "  in 
middle  life  is  a  bar  to  all  employment. 

When  last  I  heard  of  John,  he  was  trying  to  order  everybody's  wine, 
and  everybody's  coals,  and  even  had  thoughts  of  taking  everj'body's  like- 
ness in  a  touching-up  photographic  line  ;  for  I  have  observed,  many  men 
can  draw  who  can  do  nothing  else :  but,  first  of  all,  he  wants  everybody's 
name  aa  security  for  an  advance  of  commodities  to  trade  witli  ;  but  this 
everybody  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  refuse,  well  knowing  that  all  the 
gains  will  be  spent  ixom  band  to  mouth,  and  all  the  losses  left  for  his 
obliging  bondsmen. 

While  John  Watling's  future  is  yet  undecided,  though,  to  my  mind, 
clear  enough,  I  read  its  continuation  in  Philip  Wardlaw,  wliose  idleness 
has  graduated  in  profligacy  and  dishonour.  "  Doing  nothing "  is,  with 
idle  men,  quite  a  misnomer.  Lazy  and  luxurious,  they  soon  form  very 
costly  and  self-indulgent  habits — bad  habits  all  the  more  ruinous  in  their 
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ooDseqnenoes  becaiue  the  drained  and  dii^goated  velalivea  vlio  Eupport 
them  always  fancy  that  the  Icaal  they  can  do  it  to  beliaTe  tkamaelTet,  to 
eat  bumble  pie  irith  an  appetite,  and,  in  aborty  to  be  modela  of  amialnHfy 
and  eveiy  social  and  domeatio  Tirtne.  Tliere  never  was  aneb  a  mistaike  I 
With  men  fike  FbiL,  drinking  and  amolcing  soon  become  necessaries  of 
life.  Philip  soon  proved,  aa  Edie  Odiiltree  aaid,  *'  an  unco*  bad  example 
in  any  weel-xegolated  fimily and  bis  sister  grew  nproaiions  beyond  all 
patience,  when  ber  bosband  appeared  rather  leas  like  a  steady  ibmily  man 
and  decidedly  more  lax  fot  ber  Philip's  company,  and  Philip  was  threat* 
ened,  in  Irish  phrase,   with  the  kcj  of  the  street" 

As  to  dedaiming  i^gainst  Philip's  setf^indolgence-^  de&olt  of  some- 
thing to  do,  the  craving  for  follies  of  all  kinds  reaches  a  point  of  morbid 
feeling  actoally  irresiatible.  Idle  men  tempt  Satan  to  tempt  them.  They 
bad  need  be  of  the  staff  that  martyrs  are  made  of.  A  man's  principles 
will  commonly  stand  so  much  strain  and  no  mom.  Ifis  composition  1% 
made  np  and  moulded  for  the  temperate  xones  of  common  life,  but  thaw-^ 
ing  in  die  torrid  regions  of  passions  fired  without  divendon,  or  shrinking 
before  penuiy's  nipping  blast  or  the  wintiy  chill  of  that  scorning,  scowling 
world  tliat  expects  all  the  more  perfections  because  you  are  poor. 

I  am  sure  it  takes  as  much  self-denial,  high  principle,  good  temper, 
and  virtue  of  all  sorts  to  steady  and  to  ballast  one  idle  msa  as  would  keep 
ten  busy  men  in  innocence  itself.  Added  to  this,  tb^  say,  Philip  ia  so 
ungratdhl  we  can  do  nolbing  more  fer  him."  Just  as  if,  in  this  mortal 
world,  any  one 'man's  gratitude  ever  were  known  to  swell  izp  to  the 
inordinate  dimensions  of  any  grudging  donor's  expectations. 

No  wonder  a  roan  like  Philip  goes  fast  down  hill.  As  one  symptom 
of  his  declension  Philip  soon  found  himself  out  of  nearly  all  society: 
for  some  men  looked  cool  at  him,  and  long  before  others  might  have 
followed  their  example,  Philip  voted  his  friends  **abad  lot  altogether," 
and  boasted  that  he  bad  dropped  their  acquaintance  first. 

All  this  Philip  admitted  to  his  cousin,  Arthur  Willoughby,  a  thriving 
young  roan  in  a  public  office.  The  difference  between  the  lot  of  the  two 
men  is  singular — Arthur  has  a  Sunday  dinner  at  the  house  of  one  old 
femily  friend,  and  short-dated  invitations  to  fill  Banquo^s  scat  with 
another.  Arthur's  cheerful  looks  and  honest  endeavours  to  do  well,  it 
does  every  family  man's  heart  good  to  see.  He  has  all  the  benefit  of  that 
natiu'al  inclination — one  of  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence  on 
virtue*8  side — which  prompts  us  to  help  those  who  help  themselves  :  so 
ready  are  we  all  to  give  a  friendly  hand  to  second  those  manly  efforts  which 
promise  to  reward  our  kindness  by  some  gratifying  results. 

The  following  sentence  from  a  good,  fatherly  old  boy  at  this  moment 
ring!'  merrily  in  my  ear: — "  Fill  your  glass,  Arthur,  and  pass  the  bottle. 
But,  ^Yllcn  do  you  get  your  next  step  in  the  Treasury?  What!  not  till 
Christmas,  nine  months  hence  ?  That's  much  too  hIow  for  my  liking ;  I 
must  speak  to  Lord  Grey's  secretary  and  see  if  I  can  push  you  on  a  little 
fester.'* 
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Now,  it  is  by  dot  geual,  gntrmn  Mitag,  wUoIiGod  lut  pikoM  ^ 
iki  hiuBta  bcenli  tbaft  numjr  a  wortkj,  tfaiiiv.  yimag  6Uow  hM  a 
timalj  dwre  vp-lult— luiw  oe whj  he  litUddMnw.  But awR likaPlu% 
are  reiy  wormwood  to  all  anM^mindfld  mm  m  aataral  ^  our  velxio- 
tiBce  to  find  the  dmes  £udiig  m  wall  aa  bm^  beaa  of  aooialy,  lliafe 
moat  man  waald  fatiier  set  tlwm  down  ia  tlM  wodd  than  1^ 

But,  xmhKffgSljt  amoa  maUag  tlia  abore  oTiacvvatiQna»  toe  haa  paased 
on,  and  I  have  met  Phil^)  Waidtaar  again.  He  has  laaxnfe  ibe  tratli  that 
your  own  kith  and  kin  will  tiia  at  laat,  and  that,  as  man  narer  oontinnefch 
in  one  staj,**  aome  die  off,  and  othera  are  \videlj  aaatfeered,  and  are 
no  move  aean.  "  Out  of  sight  oat  of  mind,"  is  pre-eminently  the  fate  of 
the  poor  relation."  So  Philip  finds  himself  alone  in  the  wide  wide 
world — ^that  worid  in  which,  howerer  widoi  when  a  man  oannot  pvjr  hia 
Btanding,  he  very  soon  finds  there  is  no  room  ibr  him  I 

Well,  we  met  Piiii  in  the  Strand,  looking  very  poor  and  very  miaerable ; 
and  being  equally  averse  either  to  avoid  hia  oompaay  or  to  be  seen  in  it, 
we  stepped  aside  with  him  into  a  chop-house.  We  were  not  a  little  moved 
by  oomparing  what  he  was  with  what  he  had  been,  and  "  drops  of  com* 
passion  trembled  in  our  eyelids  "  as  we    bid  him  tell  his  pitiful  story" 

You  little  thought  ever  to  see  me  in  my  present  sorry  plight,"  he  svd, 
looking  down  upon  his  threadbare  clothes ;  "  but  the  last  twelve  months 
have  wrought  quite  a  revolution  in  my  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  ideas  of 
things  in  general.  Often  as  I  had  heard  the  common  saying  about  one 
day  *  coming  to  my  senses,'  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  while  I  had  any 
one  to  keep  me  ;  but  now  my  eyes  are  opened.  I  liave  awaked  as  from  a 
dream  and  feel  like  the  creature  of  another  sphere  :  for,  the  world  ]ias 
changed  with  me  altogether.  Even  the  very  streets  arii  quite  dilierent; 
for  ever  since  my  clothes  became  seedy,  and  clean  linen  so  scarce — you  see 
I  am  forced  to  button-up  in  the  dog-days — I  have  found  myself  instinct- 
ively keeping  to  all  the  lanes  and  alleys.  1  always  cut  Kegent  Street  and 
go  tlirough  Golden  Square — not  that  anybody  is  very  likely  to  come  up 
to  me — no — I  walk  the  town  as  much  alone  as  if  I  were  dropped  from  a 
balloon  in  some  town  in  Kamtachatka. 

"  Various  things  strike  me  as  queer  and  anomalous  in  the  winter  of  my 
fortunes,  it  was  easier  liu*,  while  1  could  hold  my  head  up,  to  be  invited 
to  all  tlie  luxui'ies  of  the  season  than  it  would  be  now  to  beg  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  same  men  who  will  spend  pounds  to  be  '  genteel,'  won't  spare 
a  penny  to  be  generous.  Very  strangei  isnl  it  ?  There  is  nothing  between 
turtle  soup  and  stan^ation  ! 

*'  Time  h:mgs  very  heavy  when  a  fellow's  poor.  You  see  I  have  no  home 
■—only  a  small  bedrt)om — .i  jx  or  garret — and  a  man  is  not  expected  to  be 
there  in  the  day-time  except  uuce  iu  a  way.  There  are  penny  reading- 
rooms — one  in  Leicester  Square — but  you  can  t  stay  there  all  the  morning; 
they  soon  find  out  what  you  are  after ;  and  one  of  the  waiters  said  he  should 
have  thought  I  liad  t;iken  a  lease  of  the  premises  !  In  fme  summer  weather 
I  can  do  pretty  well ;  but  the  winter  is  awful.    I  diead  next  winter. 
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Last  Christmas-day  all  ike  recollections  that  flooded  upon  my  mind  almost 
broke  my  heart.  A»  to  the  idle  man's  usual  resource,  lounging  into  shops 
and  looking  about  me,  all  that  has  now  passed  away.  The  shopman  comes 
op  to  me  and  asks  what  I  want  ?  Even  the  Parks  now  can  only  be  said 
to  be  half  open  to  me.  I  only  dare  go  there  in  the  mornings,  and  as  to 
loitering  about  Sotten  Bow,  I  sliould  dread  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing^there  are  glioMeB  I  might  encounter  which  would  pierce  me  to  the 
aoul.  And  as  to  the  Serpentine,  I  have  not  been  near  it  for  weeks.  The 
last  time,  one  of  the  Htmume  Society  men  dodged  me  and  eyed  me  so  sus- 
jttoiously  X  really  believe  he  thought  I  wanted  to  drown  myself.  So,  all  I 
Qaa  do  is  to  mope  about  under  the  trees,  passing  gaunt  and  wretched- 
looking  creatures  like  myself— man  wlieie  ooata  speak  of  West  End  tailors 
2iiid  of  better  deya.  Some  of  tluee  nen  ledc  at  you  sympatiMtically,  as  if 
poverty  wereitwlf  aniBjtoodnctiont  and  we  aUbekaigedto  theeame  eoqy  and 
stranded  fraternity.  One  man  above  fifty  years  of  age  said  he  had  been,  a 
gentlomen  oommoner  of  Ghxiltahkurali  Gollegc,  Oxford;  another,  only  seven 
jeaiebefofe^hadUvedin  Carlton  Temce, a  dashing  niaiiiatbtGiia^  Tou' 
wondflT  to  bear  euoh  things;  bur,  swre  ftom  en  oooeMml  begging-letter, 
yeii  aie  never  likdy  te  hear  of  men  like  tbese^  or  wJuit  hm  beoMae  o£ 
tkeuK  If  yog  WW  in  vaok  a  ocaidition  you  would  feat  a  m>wri  diriwWng 
ftBHkoU  yoor  fiosMr  enquaiatanee;  and  as  to  your  relilionai  they  would 
take  very  good  eeie  no  ooe  ahould  hear  it  from  tfaem.** 

Ajfter  finjahing  hie  muttoa-ohopa,  and  warming  into  a  yet  more  oom- 
municative  humour  over  a  pint  of  ttout,  he  aaid  he  was  much  obliged  by 
my  kindneii^  and  even,  the  shilling  it  had  saved  him  (of  ooune  I  eeuhl 
not  leave  him  without  amore  aubsfesntial  aautfanee)  was  something  to  dwell 
OB  and  to  ftel  happy  about  all  that  day ;  to  a  litUe  happinssss  goes  a 
long  way  in  these  tinert."  He  then  tdd  me  that  a]l.he  had  was  twelve 
sfaallings  a  wedt»  and  even  that  depended  oit  the  life  <^  a  sister»  or  the 
caprice  of  her  husband.  He  bad  one  good,  kind  friend,  an  Irish  reporter, 
who  had  let  him  into  a  littia  ptnny-a^Iining.  attead  ftr  him  at  Bow 
Street  smnrtiines,  when  he  has  snmething  more  profitable  elsewhere.  I 
also  have  a  reeding  tiokeb  ibr  the  Britisb  Mnsanm,  end  I  oQoe  tried  hard  to 
fiadsomethiBganrieattofireihMiiqiferthepuhlisheDi;  bat  it  wss*  no  go.* 
One  after  another  in  Patevnoetar  Bow«^anything  but  Pater  noste^— any- 
thing btitveiy  fiitherly^feand  ifr:  itisfiillofsurlydarksy  who  pretend 
to  go  to  ihe  principals,  and  cheka  yon  oiF  wlthont  seeing  then^-^oaa  after 
aaotfaer  of  likese  IsUows  eyed  ma  as  if  I  wire  not  a  likely  aoct  **  (thiaof 
*ceane  showed  their  diseriiwination),  ^'aad  said ihsy  oouli not entse  ea 
any  proposals  without  an  introduction  of  a  litersiy  Idad* 

"My  firiend  the  repeder  said  he  never  had  anytUag  bat  whet  he 
worked  i»r  siaoe  ha  was  ei|^teen  yeaxB.of  egn;  hut '  aeosssity  made  a 
man  marveUoosLy  infeBtiv%  and  wkeUed  hi*  sje-teeth'-*just  what  I 
esferieneed;  and  if  I  had  been  beoiight  iqpr  as  he  had  beeB»  he  thought 
I  should  havadevelqped  soma  aarkelBUa  qnelifigatioaB  long  bs^on  my 
thae.of]tf«>*' 
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IleftFUlip  WardJaw  iritb  all  the  more  pain  because  I  clearly  saw 
that  had  he  not  been  ruined  hy  the  cruel  Idndneas  of  his  finenda,  there 
really  was  some  marketable*'  atnff  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Howerer,  I 
very  plainly  pcrcdved  that  he  wonld  not  lire  that  hard  life  long.  The 
following  winter— it  would  appear  that  hia  tern  of  it  were  ominoofr—I 
reoeiTed  an  imploring  letter  to  vimt  him  in  Wardonr  Street.  There  I  ibtmd 
him  with  a  xheomatie  attack  of  a  aerions  kind— the  cold  and  dranghta 
of  London  atreeti  had  pierced  the  joints  of  natare*a  harness— inflammation 
of  the  heart  followed,  and  poor  Philip  died ! 

There  is  much  reason  to  beliere  that  the  old  ezpressioD,  Never  si^ 
die,"  has  actually  no  little  to  do  with  the  issues  of  life.  When  a  man*a 
spirit  is  broken,  I  would  not  give  mudi  for  his  chance  of  leqgth  of  days; 
and  ft  cast-down  gentleman  soon  becomes  broken-hearted,  and  hia  system 
is  lowersd  to  a  point  that  infites  disease^  with  little  vital  power  to  bear  up 
against  it 

Not  long  since,  while  fitting  out  a  fiiend*s  eslnn  at  the  West  India 
Bocks,  I  had  some  talk  with  one  of  those  Jew  slop-sellers,  ever  touting 
with  a  list  of  **fizings"  and  of  cabin  furniture  to  remind  the  unwaij 
traveler  of  ftr  more  wants  than  he  ever  thinka  of  before  starting,  or  ever 
finds  out  afterwards;  and  I  asked  Moses  concerning  those  gaunt  gangs  of 
dock  labourers — many  <^^them  once  having  seen  better  days — who  were 
said  to  find  in  unlading  cargoes  and  working  at  the  windlass  that  sphere 
for  unskilled  labour  wliicli  poor  gentlemen  sought  in  vain  in  other  places. 
He  replied :  "  Yes,  sir;  they  have  tried  it  on  in  times  past,  but  they  can't 
stand  the  living — the  common  Irish  drive  them  out  of  the  market.  Fill 
an  Irishman's  belly,  never  mind  how  hard  the  food,  and  he  is  all  right ; 
but  that  won't  keep  a  gentleman's  heart  up.  I  know  them  well ;  their 
clothes  soon  come  to  hang  loose  about  them;  and  then — the  overlooker 
need  but  eye  their  shimbling  shambling  figures,  and  there's  no  more  vrork 
for  them." 

Fhilip  Wardlaw  seemed  to  me  the  lowest  stage,  but  I  soon  learnt  a 
lower  still— etill  nearer  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  William  Ballard,  a  Cantab, 
having  exhausted  all  his  cash  and  all  his  credit,  and  all  the  patience  of 
his  friends  besides,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  regiment  going  to 
India.  One  of  the  officers  proved  to  have  been  his  claim  at  Harrow,  and 
smoothed  the  roughs  of  retrimental  life  for  him  all  he  could — bad  .it  the 
best — and  was  the  means  of  making  interest  for  him  at  Madras,  and 
removing  him  to  an  appointment  on  the  Board  of  Works  ;  but  he  wrote 
home  that  the  loneliness  was  insufierable,  and  he  should  soon  die — and 
shortly  after,  die  he  did ! 

In  this  case — as  is  too  common — the  last  stage  was  ono  of  drink  and 
delirium.  Poverty,  loneliness,  and  a  broken  spirit,  soon  lead  a  man  to 
drown  his  misery  in  liquor:  low  diet,  also,  creates  a  craving  for  a 
stimulus.  Then  the  more  a  man  drinks  the  less  he  has  to  eat,  and  thus 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  are  reached  by  rapid  strides.  I  have 
a  lively  recoUection  of  the  confessioas  of  an  unhappy  iriend — one  who 
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was  eventually  arrested  in  his  downward  course.  He  said,  "  I  should 
have  been  assisted  once  before,  but  the  man  who  inquired  into  my  case 
ini:?took  the  casual  intoxication  from  liquor  taken  from  sheer  exhaustion 
before  I  could  eat  anything,  for  habitual  drunkeimess,  and  reported  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  a  case  so  desperate." 

No  doubt  some  ruined  men  are  more  callous  and  shameless  than 
others,  but  tliese  are  generally  of  the  younger  sort.    One  day  about  four 

years  since,  as  Lord  P          was  going  over  a  crossing  in  Regent  Street, 

the  sweeper,  whom  he  had  at  first  disregarded,  appeared  strangely  familiar 
as  well  as  importunate,  and  said,  "  Come,  my  lord,  you'll  give  me  a  triile 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake.** 

**  You,  indeed  !    Why,  where  can  I  ever  have  seen  you  before?** 
"What  !  don't  you  remember  Jobber  Day,  at  Eton  ?"* 

Lord  P  gave  his  old  school-fellow  a  sovereign,  and  passed  on. 

This  Etonian  came  down  to  sweep  a  crossing  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Day  had  been  a  very  popular  fellow  at  Eton,  and  very  rich  in  "  leave 
books"  when  he  left  :  though  his  ideas  were  very  similar  to  those  of  an 
old  fellow-collegian  of  ours,  who  said,  the  last  morning  he  spent  in  Oxford, 
"Any  gentleman  may  have  a  pick  at  my  books,  for  now  I  have  fmished 
my  education  I  never  can  want  to  set  eyes  on  books  again."  The  reason 
we  called  him  "Jobber"  was,  that  some  one  heard  Day's  father  was  a 
large  cattle-breeder — so  the  fellows,  never  very  complimentary,  said  he 
was  a  pig-jobber;  and  Jobber  Day  was  his  sobriquet  ever  after. 

Poor  Day,  I  pity  him,  and  with  him  many  thousands  like  him  wHo 
"  go  to  the  dogs**  from  the  same  cause.  The  misfortunes  of  such  men  date 
from  the  day  of  their  birth— bom  with  *'a  cell  more  in  the  heart,  and  one 
less  in  the  head.**  Why,  what  can  you  hope  or  expect  of  a  good,  generous 
soul  80  constituted — I  know  just  soeh  a  case— as  to  be  allowing  a  ack 
person  ten  shillings  a  week,  while  writiDg,  all  round  the  fiunily,  to  pay 
for  the  neoeaaaries  of  life,  for  themselTes,  all  the  time !  Bay  was  like  a 
man  bom  (we  used  to  say)  with  half  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  him,  and 
who  neYer  got  orer  the  eforesoence  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  had 
none  ot  the  Scotch  temperament,  and  was  veij  strong  of  the  Irish :  and 
betweai  the  two  there  is  a  rexy  wide  difoence.  The  latter  will  feaat 
and  be  merry  with  the  bailiff  in  the  house;  the  former  will  have  no 
appetite  ibr  his  dinner  to-day,  if  he  sees  any  donbt  of  another  some  years 
tiba  date.  At  the  present  day,  people  called  prudent  look  almoBt  too  far 
into  the  future  to  enjoy  the  present ;  and  the  deril-me-care  temperament 
of  men  like  Day  is  really  deserving  of  a  better  &te. 
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Oke  aflernoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  as  usual  to  the  door  of  I>a]nblekmHDiMe; 
be  passed  in  through  the  iron  gates,  oame  up  tlM  fWiMp  along  wfakli  11m 
lilac-trees  were  beginning  to  scatter  their  lesvei^  and  thai  be  dismoonitad 
at  Hm  etoiie  elepe  under  the  pwtioo  (It  wee  a  red  brick  bouae  with 
a  Grecian  portico),  rang  ait  the  beU,  and  asked  if  IfiaB  Bemen  waa 
at  home. 

lie  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a  pleasant,  long,  ground-floor 
room,  full  of  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows  through  which 
you  saw  the  garden,  the  autumn  flowers  all  a-glow,  the  sun  setting  behind 
the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  of  Dumbletons  who  had  once  Ihred  in 
the  long  drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  bat  who  no  longer  esHie 
and  went)  hung  upon  the  walls.  Theie  waa  a  pkaaaat  perfbme  of  hot- 
honae  flowers  and  bomlng  wood.  The  room  was  hot,  be-cfamtaed,  be- 
pfltftmed;  Horatia,  dressed  In  a  black  Tdvet  gown,  waa  sitlfaig  by  the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He  thought  that  this  blaek-velret 
Udy,  with  the  glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  ptofeare  be  had  seen 
aomewhere;  or  had  he  read  about  it?  ctr  had  he  dreamt  it?  '  Semehow, 
he  knew  she  was  going  to  saj,  "We  are  going  away ;  good-by  I "  And 
Hbiatia  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,*— 

^  Oh,  Doctor  Bich  1-^1  am  ao  wssny^'^j  annt  tells  me  we  are  going 
anmjt** 

«  Well,"  he  said,  wondeiing  a  little  at  this  odd  reaHaation,  am 
Sony  to  lose  my  patient.  Thongh,  hi  tmdi,  I  had  meant  to  tell  yoa 
to-daj  that  you  yonradf  can  best  core  yourself.  All  yon  want  is  regular 
exercise  and  liTing,  and  ooenpation.  And  this  is  physic  I  cannot  tell  the 
ehemist  to  pot  up  in  a  bottle  and  send  yon.** 

**  What  makes  you  think  I  want  ooenpation  ?  **  said  Horatia,  a  little 
angiy,  and  not  orer-plesaed. 

"  Don*t  most  womoi?  "  said  the  doctor,  amiling.  «  Don*t  I  find  you 
like  prisonen  locked  np  between  ftur  walls,  with  all  sorts  of  wretched 
make-shift  employments,  to  pass  away  time?  Why,  this  room  is  a  Teiy 
pretty  prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  whdesome  one.** 

Yon  are  right  $  I  am  a  prisoner,**  said  Horatia,  in  her  velvet  gown ; 
"but  I  assure  yon  I  work  very  hard.**  The  doctor  looked  doubtful. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do  ?  **  she  went  on.  "  This  is  not  the  first  time 
yon  speak  in  this  way.** 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine^"  Doctor  Bich  said,  "  and  I  cannot 
help  xepeatiDg,  that  women  in  your  class  of  life  haye  not  enough  to  do.'* 
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"  That  is  bceStlBe  you  do  not  know  :  take  ray  life,  for  instance  ;  I 
never  have  a  moment  to  myself.  I  have  to  keep  up,  correspond,  make 
appointment^},  dine,  drive,  drink  tea,  with  three  or  four  hundred  people 
all  as  busy  and  over-tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner,  to  a  party,  to  a 
ball  almost  every  night  in  the  season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and  write 
letters;  all  the  ailemoon  I  drive  about  here  and  there,  and  drink  five 
o'clock  tea,  I  am  never  alone ;  I  must  for  ever  be  talking,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  work  for  ten  women  instead  of  one 
pcor,  unhappy,  tired-out  creature  like  myself?  "  cried  she,  strangely 
excited. 

Dr.  Bioh  wat  a  loft-hearted  nun,  especially  so  when  he  thought  of 
Horatia,  and  he  odd,  kindly,  "  That  does,  indeed,  seem  a  dreadful  life 
to  me.  GhA*t  I  help  you  ?  Can't  I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme 
of  existence?** 

**  No,  no ;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me,"  said  Min  Bemen.  am 
oMerly  jaded,  battered,  wearied  oat.  I  owe  everything  to  my  aunt.  I 
fluut  go  her  ways  and  lead  her  lift;  there  is  no  help  for  me.'* 

"Bnt  you  might,  perhaps,"  said  the  doctor,  hesitating — "per- 
haps  

"  No  I  '*  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotion,  "  I  afadl  netm  many  1  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  a^o  it  might  hare  been ; 
hut  now— now  I  am  aabamed  to  look  people  in  tiae  ihoe  whan  she  tnes 
to  ...  •  What  dieadital  things  I  am  saying  I— -bnty  all  the  same,  I  mwt 
go  on,  and  on,  and  on.  There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the  weary 
go  in  time.  Where  where  **  She  finished  her  sentence  hj  hoisting 
ovt  drying.  She  was  ill  and  mmenred,  and  mhke  heisel^  so  ibat  there 
was  aonie  soDoase  fin*  her. 

Br.  Bidi  tiiought  so,  at  least.  He  went  np  to  one  of  the  windssrs, 
andy  poshing  aside  the  fiower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked  ont  into 
the  gstrdsn.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twiee,  and 
then  he  isame  haek  to  13m  fixe.  It  was  a  tall  M  chimney-piece,  round 
whiofa  tiie  Domhletons  (the  masten  of  the  boose)  had  aasonhled  fivr  two 
oentories  and  more.  A  Jady  let  into  the  wall,  with  a  pearl  neddaoe  and. 
powdered  hai^  seemed  to  look  him  full  in  the  £ue,  and  nod  her  head  once 
or  twioe. 

Hotalia  had  sank  down  on  a  low  sort  of  oooch,  and  was  wiping 
her  tears  away.  The  fresh  gnst  of  air  wMdi  blew  in  thiongh  the  open 
window  dieend  and  revived  her  more  than  any  oonsoling  remarin  or 
tBDdag.  When  she  had  wiped  her  tears,  she  looked  up,  and  he  saw  all 
the  lines  that  oare  had  written  nnder  these  dsrk  eyes,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  Tsamwisft  sympathy,  pity,  liking.  For  a  moment  he  was 
sflent,  and  than  he  made  a  great  r^olve,  and  he  ssid,  in  a  low  vmoe— 

"  I  think  I  oonld  help  you,  if  yon  would  let  me.  Instead  of  being  a 
ataraw  in  a  whirlpool,  how  would  yon  like  to  oome  and  stagnate  in  a  pond  ? 
How  would  yon  like  to  be  a  coimtxy  doctor^s  wife  ?  *' 

Horstia  blushed  up,  started  with  amasement^  and  then  leant  babk 
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among  her  onahioiis  to  hide  her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Sich  went  on  to  say, 
with  eztn  delibention,  that  wcial  diffeienoeB  had  merer  impressed  him 
greatly — that  he  conld  not  see  why  a  fine  hidy  should  not  take  a  torn 
at  e?eryday  life;  "for  it  is  at  best  only  a  rery  common  place,  every- 
day life  that  I  have  to  offer  yon,**  he  said  smiling. 

He  was  apt  to  be  a  little  didactic;  bnt  he  had  soon  finished  his 
speech,  and  he  waited  for  Hoiatia  to  begin  hers. 

I  am  so  surprised,**  she  said,  tiying  to  speak  steadily.  "  I — I  don  t 
«— yon  don*t  know  me,  Dr.  Bioh.'* 

The  doctor  answered,  still  at  his  ease,  that  he  had  wished  to  many 
for  some  time  past,  that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  sister,  who  had  been 
his  housekeeper,  would  remain  with  him  always^  that  he  had  never 
fiucied  anybody  in  the  netg^bonrhood,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
arrangemttit  might  make  them  both  more  happy  than  they  had  either  of 
them  been  hitherto.  He  spoke  so  quietly  and  deliberately  (it  was  his 
way  when  he  was  excited)  that  Horatia  never  guessed  that  this  was 
an  ardent,  loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of  passionate  feeling; 
a  treasure  which  he  was  o£ferlng  her — that  this  liomcly  country  doctor 
was  as  much  her  superior  in  eveiy  tender,  feminine  quality  as  in  manly 
strength,  and  power,  and  vigour. 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with  flushed  checks.  She  saw  a 
middle-aised,  thick-set  man,  with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed  to  her 
trustworthy  and  keen  eyes,  instead  of  sleepy  ones  like  her  own,  with  a 
very  sweet  voice,  whose  tones  she  seemed  to  hear  after  he  had  ceased 
q>eaking. 

She  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy -grown  house.  She  had  once  driven 
past  it  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Dumbleton.  S!ie  tried  to  imagine  the  daily 
round  of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the  silence  after  aU  these  years  of 
noise  and  racket,  the  stillness  after  all  this  coming  and  going— one  good 
friend  instead  of  a  hundred  more  or  less  in  lit!'  rent.  A  man  with  every 
worldly  advantage  would  not  have  tempted  iier  so  greatly  just  at  that 
moment.  She  thought  to  herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  coursge  to 
say  *  yes.* 

WTien  she  found  courage  at  last  to  speak  at  all,  she  said — not  the 
*  no  '  she  imagined  she  was  going  to  say — but,  "  I  can't — I  can't  give 
you  any  answer  now.    I  will  send — will  write.    I  will  talk  to  them. 

Please  go,  before  tlioy  come  in." 

So  Dr.  liich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow,  and  Avalked  away.  11  is 
plebeian  breeding  stood  him  in  good  service.  He  was  quite  coiiqiosed  and 
quiet,  and  at  his  ease,  and  here  she  was  trembling,  and  agitated,  and 
scarcely  al^le  to  control  herself.  Wlicn  lie  was  gone  she  went  upstairs, 
slowly  crossing  the  hall,  and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  There  was  nobody  else  coming  or  going,  there  were  only  gatlierim/ 
shadows  and  shut  oaken  doors,  and  more  Dunibletons  lianging  Irom  tb<s 
walls,  and  windows  set  in  carved  panels,  which  looked  out  over  the  country 
and  the  tree-tops,  and  the  sunset. 
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She  stopped  Mid  looked  oat.  She  saw  the  high-road  gleaming  white 
Itetween  the  dark  woods  on  either  side ;  she  saw  a  horseman  riding  away ; 
past  the  gate,  and  hajoock,  and  the  little  row  of  cottages ;  past  the 
break  in  the  trees,  and  then  the  road  tamed,  and  she  ooald  see  him  no 
longer.  IShe  looked  out  for  some  ten  minutes,  without  mnch  heeding  all 
that  was  going  on.  Great  purple  donds  heaving  out  of  the  horizon, 
blen^g  and  breaking;  wbda  lising;  learea  Ottering  in  the  evening 
breeze;  hirdt  wheeling  in  the  air,  and  rooks  cawing  from  their  nests; 
the  great  Baj  removing  in  glory,  and  speeding  away  in  solemn  state  to 
other  ooantries;  the  Night  arriving,  with  her  pompous,  shining  train — all 
these  great  ehangea  of  dynasties  and  statea  of  living  did  not  tnmble  her ; 
only  as  the  son  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  Horalia  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  ahe  had  almost  made  up  her  mind — ^thnt  what  had  seemed 
at  first  80  impossible^  and  so  little  to  be  thooght  of;  that  what  had 
appeared  to  her  only  a  day  ago  unattainable,  and  far  beyond  her  readi| 
was  hers  now,  if  she  had  but  the  resolution  to  open  her  hand  and  to  take 
it — to  accept  that  tranquil  existence,  that  calm  happiness,  which  she  had 
told  herself  a  thousand  diousand  timea  was  never  to  be  her&  Suddei^ly 
the  poor  battered  barque  had  drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven :  the  ocean 
was  roaring  still;  the  winds  and  the  waves  beating  and  toosiog  all 
about ;  but  here,  sheltered,  protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might  stay  if 
■he  would.  And  yes,  she  would  stay :  if  she  had  scarcely  the  courage 
to  remain,  ahe  had  still  less  to  &ce  the  ocean  again.  She  would  stay, 
come  what  might  Periiapa  Horatia  exaggerated  to  herself  the  past 
sftorma  and  troubles  of  her  life,  but  it  is  certain  (and  so  she  kept  saying 
to  hetseU)  that  at  twa«nd-thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistress.  She  was  not  ungratefol  to  her  aunt  for  years  of  kindness, 
bat  she  could  surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling  herself 
that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began  to  wonder  how  she  could  send  a 
note  to  the  doctor;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dreadful  news  to 
Lady  Whiaton,  who  was  her  aunt,  to  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  who  was  her 
cousin  and  Lady  Whiston'a  daughter.  It  is  a  way  that  people  have ; 
they  tell  themselves  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  the 
very  thing  which  does  not  prove  their  gratitude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to  their  rooms  at  once  to 
make  ready  for  dinner.  Horatia,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 
and  who  was  too  much  excited  to  be  still,  went  wandering  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room  in  her  white  dinner-dress,  trying  to  find  words  and 
coursge  to  tell  them  of  what  had  occurred. 

The  houaemaida  came  in  to  put  the  room  to  rights,  to  straighten 
cushions  and  chairs,  to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire.  The 
Dumbletons  were  chilly  people,  and  fires  burned  on  their  hearth  almost 
all  the  year  round.  Then  they  departed,  leaving  ft  cheerful  blaze  b^ind 
them,  comibrtable  furniture  in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  shades, 
pi^)er  folded  on  the  table.  The  place  might  have  looked  tranquil  and 
homelike  enough  but  ibr  the  reatless  Horatia  pacing  baokwards  and 
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ibrwftid&  She  hardlj  noticed  Mr.  Dumbletoiif  the  master  of  the  hoiiM^ 
"who  came  in  quietly  and  sank  down  in  a  big  chair,  and  watched  her  as 
she  flitted  to  and  fro.  This  constant  coming  and  goiBg  wonied  him.  He 
was  a  good-looldng,  kindljr,  shrewd,  resttrredyoimg  man.  He  was  nsiiallj 
silent,  but  he  would  answer  if  be  was  spoken  to.  Sometimes  he  q^oke 
of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spdce,  and  mid,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Horatia  ?  What  are 
you  taking  all  this  exorcise  for?"  and  Horatia  stopped  suddenly,  and 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  without  speaking.  An 
hour  ago  her  mind  had  been  made  up,  and  now  again  she  was  hesitating, 
shrinking,  and  thinking  that  lihe  had  almost  rather  change  her  mind  than 
tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task.  But  here  was  an  opening.  Henry 
Duuibleton  was  good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help  lier  ;  at  all  events, 
he  Avould  give  her  good  advice.  She  8topp(;d  short  in  her  walk,  stood 
straiglit  and  still  in  lier  Avliite  dress,  with  a  drooping  head.  "  You  can 
help  me,"  the  said,  at  last  looking  up  ;  "  I  am  trying  to  decide  for  myself 
for  once,  and  I  do  not  know  liow  to  do  it." 

"  You  surprise  ine — xind  so  you  actually  don't  know  your  own  mind," 
said  Dumbleton,  smiling. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Horatia  suddenlv,  "  would  vou  think  a  woman  foolish 
who — suppost'  }'ou  were  a  woman  over  thirty,  Henry  1  "— 

"I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  siiys  Mr.  Diunbleton. 

"  Henry,  listen  to  me,"  said  Horatia.  "  Suppose  the  case  of  some  one 
wliose  life  is  passing  on,  who  has  no  settled  hoam-,  who  ha.s  not  known  for 
years  and  years  the  blessing  and  })rivilege  of  being  much  considered,  or 
much  loved.  Don't  think  me  heartless — aunt  Car  has  been  kindness  iteieif 
—I  shall  always,  always  be  grateful ;  but  " 

"All  the  gratitude  in  the  world  would  not  induce  me  to  hve  with  her, 
il"  that  is  wlvdi  you  mean,"  Kiid  Dumbleton. 

"Oh,  Henry  I  "  said  Horatia,  coming  and  standing  in  front  of  him  ; 
"should  you  think  very  badly  of  me  if,  it" — can  anijthiag  be  a  mesalliance 
lur  a  woman  in  my  position  ?  "  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  Dumbleton  saw  that  her  hands  Avere  trembling.  I  tliink  it  was 
for  this  foolish  reason,  as  much  lor  any  she  could  give  him,  thai  he 
determined  to  help  her  through  the  ordeal  if  he  could. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked,  a  little  alarmed  as  to  what  the  answer 
might  be. 

The  answer  came,  and  Horatia,  blushing,  and  looking  twenty  again, 
said— «  Dr.  Rich." 

"  So  that  is  what  he  came  for  ?    says  Henry,  opening  his  eyes. 
"  Don't  you  like  him  ?"  implored  Horatia. 

"  I  thmk  Bicli  is  a  capital  good  fellow,**  said  Dumbleton,  hesttadng. 
"  I  don*t  think  he  is  doing  a  very  wise  thing.  Tou  will  have  to  turn  oyer 
a  new  leaf,  Batia,  and  tuck  up  your  sleeves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
I  suppose  yon  are  prepared  ?  " 

«  Yon  do  like  him  ?  *'  said  Horatia.   "  Oh,  Henry,  I  think  you  are  Tery» 
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ymry  kind  I  I  did  not  expect  to  find  one  single  penon  to  listen  to  me  so 
patiently."  And  Horatia  was,  in  truth,  a  little  surprised  that  Henry  did 
not  insist  more  upon  the  inequality  of  the  match.  To  her,  brought  up  as 
she  had  been,  in  the  semi-fashionable  world,  the  difference  seemed  greater 
than  it  really  wa^.  She  seemed  to  be  performing  some  heroic  feat ;  she  had 
a  sort  of  feeling  tliat  she  was  a  princess  stepping  down  from  her  throne ; 
that  her  resolution  did  her  extraordinary  credit ;  that  the  favour  she  was 
conferring  was  immftMO ;  that  Dr.  Bich'«  gratitude  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  her  condescension  

And  now  I  must  confess  that  the  doctor  only  spoke  a  truth  when  he  had 
said  that  social  diflereuces  did  not  greatly  impress  him.  For  Horatia  her- 
self he  had  the  tendcrest  regard  and  admiration ;  for  her  position  as  the 
niece  of  a  baroness,  and  the  cousin  of  one  or  two  Honourables,  he  did  not 
greatly  care ;  he  might  have  thought  more  of  it  if  he  had  been  more  in 
the  world.  As  it  was,  the  subject  scarcely  occurred  to  liim.  He  was  at 
that  moment  close  at  home,  riding  along  a  dark  lane,  hedged  with  black- 
looking  trees,  with  the  btars  coming  out  overhead  in  a  sky  swept  by  drifiing 
clouds.  The  wind  was  rising  and  shaking  the  branches,  but  the  doctor  was 
absorbed  as  he  rode  along,  and  as  he  thought  with  tenderest  affection  of 
the  gracious  and  charming  and  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  enshrined 
in  the  temple  of  his  honest  heart.  It  was  for  herself  that  he  loved  her, 
and  nut  ibr  her  surroundings.  He  would  have  married  her  out  of  u  hovel 
if  she  had  liiippened  tu  be  born  tliere,  whereas  bhe,  I  fear,  took  him  more 
for  what  he  liaJ  tu  give  her  liiau  for  what  he  was.  ;She  wanted  to  marry 
him,  not  because  he  was  upri;:ht  and  tender,  and  wise  ;  not  because  she 
told  herself  t>hr  cuuld  hope  tu  niukc  iiim  happy  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him 
—bat  because  bhe  told  hcrsell  he  could  make  her  happy.  She  was  by 
way  of  giving  up  everything  for  him,  but  in  truth,  if  she  gave  anything 
up,  it  was  ibr  her  own  sake,  because  she  was  tired  of  it. 

Lady  Whiston  and  her  daughter  came  do>vn  as  the  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Diunbleton  offered  his  arm  to  his  mother -in-kw,  the  other 
two  followed  across  the  hall  The  dimmer  table  dazzled  them  for  a  moment 
nith  its  lights  and  shining  silrer  and  flowen,  but  their  eyes  §oom  became 
aoenetomed,  and  ikef  sat  down  and  todc  their  jik£m,  Ladj  Whiaton  vaa 
a  little  ihiiTelled  up  and  xbUmt  flighty  did  lady ;  Km.  DniaWeton,  a  l^nd 
little  iat  woman,  who  ohixped  and  ehattejsed,  and  responded  to  her  mother** 
cooftant  flow  of  talk.  Mr.  DiunUeton,  as  uioal,  carved,  and  did  not  mix 
jnuoh  in  the  conTenation.  Horatia  could  hardly  route  herself  to  attend 
to  what  was  going  on.  Why  are  people  always  expected  to  rouse  them- 
aehrea  and  to  taUc  of  the  thiqgi  they  are  not  thinting  about  ? 

''lam quite  worn  out,"  Lady  Whiaton  waa  saying.  "Henry,  you 
JuBOw  how  far  from  stroqg  I  am.  I  drove  to  town  thie  mozning.  I  vraa 
ahopping  fortwohoun.  Hunched  at  the  De  Beauvilles*.  There  I  met 
Jane  Panooa,  who  inoieted  upon  taking  me  all  over  the  South  Kensington 
Moaenm,  and  from  there  to  Marodietki's  atndio.  We  then  went  back  to 
Chapel  Stoeety  and  paid  a  number  of  vialtB.  We  got  to  Lady  Fensan* 
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about  half-past  five,  and  had  only  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  I  found 
tiie  carriage  with  Aogiuta  in  it  waiting  at  the  door.  Heniy,  yoa  ought 
to  get  Lady  Jane  to  oome  down  and  stay  with  yon.  There  ia  no  one 
like  her;* 

Mr.  Dumbleton  smiled  rather  grimly,  and  Mra.  Dambleton  hastily 
changed  the  conversation,  and  said,—  I 
"  Well,  dear  Ratia,  what  have  you  been  about  all  day  ?  " 
Iloratia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumbleton  looked  at  Horalia. 
"  Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again  ?  "  said  Lady  Whiston. 
"  Yes,"  Horatia  said. 

"  Those  people  are  really  unconscionable,"  cried  the  old  lady. 
Horatia,  I  hope  you  made  him  understand  that  we  are  going  away,  and 
all  that,  and  shall  not  require  his  attendance  any  more.  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  not  charge,  lie  is  not  an  M.D,  though  he  calls  himself  a 
doctor.  Now,  Mr.  Bonsey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  fumily,  never 
asked  mc  more  than  3^.  6rf.    Those  sort  of  people  must  be  kept  down." 

Horatia  was  l)lushing  pinker  and  pinker,  Henry  Dumbleton  was  more 
and  more  amus'.Hl,  and  so  a  queer  desultory  conversation  went  on,  all  at 
cross  purposes.    Tliere  seemed  to  be  some  fatality  in  the  way,  in  which 
doctors  kept  popping  up  with  every  course,  and  from  under  every  dish- 
cover.   Dr.  Rich,  and  Mr.  Caton  his  partner,  went  round  with  the  entrees; 
with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  was  served  over  again,  and  all  the  London  phy- 
sicians.   And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  series  of  horrible  illnesses, 
which  had  attacked  various  ladies  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following  each 
other  in  alarming  succession.    Horatia  heard  nothing.    Slie  was  sitting  in 
a  sort  of  dream,  only  she  listened  when  they  spoke  of  Dr.  Rich.    "Was  it 
indeed  fated?    Was  tliis  new  unknown  world  opening  to  her?    Was  she 
an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and  leave  them  all,  and  live  the 
unknown  life  he  had  offered  her  ?    It  seemed  unreal  and  shadowy,  like 
the  night  all  round  about.    When  the  ladies  got  up  from  table,  Horatia 
followed.    But  DuniMett  n  L'ot  up,  too,  contrary  to  his  usual  cystonj,  and 
tjaid,  "  I  will  tell  my  lady,'"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed  him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed  in  the  hall,  and  went  and 
gazed  out  through  the  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the  murky, 
wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  raining,  but  the  clouds  were  breaking; 
the  crescent  moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  from  behind  the  black  trees, 
tiie  Ytah  of  vaponr  wreathed  and  eorled  in  the  sky,  the  wind  blew 
in  soft  sudden  gusts  over  the  conntryi  and  across  the  grass  and  the 
fields.  A  lamp  was  burning,  hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  sort  of  temple,  and  Horatia  in  her  white  robes  might  have 
passed  for  a  priestess,  looking  out  at  the  heavens  and  trying  to  read 
her  iate — ^her  fiite,  which  other  people  after  all  were  settling  and  arrang- 
ing at  their  &ncy,  for  Lady  Whiston,  discomposed,  astooishedy  indignant, 
on  the  drawing-room  soft,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her  present  life 
to  the  very  end  of  her  days.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  in  the  arm-chair,  was 
mildly  but  finnly  marrying  her  to  the  doetor.   Mrs.  Dumbleton  wm 
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sympathizing  witli  lier  mother  and  husband  alternately,  and  Iloratiu  her- 
self, who  had  most  at  stake,  waiting  outside,  was  watching  the  clouds  and 
the  moon.  At  last  Mr.  Dunibleton  got  up  with  a  yawn,  and  sauntered 
out  of  the  room,  lie  came  out  into  the  hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  flowei-s 
and  tlic  white-robed  lady  staring  out  at  the  sky.  She  started  as  he 
called  her. 

I  am  going  to  send  down  to  the  station,"  he  said.  "  The  man  can 
take  a  note  if  you  like  to  put  poor  Kich  out  of  suspense.  There  is  a  pen 
and  ink  in  my  room."  He  lit  a  cigar  as  he  .spoke,  and  went  out  and 
stood  on  the  wet  steps  under  ihe  poi  tico.  And  lloratia,  doing  as  he  told 
her,  went  into  her  study.  It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often  sat 
there  of  an  evening.  Siie  siit  down  at  his  table,  and  slowly  took  up  a  pen, 
and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  wrote,  hardly 
seeing  the  words  as  she  formed  tliem,  haidiy  knowing  what  she  said  : 

Toir  musfc  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  displeasure.  I  have  determined  to 
come  to  you — know  I  can  rely  upon  you. 

"HOBATIA.** 

She  folded  up  the  piece  of  paper  and  sealed  it,  and  came  out  again,  car- 
rying it  in  her  hand.  Dumbleton,  who  was  still  waiting  outside  talking 
to  one  of  his  grooms,  took  it  without  askmg  any  questions.  He  merely 
nodded  '  tliank  you,'  and  gave  it  to  the  man:  "  You  can  leave  this  at  the 
doctor's  on  your  way,  and  call  and  see  if  there  is  an  answer  coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  with  her  own  hand 
slie  had  signed  and  sealed  her  fate. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lady  Whiston  had  succeeded,  during  her  son-in- 
law's  absence,  in  completely  talking  round  her  daughter.  *■  We  can  leave 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after;  I  shall  not  sec  Horatia  to-night|  I  am  too 
much  displeased,    bhe  must  give  up  this  ridiculous  scheme." 

It  was  twilight  wlien  the  tramp  of  the  horse's  hoofs  came  thudding 
alonjz  the  quiet  glimmering  lane  which  led  to  the  doctor's  house,  lioberta, 
the  doctor's  bister,  who  had  grown  very  weary  of  a  long  ttte-a-teU,  ran 
out  to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother,  and  Mr.  Galon  Ibliowed  more  leisurely. 
As  James  dismounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the  kindly  welcome 
seemed  inexpressibly  soothing  and  pleasant. 

For  home  opened  its  wide  door  to  him,  he  thought,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Come  in  ;  here  you  have  a  right  to  enter,  u  riglit  to  be  loved;  whatever 
befalls  you  witliout,  come  in ;  forget  your  anxiety,  your  suspense,  put 
away  your  feara  for  to-night.  Welcome,  welcome  I  "  Home  said  all  this 
OS  Berta  kissed  him,  and  Caton  said — 

"  I  say,  James  Kich,  you  ask  me  to  dinner  at  six,  and  it  is  near  eight 
before  you  come  in.*' 

I — couldn't  come;  I  was  detained,"  said  Dr.  Rich;  "  order  dinner, 
Berta." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  at  a 
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table  with  roses,  witb  candles,  and  over-roasted  mutton  ;  with  Betty  in 
desultory  attendance :  it  was  a  silent  repast,  chill,  belated,  and  jet  pleasant 
and  friendly  enough. 

After  the  Bun  had  set,  as  T  hare  said,  the  purple  clouds  turned  to  grey, 
and  to  blaclc,  and  the  wreathing  mist  began  to  fall  down  in  occasional 
showers  pattering  against  the  window  ;  a  great  misty  wall  of  darkness 
seemed  to  hide  London  and  all  its  lights.  Berta  could  not  go  out  into  the 
garden  for  her  evening  stroll,  and  she  had  to  return  into  the  darkling 
little  sitting-room  after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine. 

She  got  out  one  of  her  long  scams  to  sew,  and  as  she  stitched  she 
faintly  wondered  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  these  silent  tete-a-tetes  and 
long  seams.  She  heard  their  voices  rising  and  mumbling  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  she  could  distinguish  James's  solt  tones  from  Caton's  harsh  ones; 
she  asked  herself  whether  it  was  possible  that  she  could  one  day  like  the 
harsh  voice  as  well  as  she  loved  the  other ;  she  broke  her  thread,  and 
stitched — no,  never,  never;  nobody  could  be  to  her  what  her  brother 
was— whom  else  did  she  want?  she  would  live  §oit  Idm  always.  Only 
that  morning  they  had  had  a  little  discosdon  out  in  die  gttden — all 
shining  then  with  son  and  colour,  not  grey  and  eerie-^ke  as  now— About 
poor  Caton*a  merits.  Sh»  liked  Iiim  and  die  didn't  like  him ;  abe  afanoat 
loved  him  wBen  hewaa  aad,  lilent^  sabdned;  she  almost  hated  him  if, 
finding  her  percihanee  more  kind,  he  became  gay,  confident,  taOcatiTe,  and 
fanny.  Even  James  owned  sometimes  it  was  a  pity  that  OMon  had  so 
noisy  a  scorn  for  sodal  observances. 

It  is  very  pnzsling  to  define  the  extraordinary  diffbrenee,  so  small  and 
yet  so  great,  which  erasts  between  s  number  of  people  living  in  the  same 
place,  talking  the  same  tongne,  feeling  the  same  emotions.  There  are,  let 
lis  say,  first,  the  great  people,  a  number  of  whom  make  np  what  is  called 
the  great  world.  Then,  people  of  the  world;  then,  people  out  of  the  world ; 
and,  lastly,  the  people — U  peupUy  properly  speaking.  Dr.  Bich  and  his 
sister  Soberta,  and  Mr.  Caton,  his  partner,  were  people  out  of  the  worlds 
who  had  been  yery  happj  notwithstanding.  Horatia  was  a  small  person 
of  the  world,  who  had  been  very  unhappy  in  it,  and  yet  who  had-leamed 
nnconseionsly  certain  ways  and  habits  there  whic^  made  her  unlike 
Boberto,  and  snperior  to  her  as  far  as  mere  outward  manner  was  coneemed. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  forty  years  old  and  more.  He  had  been  a  snigeon 
on  board  ship,  he  had  been  to  India  and  back,  he  had  knocked  about  for 
fifteen  yearn,  he  had  been  at  death's  door  once  or  twice  (the  last  time 
was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small-poz^  before  Boberta  came  to  live  with 
him — some  one^  to  whom  she  was  not  as  grateful  as  she  might  hare 
been,  had  nursed  him  through  it  all).  If  years  and  experience ;  i  rubbing 
up  against  people  of  ereiy  degree,  firom  savi^  without  any  clothes  at 
all,  to  lords  and  ladies  in  silken  gear ;  if  «  good  hearty  if  good  wit,  and 
good  education  do  not  make  a  gentleman  af^  tweacoie  years,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  will.  Poor  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  all  these  advantages  only 
the  good  heart  was  hiSi 
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If  Berts  had  declared  that  the  ftnded  Mm,  veiy  Ukelj  her 
brother  might  lunre  regretted  her  iancy,  and  thought  ihe  nas  Arowing 
hexadf  svray;  as  ahe  seened  to  care  little  fi>r  him— on  the  oontraij, 
diook  her  head,  laughed,  bhished,  voiild  have  nothing  to  eay  when  ahe 
eair  hho'— JameB|  oat  of  aome  atrange  eontradictioni  had  all  ^e  more 
8}iiipathj  for  Caton  beeanae  his  aiater  showed  so  little ;  aaked  him  to  the 
house,  praised  him  continnally,  and  told  Berta  at  last  that  she  was  fine 
and  Ibdish  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate  a  kind  and  honoarable  man  when 
he  came  in  her  way. 

'*  I  may  be  foolish,  James  ;  jon  know  I  am  not  fine— I  hate  fine 
ladies^**  said  Berta,  with  whom  it  was  a  sore  snbject. 

Hey  had  just  done  breakfiurt,  the  doctor  had  come  out  fiir  a  morning 
atroll  The  Thus  and  h»  cigar,  Berta  walked  beside  him  with  a 
baa^etlnl  of  roses.  The  garden  was  on  a  slope — a  long,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  n^Ieeted  strips  with  grass,  with  roae>beds,  wil3i  dm-treea,  with 
all  London  and  ita  domea  and  towers  ibr  a  backgnnmd.  There  lay  the 
fSty  in  the  valley  stretching  farther  and  farther  away  b^ond  the  morning 
mist.  Jjong  lines  of  railway  Tiadncta  and  ordies,  lonely  chnrch  spires, 
domiciles  nestling  amidst  trees,  cihinking  workshops,  fields,  roadie  and 
gardena,  children's  Toices  shonting,  cattle  lowing,  sheep,  and  the  sound  of 
cocks  and  hens — all  this  life  lay  between  the  doctor^a  qfniet  gsrden  and  the 
great  misty  dty.  A  great  silent  city  it  seemed  to  be  as  it  glistened  in  the 
gentle  morning  rays ;  for  ita  roar  conid  scarcely  reach  the  two  standing 
on  Aeir  distant  bill-top.  Every  now  and  then  came  the  shrill  whistle  of 
a  train  dashing  across  the  landscape  and  gone  in  a  moment,  only  a 
little  smoke  remained  curling,  drifting,  breaking,  shining  with  sunlight, 
Tanishing  away.  All  the  roses  were  smelling  sweet  and  were  heavy 
with  drops  of  dew,  all  the  birds  in  the  trees  were  chirpin;;  and  fluttering, 
and  Berta,  in  her  pink  cotton  dressy  firesb,  slim,  and  smiling,  looked  up 
into  her  brother's  face  and  said — 

*'  You  know  I  am  not  fine — I  hate  fine  ladies." 

Dr.  James  winced,  and  puffed  his  dgar. 

"  They  have  never  done  you  any  harm.  "Why  should  you  bate  people 
you  know  nothing  about  ?  "  said  her  brother. 

Roberta  looked  up  a  little  surprised,  a  little  hurt;  she  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that  James  should  speak  in  Ruch  a  tone. 
'*  They  have  never  done  me  any  real  harm,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  quite 
her  own.    **  They  have  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Berta,"  said  James,  hastily  turning  away :  that 
was  your  fault,  not  theirs.  1  can't  talk  to  you  now;  order  a  good  dinner 
at  all  events,  for  poor  Caton  is  coming,  nnd  don't  starve  him  and  snub 
him  too."  And  he  walked  across  the  lawn,  at  the  glass  door,  and  Berta 
heard  the  hall-door  shut  wiih  a  bang  as  he  rode  off  to  his  &te. 

Roberta  wns  a  born  housewife,  a  domestic  woman — she  was  gentle  and 
deliberate — ^sbe  was  placid  and  happy — ^she  was  contented  with  small 
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interests.  A  calm  8ummer*s  oTening,  a  kind  word  from  James,  a  novel 
sometimes,  a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occasional  jnunt  to  London — these 

were  her  chiefest  pleasures.  Her  troubles  lay  in  her  store-room,  lier 
Jcitchen,  in  the  meshes  of  her  needlework,  in  the  cottages  <^  the  poor 
people  round  about,  and  now  and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  occasional 
and  friglitful  ordeals  gone  through  at  her  brother's  desire,  when  she  called 
at  Dumbleton  House,  and  such  like  ogres'  castles,  once  in  six  months. 
Berta's  thoughts  were  all  of  objects,  of  things  almost  always  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  most  simple.  She  had  na  mental  experience  in  particular : 
crises  of  morbid  dissatisfaction  were  undreamt  of  by  her ;  hankerings  afler 
what  she  could  not  get,  aspirations  ailer  other  duties  than  the  simple 
ones  which  fell  to  her  share,  passionate  self-reproach  and  abasement^ 
icnrent  resolutions,  presently  to  be  forgotten — all  these  things  were 
unknown,  unrealized,  nnimagined  by  the  girl  as  slie  came  and  went  about 
her  little  busy  domain,  while  Horatia  was  fuming,  fussing,  railing  at  her- 
lelf  and  her  cruel  fate  elsewhere. 

Berta  was  not  clever,  bhe  had  not  half  Miss  Berners'  powers;  she 
performed  her  simple  duties  simply,  and  without  rin  oflfort.  Iloratia  did 
not  always  do  her  duty,  but  sometimes  slic  went  through  prodigios  of 
soif-reproach,  control,  denial,  culture,  inspection,  condemnation,  or  what- 
ever it  might  happen  to  be. 

Roberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from  one  day  to  another.  Her 
steps  paced  across  the  grass-plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in  turn,  led  lier 
along  the  walks  to  her  favourite  seat  in  the  arbour,  into  the  liouse  again, 
moving  from  one  room  to  another,  arranging,  straightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out  some  of  her  roses  upon  the 
dinner-table,  dressed  herself  in  her  muslin  dress,  looked  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  that  all  was  satisfactory.  At  five  minutes  past  six  Mr.  Caton 
arrived,  and  found  Berta  sitting  in  the  window  at  work. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to  think  that  James  would 
never  come  back.  Caton  did  not  like  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind  when 
she  told  him  that  James  was  at  Dumbleton  House,  she  was  so  perfectly 
unconscious.  What  was  the  use  of  setting  her  against  the  inevitable 
fate  ?    Iler  brother  could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowledge  of  another  person's 
feelings^wliich  we  all  posseris,  Caton  had  known  more  than  Berta,  or 
Dr.  liich,  or  Iloratia ;  but  meanwhile  the  day  had  sped  on  it  >'use, 
causes  had  produced  effects,  one  destiny  had  evolved  out  of  ano.  jr,  the 
world  rolled  into  the  appointed  space  in  tlie  firmament,  and,  afler  cease- 
lessly travelling  hither  and  thither  upon  its  face  for  forty  years  and  more, 
Dr.  Rich  rode  up  that  aflemoon  as  usual  to  the  door  of  Dumbleton 
House,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the  lilacs  were  beginning  to 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  asked  if  Miss  Berners  was  at  home  ? 

And  now  the  eventful  day  has  set,  Berta  is  sewing  at  her  seam.  The 
night  Is  eom<^  and  it  is  raining  sudden  showers ;  some  one  passes  the  win- 
dow through  the  rain;  there  is  a  ring  at  the  hell,  a  brief  coIlo<juy,  and 
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Betty  comes  in  with  a  letter  which  she  puts  upon  the  table.  Bci  ta,  busy 
speculating,  wondering  to  find  herself  so  silly — she  always  counted  silliness 
and  sentiment  together — with  an  effort  turns  her  well-reLjuIated  little  mind 
from  a  dim  involuntary  mystic  dream,  and  wakes  up  to  every  day. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  tea,  to  fold  up  her  work.  Should  she  be  able 
to  find  her  way  in  the  dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  landing?  Poor  little 
Roberta,  she  did  not  guess  what  was  at  hand,  and  in  what  manner  she 
would  find  her  way  there.  For  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  tlie  door 
opened,  and  James  and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  glanced  at  the  table  and  the  letter  lying  there,  and  tlien  walked 
across  and  sat  down  beside  Berta,  and  began  to  tt-ll  her  that  he  and  her 
brother  had  been  having  a  discussion,  and  meanwhile  James  took  up  the 
letter,  a  candle,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 

About  five  minutes  passed,  and  then  Berta  heard  iiis  voice  calling— 
**  Roberta  !  "    She  ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  letter  still  in  his  hand  ;  he 
looked  bright,  round-eyed,  strange,  unlike  himself.    "Berta,"  he  said, 
something  has  made  me  very  happy,"  and  he  put  out  his  hand. 

She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  face  wondering,  as  she  took  it. 
"Some  one  has  promised  to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must  love  for 
my  aake,**  be  went  on,  smiling.  Ue  did  not  see  that  Berta  was  trembling 
and  qnakiiig,  as  she  gasped,    Wbo  is  it,  James?  " 

«  Toa  know  her,  dear.  Yon  have  seen  Her  «t  tfxs.  Dumbleton^s,"  the 
doctor  went  on.   **  Yoa  must  lore  her,  and  help  me  to  make  her  happy.** 

Berta*8  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank  with  dismay.  She  had 
■sen  a  beantifol  ftahionable  lady  at  Bfrs.  Dombleton's,  who  had  made  her 
feel  all  elbows  when  she  talked  to  her ;  a  fine  Udj — did  not  she  hate  fine 
ladies?— a  terrible  ahmning  London  beauty.  What  had  he  done — ^what 
iboliah  thing  had  he  done?  She  was  clinging  to  her  brother  again,  with 
her  arms  round  his  neok. 

Oh,  how  I  hope  yoa  will  be  happy  1  oh,  how  I  hope  she  will  make  you 
happy  I  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?   Why  have  you  never  said  a  word  ? 

I  only  made  up  my  mind  and  spoke  to  her  this  afternoon,**  said  her 
brother,  pulling  her  gently  away.  "I  have  only  had  her  answer  this 
moment** 

Bert»  looked  at  him  once  again,  with  her  fond  doubting  eyes.  She  felt 
son^';'  «i»as  if  it  was  the  last  time,  and  as  if  Horatia*s  husband  would  not 
be  ^  man  as  her  brother  Jsmes.  And  then  she  went  gently  out 
of  the  still  canying  her  work,  for  she  felt  that  tears  were  coming 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  did  not  want  him  to  see  them.  She  turned  and 
went  upstairs,  and  then,  walking  along  the  ikmiliar  dark  passage,  she  felt 
fcr  the  key,  and  opened  the  great  cupboard  door,  and  put  down  her  work 
upon  the  dielf  with  the  laTonder.  Only  as  she  did  so,  suddenly  a  great 
soRowfhl  pang  came  orer  her,  and,  with  a  choking  sob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  shelf,  feeling  all  abne  in  the  dark,  with  her  bitter  bitter  grieC 
She  had  not  thought,  as  she  sat  below  sewing  her  seam,  in  what  a  sad 
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ftduon  it  ip«8  ftiked  At  ihonld  pat  it  swagr.  After  iStn»  niglit,  Boberte 
ooM  never  mdl  krender  wHhoat  Ainking  of  darkness  and  trouble. 
The  rain  had  ceaaed  hy  this  timei  and,  aa  the  donds  broke,  a  iSdnt  pale 
moonlight  casM  oeepng  coldly  along  the  passage. 

While  Berfea  waa  efjing  in  Hie  enpboard,  Horatia  was  sitting  with 
her  cousin,  Mrs..  Bombleton,  and  aaying,  **  Angnsta,  jen  must  stand  hj 
ne  and  help  me.  I  aasnre  jon  I  shall  be  happy.  Ton  know  I  have 
alwajs  wished  for  a  quiet  country  life,  and  hoped  to  many  a  detgyman.** 
But  you  have  not  always  wished  to  many  a  oovntiy  doctor,**  said 
Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

"  He  will  do  qnite  ae  waU,*'  said  Horatia,  enirprly.  "  I  shall  occupy 
myself  with  the  poor  people,  with  the  schools.  I  shall  escape  from  the 
hateful  monotonous  round  of  dismal  gaiety." 

<«Bnt  this  wiU  be  stiU  more  duU  in  a  UtUe  while^**  said  Mxa.  Bum* 

bleton. 

'^Nb,"  said  Miss  Bemers,  decisively ;  because  it  is  a  natural  and 
wholesome  exiBtence;  the  other  is  unnatuial,  and  morbid,  and  ezhansttng. 
Augusta,  you  must  hdp  me,  and  persuade  aunt  Car  to  ibigire  me.  For 
it  is  too  late  to  prcTent  it  any  more,  and— and — ^Henry  asnt  off  a  note 

when  the  groom  went  to  the  station.** 

"  la  it  all  settled?  "  cried  Mrs.  Dinnhlcton,  Teiy  much  relieved.  She 
was  {Jways  delighted  when  people  decided  things  without  her.    "  Then, 

of  course,  mnrama  must  forgive  you;"  and  the  good-natured  little 
woman  went  off,  and  knocked  at  Lady  Whiston's  door,  and  there  was 
a  great  long  long  conference,  and  at  last  Horatia  was  ptimmoned.  And 
when  she  came  out  she  was  pale  and  exhausted,  but  triumphant.  She 
and  Mr.s.  Dumbleton  had  talked  over  the  old  lady  between  thorn.  "  Of 
course,  you  are  going  to  do  exactly  as  you  like,"  says  Lady  Wliiston, 
*'  but  I  suppose  you  know  you  have  forlVitod  your  ]ilacc  in  society.  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  now  and  then,  when  I  am  not  too  busy.  My 
consent  is  all  nonsense.    I  must  say  I  had  hoped  differently.** 

But  you  will  forgive  her  in  time,  mamma,"  pleaded  Augusta. 

"I  cannot  dischnro^c  Mr.  Bonsev,  if  that  is  what  she  wants.  Horatia! 
what  could  you  want  when  you  made  this  ridiculous  arrangement  ?  " 

"  Good-night,  dearest,  kindest  aunt  Car,"  said  Horatia,  suddenly, 
clasping  the  little  old  woman  in  her  arms.  **  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  wanted, 
but  I  must  keep  to  my  decision.    Good-night,  Augusta." 

What  had  she  desired  ?  Happiness,  rest,  quiet,  a  tranquil  home, 
sympathy:  and  now  all  this  was  hers  at  last.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  glowing  cheeks  in  the  glass.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  bright 
and  brilliant  face  was  her  own — her  own  old  lace,  whose  wan  glances  liad 
met  her  for  so  many  years. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  day  I  have  been  describing,  Mrs.  Dumble- 
ton's  little  carriage  was  travelling  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Dumbleton  to  Wandsworth  j   Augusta  was   driving   the  ponies,  and 
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Hbntia  ms  going  in  itate  to  Iter  9«ir  domiaicnBB.  TImj  on 
acron  tlie  country  roads,  and  lanes,  and  eommona ;  throngh  tlie  weatem 
annahiney  iSirongh  the  warm  aweet  airi  with  a  great  daaaling  vault  over- 
heady  a  ahining  world  all  round  about  them.  Heratia  leana  haok  too 
langvid,  too  happy,  too  excited  to  talk.  She  kaily  watehea  the  dup 
ahadowa  that  advance  alongside— the  nodcBng  hea^  of  the  poniea)  Ae 
treea  and  honaea  in  the  diatanoe,  the  diildren  and  wayihrers  who  look  np 
to  aee  them  pass.  It  is  like  •  finij  tale,  Homikui  thlaka  a  pcinceaa  dxiviqg 
along  the  road.  And  what  will  be  the  end  ot  the  atocy  7  Tbej  oom  to 
a  crosa-road  at  laat,  and  thta  Auguato  tuna  the  pomaa*  headks,  and  they 
trot  np  a  lane  (tail  of  ffiekering  ahadow  and  aoBihiBa.  They  stop  suddenly 
at  an  Iron  gate  in  -front  of  a  Qneen  Ane  laiek  honae,  with  all  the  windowa 
open,  and  growing  wy  wreathe.  And  Horatia,  with  a  stsert,  saya  to 
henei^  '^So  thia  la  my  home; while  Angnata  potnta  and  says,  ** Here  we 
are;  doesn't  it  look  meet** 

Behind  die  iron  gate  ia  alittle  garden,  inll  of  red  and  hfaie,  maig^tca 
and  geraninma;  then  three  worn  etepa  lead  to  the  door  wiA  the  old- 
fiuihioned  cornice,  over  which  a  rose-tree  is  nailed.  When  Bct^  opened 
the  door,  they  eonld  see  into  the  paaBaga*  and  into  the  garden  beyond^ 
green  and  aonUi^  there  aa  here  in  the  lane. 

Dr.  Sich  was  not  at  home,  Miss  fiieh  was  in  the  garden;  Betty 
propoaed  to  go  and  tell  her ;  bat  Horatia  qaiokly  aaid,  ^No,  we  will  go 
to  her.** 

So  the  ladies  got  down.  As  Horatia  creased  the  threshold,  Ae 
Gfaddenly  thonghty  with  a  thrill,  how  this  was  her  new  life,  her  ibtnre  into 
which  die  waa  stepping.  It  had  all  Liin  concealed  behind  the  door  but  a 
moment  ago,  and  now  it  was  revealed  to  her.  It  had  began  from  that 
minute  when  Bettj  admitted  the  strangers.  The  ladies  swept  through 
the  little  hail  in  their  silk  gowns,  glanced  with  interest  at  the  doctor's  hate 
hanging  upon  their  hooks,  peeped  into  the  little  sitting-rooms  on  eMier 
aide:  the  drawing-room  with  the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chairs^ 
tfie  oettage  piano,  the  worsted  works  of  art,  the  three  choristers  hanging 
up  on  the  wall,  funny  old  china  cups  and  bowls  on  the  chimney,  a 
check  tablecloth,  some  flowers  in  a  vulgar  Uttle  vaae  on  the  teble,  a 
idlding-door  half  open  into  an  inner  room. 

"  Is  that  another  drawing-room  ?  "  Horatia  asked. 

"  It  ain't  used  much,'*  Bays  l>etty'.  "  It  'avo  boon  Miss  Rich's  play- 
room. She  doea  the  linen  there  now,  and  keeps  the  preserves  and 
groceries.'* 

Horatia  peeped  in.  There  was  no  carpet;  there  was  a  wooden  press, 
there  was  a  glass  door  leading?  into  the  garden.  It  Avas  not  much  of  a 
place  ;  but  slic  thoucrht  how  she  woiiM  have  chintz  curtainsj,  tripod  taltlcs, 
gilt  gimcracks ;  and  how  pretty  she  could  make  it  1  Mrs.  Dumbleton  waa 
quite  entliu9ia.stic. 

"  These  are  very  nice  rooms,  IToratia,  all  except  the  famitore;  with  a 
few  alterations  they  might  be  made  quite  pretty.'* 
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But  ihe  ^ras  so  used  to  ber  own  tehn  lawns  and  Hot-honses  thsft  she 
oould  find  no  pnise  fat  the  garden,  not  even  for  tiie  wide  expense 
beyond  it.  «  What  a  view  1 "  ssid  Angnata.  *^  Do  70a  know,  Batia,  I 
think  it  almost  too,  too  beantiftd.'* 

I  like  somelhii^  smaller — something  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  admire,*' 
said  Horada,  drawing  a  ditep  breath. 

*<It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected,**  Augusta  went  on,  looking 
up  and  down,  and  ronnd  abont  Csbbages  and  roses  were  growing  in 
friendly  coniiision,  honeysnckle  strsggled  np  the  old  briek  walls;  pardey, 
mint,  lafi&on,  herbs  of  amy  sort,  grew  along  the  beds.  Joe,  the  odd 
man,  kept  it  in  a  certain  trim;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in 
a  barrowfiil  of  flowers.  It  was  not  much  of  a  plsoe.  Three  straight 
walks  led  up  to  the  tow  iyj  wall  at  the  end,  wl^  a  little  arbour  had 
been  put  up,  and  where  the  iry,  and  qpiders*-webs,  and  honeysuckle^  and 
▼arions  pretty  creepiqg  planta,  tangled,  and  sprouted,  and  hung  luxu- 
riantly, as  you  see  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  summer.  The  entertainment 
is  nearly  OYer,  and  they  laTishfy  fling  out  all  their  treasures,  their  garlands, 
their  sweetness. 

Under  this  plessant,  triumphal,  autumnal  arch  Bcrta,  in  a  broad  hat 
and  blue  ribbons,  was  sitting  with  a  noTel ;  and  looking  up  as  she  heard 
steps,  she  saw  a  tall  woman  coming  towards  her  with  a  long  silk  trailing 
gown  which  swept  the  mint  and  parsley  borders,  and  then  she  guessed  in 
a  moment  that  tliis  was  the  future  mistress  of  the  little  domain.  What  a 
beautiful  lady  1  the  heroine  of  the  novel  she  had  just  been  reading  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  her.  What  dark  eyesl  what  bright  glowing 
cheeks  I    What  a  charming  smile  1 

Roberta,  who  had  only  seen  her  once  before  and  who  had  thought  her 
rery  alarming,  and  said  herself  that  she  hated  fine  ladies,  was  yanquished 
utterly  for  a  moment  No  wonder  James  was  in  love  with  this  gradoua 
eresture,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  her  state  lor  him.  She  jumped  up 
to  meet  her. 

I  have  come  to  see  my  new  home,'*  said  Horatia,  holding  out  her 
hand  in  a  royal  sort  of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  took  it  timidly,  and  said— 

''James  tuld  me.   How  I  hope  you  will  both  be  happy.   Isn't  it  a 

dear  old  house?" 

The  old  cistern  at  the  back,  the  familiar  cliiiniu'y-stacks,  the  odd 
windows,  the  water-spout  with  the  bird's  noat,  tlie  worn  steps  where 
fihe  had  played  when  she  was  a  child,  the  mouldy  little  arbour,  had  all 
dear  old  charms  for  iioberta,  which  naturiiily  enough  Horatia  could  not 
appreciate. 

"1  am  afraid  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  your  brotlicr,  than  for  the 
merits  of  the  house,  that  I  mean  to  come  and  hve  here,"  said  Horatia, 
smiling.  "  I  want  you  to  bliow  me  over  tlie  house,  and  to  give  us  some 
tea.  We  came  on  purpose,  when  we  thought  he  would  be  out.  X  think 
you  know  Mrs.  Dumbleton." 
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We  peeped  into  your  itore-room  nyn  csme  along/'  said  Mn.  Bum- 
UetaDy  ibakixig  hands,  ''and  we  watitto  tee  80016  more.  I  see  you  do  not 
care  much  for  your  garden* 

am  BO  glad  to  liaTalbaiid  you/'  oontmaed  Horatia;  "  but  vre  meant 
to  come  In  anyhow.** 

Roberta  waa  ladier  bewildered  by  all  this  oonrersation,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  demand  fbr  tea.  Bettj  was  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  if  anything 
waa  expeeted  that  did  not  oome  nataznlly  in  the  course  of  erery 
twenty-lbor  ho^  She  began  to  M  as  ^  her  fntmre  sister-in-law  was 
a  fine  lady  agafai.  Her  heart  sank  within  her.  What  had  James  done? 
What  fooliBh  lihing  had  he  done?  However,  she  put  the  donbt  away,  and 
nid,  amilmg,  that  she  woold  be  deli^^ted  to  show  them  everything.  There 
waa  not  much  to  eee.  She  pointed  oat  St  FanlX  «&d  the  Abbey, 
and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge  doee  at  hand:  and  then 
tripped  back  into  the  house  before  them,  opened  doors,  showed  ihem  the 
soigeiy,  the  study,  the  drawing-room  over  again,  the  dining-room  (there 
were  some  old  carved  chairs  in  the  dining-room  the  ladies  were  pleased 
to  approve  of) ;  she  pointed  out  the  convenient  cupboards,  but  she  felt 
a  fittie  awkward  and  sad  as  she  led  them  here  and  there;  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  their  praises  and  dispraises  were  alike  distasteftd 
to  her. 

What  an  old-fiudiioned  paper !  **  said  Mrs.  Dnmbleton.  '<  Horatia, 
you  ought  to  have  white  and  gold,  and  matting  on  the  floor,  with 
Persian  rugs.   Yes ;  and  we  must  do  up  this  room.** 

"  What  a  funny,  dismal,  little  room,**  said  Horatia,  stepping  in,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  filling  it  with  her  Tduminoua  skirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Hoberta's  store-room  into  a  boudoir :  they  had 
built  a  bow  window,  th^  had  sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs  and  tables, 
and  now  this  was  James*s  study  that  they  were  invading.  It  was  yery 
hard  to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in  on  great  occasions — ^when  she  wanted 
money,  when  she  said  good-by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books.  It  seemed 
almcot  sacred  to  her,  and  Bel^  the  clumsy  was  never  aUowed  to  dust 
or  to  touch  James*8  possessions.  There  waa  a  Utde  inner  closet  with 
a  window  where  her  brother  used  to  let  her  sit  when  she  was  a  child, 
as  a  great  great  treat,  while  he  was  at  woric  In  the  locking-glass  over 
the  chimney,  she  had,  in  former  years^  standing  on  tip-toe,  looked  at  her- 
self with  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling  of  profimation;  and  now,  instead  of 
Boberta's  demure,  respectfixl  peeping  Ace,  it  reflected  two  flounced  ladies 
poking  about,  staring  at  the  shabby  old  fbmiture,  turning  over  the  books, 
talking  and  laughing. 

<*What  a  bachelor's  house  it  is,**  sidd  Horatia  to  Berta,  without  a 
notion  of  the  wounds  she  and  good-natured  little  Mrs.  Dnmbleton,  who 
would  not  wilfully  have  pained  any  living  creature,  were  inflicting;  but 
women  of  thirty  and  upwards  have  a  knack  of  snubbing  and  ruffling  very 
young  girls,  and  Berta  was  rery  young  for  twenty  summers.  She  slipped 
away  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  tea,  and  to  xecorer  her  temper.  ''Please, 
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Bettjy  pat  it  out  in  the  diuing-roooi;  Dx,  fiioh  would  pirticalai^  in«Ii 

it  if  he  were  at  home,"  Berta  said. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  fust  time  /  ever  beard  of  tea  before  dinner ! " 
Bays  Betty,  with  a  bang  of  the  tray  upon  the  table ;  and  Berta  fled  at 
the  sound,  and  came  back  to  find  her  guests  upstaira  cm.  the  bed-jrooDH 
Janding,  opening  doors,  and  taUdng  and  laughing  stilL 

*'  That  is  uiy  brother's  room — that  is  the  spare  room,"  Berta  said. 

"  This  one  would  make  a  nice  boudoir,"  chirped  ]Mrs.  Dumbleton, 
thoughtlessly,  looking  into  a  pleaaant  fiiU  of  weatern  aun-ngfS 

with  a  window  full  of  flowers. 

"  That  is  my  room,"  said  Berta,  shortly,  bluahing  tip :  it  baa  alwajs 
been  mine  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

How  pretty  you  have  made  it,"  said  Horatia,  who  saw  that  ahe  waa 
Teaed.    "  Shall  we  go  down  again  ?  " 

Berta  made  way  ibr  theu  to  pasi^  and  tkej  salUed  down  into  the 
diawing-room  again. 

But  no  tea  was  to  be  seen ;  so  at  Berta's  request  they  went  across  the 
jwissage  once  more  into  the  diuing-room,  and  sure  tnough  there  it  was. 
Betty  had  not  vouchsafed  a  cloth,  but  had  put  out  three  cups  on  the  red 
tablecover,  three  very  small  t)ld-fashioned  wiliow-palterned  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  a  disli  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  plate  of  hard  biscuit^ 
a  teapot,  and  a  glass  nalk-jug.  Three  chairs  were  set,  at  which  they  took 
their  places ;  and  w  hile  Berta  was  busy  pouring  out  the  tea,  Betty  arrived 
with  a  huge  black  kitchen  kettle  to  fill  up  the  put. 

"  Shall  you  Wiint  any  more  bread  and  butter  cut,  Miss  Roberta  ?  "  she 
said;  and  ]>oor  Berta  could  not  help  seeing  that  Mrs.  Dumbleton  and 
Iloratia  ulauced  at  each  ctther,  sonuwhat  amused.  They  did  not  hear 
Berla's  sigh  as  she  sent  Betty  away.  Berta  sighed  indeed,  but  then  she 
forced  herself  to  smile  ;  and  when  Jaiues  Kich  rode  up,  a  nnnutc  or  two 
later,  he  came  in  to  find  a  dream  of  old  old  days  realized  at  last — a 
little  happy  fiimily  group  in  tlie  old  house,  a  beautilul  woman  looking 
up  with  bright  gladness  to  greet  him;  Berta,  evidently  happy  too,  already 
adopted  as  a  siater.  He  had  not  thought  as  he  came  slowly  along  the 
laoe  tbat  it  waa  to  tbit  ftbai  be  waa  coming.  He  waa  toncbed  to  be  able 
at  laat  to  weloome  Hozatia  under  bia  xoof;  and  aa  be  ghmeed  aft  bar 
beautiful  face,  aa  be  realized  tbe  charm  of  ber  xeinement,  ber  aoft  breed* 
ing,  he  asked  bimaelf  more  tban  once  if  that  waa  indeed  bia  wife  ? 
Hia  welcome  waa  obaiming,  bia  tender  kiadneaa  melted  and  delighted 
Horatia,  wbo  bad  not  experienced  over  BMicb  in  ber  life.  Sbe  was  grate- 
ful, gentle,  and  happy,  and  cordial.  When  they  drove  off,  the  doctor  waa 
atandiqg  at  tbe  gate,  aa  bappy  and  aa  oertain  of  eoming  happineaaaa  abe 
waaberaelC 

I  wonder  would  it  bave  been  di£Ebreni  if  Dr.  Sicb  could  bave  known 
tbat  evening  what  waa  to  eome  aa  daya  went  by?  It  waa  yet  time.  If 
be  could  bare  been  told  tbe  atory  of  tbe  next  two  yeaia,  would  be  bave 
beaitated— bave  beld  back?  I  tbink  noL  He  waa  a  man  so  biave  and 
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■0  incantimui  fliat  I  imagine  he  iroiild  not  lunre  heeded  the  warning. 
I  am  am  he  could  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of  it  all — and  eonld  hare 
heard  of  trouble  to  come;  with  that  lame  coonge  with  which  he  endured 
it  when  it  ftll  upon  him. 

Horatia  had  determined  to  many  her  husband  against  all  wamingB: 
czoq»t  Mr.  and  Mis.  Pumbleton  there  was  no  one  in  ^vour  of  the 
match.  But  she  would  not  listen  to  any  objecticms.  Her  aunt*s  laments, 
angiy  reproaches,  exolamatjons  of  horrar,  shakes  of  head,  nods,  groans, 
sighs,  grand  and  agitated  relations  who  drove  up  from  town  to  put  a 
atop  to  the  match,  and  to  crush  the  presumptuous  doctor  under  their 
hones*  hooft,  if  need  be — ^nothing  could  prerent  her  fiom  doing  aa  she 
liked. 

« I  am  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  not  at  all  a  good  match  for  jou," 
the  doctor  said  one  day.  "Horatia,  do  you  understand  that  you  will 
hare  to  be  really  n  woman  «f  the  working  classes?  You  will  haTC  to  do 
as  Berta  does — ^for  instance^  sew  and  stitch,  and  make  a  puddiqg  on 
occasions,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.** 

I  am  older  than  Berta,  and  httre  been  brought  up  differently,*'  said 
Horalia,  smiling.  "  I  assure  you  it  ia  a  popular  fallacy  to  think  that 
households  do  not  go  on  yezy  well  with  a  little  judicious  snperrisioB. 
The  mistreai  ia  not  necessarily  always  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen. — ^Where 
are  you  goii^to?" — she  went  on,  glad  to  chai^  the  subject,  which 
was  one  she  hated. 

I  am  goiqg  to  see  a  Tery  sick  man  who  lives  three  miles  o£  Gatou 
if  attending  him,  and  he  hoa  sent  ihr  me." 

« I  do  not  much  fancy  that  Mr.  Gaton,"  said  Hoiatia.  **  I  wish  yos 
would  beg  your  fiiends  not  to  congratulate  me  without  knowiog  me." 

pston  is  a  Teiy  good  young  fellow— he  is  a  rough  diamond,"  said 
the  doctor.  He  saved  my  life  once  when  I  had  the  small-pox,  so  you  mnat 
f<»give  him  ibr  that  and  other  reasons,  Horatia."  And  he  nodded,  and 
went  away  more  in  love  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Caton,  whom  he  met  presently,  began  talking  over  the 
marriage,  with  as  many  misgivings  as  the  grandest  of  Horatia's  gieat 
aunts,  James3ich  stopped  him  almost  angrily- 

**  What  do  you  mean  about  ke^bg  in  one's  own  class  of  life  7  I 
snppose  a  gentleman  is  the  equal  of  any  lady;  and  if  she  does  not  object 
to  many  me,  I  cannot  see  what  concern  it  is  of  yours.  Men  or  women 
are  none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  Ule  for  a  good  education,  and  far 
having  some  idea  of  what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  narrow 
sphere." 

<*Look  at  your  sister,"  began  Mr.  Caton. 

"My  sister  will  be  all  the  better  for  learning  a  little  more  of  the 
world,"  said  Dr.  Rich ;  she  is  too  fond  of  housekeeping.'*  But  he 
knew  very  well  what  Mr.  CSaton  thought  of  Roberta. 

Six  wcdcs  wrat  by-^veiy  happily  for  James  and  Horatia,  very 
aiowly  for  poor  Berta,  who  all  the  while  fought  a  heroic  little  battle 
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which  nobody  inspected :  she  was  fighting  with  herself,  poor  child  !  and 
gol  att  die  blows. 

Andrew  Caton,  indeed,  may  haTe  guessed  that  she  was  not  happy; 
and  one  day  he  came  up  to  condole  with  her,  bnt  he  had  pnt  on  sneh  • 
Tery  long  sympathetic  &ce  for  the  occasion  that  Berta  burst  oat  laughing, 
and  would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Much  leas  would  she  under- 
stand when  he  tried  to  speak  of  what  was  much  nearer  hia  heart  The 
little  maiden  gently  parried  and  avoided  all  sentiment.  At  the  verf 
bottom  of  her  heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and  meant  some  day  to  make 
him  happy ;  but  at  twenty  life  is  long,  the  horison  stretches  away  fitr, 
&r  into  die  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  love,  to  live,  to  hate, 
to  come,  to  go.  Older  people  axe  more  impatient,  and  huny  things  on. 
Young  folks  don*t  mind  waiting ;  at  least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Roberta 
did  not  mind  much,  only  sometimes,  when  a  sort  of  jealous  loneliness 
came  wearily  weighing  upon  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she 
was  changed  somehow,  that  life  was  not  the  placid  progress  she  had 
always  imagined  ;  wishes,  terrors,  fancies,'  were  crowding  round  her 
more  and  more  thickly  eveiy  day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  going  on 
all  about  her,  to  understand  what  was  passing  in  other  people's  minds,  aa 
she  never  had  done  in  her  life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  was  settled  for  Jameses  marriage,  Berta 
becnme  morr  sad.  Her  wistful  eyes  constantly  crossed  his,  she  took  to 
following  him  about  ;  she  would  come  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return, 
and  creep  gently  in  his  room  when  lie  was  smoking,  or  at  work.  The 
night  before  his  marriage  she  whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in 
his  ear. 

"  My  dearest  Berta,"  he  said,  let  us  pray  that  we  may  all  be  happy — 
don't  cry,  you  silly  child, — you  do  not  think  that  anyone  or  anything 
can  ever  change  my  love  for  you." 

James  was  not  demonstrative ;  he  had  never  smd  so  much  beforOy  and 
Berta  slept  sounder  than  she  had  slept  for  weeks. 
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GHAPTBB  Xlte 

F&EPAEATIOKS  FOB  THE  WEDDINQ. 

HE  fonrteetitli  of  Feb* 
nuuy  was  finally  settled 
M  the  daj  on  which  Mr. 
Grosbio  was'  to  be  made 

the  happiest  of  men.  A 
hter  daj  had  been  at 
firat  named,  the  twenty* 
seventh  or  twenty-eighth 
haying  been  sDggeited  as 
an  impvorement  orer  the 
fiist  week  in  March;  baft 
Lady  Amelia  had  been 
frightened  bj  Crosbie*s 
behsTionr  on  that  Sun- 
day evening,  and  had 
made  the  conn  teas  under- 
stand that  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  delay. 
"  He  doesn't  scruple  at 
that  kind  of  thing/'  Lady 
Amelia  had  said  in  one 
of  her  letters,  showing 
perhaps  less  trust  in  the  potency  of  her  own  rank  than  might  have  been 
•xpected  from  her.  The  GonntM^  howersTy  had  ngreed  with  her,  and 
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wfaen  Crosbie  reoared  from  liif  motlier-m-kw  a  yoj  a£betionate  efMstls 
letting  forth  all  the  reaaoni  which  would  make  the  fboiteenth  lo  much 
more  oouTemeiit  a  daj  than  the  twenty-eighth,  he  wai unable  to  uiTent  an 
ezcote  for  not  being  made  happy  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  time  named 
in  the  bargain.  Hia  first  impulae  had  been  against  yielding,  arising  from 
some  feeling  which  made  him  tiiink  that  more  than  the  bargain  ought 
not  to  be  exacted.  Bnt  what  was  the  use  to  him  of  quamlling  7  What 
the  use,  at  least,  of  quarrelling  just  then  ?  He  bdiered  that  he  could 
more  easiljr  enfranchise  himself  from  the  De  Gourcy  tyranny  when  he 
should  be  once  mamed  than  he  could  do  now.  When  Ladj  Alezandiina 
should  be  his  own  he  would  let  her  know  diat  he  intended  to  be  her 
master.  If  in  doing  so  it  would  be  neeosssiy  that  he  should  divide 
himself  altogether  from  the  De  Courcys,  such  division  should  be  made. 
At  the  present  moment  he  would  yield  to  them,  at  aiij  rate  in  thia  matter. 
And  so  the  fourteenth  of  February  was  fixed  finr  the  marriage. 

In  the  aecond  week  in  January  Alexandrina  came  up  to  look  after  her 
things;  or,  in  more  noble  language,  to  fit  'herself  with  becoming  bridal 
appanages.  Aa  she  could  not  properly  do  all  this  woilc  akne,  or  even 
UB^er  the  surveillance  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  sister,  Ladj  De  Gourcy 
was  to  come  up  also.  But  Alexandrina  came  first,  remainiiig  with  her 
Bster  in  8t  John*s  Wood  till  the  countess  should  arrive.  The  countess 
had  never  yet  condescended  to  accept  of  her  son-in-law*a  hospitality,  but 
always  went  to  the  cold,  comfortless  house  in  Portman  Square, — the  house 
whi«^  had  been  the  De  Courcy  town  fiunily  mansion  for  many  years,  and 
which  the  counteaa  would  long  since  have  willingly  exchanged  for  some 
abode  on  the  other  aide  of  Oxford  Street;  but  the  earl  had  heax  obdurate ;  « 
his  duba  and  certain  lodgings  which  he  had  oocasionaDy  been  wont  to 
occupy  were  on  the  right  side  of  Oxford  Street;  why  should  he  change 
his  old  fiunily  residence?  So  the  countess  was  coming  up  to  Portman 
Square,  not  having  been  even  asked  on  this  occasion  to  St  John*s  Wood. 

"  Don't  you  think  we*d  better,**  Mr.  Gasebee  had  said  to  hia  wif^ 
almost  trembling  at  the  renewal  of  his  own  proposition. 

**  I  think  not,  my  dear,**  Lady  Amelia  had  answered.   "  Mnmiwa  jg 
not  very  particular  ;  but  there  are  little  things^  you  know—** 

Oh,  yes^  of  course,*'  said  Mr.  Gasebee;  and  then  the  conversation 
had  been  dropped*  He  would  most  willingly  have  entertained  his  augu>st 
mother-in-law  duriog  her  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  yet  her  presence  in 
his  house  would  have  made  him  miserable  as  long  as  she  remained  there. 

But  for  a  week  Alexandrina  sojourned  under  Mr.  6asebee*s  rool^ 
during  which  time  Crosbie  waa  made  happy  with  all  the  delights  of  an 
expectant  bridqpK>cm.  Of  course  he  was  given  to  understand  fliat  he  waa 
to  dine  at  the  Gasebeea*  every  day,  and  spend  all  his  evenings  there ;  and, 
under  the  drcumstances,  he  had  no  excuse  ibrnot  doing  so^  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  hia  hours  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  enough 
upon  hiahanda.  In  spite  of  his  bold  resolution  with  reference  to  his  eye, 
nd  hia  hutcnticB  not  to  be  debarred  fima  the  pleasures  of  society  by  th# 
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marks  of  the  late  comba*",  he  had  not,  since  that  occurrence,  frequented  his 
club  very  closely  ;  and  though  London  was  now  again  becoming  fairly  full, 
he  did  not  find  himself  going  out  so  much  as  had  been  his  wont.  The 
brilliance  of  his  coming  marriage  did  not  seem  to  have  added  much  to  his 
popularity;  in  fact,  the  world, — his  world, — was  beginning  to  look  coldly 
at  him.  Therefore  that  daily  attendance  at  St.  John's  Wood  was  not  felt 
to  be  so  irksome  as  might  have  been  expected. 

A  residence  had  been  taken  for  the  couple  in  a  very  fashionable 
row  of  buildings  abutting  upon  the  Buyswatcr-road,  called  Princess  Koyal 
Crescent.  The  house  was  quite  new,  and  the  street  being  unfinished  had 
about  it  a  strong  smell  of  mortar,  and  a  generid  aspect  of  builders'  poles 
and  brickbats  ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  quite  correct 
locality.  From  one  end  of  the  crescent  a  corner  of  Hyde  Park  could  be 
Been,  and  the  other  abutted  on  a  very  handsome  terrace  indeed,  in  which 
lived  an  ambassador, — from  South  America, — a  few  bankers'  senior  clerks, 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm.  "We  know  how  vile  is  the  sound  of  Baker  Street, 
and  how  absolutely  foul  to  the  polite  ear  is  the  name  of  Fitzroy  Square. 
The  houses,  however,  in  those  purlieus  are  substantial,  warm,  and  of  good 
size.  The  house  in  Princess  Royal  Crescent  was  certainly  not  substantial, 
for  in  these  days  substantially-built  houses  do  not  pay.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  warm,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  was  even  yet  not  finished 
throughout ;  and  as  for  the  size,  though  tlic  drawing-room  was  a  noble 
apartment,  consisting  of  a  section  of  the  whole  house,  with  a  corner  cut  out 
for  the  staircase,  it  was  very  much  cramped  in  its  other  parts,  and  was 
made  like  a  cherub,  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  no  rear  belonging  to  it. 
"But  if  you  have  no  private  fortune  of  your  own,  you  ainuot  have  every- 
thing," as  the  countess  observed  when  Crosbie  objected  to  the  house 
because  a  closet  under  the  kitchen-stairs  was  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  his 
own  dressing-room. 

When  the  question  of  the  house  was  first  debated  Lady  Amelia  had 
been  anxious  that  St.  John's  Wood  should  be  selected  as  the  site,  but  to 
this  Crosbie  had  positively  objected. 

**I  think  you  don't  like  St.  John's  Wood,"  Lady  Amelia  had  said  to 
}iim  somewhat  sternly,  thinking  to  awe  him  into  a  declaration  that  he 
entertained  no  general  enmity  to  the  neighbourhoodi  But  Crosbie  was 
not  weak  enough  for  this. 

"  No ;  I  do  not,"  he  said.  I  hare  always  disliked  it.  It  amounts  to 
a  prejudice,  I  daresay.  But  if  I  were  made  to  lire  here  I  am  convinced 
I  should  cut  my  throat  in  the  first  six  months." 

Lady  Amelia  had  than  drawn  herself  up^  declaring  her  sorrow  that 
ker  botue  should  be  so  hatefiil  to  liim. 

«  Ob,  dear,  no,"  said  be.  I  like  it  very  much  for  you,  and  enjoy 
coming  here  of  all  Ainge.  I  speak  only  of  the  efl^t  wUcb  living  here 
Biyaelf  would  hare  upon  me.*' 

Lady  Amelia  waa  quite  clever  enoqgb  to  understand  it  all ;  but  she 

bad  ber  aiater'a  interest  at  bearl|  and  therefore  peraevered  in  her  affec-* 
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tionate  Bolicitiide  for  her  brother- in giving  up  that  point  as  to 
St.  John**  Wood.  Groibie  himself  had  wished  to  go  to  one  of  the  new 
Pimh'co  aqiura,  down  near  Vauzhall  Bridge  and  the  river,  actuated 
chiefly  by  consideration  of  the  eoormous  distance  lying  between  that 
locality  and  the  northern  region  in  which  Lady  Amelia  lived ;  but  to  this 
Lady  Ale^andrina  had  objected  strongly.  If,  indeed,  they  could  have 
achieved  Eaton  Square,  or  a  street  leading  out  of  Eaton  Scjuare, — if  they 
could  have  crept  on  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt  of  Belgravia, — the  bride  would 
liave  been  delighted.  And  at  first  she  was  very  nearly  being  taken  in 
with  the  idea  that  such  was  the  propoFuil  made  to  her.  Her  geographical 
knowledge  of  Pimlico  had  not  been  perfect,  and  she  had  nearly  fallen 
into  a  fatal  error.  But  a  friend  had  kindly  intervened.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear,  don't  let  him  take  you  anywhere  beyond  Eccleston 
Square  1  "  had  been  exclaimed  to  her  in  dismay  by  a  faithful  married 
friend.  Thus  warned,  Alexandrina  had  been  firm,  and  now  their  tent 
was  to  be  pitched  in  Princess  Royai  Crescent,  irom  one  end  of  which 
the  Hyde  Park  may  be  seen. 

The  furniture  had  been  ordered  chiefly  under  the  inspection,  and  by 
the  experience,  of  the  Lady  Amelia.  Croabie  had  satisfied  himself  by 
declaring  that  she  at  any  rate  could  get  the  things  cheaper  than  he  could 
buy  them,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  such  employment.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  felt  that  he  was  being  made  subject  to  tyranny  and  brought 
under  the  thumb  of  subjection.  He  could  not  go  cordially  into  this 
matter  of  beds  and  chairs,  and,  therefore,  at  last  deputed  the  whole  matter 
to  the  De  Courcy  faction.  And  for  tliis  there  was  another  reason,  not 
hitherto  mentioned.  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  was  finding  the  money  with 
which  all  the  furniture  was  being  bought.  He,  with  an  honest  but  almost 
unintelligible  zeal  for  the  De  Courcy  family,  had  tied  up  every  shilling  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hand  as  belonging  to  Crosbie,  in  the  interest  of 
Lady  Alexandrina.  lie  had  gone  to  work  fur  her,  scraping  here  and 
arranging  there,  strapping  the  new  liusband  down  upon  the  grindstone  of 
his  niatriiiioiiial  settlement,  as  though  the  future  bread  of  his,  Gazebee's, 
own  children  were  dependent  on  the  validity  of  his  legal  workmanship. 
And  for  this  he  was  not  to  receive  a  penny,  or  gain  any  advantage,  imme- 
diate or  ulterior.  It  came  firom  his  zeal, — his  zeal  for  the  coronet  which 
Lord  De  Courcy  wore.  According  to  his  mind  an  earl  and  an  earFs 
belongings  were  entitled  to  such  seal.  It  was  the  theory  in  which  he 
had  been  eduoated,  and  amounted  to  a  wordup  whidi,  nnoooscioiisly,  he 
praetiaed*  Personally,  he  dialiked  JUttd  De  Coorcy,  who  ill-treated  him. 
He  knew  that  the  earl  was  a  heaite^  emely  bad  man.  But  as  an  earl 
lie  ffaa  entitled  to  an  amocmt  of  aenriee  whidi  no  could  hxre 

eommanded  from  Mr.  Ganbee.  Mr.  Gasebee,  having  thus  tied  vp  all 
the  available  funds  in  hytmr  of  Lady  Aleiandrina'a  seemingly  expected 
widowhood,  was  himself  providing  the  money  widi  which  the  new  house 
was  to  be  fitmished*  "  Tea  can  pay  me  a  hmidred  and  fifly  a  year  with 
im  per  ont.  till  it  is  liqiudated,*' he  had  aaid  toGKcelne;  and  CSrasbie 
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had  tmmM  with  a  grant.  HUherfto,  though  he  had  lived  in  London 
eacpenii7elj,and  asnman  of  ftahioiii  he  had  never  owed  any  one  anything. 
He  wasnow  tob^ginthat  eareerofowiqg.  Bnft  when  a  deck  in  a  poUio 
office  mairies  an  earrs  daoghler,  he  cannot  expect  to  have  eveiTthing  hii 
.own  wa/* 

Ladj  Amelia  had  bong^il  the  ordinaiy  ihmitare^ — the  beds,  the  atair- 
oarpela,  the  waahing-atanda,  and  the  hitohen  thinga.  Gaaehee  had  got  a 
haigain  of  the  dinner-table  and  aideboaid.  But  Ladj  Alexandrina  her- 
adf  waa  to  come  up  with  raftrence  to  the  appnrteaanoea  of  the  drawing- 
xoom.  It  waa  with  reference  to  mattera  of  coatnme  that  the  connteaa 
intended  to  lend  her  awatanne, — mattera  of  coatnme  aa  to  which  the  bill 
conld  not  be  sent  in  to  Gaaebee,  and  be  paid  for  hj  him  with  five  per 
cent  duly  charged  againat  the  bridegroom.  The  bridal  tronaaaan  muat 
be  produced  by  De  Courcy*a  mean%  and,  therefine,  it  waa  neceimry  that 
the  countess  herself  should  come  upon  the  aoena.  "  I  will  have  no  billai 
d'ye  hear  snarled  the  earl,  gnashing  and  snapping  upon  his  words  with 
one  specially  ugly  black  tooth.  "I  won't  hare  any  billa  about  thia 
affiur."  And  yet  he  made  no  offer  of  ready  money.  It  was  veiy  neoea- 
aaiy  under  auoh  circumstances  that  the  counteaa  herself  should  come  upon 
the  scene.  An  ambiguous  hint  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Grazebee, 
during  a  visit  of  business  which  he  had  lately  made  to  Courcy  Castle^ 
that  the  milliner's  billa  might  as  well  be  pinned  on  to  those  of  the  fumiture- 
makerBi  the  crockery-mongera  and  the  like.  The  countess,  putting  it  in 
her  o^vn  way,  had  gently  suggested  that  the  fashion  of  the  thing  had 
diaoged  lately,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  was  considered  to  be  the 
^oper  thing  among  people  who  lived  really  in  the  world.  But  Gazebee 
was  a  clear-headed,  honeat  man ;  and  he  knew  the  countess.  He  did  not 
think  that  aoch  an  arrangement  could  be  made  on  the  present  occasion. 
Whereupon  the  countess  pushed  her  suggestion  no  further,  but  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  must  come  up  to  London  herself. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  Ladies  Amelia  and  Alexandrina,  as  they  sat 
within  a  vast  emporium  of  carpets  in  Bond  Street,  asking  questions  of 
the  four  men  who  were  waiting  upon  them,  putting  their  heads  together 
and  whispering,  calculating  accurately  as  to  extra  twopences  a  yard,  and 
occasioning  as  much  trouble  aa  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give.  It  was 
pleasant  because  they  managed  their  large  hoops  cleverly  among  tlie 
huge  rolls  of  carpets,  because  they  were  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly, 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  homage  of  the  men  as  clearly  their  due. 
But  it  waa  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  Crosbie,  who  was  fidgeting  to  get 
away  to  his  office,  to  whom  no  power  of  choosing  in  the  matter  was 
really  given,  and  whom  the  men  regarded  as  being  altogether  supernumerary. 
The  ladies  had  promised  to  be  at  the  shop  by  half-past  ten,  so  that  Crosbie 
should  reach  his  ollicc  at  eleven, — or  a  little  after.  But  it  was  nearly 
eleven  before  they  left  the  Gazebee  residence,  and  it  waa  very  evident 
that  half-an-hour  among  the  carpets  would  be  by  no  means  sufficient.  It 
acemed  as  though  miles  upon  miles  of  gorgeous  colouring  were  \inrolied 
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"before  them;  ami  then  wlien  any  pattern  was  regarded  as  at  all  prao- 
ticable,  it  was  unrolled  Itackwards  and  forwards  till  a  room  was  nearly 
covered  by  it.  Crosbie  felt  for  the  men  who  were  hauling  about  the 
huge  heaps  of  material;  but  Lady  Amelia  sat  as  composed  as  though  it 
were  her  duty  to  inspect  every  yard  of  stuff  in  the  warehouse,  "  I  think 
■we'U  look  at  that  one  at  the  bottom  again."  Then  the  men  went  to  work 
and  removed  a  mountain.  "  No,  my  dear,  th;it  green  in  the  scroll-work 
won't  do.  It  would  lly  directly,  if  any  hot  water  were  si)ilt."  The  man 
smiling  ineffably,  declared  that  that  particular  green  never  flew  anywhere. 
But  Lady  Amelia  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  the  carpet  for  yrhich 
ibe  mountain  had  been  removed  became  part  of  another  motuitain. 

*'That  might  do,"  said  Alexandrina,  gazing  upon  a  magnificent  crimson 
jiround  through  which  rivers  of  yellow  meandered,  carrying  with  them 
in  their  streams  an  infinity  of  blue  flowers.  And  aa  sho  spoke  she  held 
her  head  gracefully  on  one  side,  and  looked  down  upon  the  airpet  doubt- 
ingly.  Lady  Amelia  poked  it  with  her  parasol  jus  though  to  test  its 
durability,  and  whispered  something  about  yellowa  showing  the  dirk. 
Crosbie  took  out  his  watch  and  groaned. 

"  It's  a  superb  carpet,  my  lady,  and  aliout  the  newest  thing  we  have. 
We  put  down  four  hundred  and  filly  yards  of  it  for  the  Duchess  of 
South  Wales,  at  Cwddghvlcli  Castle,  only  last  month.  Nobody  has  had 
it  since,  for  it  has  not  been  in  stock."  Whereupon  Lady  Amelia  again 
poked  it,  and  then  got  up  and  walked  upon  it*  Lady  Alexandrina  held 
her  head  a  little  more  on  one  side. 

"  Five  and  three  ?  "  said  Lady  Amelia. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lady ;  five  and  seven ;  and  the  cheapest  carpet  we  have  in 
the  house.  There  is  twopence  a  yard  more  in  the  colour  j  there  ia,  indeed." 

"  And  the  discount  7  '*  asked  Lady  Amelia. 

*'  Two  and  a  half"  mjr  lady. 
Oh,  dear,  no/'  said  Lady  Amelia.  **  I  always  haTe  fire  per  cent, 
fbr  immediate  payment;— quits  Immediate,  yuu  know.**  Upon  which  the 
man  declared  the  qoeakion  muil  be  referred  to  hia  master.  Two  and  a 
half  mMtherBlBof  thA  homeb  Ctoable,  who  had  been  looking  out  of 
the  window,  odd  that  apon  hia  honour  he  couldn't  wait  any  longer. 

^AndwhatdojoutUnkof  it^  Adolphus?**  aeked  Alaniidriaa. 

«  Think  of  what?" 

«  Of  the  carpet, — this  one,  you  know  I** 

"  Oh— what  do  I  ihink  of  the  caipetf  I  don*t  think  I  quite  like  all 
these  yellow  bands ;  and  isn*t  it  too  red?  I  shotild  haye  thought  some- 
thing brown  with  a  small  pattern  would  haye  been  better.  But,  upon  my 
word,  I  don*t  much  cars.** 

«  Of  course  he  doesn't,**  said  Lady  Amelia.  Then  the  two  ladies  put 
thdr  heads  together  for  another  five  minutes,  and  the  carpet  was  ebosen, — 
subject  to  that  question  of  the  discount  "  And  now  about  the  rug,**  said 
Lady  Amelia.  But  here  Crosbie  rebelled,  and  Insisted  that  he  mual 
kare  Ihem  and  go  to  his  office.  ^Toa  can*t  want  me  about  the  rug,**  hm 
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fiaid.  "  "Well,  perhaps  not,"  siiid  Lady  Amelia.  But  it  was  manifest  tliat 
AJexandi-ina  did  not  approve  of  being  thus  lell  by  her  senior  attendant. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Oxford  Street  with  reference  to  the  chaira 
and  sofas,  and  Crosbio  began  to  wish  that  he  were  settled,  even  though  he 
ehonld  have  to  drc^s  liimselt'  in  the  closet  below  the  kitchen-stairs.  He 
•was  learning  to  hate  the  whole  household  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  almost 
all  that  belonged  to  it.  He  was  introduced  there  to  little  family  economies 
of  which  hitherto  he  had  known  nothing,  and  which  were  disgusting  to 
Lim,  and  the  necessity  for  which  was  especially  explained  to  him.  It 
■was  to  men  placed  as  he  was  about  to  place  himself  that  these  economies 
Trere  80  vitally  essential, — to  men  who  witli  limited  means  had  to  maintain 
a  decorous  outward  face  towards  the  fiushionable  world.  Ample  supplies 
of  butchers'  meat  and  unlimited  washing-bills  might  be  very  well  upon 
filler  hundred  a  year  to  those  who  went  out  but  seldom,  and  who  could 
use  the  first  cab  that  came  to  hand  when  they  did  go  out.  But  there 
were  certain  things  that  Lady  Alexandrina  must  do,  and  thereforo  the 
strictest  household  economy  became  necessary.  "Would  Lily  Dale  have 
required  the  use  of  a  carriage,  got  up  to  look  as  though  it  were  private, 
at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  beefsteaks  and  clean  shirts?  That 
question  and  others  of  tliat  nature  were  asked  by  Grosbie  within  bia  own 
mind,  not  unfrequently. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  tried  to  love  Alexandrina,  or  rather  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  loved  her.  If  he  could  only  get  her  away  from  the 
De  Courcy  faction,  and  especially  from  the  Gazebce  branch  of  it,  he  would 
break  her  of  all  that.  He  would  teach  her  to  sit  triumphantly  in  a 
street  cab,  and  to  cater  for  her  table  with  a  plentiful  hand.  Teach  her  ! — 
at  some  age  over  thirty;  and  with  such  careful  training  as  she  had  already 
received  I  Did  he  intend  to  forbid  her  ever  again  to  sec  her  relations,  ever 
to  go  to  St.  John's  "W^ood,  or  to  correspond  with  the  countess  and  Lady 
Margaretta  7  Teach  her,  indeed  !  Had  he  yet  to  learn  that  he  could  not 
wash  a  blackamoor  white  7 — that  be  could  not  have  done  so  even  had  he 
himself  been  well  adapted  for  the  attempt,  whereas  he  was  in  truth  nearly 
as  ill  adapted  as  a  man  might  be  ?  But  who  could  pity  him  7  Lily,  whom 
he  might  have  had  in  his  bosom,  would  have  been  no  blackamoor  1 

Then  came  the  time  of  Lady  De  Ck>Qrc7's  viat  to  town,  and  Alexandrina 
moved  herself  off  to  Portman  Square.  There  was  some  apparent  comfort 
in  this  to  Grosbie,  for  he  would  thereby  be  saved  from  those  daily  dreary 
journeys  up  to  the  north-west  I  may  say  that  be  positively  hated  that 
iiindj  comer  near  the  church,  round  which  he  had  to  walk  in  getting  to 
the  Gazebee  residence,  and  that  he  hated  tiie  lamp  which  guided  him  to 
the  door,  and  the  rery  dxwr  iti^.  HiIs  stood  Imried  m  it  were  in  a 
wall,  and  opened  on  to  a  narrow  passage  which  ran  aerosi  a  so-called 
garden,  or  fironft  yard,  containing  on  eaeh  side  two  iron  reoeptsdes  fi>r 
genaunms,  painted  to  look  like  Palissy  ware,  and  a  naked  female  on  a 
pedflitaL  No  spot  in  London  was,  as  he  thought,  so  cold  as  the  bit  of 
paTement  immediately  in  fnmt  of  that  doof .  And  there  he  tronld  be 
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kepi  fiTe,  ten,  fifteen  minntoi,  as  he  declared, — though  I  beliere  In  mj 
heart  that  the  time  never  exceeded  three, — while  Bioliard  was  patting  off 
the  trappings  of  his  work  and  putting  on  the  trappings  of  his  grandeur. 

If  people  would  only  have  thdr  doors  opened  to  you  hj  sach  assistance 
as  may  come  most  easily  and  naturally  to  the  work  t  I  stood  lately  for 
aome  minutes  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  gallant  portal,  and  as  I  waxed 
impatient  a  pretty  maiden  came  and  opened  it  She  was  a  pret^  nuuden, 
though  her  hands  and  &ce  and  apron  told  tales  of  the  fire-gratea.  "  Lawsi 
8ir,**.ahe  said, "  the  vinton*  day  is  Wednesday ;  and  if  you  would  come  then, 
ihere  would  be  the  man  in  livery  !  '*  She  took  my  card  with  the  oomer  of 
her  apron,  and  did  just  as  well  as  the  man  in  livery ;  but  what  would  have 
happened  to  her  had  her  little  speech  been  overheard  by  her  mistress? 

Croabie  hated  the  house  in  St.  John*8  Wood,  and  therefore  the  coming 
of  the  oonntess  was  a  ndi^  to  him.  Fortman  Square  waa  easily  to  be 
reached,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  oounteea  would  not  be  prened  i;^on 
him  so  strongly  aa  those  of  the  Gasebeea.  When  he  first  called  he  waa 
abowtt  into  the  great  frmily  diniqg^ioom,  which  looked  out  towards  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  front  windows  were,  of  eouiae^  dosed,  as  the 
iamUy  waa  not  anpposed  to  be  in  London.  Here  he  remained  in  the 
room  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  countess  desoended  upon 
him  in  all  her  grandeur.  Perhaps  he  had  never  before  seen  her  so  gruid. 
Her  dress  waa  veiy  large,  and  rustled  through  the  broad  doorway,  aa  if 
demanding  even  a  broader  passage.  She  had  on  a  wonder  of  a  bonnet^  and 
a  velvet  mantle  that  waa  nearly  aa  expansive  aa  her  petticoats.  She  threw 
her  head  a  little  back  as  ahe  aoooeted  him,  and  he  instantly  per- 
ceived that  he  waa  enveloped  in  the  ftimea  of  an  affectionate  but  aome- 
what  contemptuoua  patronage.  In  old  days  he  had  liked  the  oountea^ 
because  her  manner  to  him  had  always  been  flattering.  In  hia  intercourse 
with  her  he  had  been  able  to  feel  tiiat  he  gave  quite  aa  much  as  he  got, 
and  that  the  countess  was  aware  of  the  fact.  In  all  the  circumstanoea  of 
thdr  acquaintance  the  aacendanqr  had  been  with  him,  and  therefore  the 
acquaintance  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  The  countess  had  been  a  good- 
natured,  agreeable  woman,  whose  rank  and  position  had  made  her  honae 
pleasant  to  him;  and  therefore  he  had  consented  to  shine  upon  her 
with  such  light  aa  he  had  to  give.  Why  was  it  that  the  matter  waa 
reversed,  now  that  there  was  so  much  stronger  a  cause  for  good  feeling 
between  them  7  He  knew  that  there  waa  such  change,  and  with  bitter 
internal  upbraidix^  he  acknowled|ged  to  himself  that  this  woman  waa 
getting  the  masteiy  over  him.  As  the  friend  of  the  countess  he  had  been 
a  great  man  in  her  eyes;— in  all  her  little  words  and  looks  she  had 
acknowledged  hia  power;  but  now,  as  her  son-in-law,  he  waa  to  become  a 
very  little  man,— such  as  was  Mortimer  Gaaebee ! 

**My  dear  Adolphus,*'  uhe  said,  taking  both  his  hands,  ''the  day  is 
coming  veiy  near  now ;  is  it  not  ?  ** 

"  Very  near,  indeed/*  he  said. 

"  Tea,  it  ia  rety  near.  I  hope  yon  feel  yourself  a  happy  man." 
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"  Oh,  yea,  that's  of  course." 

"  It  ought  to  be.  Speaking  very  seriously,  I  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  course.  She  is  everything  that  a  man  fihould  desire  in  a  wife. 
I  am  not  alluding  now  to  her  rank,  though  of  course  ^ou  feel  what  a  great 
advantage  she  gives  you  in  this  respect." 

Crosbie  muttered  something  as  to  his  consciousncRS  of  having  drawMi  a 
prize  in  the  lottery;  but  he  so  muttered  it  as  not  to  convey  to  the  lady's 
ears  a  proper  sense  of  his  dependent  gratitude.  "  I  know  of  no  man  mere 
fortunate  than  you  have  been,"  she  continued ;  "  and  I  liope  that  my  dear 
girl  will  find  that  you  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  eo.  I  think  that  she  is 
lookin?  ratlior  fagged.  You  have  allowed  her  to  do  more  than  was  good 
for  her  in  the  way  of  shopping.'* 

"  She  has  done  a  good  deal,  certainly,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  She  is  so  little  used  to  anything  of  that  kind  !  But  of  course,  as 
things  have  turned  out^  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  see  to  these 
things  herself." 

*'  I  rather  think  slie  liked  it,"  said  Crosbie. 

"I  believe  she  will  always  like  doing  her  duty.  We  are  just  going 
now  to  Madame  Millefxanc'S|  to  see  some  silks; — perhaps  you  would  wish 
to  go  with  us  ?  " 

Just  at  this  moment  Alexandrina  came  into  the  room,  and  looked  as 
though  she  were  in  all  respects  a  smaller  edition  of  her  mother.  They  wero 
both  well-grown  women,  with  hand.some,  large  figures,  and  a  certain  air 
about  them  which  answered  almost  for  beauty.  As  to  the  countess,  her 
face,  on  close  inspection,  bore,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do,  deep  signs  of  age; 
but  she  so  managed  her  face  that  any  such  close  inspection  was  never 
made  ;  and  her  general  appearance  for  her  time  of  life  was  certainly  good* 
Very  little  more  than  this  could  be  said  in  favour  of  her  daughter. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  mamma."  she  said,  having  heard  her  mother's  last  word?. 
He's  the  worst  person  in  a  shop  in  the  world.  He  likes  nothiog,  and 
dislikes  nothing.    Do  you,  Adolphua  7  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  I  like  all  the  cheap  things,  and  dislike  all  the  dear  things." 
Then  you  certainly  shall  not  go  with  us  to  Madame  Milleiraac's," 
said  Alexandrina. 

"  It  would  not  matter  to  him  there,  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  the 
countess,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  suggestion  she  had  lately  made  to 

Mr.  Gazebee. 

On  this  occasion  Crosbie  managed  to  escape,  simply  promising  to  return 
to  Portman  Square  in  the  evening  after  dinner.  "  By-the-by,  Adolphus," 
said  the  countess,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  hired  carriage  which  stood  at 
the  door,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Lambert's,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  for  me. 
He  has  had  a  bracelet  of  mine  for  nearly  three  months.  Do,  there's  a 
good  creature.    Get  it  if  you  can,  and  bring  it  up  this  evening.*' 

Crosbie,  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  office,  swore  that  he  would 
not  do  the  bidding  of  the  countess.  He  would  not  trudge  off  into  the  city 
ailer  her  trinkets.   But  at  ^ve  o'clock,  when  he  left  his  office,  he  did  go 
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there.  He  apologized  to  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  bethought  himself  that  at  the  present  moment  his  lady  mother-in- 
law's  smiles  might  be  more  convenient  than  her  frowns.  So  he  went  to 
Lambert's,  on  Liidgate  Hill,  and  there  learned  that  the  bnicelet  bad  been 
flent  down  to  Coiircy  Castle  full  two  months  since. 

After  that  he  dined  at  his  club,  at  Sebright's.  He  dined  alone,  sitting 
by  no  means  in  bliss  with  liis  half-pint  of  sherry  on  the  table  before  him. 
A  man  now  and  then  came  np  and  spoke  to  him,  one  a  few  word.><,  and 
anotlier  a  few,  and  two  or  tlirce  congratulated  him  as  to  his  marriage ;  but 
the  club  was  not  the  same  thing  to  him  as  it  had  formerly  been.  He  did 
not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  rug,  speaking  indilferently  to  all  or  any 
around  him,  ready  with  his  joke,  and  loudly  on  the  alert  with  the  last 
news  of  the  day.  How  easy  it  is  to  be  seen  when  any  man  has  fallen 
from  his  pride  of  place,  though  the  altitude  was  ever  so  small,  and  the  fall 
ever  80  slight  I  Where  is  the  man  who  can  endure  such  a  ftill  without 
showing  it  in  his  face,  in  his  voice,  in  his  step,  and  in  every  motion  of 
every  limb  ?  CrosMe  knew  that  he  had  fallen,  and  showed  that  he  knew 
it  by  the  manner  in  whicli  he  eat  his  mutton-chop. 

At  half-past  eicrlit  he  was  again  in  Portman  Square,  and  found  the 
two  ladies  crowding  over  a  small  fire  in  a  small  back  drawing-room.  The 
furniture  was  all  covered  with  brown  Holland,  and  the  place  had  about  it 
that  cold  comfortless  feeling  which  uninhabited  rooms  always  produce. 
Crosbie,  as  he  had  walked  from  the  clnb  up  to  Portman  Square,  had 
indulged  in  some  serious  thoughts.  The  kind  of  life  Avhich  he  had 
hitherto  led  had  certainly  passed  away  from  him.  He  could  never 
again  bo  the  pet  of  a  club,  or  indulged  as  one  to  whom  all  good  things 
vrcrc  to  be  given  without  any  labour  at  earning  them  on  his  own  part. 
Such  for  some  years  had  been  his  good  fortune,  but  such  could  be  his 
good  fortune  no  longer.  Was  there  anything  within  his  reach  which  he 
might  take  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  had  lost?  He  might  still  be  vic- 
torious at  his  olfice,  having  more  capacity  for  such  victory  than  others 
around  him.  But  such  success  alone  would  hardly  sutfice  for  him.  Then 
he  considered  whether  he  might  not  even  yet  be  happy  in  his  own  home, 
—whether  Alexandrina,  when  separated  from  licr  mother,  might  not  become 
Buch  a  wife  as  he  could  love.  Nothing  softens  a  man's  feelings  so  much 
ns  failure,  or  makes  him  turn  so  anxiously  to  an  idea  of  home  as  buffet- 
ings  from  those  he  meets  abroad.  He  had  abandoned  Lily  because  his 
outer  world  had  seemed  to  him  too  bright  to  bo  deserted.  He  would 
endeavour  to  supply  her  place  with  Alexandrina,  because  his  outer  world 
had  seemed  to  him  too  harsh  to  be  supported.  Alas  !  alas  !  a  man  cannot 
ao  easily  repent  of  his  sins,  and  wash  hira.self  white  from  their  stains  ! 

When  he  entered  the  room  the  tAvo  ladies  were  sitting  over  the  fire, 
ns  I  have  stated,  and  Crosbie  could  immediately  perceive  that  the  spirit 
of  the  countess  was  not  serene.  In  fact  there  had  been  a  few  words 
between  the  mother  and  child  on  that  matter  of  the  trousseau,  and 
Altdumdrioa  had  plainly  told  her  mother  that  if  she  were  to  be  marriod 
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at  ally  she  would  be  married  with  such  garments  belonging  to  her  as  were 

fitting  for  an  earl*0  daoghter.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  mother  had  ex- 
plained, with  many  eircamlocutional  phras^  that  the  fitness  in  this 
reftpect  should  be  aoeommodated  rather  to  the  plebeian  husband  than  to 
the  noble  parent.  Alezandrina  had  been  very  firm,  and  had  insisted  on 
'  her  rights,  giving  the  countess  to  understand  that  if  her.  orders  for  fineiy 
were  not  eomplicd  with,  ^he  w  ould  retain  as  a  spinster  to  Courcy,  and 
prepare  herself  for  partnership  with  Rosina. 

"  My  dear,'*  said  the  countess,  piteously,  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
what  I  shall  have  to  go  throogh  with  joor  father.  And,  of  course,  70a 
oonld  get  all  these  things  afterwards.** 

^  has  no  right  to  treat  me  in  such  a  way.  And  if  he  would  not 
giTe  me  any  money  himsdf,  -he  should  have  let  me  have  some  of  my  own«*' 

^  Ah,  my  dear,  that  was  Mr.  6aaebee*s  fault.** 

**  I  don't  care  whose  fault  it  was.    It  certainly  was  not  mine.    I  wonH 
have  him  to  tell  me'*~him  was  intended  to  signify  Adolphua  Ccosbie— 
that  he  had  to  pay  for  my  wedding'olothes.** 
Of  course  not  that,  my  dear.** 

**No;  nor  yet  for  the  things  whidi  I  wanted  immediately.  Fd  mudi 
rather  go  and  tell  him  at  once  that  the  marriage  must  be  put  off.*' 

Alexandrina  of  course  carried  her  point,  the  countess  reflecting  with  a 
maternal  devotion  equal  almost  to  that  of  the  pelican,  that  the  earl  could 
not  do  more  than  kill  her.  So  the  things  were  ordered  as  Alexandrina 
chose  to  order  them,  and  the  countess  desired  that  the  bills  might  be  sent 
in  to  Mr.  Gaaebee.  Much  self-devotion  had  been  displayed  by  the  mother, 
but  the  mother  thought  that  none  had  been  displayed  by  the  daughter, 
and  therefore  she  had  been  very  cross  with  Alexandrina. 

Ckosbie,  taking  a  chair,  sat  himself  between  them,  and  in  a  very  good- 
humoured  tone  explained  the  little  affair  of  the  bracelet.  "  Your  lady- 
ship's memory  must  have  played  you  false,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  My  memory  is  very  good,"  said  the  countess;  **  very  good  indeed. 
If  Twitch  got  it,  and  didn't  tell  me,  that  was  not  my  fault."  Twitch  was 
her  ]adyahip*8  lady's-maid.  Cioabie,  seeing  how  the  land  lay,  said  nothing 
more  atx>ut  the  toioelet. 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  that  of  Alexandrina. 
They  were  to  be  married  now  in  a  wedc  or  two,  and  such  a  sign  of  love 
nugfat  hare  been  allowed  to  him,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  bride's 
mother.  He  did  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  her  fingers,  but  found  in 
them  none  of  the  soilness  of  a  response.  "  Don't,"  said  Lady  Alexandrina, 
withdrawing  her  hand ;  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the  word 
was  not  sweet  to  his  ears.  He  remembered  at  the  moment  a  osrtun 
scene  which  took  place  one  evening  at  the  htUe  bridge  at  AUington,  and 
Lily's  Toloe^  and  Lily*s  words,  and  lily's  passioD,  as  he  oaresssd  her :  **  Oh, 
my  kff^  my  love,  my  love  1  ** 

My  deer,**  smd  the  oountess,  **  they  know  how  tired  I  am.   I  wcoder 
whether  they  an  going  to  giTd  us  any  tea.**  Whereupon  Ccosbie  rang 
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the  Lcll,  and,  on  rcsumiug  his  choir,  moved  it  a  liulc  farther  away  from 
hia  lady-love. 

Presently  the  tea  was  brought  to  them  by  the  housekeeper's  assistant, 
who  did  not  .'ippear  to  have  made  herself  very  smart  for  the  occiision, 
and  Crosbie  thought  that  he  was  de  trop.  Tliis,  however,  was  a  mistake 
ou  his  part.  As  he  had  been  admitted  into  tljc  family,  fiucli  little  matters 
ivere  no  lunger  subject  of  care.  Two  or  three  months  since,  the  countess 
would  have  fainted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  domestic  appearing  with  a  tea- 
tray  before  Mr.  Crosbie.  Now,  however,  she  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
any  such  consideration.  Crosbie  was  lo  be  admit trd  into  the  family, 
thereby  becoming  entitled  to  certain  ])rivileges, — and  thereby  also  be- 
coming subject  to  certain  domestic  drawbacks.  In  Mrs.  Dale's  little  house- 
hold there  had  been  no  rising  to  grandeur ;  but  then,  also,  there  had 
never  been  any  bathos  of  dirt.  Of  th'iA  also  Crosbie  thought  as  he  eat 
ivith  his  tea  in  his  hand. 

He  soon,  however,  got  himself  away.  When  he  rose  to  go  Alexan- 
drina  also  rose,  and  he  was  permitted  to  press  his  nose  against  her  cheek- 
bone by  way  of  a  salute. 

**  Good-night,  Adolphus,"  said  the  countess,  putting  out  her  hand  to 
him.  "  But  stop  a  minute  ;  I  know  there  is  something  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me.  But  you  will  look  in  as  you  go  to. your  oHice  to-morrow 
morning," 


CHAPTEB  XLL 

DouESTio  Tboubles. 

When  Crosbie  was  making  his  ineffectual  inrpiiry  after  Lady  De  Courcy*s 
bracelet  at  Lambert's,  John  Eames  was  in  the  act  of  entering  Mrs.  Boper'a 
front  door  in  Burton  Crescent. 

**  Oh,  John,  where's  Mr.  Cradcll  ?  "  were  the  first  words  which  greeted 
him,  and  they  were  spoken  by  the  divine  Amelia.  j\ow,  in  her  usual 
practice  of  life,  Amelia  did  not  interest  herself  much  as  to  the  whereabouta 
of  Mr.  Cradell. 

*'  Where's  Caudle  ?  "  said  Eames,  repeating  the  question.  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know.  I  walked  to  the  office  with  him,  but  I  haven't  seen 
him  since.    We  don't  sit  in  the  same  room,  you  know.'* 

"  John  !  "  and  then  she  stopped. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  said  John. 

"John!    That  woman's  off  and  left  her  husband.    As  sure  as  your 
name's  John  Eames,  that  foolish  fellow  has  gone  off  with  her.'* 
Wiiat,  Caudle  ?    I  don't  believe  it." 

"  She  went  out  of  this  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  has 
never  been  back  since."  That,  certainly,  was  only  four  hours  from  the 
present  time,  and  such  an  absence  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
was  but  weak  evidence  on  which  to  charge  a  married  woman  with  the 
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great  nn  of  nmiiiDg  off  with  a  lover.    This  Amelia  fult,  and  thoreft»re 
die  went  on  to  explain.  **  Ue*s  there  upstairs  in  the  diawing-rooin,  the 
Teij  picture  of  dieconsoIateneM.** 
**  Who,— Caudle?" 

''Lupex  13.  He*B  been  drinloDg  a  little,  I*m  afraid ;  but  1ie*s  very 
unhappy,  indeed.  He  had  an  appointment  to  meet  his  wife  here  nt  four 
o'elod^,  and  when  he  came  he  found  her  gone.  He  rushed  up  into  their 
room,  and  now  he  says  she  has  broken  open  a  box  he  had  and  taken  off  all 
his  money." 

**  But  he  never  had  any  money.*' 
He  paid  mother  some  the  day  before  yesterday.** 

**  That's  just  the  reason  he  shouldn't  hare  any  to-day.*' 

^  She  certainly  has  taken  things  she  wouldn't  have  taken  if  8he*d 
merely  gone  out  shopping  or  anything  like  that»  for  Tve  been  up  in  the 
room  and  looked  about  it.  She'd  three  necklaces.  They  weren't  much 
account ;  but  she  must  bare  them  all  on,  or  else  haye  got  them  in  her 
pocket." 

*^  Caudle  has  nerer  gone  off  with  her  in  thai  way.  He  may  be  a 

fcol  " 

"  Oh,  he  is,  you  know.  Tve  nerer  ssen  such  a  fed  about  a  woman  as 
be  has  been.** 

But  he  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  stealing  a  lot  of  trumpery  trinkets, 
or  taking  her  husband's  money.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  it."  Then  Eames  thought  over  the  circumstances  of  the  day, 
and  remembered  that  he  had  certainly  not  seen  Cradell  since  the  morning. 
It  was  that  publio  servant's  practice  to  saunter  into  £ames*s  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  there  consume  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, — in 
spite  of  an  assertion  which  Johnny  had  once  made  as  to  crumbs  of  biscuit 
bathed  in  ink.  But  on  this  special  day  he  had  not  done  SOw  ''I  csn*t 
think  he  has  been  such  a  fool  as  that,"  said  Johnny. 

"  But  he  has,*'  said  Amelia.  It's  dinner-time  now,  and  where  is  he  ? 
Had  he  any  money  lell,  Johnny  ?  '* 

So  interrogated  Eames  disclosed  a  secret  confided  to  him  by  his  friend 
which  no  other  circumstances  would  have  succeeded  in  drsgging  firom  bia 
breast. 

She  borrowed  twelve  pounds  from  him  about  a  fortnight  since,  im- 
mediately after  quarter-day.  And  she  owed  him  money,  too,  before  that." 

"  Oh,  Avhat  a  soft  1 "  exclaimed  Amelia  $  "and  he  hasn't  paid  mother 
a  shilling  for  the  last  two  months !  " 

It  was  his  monjsy,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Boper  got  from  Lnpex  the  day 
before  yesterdi^.  If  so,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  &r  as  she  is  con* 
oemed,  you  know.*' 

*^  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  7  "  said  Amelia,  as  she  went  before  her 
lover  upstairs.  Oh,  John,  what  will  become  of  me  if  ever  you  serve  me 
in  that  way  ?    What  should  I  do  if  you  were  to  go  off  with  another  lady  ?  *• 

**Lupex  hasn't  gone  off,"  said  £ames^  who  hardly  knew  what  to  say 
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when  tlic  matter  was  brought  before  him  with  so  doselj  personal  a 

reference. 

*•  But  it's  the  same  tiling,"  said  Amelia.  "  Hearts  ia  divided.  Hearts 
that  have  been  joined  together  ought  never  to  be  divided  ;  ought  tliey  ?  '* 
And  then  she  huog  upoa  his  arm  just  as  they  got  to  the  drawing-room 
door. 

"  Hearts  and  darts  are  all  my  eye,"  said  Johnny.  "  My  belief  is  that 
a  man  had  better  never  marry  at  alL   How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Lupex  ?  Is 

anything  the  matter  ?  '* 

Mr.  Lupex  was  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  was 
leaning  with  his  head  over  the  back  of  it.  So  despondent  was  he  in  his 
attitude  that  his  head  would  have  fallen  off  and  rolled  on  to  the  floor  had 
it  followed  the  course  Avhich  its  owner  seemed  to  intend  that  it  should 
take.  His  hands  himg  down  also  along  the  back  legs  of  the  chair,  till  his 
fingers  almost  touched  the  ground,  and  altogether  his  appearance  Avas 
pendent,  drooping,  and  wobegone.  Miss  Spruce  was  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  before  her,  and 
Mrs.  Roper  was  standing  on  the  rug  with  a  look  of  severe  virtue  on  her 
brow, — of  virtue  which,  to  judge  by  its  appearance,  was  very  severe.  Nor 
was  its  severity  intended  to  be  exercised  solely  against  Mrs.  Lupex. 
Mrs.  Roper  was  becoming  very  tired  of  ^Ir.  Lupex  also,  and  would  not 
have  been  unhappy  if  he  also  had  run  away, — ^leaTlng  behind  him  so  much 
of  his  property  as  would  have  paid  his  bill. 

Mr.  Lupex  did  not  stir  when  first  addresssd  by  John  Eames,  but  a 
certain  convulsive  movement  was  to  be  seen  on  the  V)ack  of  his  head, 
indicating  that  this  new  arrival  in  the  drawing-room  had  produced  a  fresh 
accession  of  agony.  The  chair,  too,  quivered  under  him,  and  his  fingers 
stretched  themselves  nearer  to  the  groimd  and  shook  themselves. 

Mr.  Lupex,  we're  going  to  dinner  immediately,"  said  Mrs.  Boper* 
"  Mr.  Eames,  where  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Cradell  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Eames. 

"  But  I  know,"  said  Lupex,  jumping  up  and  standing  at  his  full  height, 
while  he  knocked  down  the  chair  which  had  lately  supported  him.  "  The 
traitor  to  domestic  bliss !  I  know.  And  wherever  he  is,  he  has  that 
false  woman  in  his  arms.  Would  he  were  here  1  "  And  as  he  expressed 
the  last  wish  he  went  through  a  motion  with  his  hands  and  arms  which 
seemed  intended  to  signify  that  if  that  unfortunate  young  man  were  in 
the  company  he  would  pull  him  in  pieces  and  double  liim  up,  and  pack 
him  close,  and  then  despatch  his  remains  off,  through  infinite  space,  to 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  "Traitor,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  finished  the 
process.  "  False  traitor  !  Foul  traitor  1  And  she  too  !  "  Then,  as  he 
thought  of  this  sofler  side  of  the  subject,  he  prepared  himself  to  relapse  • 
again  on  to  the  chair.  Finding  it  on  the  groimd  he  had  to  pick  it  up. 
He  did  pick  it  up,  and  once  more  flung  away  his  head  over  the  back 
of  it,  and  stretched  his  finger-nails  almost  down  to  the  carpet. 

"  James,"  said  Mrs.  Boper  to  her  aoDy  who  was  now  in  the  rooni| 
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*  I  think  7oa*d  belter  etftj  with  Kr.  Lopez  while  we  ere  at  dinner.  Come, 
Mise  Spimcei  Tm  rerj  eony  that  joa  should  be  annoyed  by  this  kind 
«f  thing.** 

"it  dont  hurt  me,**  said  Ifiss  Spmee,  preparing  to  leare  the  room. 
«  Tm  only  an  old  womsa.** 

"Annoyed  I**  said  Lnpez,  raising  himself  again  from  his  ehair,  not 
perhaps  altogether  disposed  to  remain  upstairs  while  the  dinner,  for  which 
it  was  intended  that  he  shonld  some  day  pay,  was  bebg  eaten  below. 
« Annojed  I  It  is  a  profound  sorrow  to  me  that  any  lady  should  be 
annoyed  by  my  misfiyrtones.  As  rcgsrds  Miss  Spmoe,  I  look  upon  her 
character  with  profound  Teneration.** 

'* Ton  needn't  mind  me;  Fm  only  an  old  woman,'*  said  Miss  Spmoe. 

"But,  by  hearens,  I  do  miadt"  exclaimed  Lopez;  and  hunying 
forward  he  sdsed  Miss  Spmce  by  the  hand.     I  flhall  always  rcgsrd 

as  entitled  But  the  speolal  privileges  which  Mr.  Lnpez  would 

hare  acooided  to  age  were  never  made  known  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
Mrs.  Boper^s  boatding^house,  for  the  door  of  the  room  was  again  opened 
at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Grsdeli  entered. 

"  Here  yon  are,  old  ftUow,  to  answer  ibr  yourself,**  ssid  Eames. 

Grsddl,  who  had  heard  something  as  he  came  in  at  tiie  front  door, 
but  had  not  heard  that  Lupez  waa  in  the  drawing-room,  made  a  slight 
start  backwards  when  he  saw  that  gentleman's  free.  "  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,**  he  began ; — ^but  he  was  able  to  cany  his  speech  no  Airther* 
Lupez,  droppng  the  hand  cf  the  elderly  lady  whom  he  reretenoed,  was 
upon  him  in  an  instsnt,  and  Gradell  was  shi^ung  beneath  his  grBq>  like 
an  aspen  leaf,— or  rather  not  like  an  aspen  leaf,  unless  an  aspen  kaf 
when  shaken  is  to  be  seen  with  its  eyes  shut^  its  month  open,  and  its 
tongue  hsaging  out. 

"  Come,  I  say,**  ssid  Esmes^  stej^ng  ibrward  to  his  friend*s  assistance ; 
"this  wont  do  at  all,  Mr.  Lupez.  You've  been  drinking.  You'd 
better  wait  till  to-mcrrow  morning,  and  spesk  to  Grsdeli  then.** 

"  To-mctrow  morning,  viper,**  ahouted  Lupez,  still  hdding  his  prey, 
but  koUng  bad^  at  Esmes  over  his  shoulder.  Who  the  viper  was  had 
not  been  desrly  indicated.  "When  will  he  restore  to  me  my  wife? 
When  will  he  restore  to  me  my  honour  7  ** 

"Upon-on-on-on  my—'*  It  was  Ibr  the  moment  in  vain  that  poor 
Mr.  Gradell  endeavoured  to  asseverate  his  innooenoe,  and  to  stake  his 
honour  upon  his  own  puritjr  as  regsrded  BIrs.  Lupez.  Lupez  still  held 
to  his  enemy's  cravat,  though  Eames  had  now  got  him  by  the  arm,  and 
io  fiur  impeded  his  movements  aa  to  hinder  him  from  proceeding  to  any 
graver  attack. 

"Jemima,  Jemima,  Jemima! "  ahouted Mn.  Boper.  "Bun  for  the 
police;  run  ler  the  police  I**  But  Amelia,  who  had  mora  presence  of 
mind  then  her  mother,  stopped  Jemima  as  she  was  making  to  one  of  the 
front  windows.  "  Keep  whera  yon  are,**  said  Amelia.  "They'll  come 
^uiet  in  a  minute  or  two."  And  Amelia  no  doubt  was  right   Calling  ibr 
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the  police  when  there  is  a  row  in  the  house  is  Kke  summoning  the  water- 
eogines  when  the  soot  is  on  fire  in  the  kitchen  chimney.  In  such  cases 
good  management  will  allow  the  soot  to  bum  itsell'  out,  without  aid  from 
the  water-engines.  In  the  present  instance  the  police  were  not  called  in, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  presence  would  not  have  been 
ad?antageous  to  any  of  the  party^. 

"  Upon-my-honour — I  know  nothing  about  her,"  were  the  first  words 
vrhich  Cradell  was  able  to  articuhUei  when  Lupez,  under  £amea*8  per- 
suasion, at  last  relaxed  his  hold. 

Lupcx  turned  round  to  Miss  Spruce  with  a  sardonic  grin.  "  You 
hear  his  words, — this  enemy  to  domestic  bliak^Hsy  hat  msLD^  tell  me 
whithor  you  have  conveyed  my  wife  1  " 

"If  you  were  to  give  me  the  Bank  of  England  I  don't  know/'  said 
Cradell. 

"  And  Fm  sure  he  does  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hoperi  whose  suspicions 
sgainst  Cradell  were  beginning  to  subside.  But  as  her  suspicions  suh- 
lidedy  her  respect  for  him  decreased.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  Miss 
Spruce,  and  with  Amelia,  and  with  Jemima.  They  had  all  thought 
him  to  be  a  great  fool  for  running  away  with  Mrs.  Lupex,  but  now  they 
were  beginning  to  think  him  a  poor  creature  because  he  had  not  done  so. 
Had  he  committed  that  active  folly  he  would  have  been  an  interesting  fooL 
But  now,  if,  as  they  all  suspected,  he  knew  no  more  about  Mrs.  Lupex 
than  tliL^y  did,  he  would  be  a  fool  without  any  qpeoial  interest  whatever. 

*^  Of  course  he  doesn't,"  said  Eames* 
No  more  than  I  do,"  said  Amelia. 

"  His  very  looks  show  him  innocent|*'  said  Mrs.  Soper 

«  Lideed  they  do,"  said  Miss  Spruce. 

Lupez  turned  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  thus  defended  the  msn 
whom  he  suspected,  and  shook  his  head  at  each  assertion  that  was  made. 

And  if  he  doesn't  know  who  does?  "  he  asked.  Haven't  I  seen  it  all 
for  the  last  three  months  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  oreature 
such  as  she,  used  to  domestic  comforts  all  her  life,  should  have  gone  off 
in  this  way,  at  dinner-time,  taking  with  her  my  property  and  all  her 
jewels,  and  that  nobody  should  have  instigated  her ;  nobody  assisted  her  I 
Is  that  a  Rtnry  to  tell  to  such  a  man  as  mel  Yott  may  tell  it  to  the 
marines! "  Mr.  Lupcx,  as  he  made  this  speech,  was  walking  about  the 
room,  and  as  he  finished  it  he  threw  his  pocket-handkerchief  with 
violence  on  to  the  floor.  "1  know  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Roper,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  what  steps  to  take.  I  shall  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer  to-morrow  morning."  Then  he  picked  up  his  handkerchief  and 
walked  down  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  it?  "  said  Karnes  to  his  friend, 
having  run  upstairs  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  to  him  while  be 
washed  his  hands. 

What, — about  Maria?  I  don't  know  where  she  Is,  if  yoa  mean 

that." 
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Of  oonne  I  mean  that  Wliat  else  ahould  I  mean  ?  And  what 
makes  jou  eall  her  Ham  ?  ** 

It  is  wrong.  I  admit  it's  ifrong.  The  word  will  oome  out,  joa 
hnow.'* 

«  Will  come  onti  Til  tell  70a  what  it  is,  old  fellow,  70a*]!  get 
yoandf  into  a  mess,  and  all  for  nothing.  That  fellow  will  hare  70a  up 
befiire  the  police  ibr  stealipg  his  things—^*' 

"Bnt,  Johnn7  *» 

I  know  an  about  it.  Of  course  70a  hsYC  not  stolen  them,  and  of 
come  there  was  nothing  to  steaL  But  if  70U  go  on  caUing  her  Maria 
7oa'U  find  that  he'll  have  a  pull  on  70U.  Men  don*t  call  other  men's 
wires  names  ibr  nothing." 

<'0f  oouzso  weVe  been  fiiends,"  said  Cradelly  who  rather  liked  this 
Tiew  of  the  matter. 

Yes, — joa  hare  been  ftiends  I  She's  diddled  70U  out  of  7our  monejTf 
and  that's  tiie  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  And  now,  if  jou  go  on 
showing  off  7onr  fUendship,  you'll  be  done  out  of  more  money.  You're 
making  an  aas  of  70urBdf.  That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

"And  what  haye  you  made  of  7onr8elf  with  that  girl?  There  are 
worse  asses  than  I  am  yet,  Master  Johnn7."  Eames,  as  he  had  no  answer 
resd7  to  this  counter  attack,  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs.  Cradell 
soon  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the7  were  all  eating  their  dinner 
together  at  Mrs.  Boper's  hospitable  table. 

Immediatel7  after  dinner  Lupez  took  himself  away,  and  the  eon- 
Tersation  i^stairs  became  general  on  the  subject  of  the  lad7's  departure. 

"If  I  was  him  I'd  never  ask  a  question  about  her,  but  let  her  go,'* 
said  Amelia. 

**  Yes ;  and  then  haye  all  her  bills  following  70U,  whererer  70U  went," 
said  Amelia'a  brother. 

"  Td  sooner  haye  her  bills  thsn  herself,"  said  Eames. 

"  M7  belief  is,  that  she's  been  an  ill-used  woman,"  said  Cradell.  "  If 
she  had  a  husband  that  she  could  respect  and  have  loTcd,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  she  would  hare  been  a  charming  woman." 

"  She's  eret7  bit  as  bad  as  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Boper. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  70U,  Mrs.  Boper,"  continued  ihe  ladT's  champion. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  understand  her  position  better  than  any  one  here, 
and  " 

"  Then  that'a  just  what  yon  ought  not  to  do,  Mr.  Giadell,"  ssid  Mrs. 
Boper.  And  now  the  lady  of  the  house  spoke  out  her  mind  with  much 
maternal  dignity  and  with  some  fominine  severity.  "That's  just  what  a 
young  man  like  you  has  no  business  to  know.  What's  a  married  woman 
like  that  to  you,  or  yon  to  her;  or  what  hare  you  to  do  with  under- 
standing her  position  7  When  you're  a  wife  of  your  own,  if  erer  you 
do  hare  one,  you'll  find  you'll  hare  trouble  enough  then  without  anybody 
else  interfering  with  yon.  Not  but  what  I  beliere  you're  innocent  as 
a  lamb  about  Mrs.  Lupez ;  that  is,  as  iar  as  any  harm  goes.  But  you're 
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got  yoQXfdf  into  iH  thli  troiible  bj  meddling,  and  mu  like  enongli  to  get 
yourself  eboked  upstairs  by  tbat  man.  And  wbo*e  to  wonder  wben  you 
go  on  pretending  to  be  in  lore  witb  a  woman  in  tbat  way,  and  abe  old 
enongb  to  be  your  motber?  Wbat  would  your  mamma  say  if  abe  taw 
you  at  it?" 

"Ha,  ba,  bat "  laugbed  CiadeU. 

"It*8  all  yery  well  your  laughing,  but  I  bate  sueb  folly.  If  I  see  a 
young  man  in  lore  witb  a  young  woman,  I  respect  bim  ibr  it  ;**  and  tben 
sbe  lodged  at  Jdmny  Eames.  I  respect  bim  for  it,— eren  tbough  he  may 
now  and  tben  do  ibinga  as  be  abonldn't.  Tbey  most  of  *em  doea  that. 
But  to  see  a  young  man  tike  you,  Mr.  Gradell,  dangling  after  an  old 
married  woman,  wbo  doesn't  know  bow  to  bebaTe  berself;  and  all  just 
becanae  sbe  lets  bim  to  do  it ; — ugh ! — an  old  broomstick  iritb  a  petticoat 
on  would  do  just  as  weU  I  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  it,  and  ibat*s  tbe  troth 
of  it   I  don*t  call  it  manly ;  and  it  ain't  manly,  is  it,  Miss  Spmoe?  " 

"  Of  oourse  I  know  notbiog  about  it,"  said  die  lady  to  whom  tbe 
appeal  waa  tbua  made.  But  a  young  gentleman  dionld  keep  bimsdf  to 
bimself  till  tbe  time  comes  for  bim  to  speak  out,— begging  your  pardon  aU 
tbe  same,  Mr.  GradeU." 

don't  aee  wbat  a  married  woman  sbould  want  witb  any  one  aiker 
ber  but  ber  own  busband,"  said  Amelia. 

And  periaape  not  alwqrs  tbat,"  said  Jcihn  Eames. 

It  waa  about  an  bour  after  tbia  wben  tbe  ftont-door  bell  was  rung, 
and  a  scream  from  Jemima  announced  to  tbem  all  tbat  acme  critical 
moment  bad  aniTed.  Amelia,  jumping  up,  opened  tbe  door,  and  tbea 
tbe  mstle  of  a  woman'a  dress  waa  beard  on  tbe  lower  stairs.  «  Ob,  lawn, 
ma'am,  you  bave  given  us  sicb  a  turn,"  said  Jemima.  "  We  all  thought 
yon  waa  run  away." 

"  It's  Mrs.  Lupcx,"  said  Amelia.  And  in  two  minutes  more  tbat  ill« 
used  lady  was  in  tbe  room. 

Well,  my  dears,"  said  sbe,  gaily,  "  I  hope  nobody  bas  waited  dinner." 

''No  I  we  didn't  wait  dinner,"  said  Mrs. Boper,  Tery  gravely. 

"And  wbere's  my  Orson?  Didn*t  be  dine  at  home?  1^.  GradeDy 
will  you  obtige  me  by  taking  my  shawl?  But  petbaps  you  bad  bettor 
not.  People  are  so  censorious ;  ain't  tbey.  Miss  Spruoe  ?  Bfr.  Eamea 
shall  do  it;  and  everybody  knows  that  tbat  will  be  quite  safe.  Won't  it, 
Miss  Amelia?" 

Quite,  I  sbould  think,"  said  Amelia.  And  Mrs.  Lupex  knew  tbat 
abe  was  not  to  look  for  an  ally  in  tbat  quarter  on  the  present  occasioiw 
Sames  got  up  to  take  the  shawl,  and  Mrs.  Lupez  went  on. 

«  And  didn't  Orson  dine  at  home  ?  Perhaps  they  kept  bim  down  al 
tfie  theatre.  But  I're  been  thinking  all  day  what  fun  it  would  be  when 
be  thought  bia  bbd  was  flown." 

*<He  did  dine  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Boper;  **and  be  didn't  seem  to 
like  it   There  wasn't  much  fun,  I  can  assure  you." 

Ah,  wasn't  there^  though?  I  beUere  that  man  would  like  to  bare 
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ne  tied  to  bis  bntton-liole.  I  came  $etm  m  few  friendly— lady  friendsi 
Mr.  Gradel],  though  two  of  lihem  had  their  hubands ;  so  we  mado  a  party 
and  just  went  down  to  Hampton  Court.  So  my  genUeman  haa  gone 
a^iD,  haa  he?  That*a  what  I  get  for  gadding  about  myael^  lfln*t  it, 
Miaa  aprace?'* 

Hn.  Koper,  as  ahe  went  to  bed  that  night,  made  np  her  mind  that, 
v^iaterer  might  be  the  coat  and  trouble  of  doing  so,  ahe  would  kae  no 
fiirther  time  in  getting  rid  of  her  nuuxied  gueata. 


OHAPTBB  XLII. 

LiLY*s  Bedside. 

Lilt  DAU*a  constitation  vraa  good,  and  her  reooyery  was  retarded  by  no 
tehipae  or  lingering  debility;  but,  nevertheleasi  ahe  was  forced  to  keep 
her  bed  fbae  many  days  after  the  ferer  had  left  her.  During  all  this  period 
Br.  Orafta  came  erery  day.  It  waa  in  Tain  that  Mra.  Dale  b^ged  him 
not  to  do  ao ;  telliog  him  in  aimple  words  that  ahe  felt  henelf  bound  not 
to  aco^  from  him  all  thia  continuadon  of  hia  nnremunerated  laboun 
BOW  that  the  abaolnte  neoenity  fbr  them  waa  orer.  He  auawered  her 
only  by  little  jokes,  or  did  not  answer  her  at  all;  but  adU  he  came  daily, 
almoat  alwaya  at  the  nme  hour,  juat  aa  the  day  waa  waning,  so  that 
he  eould  ait  for  s  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  duaki  and  then  xide  home  to 
Gueatwick  in  the  datk.  At  thia  time  Bdl  had  been  admitted  into  her 
^ater'a  xoomi  and  aha  would  alwaya  meet  Dr.  Orofta  at  Lily*a  bedaide  $ 
but  ahe  nerer  aat  with  him  alone,  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  ofoed 
her  hia  lore  widi  half-artioulated  worda,  and  ahe  had  declined  it  with 
worda  alao  half  articulated.  She  had  aeen  him  alone  aince  tiiat,  on  the 
Btaiia,  or  atanding  in  the  hall,  but  ahe  had  not  remained  with  him,  talking 
to  him  after  her  old  ftahion,  and  no  ftirther  word  of  hia  lore  had  been 
qxjken  in  apeech  either  half  or  wholly  articulate. 

Nor  had  Bell  wgdkm  of  what  had  pasaed  to  any  one  else.  Lily  would 
probably  ha;re  told  both  her  mother  and  aiater  instantly;  but  then  no 
Buch  aoene  aa  that  which  had  taken  place  with  Bell  would  haTe  been 
poaable  with  LUy.  In  whatever  way  the  matter  might  have  gone  with 
her,  there  would  certainly  hare  beoi  aome  clear  tale  to  tell  when  the 
interview  waa  over.  She  would  hate  known  whether  or  no  ahe  loved  the 
man,  or  could  lore  him,  and  would  hare  given  liim  some  true  and  intel- 
ligiUe  anawer.  Bell  had  not  done  ao,  but  had  given  him  an  anawer  which, 
if  true,  was  not  intelligible,  and  if  intelligible  waa  not  true.  And  yet, 
when  dbe  had  gone  away  to  think  over  what  had  paased,  ahe  had  been 
happy  and  aatiafied,  and  almoat  triumphant.  She  had  nerer  yet  asked 
heradf  whether  ahe  expected  anything  ftirther  from  Dr.  Grofta,  nor  what 
that  aomething  ftirther  might  be, — and  yet  she  waa  happy  I 

Lily  had  now  become  pert  and  aau^  in  her  bed,  t^ng  upon  herself 
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the  little  airs  whicli  are  allowed  to  a  conyaletcent  invalid  as  eompensataon 
for  previous  suffering  and  restraint.  She  pretended  to  much  anxiety  en 
the  subject  of  her  dinner,  and  declared  that  she  would  go  out  on  such  or 
audi  a  daj,  let  Dr.  Crofts  be  as  imperiooa  aa  he  nujght.  He's  an  old 
savage,  after  all/'  she  said  to  her  sister,  one  erening,  after  he  was  gone^ 
and  just  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them." 

I  do  not  know  who  the  rest  of  them  are,"  said  Bell,  "  but  at  any 
rate  he's  not  very  old." 

<^  You  know  what  I  mean.  He*s  juBt  as  gmmpy  as  Dr.  Gruffen,  and 
thinks  ereiybody  is  to  do  what  he  telJa  thenu  Of  conne,  you  take  hia 
part." 

**  And  of  course  you  ought,  seeing  how  good  he  has  been." 

"  And  of  course  I  should,  to  anybody  but  you.   I  do  like  to  abase 

him  to  you." 

«  Lily,  Lily  !  " 

"  So  I  do.    It's  so  hard  to  knock  any  fire  out  of  you,  that  when  one 
docs  find  the  place  where  the  flint  lies,  one  can*t  help  hammering  at  it. 
What  did  he  mean  hy  snying  that  I  shoakln*t  get  Hp  on  Sunday  7  Of 
eonrse  I  shall  get  up  if  I  like  it." 
"  Not  if  mamma  asks  you  not  ?  " 
Oh,  but  she  won't,  unless  he  interferes  and  dictates  to  her.  Oh,  BeU, 
what  n  tyrant  he  would  be  if  he  were  married  i " 
Would  he?" 

And  how  submiauTe  yon  would  be,  if  you  were  his  wife  !  It's  a 
thousand  pities  that  yon  are  not  in  Ioyo  with  each  other that  is,  if 

you  are  not." 

Lily,  I  thought  that  there  was  a  promise  between  us  about  that," 
"Ahl  but  that  was  in  other  days.  Things  are  all  altered  since  that 
promise  was  given, — all  the  workl  has  been  altered."  And  as  she 
said  this  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  changed,  and  it  had  become  almost 
sad.  ''I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  be  allowed  now  to  speak  about  any- 
thing I  please." 

You  shall,  if  it  pleases  you,  my  pet** 

You  see  how  it  is,  Bell;  I  can  never  again  have  anything  of  my  own 

to  talk  about." 

"Oh,  my  darling,  do  not  say  that." 
But  it  is  so,  Bell ;  and  why  not  say  it  ?   Do  yon  think  I  never  say 
it  to  myself  in  the  hours  when  I  am  all  alone^  thinking  over  it— thinking, 
thinking,  thinking.   You  must  not,-^you  must  not  grudge  to  let  me  talk 
of  it  sometimea." 

"  I  will  not  grudge  you  anything; — only  I  cannot  believe  that  it  must 
be  so  always.** 

"  Ask  yourself,  Bell,  how  it  would  be  with  yon.   But  I  sometimes 
fiiucy  that  you  measure  me  differently  from  yourself." 
"  Indeed  I  do,  for  I  know  how  much  better  you  are.** 
<*I  am  not  so  much  better  as  to  be  ever  able  to  fotget  all  that.  I 
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know  I  new  iball  do  lo.  I  hare  made  up  mj  nund  aboat  U  dearly 
and  with  an  absdnti  oertainly.*' 

**L07,  Idfy,  JAty  t  pray  do  not  uj  eo.** 

'^Bnl  I  do  laj  it  And  yet  I  hare  not  been  Teiy  mopiah  and 
melancholy ;  hare  I,  Bdl?  I  do  think  I  deserve  some  little  eiedity 
and  yet»  I  dedare^  yoa  won*t  alloir  me  the  lesat  priTilege  in  the  world.** 

«  What  privikge  would  yoa  wish  me  to  give  yoa?  " 

««To  talk  about  Br,  GroAs.** 

**Lily,  yoa  are  a  wieked,  wicked  tyrant*'  And  Bell  leaned  over 
her,  and  fell  opon  her,  and  kissed  her,  hiding  her  own  ftoe  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening.  After  that  it  esme  to  be  an  accepted  ondeiatandiag 
between  them  that  Bell  was  not  altogether  indiiferent  to  Dr.  Crofts. 

*^  Ton  heard  what  he  ssid,  my  dsrliqg,"  lira.  Dale  said  the  next  day^ 
as  the  three  were  in  the  room  together  after  Dr.  Crofts  was  gone* 
Mrs.  Dale  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Bell  on  ihe  other, 
while  Lily  was  scolding  them  both.    ^Yoa  can  get  np  for  an  hour 
or  two  to-monow,  but  he  thinks  yoa  had  better  not  go  out  of  the  room.** 
What  would  be  ihe  good  of  that,  mamma  7  I  am  so  tired  of  looking 
always  at  the  ssme  paper  It  is  sudi  a  tiresome  psper.  It  makes  one 
oount  the  psttem  over  and  over  again.  I  wonder  how  you  ever  csn  live  here.* 
rve  got  used  to  it,  you  see.** 
^'I  never  esn  get  used  to  that  sort  of  thing;  but  go  on  coonting,  and 
counting,  and  counting.   I'll  tell  you  what  I  ihould  like;  and  Tm  sure  it 
would  be  the  best  thing,  too." 

And  what  would  you  like  7  **  said  BelL 
''Just  to  get  up  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  go  to  church  as 
tboui^  nothing  had  hi^ypened.  TheOt  when  Dr.  CroAs  came  in  the 
eventngt  you  would  tell  him  I  was  down  at  the  school.** 
I  wouldn't  quite  advise  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
H  would  give  him  such  a  delightM  stsrt  And  when  he  found  I 
didn*t  die  inunediately,  as  of  course  I  ought  to  do  accoidiiig  to  rule,  he 
would  be  ao  dii^gusted.** 

«*ItwonldbeTei7ungratefu], tossy  thelesstofit,**  saidBeU. 
''No,  it  wouldn't,  a  bit  He  needn't  come,  unless  he  likes  it.  And  I 
don't  believe  he  comes  to  see  me  at  alL  It's  all  veiy  well,  mamma,  your 
looking  in  that  way;  but  Vm  sore  it's  true.  And  Til  teU  you  what  Til 
do,  ni  pretend  to  be  bad  again,  otherwise  the  poor  man  will  be  robbed  of 
his  only  happinesst** 

"I  suppose  we  must  aUow  her  to  say  what  she  likes  till  she  gets  well," 
asid  Mrs.  Dale,  laughiug.  It  was  now  nesrly  dark,  and  Mrs.  Dsle  did  not 
see  that  Bell's  hand  had  crept  under  the  beddotbes^  and  taken  hold  of  that 
of  her  dster.  "It*s  true,  mamma,**  contmued  Lily,  "and  I  defy  her  to 
deny  it  I  would  foigive  him  Ibr  keying  me  in  bed  if  he  would  only 
make  her  iall  in  love  with  him.** 

"  She  has  made  a  bargain,  mamma,**  said  Belli  "that  ahe  ia  to  say 
whatever  she  likes  till  die  gets  wdL** 
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I  nm  to  say  whatever  I  like  always ;  that  was  the  bargaiQy  and  I  mean 
to  stand  to  it." 

On  the  following  Sunday  Lily  did  get  up,  but  did  not  leave  her 
mother's  bedroom.  There  she  was,  seated  in  tljat  half-dignilied  and  half- 
luxurious  state  which  belongs  to  the  first  getting  up  of  an  invalid,  wlicn 
Dr.  Croftij  cidled.  There  she  had  eaten  her  tiny  bit  of  roast  mutton,  and 
had  called  her  mother  a  stingy  eld  creature,  because  she  would  not  permit 
another  morsel  ;  and  there  she  had  drunk  her  half  glass  of  port  wine, 
pretending  that  it  waa  Very  bad,  and  twice  worse  than  the  doctor's  physic; 
and  there,  Sunday  though  it  was,  she  had  fully  enjoyed  the  last  hour  of 
daylight,  reading  that  exquisite  new  novel  which  had  just  completed 
itself,  amidst  the  jarring  criticisms  of  the  youth  and  age  of  the  reading  public. 

**  I  am  quite  sure  she  was  right  in  accepting  him,  Bell,"  she  said, 
putting  down  the  book  as  the  light  was  fading,  and  bi^inning  to  praise 
the  story. 

**It  was  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Bell.  "It  always  is  right  in  the 
novels.    That's  why  I  dou  t  like  them.    They  are  too  SAveet.** 

**  That's  why  I  do  like  them,  because  tin  y  are  so  sweet.  A  sermon  is 
not  to  tell  you  what  you  are,  but  what  you  ought  to  be;  and  a  novel 
should  tell  you  not  what  you  are  to  get,  but  what  you'd  like  to  get." 

"  If  so,  then,  I'd  go  back  to  the  old  school,  and  have  the  heroine 
really  a  heroine,  walking  all  the  way  up  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and 
falling  among  thieves ;  or  else  nursing  a  wounded  hero,  and  describing  the 
battle  from  the  window.  We've  got  tired  of  that;  or  else  the  people  who 
write  can't  do  it  now-a-days.   But  if  we  are  to  have  real  life,  let  it  be  real." 

"  No,  Bell,  no  !  "  said  Lily.  "  Real  life  sometimes  is  so  painful."  Then 
her  sister,  in  a  moment,  was  down  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  kissing  her 
hand  and  caressing  her  knees,  and  praying  that  the  wound  might  be  healed. 

On  that  morning  Lily  had  succeeded  in  inducing  her  sister  to  tell  her 
all  that  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Crofts.  All  that  had  been  Siiid  by  herself  also, 
Bell  had  intended  to  tell;  but  when  she  came  to  this  part  of  the  story,  her 
account  was  very  lame.  "  I  don't  think  I  said  anything,"  she  said.  *'  But 
silence  always  gives  consent.  He'll  know  that,"  Lily  had  rejoined.  "No, 
he  will  not;  my  silence  didn't  give  any  consent;  I'm  sure  of  that.  And 
he  didn't  think  that  it  did."  "But  you  didn't  mean  to  refuse  him?** 
"I  think  I  did.  1  don't  think  I  knew  what  I  meant;  and  it  was  safer, 
therefore,  to  look  no,  than  to  look  yes.  If  I  didn't  say  it,  I'm  sure  I  looked 
it.**  "  But  you  wouldn't  refuse  him  now  ?  "  asked  Lil}'.  "  I  don't  know," 
Kiiid  Bell.  "  It  seems  as  though  I  should  want  years  to  make  up  my  mind  j 
and  he  won't  ask  me  again." 

Bell  was  still  at  her  sister's  feet,  caressing  them,  and  praying  with  all 
her  heart  that  that  wound  uiii^hL  be  healed  in  due  time,  when  Mrs.  Dale 
came  in  and  announced  the  doctor's  daily  visit.    "  Then  I'll  go,"  siiid  Bell. 

**  Indeed  you  won't,"  aii'id  Lily.  "  He's  coming  simply  to  make  a 
morning  call,  and  nobody  need  run  away.  Now,  Dr.  Crofts,  you  need  not 
come  and  stand  over  me  with  your  watch,  for  I  won't  let  you  touch  my 
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luuid  except  to  shake  hands  with  m« ;  "  and  then  she  held  her  hand  oat  to 
Iiim.    "  And  all  you'll  know  of  mj  toiigiie  yoa*lllMm  from  the  ■ooiid.** 
"  I  don't  cne  in  the  least  for  your  too^e.** 

I  dare  aay  not,  and  yet  you  may  tome  of  theae  daya.  I  can  apeak 
ont,  if  I  like  it;  can't  I,  maninm?'* 

I  should  think  Dr.  CroiVa  knowa  that  by  thia  time,  my  dear." 

I  don*t  knov.  There  are  some  things  gentlemen  are  veiy  slow  to 
learn.  Bat  you  most  ait  down,  Dr.  Crofls,  and  make  yoiiraelf  comfortable 
and  polite;  Ibr  you  must  understand  that  yoa  are  not  nuater  here  any 
longer.    Fm  out  of  bed  now,  and  your  reign  is  over." 

"  That's  the  gntitqde  of  the  world  all  through,"  said  Mia.  Dale. 

Who  ia  eirer  grateful  to  a  doctor  7  He  only  eniet  yon  that  he 
may  triumph  over  some  other  doctor,  and  declare^  as  he  goes  by 
Dr.  Grufieu'i  door,  'Ther^  had  sho  called  you  in,  she'd  have  been 
dead  before  now;  or  else  would  have  been  ill  for  twelve  montba.'  Don't 
you  jump  ibr  joy  when  Dr.  Grufien's  patients  die  7  " 

"  Of  course  I  do, — out  in  the  market-place^  so  that  everybody  shall 
iee  me,"  said  the  doctor. 

Lily,  how  can  you  say  such  shocking  things  ?"  said  her  sister. 
Then  the  doctor  did  sit  down,  and  they  were  all  very  cosy  together 
over  the  fire,  talking  about  things  which  were  not  medical,  or  only  half 
medical  in  their  appliance.  By  degrees  the  conversation  came  round  to 
Mrs.  E;inieH  and  to  John  Eames.  Two  or  three  days  since  Crofts  had 
told  ;Mrs.  Dale  of  that  affair  at  the  railway  station,  of  which  up  to  that 
time  she  had  heard  nothing.  Mrs.  Dale,  when  she  was  assured  that  young 
Eames  had  given  Crosbie  a  tremendous  thrashing, — the  tidings  of  the 
affair  whicli  had  got  tliemselves  substantiated  at  Guestwick  so  described 
the  nature  of  the  encounter, — could  not  witliliold  some  meed  of  applause. 

**  Dear  boy  I  "  she  said,  almost  involuntarily.  "  Dear  boy  1  It  came 
from  the  honestncsa  of  his  heart ! "  And  then  she  gave  special  injunc- 
tions to  tlie  doctor, — injunctions  which  were  surely  unnecessaiyi— that  no 
word  of  tlie  matter  should  be  whispered  before  Lily. 

"  I  was  at  the  manor,  yesterday,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  tlie  earl  would 
talk  about  nothing  but  Master  Johnny.  He  says  he's  the  finest  fellow 
going."  Whereupon  ]\Irs.  Dale  touched  him  with  her  foot,  fearing  that 
the  conversation  n^ght  be  led  away  in  the  direction  of  Johnny's 
prowess. 

*'  I  am  so  ghid,"  said  Lily,  "  I  always  knew  that  they'd  find  John 
out  at  last." 

**  And  Lady  Julia  is  just  as  fond  of  him,"  said  the  doctor. 

**  Dear  me ! "  said  Lily.    "  Suppose  they  were  to  make  up  a  match  1 " 

*'  Lily,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd?" 

"Let  me  see;  what  relation  would  he  be  to  us?  He  would  cer- 
tainly be  Bernard's  uncle,  and  uncle  Christopher's  half  brother-ia-law. 
Wouldn't  it  be  odd  ?  " 

It  would  rather,"  said  Mis.  Dale. 
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"  I  hope  he'll  be  civil  to  Bernard.  Don't  yofO,  Bell?  Is  he  to  giTA 
up  the  Income-tax  Office,  Dr.  GroA»7" 

<'  I  didn't  hear  that  that  WW  Settled  yet"  And  eo  thej  went  on 
talking  about  John  Eames. 

"  Joking  apart,"  said  Lily,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  Lord  De  Gaest  htf 
taken  him  by  the  hand.  Not  that  I  think  an  earl  is  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  because  it  shows  that  people  are  banning  to  understand 
that  he  has  got  something  in  him.  I  always  said  that  they  who  laughed 
at  John  would  see  him  hold  up  his  head  jet.**  All  which  words  sank 
deep  into  Mrs.  Dale's  mind.  If  only,  in  some  coming  time,  her  pet  might 
be  taught  to  love  this  new  yomg  hero  I  But  then  would  not  that  last 
heroic  deed  of  hie  militate  most  strongly  against  anj  possibility  of  aach 
lore  I 

And  now  I  may  as  well  be  going,*'  said  the  doctor,  rising  from  his 
chair.   At  this  time  Bell  had  lefl  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Dale  was  still  there. 
"  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  eipeoially  this  erenipg,**  said  Lily* 

•*  Why  especially  this  evening  ?" 

«  Because  it  will  be  the  last.  Sit  down  again,  Doctor  Crofts.  Fve  got 
a  little  speech  to  make  to  yon.  I've  been  preparing  it  all  the  momiqg, 
and  you  must  give  me  an  opportanity  of  speaking  it." 

"Pll  come  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I'll  hear  it  then." 

''But  I  choose,  air,  that  yon  should  hesr  it  now.  Am  I  not  to  be 
obeyed  when  I  first  get  up  on  to  my  ovm  throne?  Dear,  dear  Dr.  (^rofts^ 
how  am  I  to  thank  yon  ibr  all  that  you  have  done  7  " 

How  are  any  of  us  to  thank  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

*'  I  hate  thanks,"  said  the  doctor.  "  One  kind  glance  of  the  ey^  is 
worth  them  all,  and  Vre  had  many  such  in  this  house." 

**  Tou  have  our  hearts'  love,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mxa.  Dale. 

**  God  bless  yon  all  I**  said  he,  as  he  prepared  to  go. 

"  Bat  I  haven't  made  my  speech  yet,"  said  Lily.  *'  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
wi^tmMj  you  must  go  away,  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it.  It*s  very 
improper,  is  it  not,  turning  you  out,  but  it  shall  only  take  three  minutes.'* 
Then  Mrs.  Dale,  with  some  little  joking  word,  left  the  room ;  but,  as  she 
left  it,  her  mind  was  haidly  at  ease.  Ought  she  to  have  gone,  leaving  it 
to  Lily'a  discretion  to  say  what  words  she  might  think  fit  to  Dr.  Crofts  T 
Hitherto  she  had  never  doubted  her  daughters,— not  even  their  discretion ; 
and  therefore  it  had  been  natural  to  her  to  go  when  she  was  bidden.  Bat 
as  she  went  downstairs  she  had  her  doubts  whether  she  was  right  or  no. 

**  Dr.  Crofts,"  said  Lily  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  Sit  down  there, 
close  to  me.  I  want  to  nsk  yon  a  question.  What  was  it  you  sud  to 
Bell  when  yoa  were  alone  wiUi  her  the  other  evening  in  the  parlour?  ** 

The  doctor  sat  for  a  Bumient  without  answering,  and  Lily,  who  was 
watching  him  closely,  could  sec  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  he  had  been 
startled, — had  almost  shuddered  as  the  qoestion  was  asked  him. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  lier  ?"  and  he  repeated  her  words  in  a  veiy  loW 
vc^ee.     I  asked  her  if  she  could  love  me^  and  be  my  wife." 
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"  And  what  aniwer  did  she  make  to  yoaf " 
What  answer  did  ahe  make  7   She  aimpljr  reftued  me.** 
No^  no^  no ;  don  t  beUere  her,  Dr.  Grofta.   It  waa  not  lo; — think 
it  waa  not  so.   Mind  yon,  I  can  aajr  nothing  aa  coming  irom  her.  She 
has  not  told  me  her  own  mind.  But  if  yon  really  love  her,  she  will  be 
mad  to  reftiae  yon.** 

"  I  do  lore  her,  Lily;  thai  at  any  rate  is  true.** 

'*  Then  go  to  her  again.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  now.  I  cannot 
afiord  to  lose  soch  a  brother  aa  you  would  be.  I  love  yon  ao  dearly  tlial 
I  cannot  spare  yon.  And  she, — think  she*!!  learn  to  lore  you  as  you 
would  wish  to  be  loTod.  You  know  her  nature,  Low  silent  she  ia,  and 
averse  to  talk  about  herself  She  has  confessed  nothing  to  me  but  this, 
•^thnt  you  spoke  to  her  and  took  her  by  surprise.  Are  we  to  have 
another  chance  7  I  know  how  wrong  I  am  to  ask  such  a  question.  But, 
after  all,  is  not  the  truth  the  best  7  " 

"  Another  chance  I** 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  think  she  is  worthy  to  be  your  w  ife. 
I  do^  indeed;  and  if  so,  she  must  be  very  worthy.  You  won't  tell  of  me^ 
will  you  now,  doctor  ?  " 

"No;  I  won't  tcU  of  you.** 

**  And  you'll  try  again  ?  '* 

«  Yes;  rU  try  again." 
God  bless  you,  my  brother  I  I  hope,— >I  hope  you'll  be  my  brother." 
Then,  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  once,  more,  she  raised  her  head 
towards  him,  and  he,  stooping  down,  kissed  her  forehead.  Make 
mamma  oome  to  me^**  were  the  laat  words  she  apoke  as  he  went  out  at 
the  door. 

"  So  you've  made  your  ipeeeh,'*  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
"  Yes,  mamma." 

*'  I  hope  it  waa  a  diaoreet  speech." 

"  I  hope  it  was,  mamma.  But  it  has  made  me  so  tired,  and  I  bdievd 
rU  go  to  bed.  Do  you  know  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  much  good 
down  at  the  fcIiooI  to-day  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Dale,  in  her  anxiety  to  repair  what  injury  might  have 
been  done  to  her  daughter  by  over-exertion,  omitted  any  further  mention 
of  the  farewell  speech. 

Dr.  Crofta  as  he  rode  home  enjoyed  but  little  of  the  triumph  of  a 
anccessful  lover.  It  may  be  that  she's  right,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and, 
at  any  rate,  I'll  ask  again."  Nevertheless,  that  "  No "  which  Bell  had 
spoken,  and  had  repeated,  atiU  sounded  in  his  ears  harsh  and  conclusive. 
There  are  men  to  whom  a  peal  of  noes  rattling  about  their  ears  never 
takea  the  sound  of  a  true  denial,  and  others  to  whom  the  word  once 
pronounced,  be  it  whispered  ever  ao  soUly,  comes  as  though  it  were  an 
mchangeable  verdict  &om  the  supreme  judgment-seat. 

TOL.  YDL-^lIO.  46.  20. 
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TuE  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  contemplating  naval  warfare  is  tliat  its 
modem  revolutions  are  giving  it  a  strange  kind  of  resemblance  to  its  most 
ancient  forms.  The  classical  galley  fought  like  a  bird  with 'its  beak,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  American  rams  and  Monitors.  Let  us  further 
assume  that  steam  plays  in  the  modem  world  the  part  of  cars  among  the 
ancients,  and  that  the  wind  is  becoming  a  socondary  consideration  to  tis  as 
to  them,  and  the  likeness  will  be  allowed  to  be  still  more  curious.  At 
all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  piquant  to  give  a  stimuhis  to  one's  interest  in 
the  history  of  this  great  subject;  a  retrospective  glance  at  which  may 
perhaps  be  ezctued  finm  a  man  of  letten  to  whom  sea-life  is  not  altpgether 
unfamiliar. 

I  presume  that  all  who  profess  some  interest  in  ancient  literature 
will  agree  with  the  following  dictum  of  the  celebrated  scholar  who  has 
just  retired,  afler  a  long  and  useful  career,  from  the  Glasgow  Latin  chair. 
**  In  no  one  of  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by  mankind,"  says 
Professor  Ramsay,  "was  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns 
more  conspicuous  than  in  navigation."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
well  the  commercial  value  of  the  sea  as  u  highway.  They  knew  well  its 
political  value  as  an  instrument  of  dominion.  But  though  in  applying  their 
genius  to  navigation  they  showed  their  customary  ingenuity  and  courage, 
tlir*y  never  developed  the  art  into  anything  like  the  proportions  which  it 
has  attained  among  ourselves.  Our  sea-life  to-day  commands  the  whole 
planet,  and  ranges  over  regions  compared  with  which  the  ^fediterranean 
is  only  a  pleasant  lake.  On  that  lake  the  classical  laurels  were  all  won, 
and  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  their  greatest  vessels  in  the 
imagination  as  anything  but  boats.  Gigantic  boats  the  larger  specimens 
of  them  no  doubt  were;  but  they  never  disp(!nsoJ  with  the  use  of  the  oar, 
nor  cleft  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  as  modern  sliips  do.  It  was  customary 
to  haul  up  their  vessels,  for  instance,  during  the  winter ;  and  Horace 
enumerates  the  launching  of  them  among  the  signs  of  the  return  of  sjiring. 
They  had  masts — though  generally  only  one — and  seldom,  if  ever,  more 
than  two;  and  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  construction  of  paddle- 
rudders  worked  on  the  quart/^rs.  That  they  could  not  beat  to  windward 
is  more  than  can  be  fairly  alfirmed,  and  we  know  that  in  going  before  the 
wind  the  merchant-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  s.'iiled  did  her  seven  knots. 
But  though  seamansliip  was  so  far  developed,  that  tacking,  and  such 
operations  as  are  necessary  in  making  way  against  a  foul  wind,  were 
not  unknown,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  classical  man-of-war 
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could  mancDUvre  under  sail  in  the  fasliion  of  the  squadrons  of  Nelson 
and  Collingwood.  To  them  the  oars  ^vcrc  everything — whether  on 
ordinary  occasions  or  in  battle — and  they  mre  classed  according 
to  thoir  banks  of  oars,  nnich  as  our  men-of-war  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  tiers  of  giins.  Not,  of  course,  that  a  bireme  corre- 
sponded with  our  two-decker,  a  trireme  witli  our  three-decker,  and 
so  forth ;  but  that  the  vessel  rose  in  rank  in  the  line  of  battle  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  banks  of  oars  which  it  had.  Thus,  in  the 
spirited  8ca-fight  in  the  third  book  of  Lucan,  we  have  the  admiral's 
vessel — pratoria  puppis — of  Brutus, — domineering  over  the  scene  by  dint 
of  her  six  tiers  of  oars.  IIow  the  oars  w  ere  arranged  in  these  larger  vessels 
is  one  of  the  crack  puzzles  of  commentators,  and  it  is  as  hard  work  studying 
them,  as  it  must  have  been  pulling  them.  Dr.  Arnold  thought  the  problem 
insoluble,  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not  does  not  concern  our  special 
business  just  now ;  suffice  it,  that  classical  war-vessels  had  rows  of  oars, 
by  which  their  whole  movements  were  regulated, — and  regulated,  as  the 
art  advanced,  not  less  cleverly  than  our  steamers.  The  oarsmen,  or 
rowers,  were  generally  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  in  any  case,  the  Jujlding 
life  and  the  nautical  life  of  an  ancient  man-of-war  were  two  distinct 
worlds.  The  epibatrv  of  the  Greeks — the  chissiarii  milites  of  the  Romans 
— were  soldiers  who  fought  afloat,  and  not  f^ailors,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  at  all.  Ingenious  lexicographers  describe  them  as  "  marines,"  but 
this  is  to  suggest  an  incomplete  analogy.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fighting 
power  of  a  modern  man-of-war  is  nautical  in  the  strictest  sen?e.  The 
broadside  is  fired  by  seamen-gunners — the  same  scaiucn  who  do  all  the 
work  of  the  vessel.  The  marines  form  an  auxiliary  military  body- 
infinitely  respectable  no  doubt;  but  quite  disproportionate  in  numbers 
and  importance.  Now,  in  the  old  world,  the  military  men  were  the  sole 
fighting  force,  and  the  siiilor  belonged  to  a  distinctly  inferior  rank  ;  and 
hence  the  cuiinus  clreuinstance — one  of  the  many  fre(juent  contrasts 
between  ancient  and  modern  life — that  the  seaman  was  held  in  little  hontnir 
by  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman-seaman — the  Colling- 
wood  of  our  experience — wiia  a  character  of  which  antiquity  knew  nothing 
either  in  history  or  fiction.  A  Greek  Tennyson  or  a  Roman  Wellington 
could  be  easily  found;  not  so  a  Nelson  of  the  JEgcan,  or  a  Jervis  of 
Latium.  Nay,  our  common  seaman  —  Jack  himself — was  not  a  cha- 
racter to  be  matched  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  though  we  have  hints 
of  his  existence,  classical  literature  does  not  take  kindly  to  him.  Tlie 
philosophers  thought  the  nautical  element  bad,  politically, — turbulent,  and 
ultra-democratic.  The  poets  and  satirists  heard  the  sailor  carol  about  his 
niistress,  and  noted  that  his  voice  was  husky  with  wine,  but  treated  him 
as  no  more  picturesque  or  interesting  than  other  social  riff-raff.  Juvenal, 
in  glancing  at  somebodv  who  frequented  the  lowest  iuunits,  observes  that 
you  may  find  him  mingling  with  sailon'.,  thieves,  and  fugitives.  And  there 
is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  in  whieh  he  says  that  at 
bia  time  of  life,  a  sea  voyage  would  hardly  become  hia  "  dignity."  How 
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diffbrent  the  aaaodatioiia  irUch  this  pnsents  from  iboie  toggested  hf 
Sir  Walter  Soott*s  Tojage  in  the  Barham  I 

Bat  while  it  ie  importatit  to  remember  such  pointB  of  diflTeieiiee  between 
mdent  and  modem  sea-lifei  it  is  eqnallj  important  to  remember  to  do 
justioe  to  the  aea  Powen  of  antiquity.  From  hnmUe  beginnings  they 
deyeloped  into  a  itrength  which  aayed  Europe  ftom  the  barbazians,  and 
preserved  order  and  elTilization — though  not  always  completely — in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  A  mighty  progreai  took  place  between  the  time 
when  Homer's  mariners  lowered  the  masti  flung  out  the  stone^  as  anchor, 
from  the  prow,  and  fastened  the  stem  by  ropes  to  ereedoos  on  the  beach ; 
and  the  time  when  the  Romans  had  a  "channel  fleet**  of  turreted  triremes 
and  quinqueremes  stationed  at  Misennm.  This  progress  was  begun  by 
the  Greeks,  who  started,  as  Thueydides  teUs  us^  with  fifly  oared  vcsoeli 
and  long  boats^**  and  whose  vessels  were  not  yet  decked  throughout^  erea 
by  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  Triremes— the  line-of-battle  sbipa  of 
antiquity — were  first  made  by  the  Crainthianik  But  Greece  owed  to 
Athens^  and  Athens  owed  to  Themistoeles,  the  real  development  of  naTnl 
power  into  something  noble  and  considerable.  The  earliest  sea-fighta 
were  between  Gorinth  and  Goners;  between  Athens  and  j^gina.  But 
the  young  naval  valour  of  the  Greeks  received  its  regular  baptism  in  the 
waters  of  fialamis.  Athens  b^gan  her  nautical  histoiy  much  as  England 
b^gan  hers— by  scattering  an  armada. 

In  Salaoiis,  we  have  the  first  great  sea-fight  of  antiquity,  and  one  of 
lasting  interest  and  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Athens  had 
been  burnt  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Sacred  Olive.  The  Persian  was  in 
possession  of  the  ruined  capital,  and  of  the  whole  shore,  along  which  hia 
thousand  war-gall^s,  Phcenician,  Ionian,  Egyptian,  were  drawn  up.  To 
those  who  know  the  scene  of  the  battle,  thore  is  something  singolarlj 
picturesque  in  recalling  it,  and  peopling  it  with  the  figures  of  that  ancient 
day.  Opposite  the  Pineus  lies  the  little  island  of  Payttaleia,  rocky  and 
bare-looking,  clad  only  with  shrubs;  and  on  its  left  the  island  of  Salamis, 
also  desolate  in  aspect,  and  hardly  made  cheerful  by  the  sunlight  playing 
in  the  blue  aea  round  about.  In  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land lay  the  Greek  fleet,  with  the  enemy  between  them  and  their  native 
land.  Facing  the  enemy,  firom  his  gallqr  an  Athenian  would  see  the 
heights  to  the  left  crowned  with  the  troops  of  the  barbarian,  and  his  ships 
lining  the  coast,  so  that  he  would  look  across  a  part  of  them  at  the 
blackened  Acropolis  rising  from  the  plain,  and  the  background  of  barren 
and  duskily  purple  hills.  The  Persian  vessels  were  to  the  Gredc  as  three 
to  one,  and  hence  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  Greeka  to  fight  in  the  strait, 
rather  than  in  the  open  sea.  This  calculation  was  one  motive  of  the  cele- 
brated sttatsgem  of  Themistoeles,  who  sent  false  information, — that  his 
countrymen  meditated  flight — to  the  barbarian,  and  so  persuaded  him  to 
encircle  Salamis  closely,  and  to  bring  on  the  battle.  When  the  day 
broke,  the  falsely  confident  men  of  Asia — ^many  of  whom  had  been  rowing 
all  night  to  intercept  an  enemy  who  made  no  attempt  to  fly — advanced  to 
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the  attack.  But  the  peaa  nee  ftom  the  thvee  hundred  odd  waasTends 
of  the  children  of  Hellaa-^hehr  oon  ftU  with  regular  dip  and  flash 
in  the  wave — and  ndsing  cheerAU  eriee  of  hope,  and  valonri  and 
patriotisiD,  they  nuihed  thtoqgh  the  tide  vfon  the  enemy's  fleet  On  each 
Greek  Tessel  there  veie  eighteen  ^niatSf  fighting  men,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  archers, — though  this  waa  an  am  in  which  the 
invader  was  stronger.  Bat  the  first  and  chief  execution  was  done  hy  the 
hiasen  heaks  of  the  ships  themselres.  They  struck  like  spears,  aa 
jEadiyltts  ssys  in  his  noble  description  in  the  JPerm,  Sometimes  the 
Persian's  figure-head  was  shorn  olesn  away,  or  he  was  sinking  before  his 
shower  of  darts  and  jaTelina  oould  take  efiisct  A  blow  of  this  kind 
smashed  a  bank  of  oars,  and  left  the  vessel  helpless.  And  the  Greeks 
acted  in  order,  advanced  in  line,  and,  when  the  first  stream  of  enemies 
got  into  confusion,  surrounded  them  in  a  ring,  battering  them  from  every 
point  of  the  circle.  The  Persians  fought  well,  notwithstsndin^  and 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  surpassed  themselves.**  Bat  the  xoat  waa 
not  long  in  becoming  general,  and  the  Chreeks  pursued  the  encumbered 
fugitives  like  fishermen  pursuing  a  shoal  of  toany  fidi.  Sodk  is  JBsehyloa' 
comparison,— curiously  vivid  when  one  remembers  that  Hediterrsnean 
fishermen  still  capture  those  clumsy  and  coarse  fish  by  driving  them  into 
a  comer,  and  beating  them  to  death  with  pole  and  pike.  Not  less 
vividly,  the  same  great  poet  (who  may  have  been  in  the  battle,  though 
this  is  not  certain)  speaks  of  the  Persian  garments  aa  floating  on  the 
water.  The  early  writers  seem  to  have  kved  to  dwell  <m  the  detaihi  of 
this  memorable  sea-fight, — ^how  there  was  a  shock  of  earthquake  at  sunrise ; 
how  Xerxes  shrieked  and  tore  his  clothes,  when  he  saw  from  his  rooky 
brow "  the  slaughter  of  «  band  of  illustrious  Persians  who  had  been 
stationed  on  Psyttaleia  ;  how  the  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was  Lycomedes, 
an  Athenian,  who  cut  down  its  ensign  and  dedioated  it  to  Apollo  tiie 
Laurel-crowned.  Nor  is  the  poetry  of  esrly  superstition  wanting  in  the 
talcs  about  the  great  day,  for  we  hear  of  a  Greek  galley  on  the  other 
side  of  Salamis  being  warned  of  what  was  going  on  by  a  spectre  bark^ 
a  remote  ancestor  of  the  Fl^ng  JhUeHmimi 

Regarding  the  battle  of  Salandfl  firom  a  more  strictly  naval  point  of 
view,  we  find— 

Ist.  A  seamanlike  calculation  of  the  position*  It  was  wise  in  the 
Greek  leaders  to  fight  in  the  straits,  becaase  it  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  larger  fon^  to  fight  in  the  open  sea.  As  it  was,  they 
were  crowded,  and  unable  to  help  each  other.  Their  superior  sise— an 
advantage  which  the  Spanish  Annada  also  possessed— waa  thus  little  felt, 
and  in  the  fight  became  a  (ftsadvantage,  becaase  the  sea-breeie  had 
sprung  up  and  made  them  less  manageable. 

2nd.  An  excellent,  and  strictly  naval  fleet-manosavring.  The 
Greeks  advanced  in  good  order,  and  kept  their  order,  and  snrroanded  the 
enemy  at  the  proper  time.  This  shows  that  naval  tsotics  on  a  kige 
scale  were  beginning  to  be  understood* 
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The  Atheaians  did  not  perhsps  diiplay  more  abiolute  gallantry  at 
Sahuttii  than  other  Greek  races — not  more,  ibr  inrtanee^  than  the  ^gine- 
tarn.  But  they  coatributed  a  much  larger  portion  than  the  other 
Grecian  allies  of  the  ahipi-^  hundred  and  eighty,  it  is  said,  out  of  three 
hundred  and  eerenty-eight — while  their  ahipa  were  also  the  best.  They 
contributed,  too,  above  all,  the  admiral,  the  ingenious,  inventive,  supple, 
audacioos  ThemiutoclcA,  tlie  hero  and  intellect  of  the  day.  Sulamis,  in 
fact,  made  Athens  the  leading  naval  power  of  Greece  by  its  influence  as  a 
tradition.  She  always  reverted  to  it  with  pride;  and  its  constant  fresh- 
ness in  her  memory  stimulated  her  to  new  inventions,  and  new  flights  of 
ambition.  Accordingly,  between  480  B.C.,  when  the  Battle  of  Salamia 
was  foughti  and  432  B.G.,  in  which  the  Peloponneiian  War  began,  Athena 
made  great  naval  progress,  and  extended  her  power  and  influence  in  every 
direction,  by  dint  of  it.  And  it  waa  naval  progress  esMntially,  involving 
a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring  fleets.  Thna,  Pericles,  in 
his  speech  before  the  opening  of  the  war  last  mentioned,  encourages  his 
audience  by  reminding  them  of  their  auperiority  in  these  particulars. 

For  the  naval  business,"  he  aays,  is  a  matter  of  art  like  everything 
else,  and  cannot  be  made  a  by-work  of."  The  Peloponnesians,  he  argues, 
had  not  had  the  practice  of  the  Athenians,  and,  what  is  more,  could  be 
prevented  from  attaining  it,  by  bebg  blockoM  {Thucyd,  L,  142). 
The  argument  giyea  one  a  keen  feeling  of  the  resemblances  running 
through  human  history ;  for  the  injuxy  done  to  French  seamanship  by 
the  prolonged  blockades  of  the  last  great  war  has  often  been  pointed  out 
by  our  naval  writeis.  Pericles  talks  just  as  Pitt  might  have  done ;  and, 
indeed,  in  another  passage  of  this  same  oration  he  advises  the  Athenians 
to  try  and  feel  as  much  like  i$kmd$r$  as  possible. 

A  tolerable  notion  of  what  Greek  sea-fighta  were  at  this,  the  best, 
period,  mi^  be  gathered  from  studying  the  engagements  of  Phormio,  the 
Athenian  general-admiral,  in  the  Corinthisn  Gulf  in  429  B.c.  He  waa 
blockading  there  one  day,  keepiiig  hie  eye  on  Patrs,  so  well  known  to 
old  Mediterranean  officers  as  the  Polrvis  of  our  day,  with  its  ruined 
mediaeval  castle  and  flower-garden,  its  seedy  old  church,  its  currant-fields 
along  the  shore,  its  evening  parties  at  the  consul  of  the  Morea's,  and  its  cool 
yaoort  for  breakfast,  brought  out  in  tin  cans  by  the  boatmen.  A  Polo- 
ponnesian  squadron  having  come  out  from  there,  and  making  for  Acer- 
nania,  was  overtaken  by  Phormio  in  mid  passage,  and  compelled  to 
fight.  It  immediately  stood  on  its  defence  in  an  ingenious  way.  The 
▼easels  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  prows  out,  sterns  in,  leaving  no 
opening  to  the  enemy,  but  keeping  inside  their  small  crafl,  and  five  of 
their  best  sailers  ready  to  strengthen  any  point  attacked.  There,  like  a 
catbarine-whcel,  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  waited,  while  round  and 
round  the  Athenians  sailed  in  single  line,  sweeping  past  them,  and  narrow- 
ing their  circle.  Phormio  was  content  to  bide  his  time,  and  make  no 
hasty  attack.  For  he  knew  when  to  expect  the  sea-breese,  and  he  knew 
that  a  breeze  is  always  in  a  sea-fight  the  ally  of  the  best  seaman.  He 
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was  not  diMppoinfted.  The  wind  camo  down  from  the  moutih  of  the  gulf, 
and  pretty  soon  began  to  "  kick  up  a  bobbery,"  as  sailors  say.  Ship  fell 
fool  of  ahip.  The  Peloponnesians  could  2U>(  lift  tiieir  oai*a  in  the  swell  of 
tlie  sea.  Vainly  did  the  InUutiei — nn  ofTiccr  who  in  Greek  vcssela 
made  the  rowers  keep  time — roar  out  his  orders.  The  squadron  fell  into 
confusion,  and,  in  the  confusion,  Phormio  mode  his  assanlt.  He  sank  the 
Teesel  of  the  commander,  the  ilag-ship,  at  once,  then  some  others,  and, 
capturing  a  dozen,  sank  the  rest.  After  erecting  a  trophy  at  Ithium,  and 
dedicating  a  sliip  to  Neptune,  he  returned  to  his  head-quarters  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  gulf— Naupactus — destined  to  become  so  famomi  in 
naval  annals  just  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  under  ita  Italian  name  ot 
ZeptaUo.  The  defeat  just  recoimted  did  not  discourage  the  Leoedn- 
moniana  and  tlieir  allies.  They  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  on 
Phormio;  and  the  details  of  the  attempt  show  how  thoroughly  alive 
Greeks  of  all  races  were  now  becoming  to  the  importance  of  naval 
atrategy.  They  brought  together  sevens-seven  vessels,  and  lay  opposite 
Phormio,  who  had  only  twenty,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gul£  For  some 
days  the  fleets  watched  each  otlier.  The  Peloponnesians  were  determined 
not  to  sail  ontwaid,  for  they  did  not  want  to  fight  in  the  open,  while  the 
Athenians,  conscious  of  thuir  manoeuvring  skilli  wished  not  to  fight  in  the 
narrows.  Each  went  on  practising  and  preparing  for  the  battle  in  the 
meantime.  At  last  the  Peloponnesians  tried  a  feint.  They  moved 
inwards  in  a  column,  four  abreast,  with  their  right  wing  leading,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  an  attack  on  Naupactus.  The  Athenians  immediately 
advanced  along  the  northern  sliorc  of  the  gulf,  to  cover  that  place,  when 
the  enemy  wheeled  round  and  attacked  them  in  line.  The  Athenians 
weie  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  force  so  superior ;  and  nine  of  their 
slnpi  were  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed,  or  taken  in  tow  to  be  dragged 
oflT.  But  the  success  was  badly  followed  op.  Twenty  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  right  wing  pursned  the  Athenian  vessels  which  had  escaped,  but  in 
so  disorderly  a  manner  that  these  rallied  off  Naupactus,  and,  with  a  loud 
shout,  rushed  upon  them.  The  result  was  that  the  day  was  retrieved ; 
for  the  Athenians  took  six  of  the  enemy,  and  recovered  such  vessels  of 
their  own  as  had  been  taken  in  tow. 

A  curious  picture  of  the  ancient  naval  life  is  affurded  by  an  alarm 
which  the  LacedsBmonians  gave  to  Athens  this  same  summer.  The  Piraeus 
was  known  to  be  left  unguarded,  firom  the  careless  sense  of  their 
superiority  at  sea  which  the  Athenians  felt.  So  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  body  of  men  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Megara,  tach  narrymg  kii  oWf  and 
cushion^  and  ^iropoter '  (a  thong  with  which  the  oars  were  fastened  to  the 
thole),  there  to  seize  the  Megsrian  vessels  laid  up  at  Nisea,  and  from 
thence  to  sail  to  the  Piraeus  and  attack  it.  The  expedition  succeeded  SO 
&r  asto  give  Athens  a  fright,  though,  except  that  the  Peloponnesians  got 
some  booty  at  Salamis,  no  mischief  waa  done.  But  the  incident  ahowe 
what  a  primitive  sort  of  thing  naval  war  was  with  the  ancients^  when  men, 
flying  each  his  oar,  oould  go  overland  to  improvise  an  attack  on  one  of 
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tlie  most  fanums  liarbom.  It  shows,  also,  as  Dr.  Arnold  points  out  m  a 
note  on  his  Thuejfdideif  that  each  oar  was  pulled  by  one  man,  which  ia 
intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  trireme,  but  is  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  quadriremes,  quinqucremes,  and  so  forth. 

Still,  we  must  remember  that  this  elaborate  boot-fighting  of  thaira 
was  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  much  dexterity,  by  the  Greeka. 
There  were  nearly  four  Mondred  tcbscIs  on  the  Greek  side,  as  we  hare 
seen,  at  Salamis ;  and  engagements  of  a  hundred  a  side  happened  sereral 
times  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  essentially  boat-fighting,  no 
doubt.  It  generallj  went  on  in  gulfs,  or  in  sight  of  land ;  and  when  the 
ordinal/  sea-breese  could  be  calculated  on  to  disturb  the  least  nautictl  of 
the  combatants^  one  must  not  talk  nuich  of  the  Hanuuukip  di^layed, 
from  a  modern  point  of  Tiew.  There  were  no  manoeuvres  Ibr  the 
weather^gage;  no  chases  through  a  gale  of  wind;  no  ahifting  spars 
during  action ;  no  loss  of  mast.s ;  none  of  those  terrible  struggles  with 
foe  and  tempest  together  which  trained  for  long  ages  the  countrymen  of 
Blake  and  Tromp.  There  was  not  even  that  continuity  of  sea-life,  and 
isolation  from  the  other  pursuits  of  the  world,  which  has  formed  the 
modem  nautical  character,  and  has  given  us  in  Commodore  Trunnion  a 
creation  beyond  tlie  reach  of  Aristophanic  comedy.  The  stately  Greek 
galley  haunted  the  pleasant  bays,  and  wandered  within  s'v^ht  of  the 
purple  hills  of  their  romantic  land.  But,  of  its  kind,  their  fighting  at 
aea  was  admirable.  They  had  the  diekplmUf  or  "breaking  the  line;*' 
the  periplouSf  or  sailing  round  an  enemy  ;  the  anakroitsts,  or  backing  watery 
to  gain  impetus  for  a  charge  with  the  beuk ;  with  other  moTements 
calculated  and  well  prepared— showing  that  strategy  afloat  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  study  and  art.  And,  at  bottom,  thcj  rested  on  two  great 
principles  never  likely  to  be  superseded  in  naval  warfare — the  use  of  the 
lam,  and  boarding.  Their  manoeuvres  were  mainly  valuable  in  enabling 
them  to  employ  these  at  an  advantage  over  enemies  who  handled  their 
galleys  more  clumsily.  If  a  successful  stroke,  or  aeriea  of  strokes,  was 
made  with  the  beak,  the  enemj^s  game  was  up.  If  the  vessels  closed 
without  such  success,  the  strife  was  settled  by  a  hand-to-hand  confliet| 
beginning  with  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones. 

The  failure  of  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  lefl  Syracuse  the  strongest 
Greek  naval  power ;  and  the  naval  interest  <^  the  world  now  transfers 
itself  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mighty  rival 
of  Syracuse — Carthage — was  the  real  ruler  of  that  sea  in  the  interval 
between  the  days  of  Alcibiades  and  those  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The 
Carthaginians  were  the  firrt  people  who  habitually  employed  war-vessels 
laiger  than  the  regular  triremes;  and  their  quinqueremes  not  only  kept 
the  Sicilian  coast- towns  in  order,  but  {circa  b.c.  262)  checked  Koman 
oommerce,  and  menaced  Italy  with  partition.  The  great  people  destined 
to  rule  the  world  Were  Insultingly  told  that  they  could  not  wash  their 
hands  in  the  sea  without  Phoenician  permission.  There  are  few  greater 
things  in  Bome*8  history  than  the  spirit  with  which  she  resolved  to  have 
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a  fleet,  end  the  energy  with  which  she  aet  about  creating  one.  EngUind 
liat  boilt  many  a  ship  on  French  modela,  and  the  Bomsnt  aet  their  ship- 
builders — ^hitherto  only  acenstomed  to  building  merehant-Tessels — to 
work  upon  a  CSarthagiuian  penUrU^^ue*  quinquereme^  that  had  been 
stranded.  In  b.g.  260,  she  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
sail.  Of  oouxse  it  was  very  inferior  to  the  Carthaginian  one,  and  if  the 
Bonums  had  tried  to  conquer  by  manosuTring  only,  they  would  probably 
hare  been  hopelessly  defeated.  But  their  strong  military  and  mechanicad 
instincts  stood  them  in  good  stead.  They  put  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board, 
and  oontriyed  bridges  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  of,  or  on  each  side 
of,  the  prow.  When  the  vessels  closed,  these  struck  upon  the  enemy, 
and  held  to  him  by  grappling-irons;  so  that  the  soldiers  boarded  oyer 
them,  and  carried  the  day,  as  in  a  land  fight.  Thus  was  gained  the  first 
Boman  yictory  of  Duillius,  in  b.c.  260,  at  Myle,  to  the  north-west  of 
Messana— which  may  be  called,  from  a  nayal  point  of  view,  the  Salamis 
of  Borne.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  Bomans  aent  an  expedition  to  the 
eoast  of  Libya,  comprising  three  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  which,  besides 
a  hundred  thoussad  men  in  its  crews,  carried  a  landing  force  of  forty 
thousand.  This  immense  armament  adnmced  upon  a  Gsrthaginian  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  fiffy  tcsscIs,  off  Ecnomus^  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  was  received  in  line.  Twenty-four  sail  of  the  Bomans  were  sunk  in 
the  batUe;  while  of  the  Carthaginians,  twenty-four  were  sunk  and  dxty- 
Ibur  taken.  The  Bomans  effected  th^  landing,  after  an  engagement  the 
•eale  of  which  shows  the  greatness  attained  by  the  ancient  world  in  this 
branch  of  warfare.  During  this  first  Punic  War  the  Bomans  had  several 
leverses;  but  it  was  their  fleet  that  pulled  them  through  and  gave  them 
the  victory  at  last.  They  never  became  what  eould  be  called  a  naval 
people,  nor  took  to  sadi  pursuits  ao  cheerfully  as  the  more  flexible  Greek. 
Indeed,  their  best  naval  men  were  Italians  of  Greek  blood.  But  still  the 
Boman  Government,  in  its  fine^  solid,  substantial  fashion,  took  care  always 
to  have  squadrons  when  squadrons  were  wanted.  Pirat^  having  attained 
enormoua  dimfln^ff"f  at  one  time^  they  gave  Pompej  corCs  hUmekn  to 
elear  the  liediterxanean  from  it;  and  he  swept  the  pirates  off  the  sea 
much  aa  you  would  do  red  mullet  with  a  seine  there.  The  Boman  taste 
in  naval  mattera  waa  for  Ing  ships  with  towers  or  csstles,— similar  in 
principle  to  those  once  used  by  ourselves,  and  from  which  our  forecaatU 
got  its  new  fluniliar  but  meaningless  name.  It  ia  to  such  stately  craft  that 
Hoxaoe  alludes  when  he  addresses  Macenaa  in  the  first  epode:^ 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium. 
Amice,  propagnacala ; 

If  thoa  in  thy  Liburnians  go. 

Amid  the  bulwark'd  galleys  of  tho  foe. — Theodore  Martin, 

Hscenas  was  "going"  (but  didn*t  go  afler  all)  to  accompany  Augustus 
to  that  famous  battle  of  Aotium,  which  closed  the  career  of  Antony,  and 
gave  Augustus  the  empire  of  the  world  ;<^a  battle  of  some  nautical^ 
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muoii  politioali  and,  perlia])s,  eTen  mora  lentinicntal  interert  to  the  world  I 
The  burly  and  ooonely  splendid  debauehee,  who  boailed  of  hie  deecent 
£roin  Beoohae,  and  did  a  good  deal  to  prore  it,  played  hie  caida  ill  ia  tho 
httt  yean  of  hie  life.  The  eaat  of  the  Mediterranean  being  under  bia 
rule,  he  might  have  prepared  a  iar  bettor  naval  foroe  to  play  the  great 
game  of  empire  with  than  he  did..  The  deptomber  of  81  B.a  found  him 
on  the  ooail  of  Aoamania,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  cnntoining,  indeed,  fine 
Btrong  TeaMla — eome  of  eight  and  ten  banka  of  oars — but  badly  nuinned 
and  ill-diaeiplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fleet  of  Octa¥ianu%  leea 
ahowy  and  bulky,  was  in  infinitely  better  order,  and  eeaaoDed  in  the 
conteete  with  Seztni  Pompeiua,  liltely  removed  from  the  path  of  the  quiet, 
oynical,  and  oommanding  ambition  of  the  aeoond  Oaiar.  The  xivala 
ibught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambnudan  Gul€  Antony  waa  withia  the 
mouth,  Ootavian  without;  and  the  fight  b^gaa  at  noon  by  the  advanoe 
of  Antonyms  left  wing.  Aotium,  etill  more  than  nuMt  of  the  great  claaaica? 
aea-fights,  waa  a  land  battle  on  ealt  water.  We  hear  little  of  the  kind  of 
manoBUvring  whioh  Phormio  loved,  or  of  the  boarding  of  the  Ponio  wan. 
The  emaller,  nimbler  veaKia  of  Ootavian  hung  round  Antony's  etotely 
and  ornamented  bulla,  and  battered  at  them  with  spears,  javelins,  and 
fire-tipped  arrowi,  while  th^,  in  their  turn,  hurled  nuMilea  from  catapulta 
planted  on  their  wooden  towen.  During  the  fight,  Augustus  (we  antiol* 
pato  iome  three  yean,  by  giving  him  thia  title)  shot  to  and  fro  among 
hie  fieet  in  a  awift  liburnian,  encouraging  hie  meUt  Hia  victory  waa  by 
no  means  sure,  up  to  the  time  of  Gleopatn'a  flight;  and  both  odea  ware 
astonished  when  the  Egyptian  queen'a  detachment  hoisted  sail  and  made 
fat  the  Peloponnesna.  Hor  veetels  having  been  stationed  ImsmIs  Antooy*a 
laigest  ships,  disturbed  the  order  of  these  in  breaking  through;  and 
despair,  perhaps,  made  part  of  the  infatuation  which  prmnpted  him  to 
fidlow  her.  He  jumped  into  a  quinquereme,  and  fled  awqr  ^  hia  doom, 
obeerred  only  by  a  part  of  the  brave  fleet  which  he  had  deierted,  and 
which  fimi^t  till  night&ll,  having  been  damaged  by  a  heavy  sea  that  set  in 
towarda  evening*  Anguatns  slept  that  night  on  board  hia  veasel,  aeanre  cf 
empire.  He  had  taken  three  hundred  ships,  and  killed  five  thousand  men* 
But  it  ia  now  time  to  leave  the  MediteEfanean,  and  to  turn  ofur 
thoughta  to  the  great  Northern  Sea,  in  which  the  anocetcea  of  the  Bbdra% 
Nelsons,  and  Trompa  were  all  this  while  engaged  in  amberfishii^,  luda 
piracy,  aeal-hunting,  and  who  knows  what?  olad  in  volMua,  drinking 
out  of  deer*a  horn,  and  leading  a  turbulent,  heathen,  animal,  but  not 
ignoble,  not  unhappy  existence,  through  long  dark  ages,  destitute  of  a 
history.  Before  quitting  the  pleasant  aouthem  watem  of  the  lemon- 
scented  iBgean — still  warm  fiom  the  limbe  of  Venus,  though  her  worship 
is  over  there— I  will  only  remark  that  Mediterranean  sea-fighting  has 
always  been  galley  or  barge  fighting — always  an  aflair of  row-boats.  The 
NorUiem  racea  have  taken  men-of-war  of  the  modem  stamp  there.  But 
the  Mediterranean  races  have  always  followed  the  damical  tradition,  and 
dashed  against  each  other  in  galleys,  by  the  help  and  to  the  modo  of  the 
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Mr.  It  wu  80  in  the  battles  wbich  the  Doriaa  of  Genoa  fon^t  with 
the  Pisanis  of  Yeoioe,  or  the  Siamondis  of  PJm.  It  waa  so  in  the  great 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  when  Charles  the  S1iVh*a  brilliant  bastard, 
Don  John,  took  or  destroyed  two  hnndred  and  fifty  Turkish  galleya,  and 
Alexander  of  Parma  slew  Mustapha  Bey,  in  boar<Ung  the  treasure  ahip, 
with  hia  double-handed  sword*  The  trareUer  still  sees  on  the  palaces  on 
the  Lwig-Anio  of  Pisa,  the  rusty  rings  to  whieh  the  galleya  of  her 
patridana  were  moored  in  the  gknions  days  of  medisval  Italy. 

To  oome,  howiver,  to  our  own  anoestom— men  inferior  to  none  of 
these  anywhere,  and  surely  superior  to  them  on  salt  watert  What  says 
the  Seimtiaingia  in  one  of  its  anatohes  of  aong  7 

Hie  VonanMB's  king  is  oa  the  sea, 

Though  bitter  wiatiy  cold  it  be, 

Oa  the  wild  wafts  his  Yale  keeps  kst 

The  man  of  the  North  was  afioaft  early—afloat  In  aU  weathers.  The 
aea  was  hie  companion  ftom  boyhood,  hia  highway  to  ibrtune;  and  he 
was  buried  often  on  some  hill  oTcrlooking  it^  where  its  bieeses  could  pky 
about  his  lair.  like  the  Greek,  the  Nofaeman  began  with  s  boat— single- 
masted,  and  with  a  square  sail— ^useftd  only  in  geing  before  the 
wind.  We  hear  of  one  old  Northern  king  who  could  walk  outside  the 
gunwale,  on  the  oars,  while  the  men  were  rowing  his  Tessel,  the  SnpmL 
Wondeiftil  tilings  were  dene  with  the  small  zesouroea  of  those  old  timea 
by  the  men  of  ScandinaYia  and  IVisia.  The  Mediterranean  visited  before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  Normandy  conquered  befosie  the  end  of 
the  ninth;  England  planted  with  Norse  and  Banish  colonists  in  the  north 
and  east,  snflioieatly  attest  the  vigour  of  the  heathen  seamen  of  die  great 
Northern  Sea.  It  would  be^  however,  aa  much  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
present  pepcr  to  detail  these  wars,  aa  it  would  have  been  to  dwell  en  the 
kng-eontinuid  Qredc  piracy  wUch  preceded  the  Fenian  invasion.  We 
know  that  in  Alfred's  time  there  weee  galleys  of  sixty  oars,  and  that  the 
Danea  eometimes  attacked  Bogland  in  fleets  n  hundred  stvoog.  The  roots 
of  our  nsifal  greatness  lie  hidden  In  the  darkness  of  those  old  times^  like 
the  toots  of  an  oak  In  the  earth.  Alfted  is  oar  first  naval  king— the  only 
Bnglish  king,  esospt  Comr  de  Lion  and  Edward  tiie  Thud,  who  hae  ever 
been  present,  aa  Idag,  at  a  naval  battle.*  Hb  example  ought  to  have 
taught  the  flsorans  better  than  to  aUow  the  Ncnnan  to  land  in  lOflfl,  after 
elabomte  prapasation  and  fidr  warning,  without  striking  n  bbw  at  1dm  on 
the  waters  of  the  G9iattnel.  But  the  Conquest  was  to  be;  and  the  first 
organiaation  of  a  regular  BiigBsh  navy  waa  to  come  firom  sovereigna  who 
drew  their  blood  ftmn  Normandy  and  Anjou.  Biehard  the  Vmt  ssnt  a 
fleet  t(  the  Holy  Land,  which  weathend  ont  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Bisoqr; 
and  off  Acre^  In  the  Juneof  1101,  he  himself  encountered  a  Imge  Turkish 
galley,  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom  after  a  tough  struggle.  The  first  Articles 
of  War  bekmg  to  Bichafd*a  time,  and  are  as  terrible  aa  all  such  codes  have 
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been,  down  to  our  own.  John  made  many  r^nkliona  on  the  inbjeek  of 
tiie  navy,  the  nodeos  of  whieh  waa  the  batch  of  Tesaeli  forniahed  by  the 
Ginqiie  Porta,  and  wfaloh  waa  fteAj  inereand  by  the  improamunt  of 
merdiant-TesMla  when  the  neoeanlj  aroae.  Naval  aerrice,  in  ftct,  waa  a 
feudal  duty,  like  miHtary  aenrice ;  and  we  know  that  in  1205»  there  wm 
a  hundred  gallcya  ready  ibr  sea  at  Tariooa  porta  along  the  ooaat  ikm 
Lynn  to  BriatoL*  Knights,  aoldieni  and  ardien  appear  aa  aerring  in 
them.  Their  erewa  were  fed  on  herringa,  and  baoon,  and  wine. 

A  feudal  naTy,  commanded  by  feudal  barons,  with  maatera  under 
them  to  sail  the  Teasels,  gradually  fenned  itself;  and  in  1215  waa  feqght 
the  first  regular  sea-fight  worthy  of  the  name^  between  England  and 
France.  Thia  took  place  off  the  North  Forebnd.  The  English  had 
thirty-siz  ships  under  Hubert  de  Buigh.  They  commenced  the  battle 
with  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  finished  it  by  boarding  with  lance  and  axe. 
On  boarding*  they  ent  away  the  enemy's  rigglog,  and  brought  hia  saila 
down  upon  him.  The  French  had  a  much  buger  foroe^and  many  adidieis 
on  board,  so  more  than  125  of  their  knighta  were  taken  priaonen. 
Some  of  them  leapt  into  the  sea.  Thia  waa  a  sea-fig^t^  strictly  and 
properly.  It  waa  feqght  in  the  open  waters,  and  by  Tessds  under  sail; 
a  stiff  southerly  breeae  waa  blowing;  and  the  anocesa  of  the  English 
ferce  must  be  partly  attributed  to  that  sscMMmsi^  which  in  after  ages 
waa  to  help  the  islandera  to  ao  many  Tictoriea.  It  waa  long,  howerer, 
before  the  wilitary  element  in  our  fleeta  developed  into  a  distinctly  naval 
ferm  and  character.  The  earliest  itdmiraU  (a  word  of  Arable  origin)  were 
barons,  appointed  indiffi«ently  to  the  command  of  fieeta  or  armiea ;  and 
ftom  the  first  admiral  whose  eommisuon  is  on  record,  a.Du  1308,  we  find  a 
long  list  of  namea  more  fiuniliar  to  ua  in  assodaticn  with  the  eanvaa  of  the 
tent  than  with  the  canraa  of  the  mainsail.  That  noble  type  of  character^ 
tborou^  gentleman  and  thorough  tkipper  in  one,  is  perhapa  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Elisabeth;  and  fer  generatioaa  after  tfaati  the  flighting 
captain  and  the  aailing  captain  of  a  man-of-war  were  often  diflbrent  pcfaonaf 

The  greatest  exploits  of  the  feudal  navy  of  England  were  performed 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  the  24th  June^  1840,  Edward 
attacked  and  conquered  a  French  force  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  vassels^ 
at  Sligrs,  on  the  Flemish  coast  The  Froich  lay  at  andior  in  four  divi- 
aiona,  their  vessels  being  chained  tegether  with  iron  chaina  and  cablea. 
The  English  advanced  with  their  laigeat  ships  loaded  with  aidien  in  the 
van,  while  between  each  of  these  ships  waa  a  amaller  one  fiill  of  men«aft- 
anna.  Aa  they  doaed  with  the  enemy,  amidst  a  shower  of  amws  and  other 
mianlei^  they  flung  out  grappU^g-irooa  and  hooka.  Yeasd  aoaed  vessel 
in  a  dei^erate  grip,  and  the  men-at^nna  boarded  with  sword,  and  hatoheti 


*  Sir  Haruis  Nicolas. — Thia  excellent  antiquaxy  wm  the  first  man  to  inT6ftigate 
hi  the  old  xeoordlf  th«  rite  of  th»  naty  of  Bpghna. 

t  I]iataiiodoabttliatoorofiledaiidtitleofMaaftr(iM<<IoBerUfeof  a 
Wv,"  Conhia  MttgaMMMM,  voi  vii  p.  17i)  an  relics  of  the  old  distinction. 
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and  lance.  Then  began  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight,  led  by  those  stately 
chevaliers  whose  armour  glittera  so  brightly  in  the  many-hued  prose- 
rich  with  heraldic  or  and  rpiles — of  Froissart.  Fitzalans  and  Bohiins, 
Beauchamps  and  Staffordn,  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  reno^vned 
Sir  John  Chandos,  laid  about  them  lustily  and  well.  "  At  sea,"  says 
Froissart,  "  fights  are  more  fierce  and  severe  than  on  land,  for  there  is  no 
retreating  or  flying,  but  every  one  must  fight  and  take  his  chance."  The 
French  fought  well,  and  tlie  battle  lasted  for  several  hours.  But  when 
their  first  line  had  been  carried  by  boarding,  the  divisions  behind  it  tried 
to  get  away.  Tlie  KriL'lish  pressed  round  them,  however,  and  the  carnage 
was  tremendous.  Men  rushed  to  the  boats,  which  filled  and  sank  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  crowds  that  hurried  into  tliem.  Many  leapt  into  the 
sea.  The  victory  was  so  completn,  that  nearly  every  nhip  of  the  French 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  while  their  two  admirals  and  many  thousands  of 
their  men  were  slain.  This,  it  Avill  be  observed,  was  a  half-military  sea-fight 
—reminding  us  of  some  of  the  battles  gained  by  Kome  during  the  Punic 
Wars.  That  which  Edward  fought  ten  years  afterwards — in  August, 
1350 — with  a  Spanish  squadron  off  Winchelsea,  was  more  purely  naval. 
The  Spaniards  were  already  famous  for  those  large  castellated  war-ships 
which  two  centuries  afterwards  were  to  meet  so  disastrous  a  fate  from 
battle  and  storm.  Edward  left  Winchelsea  to  meet  them  in  his  "cog," 
the  Thomas — a  fevourite  ship  of  his  Majesty's.  Forty  great  Spanish 
vessels  came  down  upon  his  squadron  with  a  fair  wind,  their  "tops"  full 
of  soldiers;  and  the  one  selected  by  the  king  to  fight  with  struck  his 
vessel  so  heavily  that  it  afterwards  sank.  The  king,  however,  had  mean- 
while carried  a  Spaniard  by  boarding,  and  continued  the  fight  from  his 
prize.  While  the  heroic  father  was  thus  engaged,  the  heroic  son — the 
Black  Prince — was  equally  busy  in  another  part  of  the  squadron.  After 
a  severe  action,  they  defeated  the  enemy,  taking  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
six  vessels  from  them.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  of  "Espagnols- 
Bur-Mer,  as  it  was  called."  Edward's  subjects  hailed  him  as  "  Sovereign 
of  the  Sea  " — a  title  which  he  and  his  successors  accepted,  if  not  in  form, 
yet  in  actual  fact.  The  result  of  the  long  roll  of  triumphs  of  the  British 
flag  on  salt  water  was  gradually  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  British  supe- 
riority in  the  Four  Seas.  Our  ancestors  required  every  ship  that  met 
them  to  "  dip  "  flag  or  topsail  in  recognition  of  this  claim ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  us  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
by  refusing  the  "  honour  of  the  flag  "  (as  it  was  called)  that  they  brought 
it  on.  The  question  was  fought  out  both  with  pen  and  sword.  The 
broadsides  of  Selden  against  Grotius  were  the  forerunners  of  the  broad- 
gides  of  Blake  against  Tromp. 

In  the  fights  of  the  feudal  navy  which  I  hare  thus  loosely  sketched, 
seamanship  undoubtedly  went  for  something.  Superior  readiness  to  fight 
on  the  unstable  element  was  seamanship  in  itself.  But  even  so  late  as 
the  Armada  days  (1588)  the  seamanship  was  rather  that  of  ship  against 
abip  than  of  s^uadroa  against  squadron.  The  uuwieldiness  of  the  Spanish 
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▼esBels,  with  their  high  c;\stles  and  heavy  tops,  gave  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Drakes,  Frobishera,  and  Seymours,  who  played  about  them  as  they 
pleased — "  hitting  and  getting  away,"  as  the  prize-fighters  have  it.  Oar 
Elizabethan  vessels,  however  inferior  to  the  monsten  of  the  deep  now  in 
fashion,  were  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  those  of  the  Flantagenets.  Ll 
Edward  theThird*s  time,  a  300-ton  ship  was  something  bulky  and  stately; 
while  Frobisher's  sliip,  the  Triumph^  was  of  1,100,  and  Kawkins's  ship, 
the  Victory,  was  of  800  tons.  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  whole  force, 
however,  and  England  was  saved  by  craft,  many  of  them  not  larger  duHi 
colliers,  and  some  of  them  mere  pleasure-boats  which  the  gaUaol  English 
gentry  chartered  for  themselves  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  MiUHn  firam 
the  coasts  of  Dorset  The  Armada  afiair,  in  iaot,  was  a  long,  dsKitey 
fight,  carried  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  up  to  Calais  Boids.  1^ 
began  on  the  31st  July,  a  Sunday,  when  a  hundred  and  thir^-flZ  tlil  of 
the  Spaniards  was  sighted  off  the  Cornish  coast.  They  WM  nunriiig  Ib 
the  form  of  a  orescent,  seven  miles  wide  from  horn  to  bom.  The  KngliA 
were  only  sixty-seven  strong,  and  took  good  care  not  to  permit  a  general 
engagement  with  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  greater  In  snOy  wd 
heavier  in  armament.  So  tliey  stuck  to  their  rear,  and  in  that  qoirler 
gave  the  Spaniards  some  ugly  injuries.  The  second  day,  both  fleeti 
continuing  to  go  up  Channel  with  a  westerly  breeze,  the  English  kept  to 
windward,  but  made  no  attack.  But  on  the  Monday  a  change  of  wind 
had  given  the  Spaniards  the  weather-gage.  EngUshmen  have  whnsjm 
loved  the  weather-gage,  which  enables  the  force  enjoying  it  to  hnug  on  • 
fight.  They  manmuvied  for  it  now,  but  the  Spaniard  kept  his  edvantage, 
and  presently  commenoed  an  assault.  His  ponderous  and  pompoue 
galleons— the  Matihw^  the  St  Philip,  the  St.  Jamts,  &a.— would  ftln 
have  closed  with  our  Bully  and  ^ear,  and  Tiger^  and  DrmdnougkU  Bui 
this,  where  the  inetiuality  of  sise  and  armour  was  great,  wee  not  the 
English  game.  The  English  fought  like  wasps — stinging  while  on  the  wing ; 
end  though  the  eemioii  pnotioe  was  not  what  it  became  in  after  ages,  yel 
it  and  lihe  national  aoamanship  together  secured  the  advantage  to  the 
SogUsh  dag.  So  the  wesk  went  on,  the  heaviest  fighting  being  on  the 
Thursday  |  and  on  fiaturday  the  Armada  anchored  in  the  lioad  of  Oahua. 
Here  Panna  waa  to  have  joined  it;  to  prevent  which  junotien  omr  aloal 
allies,  the  Dutch,  were  now  watching  the  ooaat  of  the  Low  Oountriea. 
But  e  handful  of  fire-ships  prepared  in  the  Thames  atmok  the  Spaniarda 
with  a  panio  which  waa  in  itself  ruin.  They  out  theur  eables  and  fied, 
many  of  them  drifUng  on  ahore.  The  odiexa  made  ibr  the  northwwd, 
and  aoon  afterwards  both  fleeta  fimgfat  a  pitched  battle  off  Oravelinea. 
The  English  tactics  were  still  the  same — to  dinn  dosing,  and  to  tnat  to 
smart  firing,  oombined  with  a  sailorly  conmiand  of  position.  And  they 
were  completely  suooesafuL  Men  in  tlie  Spanish  fleet,  who  had  fim^  al 
Lepanto,  said  that  the  fighting  that  day  was  fiur  severer.*  Sixteen  of  their 

*  Motley's  United  Aether  lands,  ii,  p.  500.  Uo  gives  the  best  account  we  have 
ef  thsss  opsrations. 
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best  ships  were,  indeed,  dcHtroyed,  wltli  a  loss  of  4,000  to  5,000  soldiers 
killed — lor  tlie  Armada,  we  must  remember,  was  a  fleet  and  an  army  ia 
one.  The  soulh-wcster  now  began  to  blow,  and  with  heavy  lieart.s  the 
Dons  fuund  themselves  moving  fiirther  and  farther  i'vom  their  pleasant 
orange-trees,  towards  the  cold,  grim,  hungry  Northern  Sea.  By  tho 
14th  of  August  it  was  blowing  a  tremendous  pale,  which  lasted  in  suc- 
cessive spasms  all  the  month  ;  and  the  ItivinciVile  Armada  left;  its  boaea 
on  many  a  black  Nortliern  shore,  from  Norway  to  the  Hebrides. 

Next  to  tlie  storm,  England  was  most  indebted  i'or  aid  on  this  occasion 
to  tho  Dutch,  whose  blockade  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  been  of  the 
most  essential  service.  Nevertheless,  the  middle  of  tlie  following  century 
found  the  two  great  sea  and  Protestant  Powers  engaged  in  the  deadliest 
strife — in  perhaps  the  fiercest  contest  that  has  been  waged  on  the  water's 
in  modem  times.  It  was  a  downriglit  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy. 
Holland,  fresh  from  her  long  contest  with  Spain,  rose  in  tlie  sj3ace  of  a 
generation  or  two  to  a  prosperity  of  which  the  world  had  had  no  example. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in  her  hands. 
Her  swarms  of  seamen  bred  by  this  trade,  and  by  her  immense  fisheries, 
were  officered  by  Trompa  and  De  Kuyters — admirals  equal  to  any 
that  the  world  ever  s^iw.  While  England  was  convulsed  by  tlie  Civil 
"War,  and  her  ships  engaged  in  watching  the  Channel  fop  the  Parliament, 
Holland's  prosperity  steadily  increased,  and  with  her  prosperity  her  dis- 
inclination to  recognize  English  supremacy,  or  to  yield  the  palm  t^f 
commerce  to  English  enterprise.  The  Commonwealth's  Navigation  Act 
of  1G51  brought  to  a  climax  a  long  acccumuhition  of  jealousies  and 
discontents,  and  in  IMay,  1G52,  Tromp  came  over  with  forty  .sail  to 
Dover  lioad,  provoked  Blake  to  fire  at  his  Hag  by  refusing  the  "  honour," 
and  returned  the  compliment  with  a  broadside.  Blake  (who  had  gone  to 
sea  as  a  landsman  at  fifty  years  of  age  three  years  before)  fought  him  till 
nightfall,  when  the  squadrons  separated,  both  heavily  hit.  This  was  tho 
prologue  to  a  great  play.  Few  peo[ilc  know  the  magnificent  scale  on 
which  the  war  that  followed  was  fought,  or  even  remember  the  names 
of  the  gallant  old  English  seamen  who  fought  it.  Blake  still  waits  a 
biographer  worthy  of  him ;  while  Penn,  Ascue,  Batten,  and  Lawson,  are 
forgotten.  Strange  1  The  must  characteristic  port  of  our  lustory  is  thab 
which  ia  worst  represented  in  our  literature  1 

Of  the  scale  of  this  first  Dutch  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the 
battle  of  the  North  Foreland,  the  Dutch  were  sixty  sail  strong;  that  in 
that  of  Portland,  each  fleet  was  seventy  sail  strong ;  while  the  battle  of 
the  Texel  saw  a  hundred  ve8i>el8  engaged  on  each  side.  In  this  last 
engagement,  or  scries  of  engagements,  the  great  Tromp  was  slain,  six 
English  captains  fell,  and  six  were  wounded.  The  Duteh  lost  twenty- 
six  men-of-war  burnt  and  sunk.  Many  ships  were  blown  up.  Some 
were  taken  by  boarding, .  retaken,  and  then  captured  after  all.  The  sea 
was  strewn  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  Gunnery  had  now  become  a  greater 
power;  the  combatants  were  well  matched  in  seamanship,  and  in  a  tough. 
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dogged  ferocity ;  and  fleet- manoeuvring,  partly  owing  to  the  Dutch,  was 
far  better  understood  than  ever — if  we  can  Fay  tli.it  it  had  ever  been 
lindorfitood  licfore.  In  earlier  ages,  the  Briti^^h  pkippcr,  as  in  1588,  no 
doubt  handled  his  t^hip  aclmlrably;  but  when  squadrons  fouijht,  they  seem 
to  have  fought  pell-mell.  The  Dutch  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
first  showed  what  may  be  gained  by  handling  a  fleet  as  a  whole,  and 
orderincT  a  line  of  ships  as  a  general  orders  a  Hue  of  regiments.  When  in 
the  course  of  the  second  of  these  wars,  which  broke  out  after  the  liestora- 
tion,  we  happened  to  get  worsted,  Pepya  records  how  Sir  William  Penn, 
a  thoroughbred  seaman  and  a  hero  of  both  wars,  accounted  for  it. 
"  He  says  that  we  must  fight  in  a  line ;  whereas  we  fought  promiscuously, 
to  our  utter  and  demonstrable  ruin;  the  Dutch  fighting  othenvise,  and 
tw,  whenever  we  heat  them.'^  (Pcpys'  Diary,  July  4,  1G66.)  The  obscu- 
rity which  gathered  over  the  great  doings  of  the  Commonwealth's  times 
during  the  last  century,  kept  the  supreme  importance  of  these  battles 
with  tlie  Dutch  in  the  background.  Accordingly,  when  John  Clerk  of 
Eldin  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Naval  Tactics,  in  1782,  he 
seems  to  have  quite  overlooked  the  dct  that  his  favourite  manoeuvre, 
the  breaking  of  the  line,  had  been  known  to  the  Tromps,  De  Ruyters, 
Penns,  and  Blakcs.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Father  Paul  Hoste,  in  his  work 
on  Nhval  Evolutions,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.* That  century  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  naval  tactics,  which  is  never  now  studied  without  a 
reference  to  precedents  and  principles  then  first  taught  or  practised. 
Tromp's  retreat  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  after  the  battle  of  Port- 
land, in  February,  1653,  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  consummate 
nautical  skill,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon  if  it  had  to  be  done  over 
again  to-morrow.  The  century  was  worthily  wound  up  by  the  great 
operations  off  La  Ilogue,  in  1692.  The  English  and  Dutch  put  to  sea  in 
a  combined  fleet  of  ninety-nine  line- of-battle  ships,  and  fell  in  with 
De  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  on  the  19th  May,  Our  countrymen 
formed  in  line  as  usual,  and — what  was  much  less  common — allowed  the 
French  to  make  the  attack.  Had  De  Tourville  pushed  for  the  centre, 
and  cut  the  English  line,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  us,  for  the  light 
wind  was  stilled  by  the  firing,  and  our  rear  and  van  could  not  have  come 
up  to  help.  But  he  contented  himself  with  bringing-to  to  windward, 
and  cannonading,  and  no  decisive  result  followed.  The  fleets  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  darkness,  and  next  day  the  French  were  chased,  without 
much  being  done.  The  result,  however,  was  to  drive  them  right  on  to 
the  Norman  coast,  where  several  of  them  grounded  ;  and,  finally,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  them  oflf  La  Hogue,  when  at  anchor,  with  boats 
and  fire-ships,  and  sixteen  large  veasels  were  taken  or  burnt.   Stem  old 


*  Among  the  emiosities  of  this  sabject  is  the  fact  that  the  two  most  famons  writers 
on  Naval  Tactics  bave  been  Undsmea— Hoste,  a  JTrench  Jcsaiiy  and  Clerk,  a  Soottiali 
Isiid. 
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Benbow  diatinguuhed  himaelf  very  much  in  the  oonne  of  this  mr.  He 
was  what  ia  those  days  was  eaUed  a  tarpaulm — a  thorough  seaman,  and 
only  a  seaman ;  had  been  bred  in  the  merchant'serYioe  (as  was  not  then 
uncommon) ;  and  was  a  tongfa,  plain,  indomitable  sailor  of  the  old  world. 
He  was  killed  in  the  West  Indies  by  a  chain-shoti  in  Angnst,  1702,  in  a 
fight  in  which  two  of  his  captains,  Kirby  and  Wade^  behaved  so  badly 
that  ihey  were  afterwards  esecated  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Both 
events  were  celebrated  in  one  of  the  carious  old  songs  of  our  navy,  e.^.:— 

Oar  admiral  met  his  lot, 

From  a  cbain-sliot,  fiuui  a  diaiu-shot. 

Savs  Kirby  unto  Wade, 

Let  us  ruu,  let  as  run !  &c.  &c 

The  scxi-fights  in  the  earlier  wars  of  the  last  century,  and  down  as  fiur 
as  Bodney's  time,  were  generally  mferior  in  every  kind  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  great  combats  of  its  last  years,  and  of  the  opening  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live.  Naval  tactics  were  not  sufficiently  studied. 
Our  old  and  chief  enemies,  the  French,  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  ub  in 
ship- building,  and,  by  a  careful  regard  for  themaelves  in  the  points  in 
which  they  were  weak,  managed  to  avoid  general  and  decisive  actions 
with  much  dexterity.  A  certain  pedantry,  too,  crept  over  some  of  our 
admirals,  and  indisposed  them  to  try  innovations  on  the  more  obvious  and 
fiuniliar  methods  of  handling  a  fleet  in  buttle.  The  orthodox  course  was 
to  sail  in  divisions  in  the  following  fiishion 

Vrngtanet  Inde/aHgabh 

JB^inpokM  Bcnboto 

AntttjcnB  Middluea 
&c  fte. 

Wlien  an  enemy  was  to  be  engaged,  the  fleet  formed  a  line— the 
Ime  of  battle — from  which  vessels  seventy-four  guns  and  upwards  took 
their  designation  of  huM-^f-battle  ships.  The  position  to  windward  or 
weather -gage  was  always  struggled  for,  as  securing  the  opportunity 
of  attack.  Wlicn  it  was  obtained,  the  English  bore  down  to  assail  the 
enemy,  and  the  favourite  object  waa  to  pass  his  stem,  raking  him ;  to 
luff  up  under  his  Ice;  and,  after  pouring  in  broadsides^  to  board,  if 
necessary  or  convenient.  Many  an  enemy  has  been  captured  by  this 
good  old  plan,  carried  out  with  rapidity,  vigour,  and  a  brisk  heavy  fire. 
But  there  was  a  considerable  interval  during  the  ei^teenth  century, 
when  the  French,  having  good  ships  and  good  gunnery,  succeeded  in 
keeping  our  fleets  from  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  deprived  us  of  any 
but  those  indecisive  triumphs  which  so  irritate  (not  always  reasonably) 
John  Bull.  They  used  to  receive  the  attack  to  leeward,  and  to  diiaUe 
our  vesiels  by  carrying  away  their  spars,  as  we  advanced  presenting 
a  good  mark,  head  foremost.  So  well  was  this  defensive  game  played 
that  it  embarrassed  our  best  admirals.  Nor  did  they  find  the  sentences 
passed  on  their  failures  of  a  nature  to  reassure  thenu  Admind  Uatthewa 
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wa<?  rli-^^rnused  in  1744  for  too  nracbrnhnm  Admiral  Byng  mw  diot  in 
1767  for  loo  mucb  caution. 

It  was  tho  occurrence  of  a  succession  of  indocudve  battles  with  the 
French  during  tlie  first  Americaa  War  that  led  to  the  publicati(»i  of 
Clerk  of  Eldia'a  well-known  and  influential  hook  in  1782.  He  inatanoed 
Keppel*s  action  off  Uahaat,  Byixju's  off  Grenada,  and  aeveral  othofBi  and 
set  himself  not  only  to  explain  the  failureB,  but  to  propose  a  remedy. 
His  remedy  was,  that  instead  of  attacking  with  the  whole  line,  ship  to 
■lupi  as  u.sual,  from  windward,  our  admirals  should  direct  all  their  atten- 
tion to  breaking  the  enemy *8  line,  and  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it  bj 
a  concentration  of  force.  How  far  this  doctrine  was  the  real  inspiration 
of  Uodney's  ^.uccess  over  the  Comte  de  Grasse  on  the  12th  April,  1782, 
will  probably  always  be  a  disputed  queation.  But  of  the  great  influence 
of  Clerk's  book  on  the  profession,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  gave  a 
atimulus  to  the  whole  subject.  It  waf  finrouitte  reading  with  many  great 
nayal  chieis — Nelson  himself,  for  one.  A  greater  variety  was  introdooed 
into  our  sea-fights  from  this  time,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary 
War — ^far  the  greatest  naval  epoch  sinoe  the  epoch  of  BLike.  On  the 
glorious  Ist  of  June,  1794,  Admiral  Hoire^  after  three  days  of  partial 
fighting  and  beautiful  evoltttioos,  bore  down  upon  twenty-six  French  sail, 
broke  their  line,  routed  thorn  utterly,  and  brought  six  line-of-battle  shipi 
into  Spithead.  On  St.  Valentine's  day,  1797,  Sir  John  Jervia  encountered 
twentjr-fire  Spanish  shij^-of-the-lioe  with  fifteen  of  his  own,  off  the  well- 
remembered  Cape  St.  Vincent  The  Spaniarda  vera  in  loose  order,  and 
Jenria  determined  that  they  should  have  no  time  to  remedy  it.  He  came 
on  under  a  press  of  siiil,  close-hauled  upon  the  staiboard  tack,  separated 
the  divisions  which  the  Spanish  admiral  would  liave  liked  to  re-unit^ 
and  then  tac  k*  d  upon  the  larger  of  the  two.  Nelson  and  Collingwood 
•wm  among  the  first  eaptaina  engaged  in  this  aotion,  in  which  Nelson 
made  one  of  hia  most  cfaarncteristio  movements,  by  "  wearing  '*  withoni 
orden,  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  day.  Four 
huge  Spanish  ships  were  taken.  The  battle  of  St.  Vinoent  in  February 
was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Gampeidown  in  October,  and  the  Nile 
followed  Camperdown  within  a  jear.  So  thick  lie  the  glories  of  that 
great  period  1  Camperdown  waa  a  very  brilliant  aotion.  Duncan  found 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  co&st,  made  the  signal  for  eloM  aotion  without 
waiting  to  form  line,  broke  through  tha  line  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated 
them  to  leeward  in  only  nine  fathoms  water,  on  a  lee  shore  1  Nelson 
wrote  to  him,  aiUrwards,  that  he  had  profited  by  his  example  " — and 
there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  Camperdown  and  the  Nile.  Tha 
Nile  remains  the  standing  eiample  of  the  attack  at  anchor."  Nelaon 
went  inside  the  Fri  iicli  fleet,  and  fell  upon  their  van  and  centra  with  a 
superior  ibroe^  at  aiz  o*olock  in  the  evening.  To  double  on  an  enemy  by 
taking  np.poaUiona  into  which  only  superior  seamanship  would  carry  a 
fleet,  was  the  constant  poUoy  of  Nelson,  whose  forte  lay  in  the  union  of 
anbtla  calculation  with  aopmia  daring.     What  I  like  in  tha  Nile^''  aaid 
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ft  flnrriving  offioer  of  tfaow  gitnt  days  to  the  present  wziter,  it  that  it 
was  makly  won  hj  head-fnece  t  *'  The  xoU  of  vietories  was  dosed,  In  the 
waj  we  all  remember,  at  Tra&lgar,  in  1805.  This  ia  probably  the  only 
great  sesrfight  some  distinct  impression  of  which  iH  generally  diffiised. 
CoUingwood's  incomparable  despatch  bdonga  to  literatnre,  and  will  live 
as-  long  as  the  speeches  of  Burke  or  the  poems  of  Gray.  Erery  edncated 
man  knows  that  the  French  and  Spanish  line  formed  a  crescent  convez- 
ing  to  leeward,**  and  that  tiie  British  attscked  in  columns^  of  which 
Nelson  led  the  weather  one  and  CoUingwood  the  lee.  Here,  too^  the 
eoemy*a  line  waa  broken,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  day.  Onr 
na?al  gkny  culminated  in  this  imperial  figh^  to  which  notihing  waa 
wanting.  The  two  greatest  admirals  of  the  age— one  of  them  the  greatest 
admiral  of  any  age — ^were  present.  The  management  of  the  entire  fleet 
waa  equalled  only  by  the  conduct  of  Indiyidnal  ships.  The  ruin  of  the 
enemy  was  so  thorough,  that  twenty  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  Kdson*s  wonderful  signal  before  the  battle  gave  it  the  dignity 
of  noble  and  inspired  thought ;  his  death  at  its  close  threw  orer  it  a 
poetry  full  of  mournful  beauty  as  a  storm-darkened  aea. 

"What  are  the  xeflectiona  with  which  one  concludes  this  review  of  the 
aea-fights  of  so  many  ages — an  age  of  which  the  naval  history  is 
embodied  in  the  one  word,  "  change  7  " 

First  A  consolatoiy  one.  Change  has  all  along  been  a  law  actively 
ppenUi]:^  in  things  naval;  but  the  geniua  of  the  sea-races  haa  never  been 
destroyed  by  it.  The  men  who  conquered  afloat  in  row-boats  with  spear  and 
battle-axe  were  the  asme  men  who  conquered  afterwards  in  one-masted 
galleya  with  crossbow  and  lance;  and,  again,  as  the  sges rolled  by,  with  cul* 
rerins^  in  small  blufi'-bowed  merchant-Bhips;  and,  again,  in  stately  seventy- 
feur%  with  fleet-mancBUvring  and  fine  gunnery.  Jervia  did  not  beat  tiie 
Spai^da  more  thoroughly  than  the  Bbdc  Prince.  Duncan  did  not  beat 
the  Dutch  mora  decidedly  than  Bhd£e.  Nelson  did  not  destroy  thelVenoh 
more  effectually  than  Edward  the  Third.  Was  the  change  firom  £dward*a 
"  Cog,'*  the  2%osMW,  to  Nelson*s  Vktoty^  not  aa  great  as  the  change  flrom 
NelaQn*a  Ftcfoiy  to  the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  f  Is  steam  a  more 
potent  force  in  Nature  than  Qeniua ;  or  iron  harder  than  the  pluck  of  the 
British  Tar  7  Whom  will  these  great  demons  serve  fldthfully  but  the 
wisards  who  best  know  how  to  briqg  them  under  control7  On  the 
abatraet  ground  of  analogy,  on  the  concrete  ground  of  history,  things 
oqght  to  stimulate  us  to  hopeful  ingenuity,  not  to  i^^itate  ua  with  the 
weak  fbrebodinga  so  iqpt  to  flutter  down  into  despair. 

Meanwhile^  diaoge  ia  the  dominant  law.  The  ege  of  sear-fights  by 
saUing-vesselB  is  praotioally  over.  Those  beautiful  evdutionB  of  the  old 
world,  the  struggle  for  the  weather-gage^  the  tacking  in  succession,  the 
expansion  fimn  columns  into  lines,  the  wearing  in  graceful  circles  of 
white-sailed  yeesels,  agile  in  their  sweep  aa  burds,  are  gone  not  less  com- 
pletely than  the  minuets  and  galliards  of  the  danoe,  or  the  ladies  who 
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danced  tliem  with  the  conquerors  of  the  Armada.  The  Traialgars  of  the 
future  will  be  fought  with  steamers — iron-{)Iatf:d  steamers,  too— siuce 
however  the  question  may  turn  out  between  ships  and  forts,  ships 
will  certainly  be  iron-plaUd  a;raiust  each  other.  The  wind  will  be  only 
important  as  a  part  of  the  weather,  and  steam  will  be  to  the  modern  man- 
of-war  what  oars  were  to  the  ancient  trireme — the  beak,  or  ram-like  weaj;>on, 
being  common  to  both.  Our  sct  ndant.s  will  probably  sec  fleets  going  into 
action  widiout  masts  at  all;  dark  bodies  of  mighty  bulk,  rushing  at  a  rate 
which  Killing-vessels  never  attained,  battling  c:icli  other  like  bulls  in  the 
strife,  with  a  roar  of  artillery  beyond  the  roaring  ot'all  the  herds  of  Bashan. 
But  if  the  old  evolutions  are  superseded,  will  no  evolutions  be  witnessed  at 
all?  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that  steam  war- 
fare may  give  rise  to  a  school  of  naval  tactics  more  fertile  in  combinations 
than  that  of  the  Hostes  and  Clerks.  For  it  will  always  be  indispensable 
to  attack  your  enemy's  squadron  to  advantage  ;  to  double  on  him,  and  de- 
stroy one  part  of  him  by  superior  force  before  help  can  come  up ;  to  separate 
his  ]inrti'^'ns,  to  break  his  lines,  to  parry  his  thrust,  to  out-steam  him. 

All  these  oj)erations  are  either  the  same  as  the  old  manoeuvres  in 
character,  or  they  resemble  them ;  and  the  difference  only  is,  that  they 
will  be  performed  by  the  help  of  a  new  agency — a  novel  propelling 
power.  The  skill,  therefore,  known  as  seamanship  will  simply  have  to 
be  employed  under  new  conditions,  and,  arteris  p  iribus,  the  chief  new 
condition  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  steamers  each  nation  builds. 
Speed  in  a  war-steamer,  for  instance,  will  be  of  supreme  importance ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Warrior^  though  slow  under  caOTSS^ 
steams  fifteen  knots.  As  England,  then,  builds  the  largest  number  of 
them,  one  condition  of  the  warfare  of  the  future  is  very  much  under  her 
own  control.  The  rest,  including  the  question  of  evolutions,  is  a  matter 
of  care  and  study.  The  Admiralty  ought  to  form  an  iron-clad  squadron, 
and  exercise  it  as  a  squadron  for  experiment's  sake.  The  late  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  opened  the  subject  by  a  very  admirable  treatise.*  Sir  Howard 
preferred  for  steam  squadrons  going  into  action  the  formation  known  W 
the  echelon  movement.  lie  was  for  placing  the  vessels  on  what  are  called 
how-^nd-quarter  lines — with  the  bow  and  quarter  of  each  vessel  facing  the 
quarter  and  bow  of  the  one  next  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  saeh  techni- 
eafities  intelligible  without  diagrams.  But  if  you  try  and  imagine  a 
squadron  adTancing  towards  you,  with  the  first  ship  of  each  beteh  forming 
the  point  of  a  triangle,  and  the  two  last  behind  forming  the  angles  at  the 
base,  yon  will  get  some  notion  of  it.  But  these  speculations  are  for 
profenional  men ;  nor  has  my  ambition  in  this  paper  extended  beyond  an 
attempt  to  give  a  popular  account  of  the  chief  forma  that  fighting  by  sea 
hat  aaramed  amongst  the  moat  important  nntiona  of  the  world. 


•  On  Aacal  War/are  by  SUam,  1858. 
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ioust  0j  d^ommous :  ^^rm  iht  ladies'  (BnlUvji. 


Tuis  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  political  article.  The  writer  Las  a  decided 
objection  to  women  who 

Talk  of  things  diat  tfaqr  doii*t  midmtaiid } 

and  aeldom  can  any  woman  realty  tmderstand  polities.  The  cool,  clear, 
large  biain,  the  iteady  judgment,  the  firm,  nnimpaasioned,  yet  not 
imtender  heart,  is  a  combination  of  qualitieB  which  rery  iew  among  men, 
fewer  atill  among  women,  can  boast  And  this  alone  jastifies  an  Indi- 
Tidual  in  taklug  part  in,  or  even  criticizing  those  who  do  take  part  in 
guiding  the  Tessel  of  the  State  and  goyeming  the  destinies  of  nationSi 
To  be  a  truly  great  politician  is  so  grand  a  thing,  that  to  be  a  small  one 
appears  simply  ridicolous;  and  perhaps  a  politicsl  woman  is  the  most 
ridienlons  of  all.  Unless,  indeed— which  ia  the  only  excuse  for  excep- 
tional women — ^Providence  has  endowed  her  with  a  man's  brain,  and 
ewnething  of  a  man's  natnre.  It  is  so  often.  As  we  see  womanish  men, 
so  we  sometimes  see  manly,  nay  "  very  gentlemanly  women ;  and  then 
it  beoomea  a  question  whether  both  they,  and  socie^,  are  not  safest  in 
following  out,  under  certain  limitations,  the  law  of  their  indiTidual 
natures,  so  ftr  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  general  weli-beiog 
nf  the  community.  This^  possibly,  is  the  golden  mean  into  which  the 
great  conteat  now  pending  between  the  total  repression  and  unlimited 
emancipation  of  women  will  subside. 

But  to  our  artide:  whidi  assumes — shall  we  say  presumes?— to  give  a 
woman's  ▼iew— unbiassed,  and  absolutely  unpolitical— of  that  great  deli* 
beratiTC  aaaembly,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  all  the  world — the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  evidently  thought  that  this  feminine  view  was 
quite  nnneeessaty;  that  our  aex'a  ofanion  concerning  them,  or  our  pre- 
sence among  them,  was  a  matter  to  be  tacitly  ignored.  Our  business  as 
ladies — (the  Saxon  word  means  "  loaf-givers  ") — ^was  to  rule  the  house- 
hold, to  rear  the  children,  to  instruct  duly  the  dependent  maidens,  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  especially  the  side  ;  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  occupy  fully  any  woman's  life.  They — our  fore&thers— cer- 
tainly did  not  contemplate  our  doing  as  some  of  us  now-apdays  are  under- 
stood to  desire— take  our  seats  and  make  speeches  in  Parliament  Nay, 
they  only  in  later  times  allowed  us  even  to  hear  thdr  speeches;  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  carrying  out  this  ungallant  tradition,  haa  made  the  Ladiea* 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  Tery  comlbrtable  indeed  within,  but 
without,  not  mudi  better  than  a  wire  csge.  Let  us  flatter  oursdves  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  lest  honourable  Members  should  be  led 
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•itray  from  their  daties,  blinded  by  the  Uase  of  beauty,  or  b^;tu]ed  by 
the  tenderness  beaming  from  sjrmpothetic  ^es.  In  the  meantime  here  we 
■re ;  enclosed  like  beautifiil  but  obnoxioos  animals,  and  tamely  investi- 
gating through  onr  ban  the  nobler  animals  below. 

Bat  before  reaehiog  this  elcjgant  den  we  have  had  Tarions  long 
galleries  to  tniTene^  and  staircases  to  climb,  where  erexy  accidental  mas- 
online  eye  v^gards  ns  donbtfiilly  and  condescendingly,  as  if  to  say— 
**Ladiei^  yon  most  be  aware  that  yon  are  here  <inite  on  snffiBrBnce.**  We 
did  not  mind.  Armed  with  an  honourable  ticfket  of  admission,  we  pene- 
trated, glad  and  grateAd,  to  onr  sanctum,  and  there  prepared  to  spend 
an  erening,  which  waa  expected  to  be^  and  has  since  become,  a  matter 
of  history. 

It  waa  the  night-^now  many  months  ago— when  the  Bri^sh  Gorem* 
ment  made  its  maniftsto  on  the  subject  of  Italian  liberty.  Every  avukble 
space  that  could  afford  n  hearing  for  man  or  for  woman,  was  eagerly 
sought;  and  tiiough  we  ourselTes— let  us  contritely  confess — csred  bi^ 
little  fbr  the  great  questioD  of  the  night,  still  there  was  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  footing  oursdTes  part  and  portion  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  in  peering  down  through  our  gilded  bars  at  the  gndually  filling 
House,  and  the  already  crowded  Strangers*  Gallery  opposite.  The  Ladlesf 
Gallery,  whatever  it  may  look  from  thence — ^within,  be  it  known  to  aO 
inquirers,  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  It  consists  of  three  divisions — two 
public  boxes,  to  which  every  Member  of  the  House  has  the  privilege  of  ' 
giving  a  limited  number  odT  admissions  nightly,  and  the  Speaker's  box, 
which  is  private,  like  a  loff»  at  the  Opera.  Behind  it  is  a  small,  well- 
appointed  sitting*room  ;  and  ftrther  away,  for  general  benefit,  is--oh,  let 
us  thank  the  lords  of  creation  for  thisl — a  kitchen,  whence  comes  the 
refreshing  clatter  of  tea-cups  and  saucers.  We  consoled  ourselves  that  the 
long  evening  we  were  prepared  to  spend — ^it  was  then  six  pjc.,  and  the 
House  was  not  expected  to  rise  till  three  A.X.— >would  not  be  spent  in  total 
starvation.  But — alas  for  another  feminine  weakness! — we  saw  inscribed 
in  every  available  position,  the  ominous,  not  to  say  impertinent,  words, 
**  SiUnce  i$  rtquuUd,^  Ckmld  we — ^I  put  it  to  the  sjrmpathising  pubU^* 
be  expected  to  hold  our  tongues  for  nine  mortal  hours  7 

However,  we  determined  to  try;  and  took  our  places,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  widest  and  most  satisfactory  view  possible  of  the  scene  beneath. 

A  kurge,  well-proportioned,  simply  yet  tasteihlly  decorated  hall, 
through  the  coloured  windows  of  which  the  April  sunset  glow  streamed 
down  on  to  **  the  floor  of  the  house,*'  where  a  notable  Irish  Member  once 
expressed  his  intention  to  die.  He  might  have  died  in  a  more  uncomfort- 
able place;  fbr  it  is  well  matted  and  broad,  while  from  either  side  of  it  rise 
in  tiers  the  well-known  " benches Ministerial **  and  "Opposition." 
They  are  of  green  leather— comfortable,  well  stuffed ;  with  plenty  of  room 
for  honourable  gentlemen  to  lounge  and  loll  in,  as  some  hundred  or  so 
vroTQ  now  doing.  In  this  intermediate  space  a  fow  figures  moved  about-^ 
^  Members  taking  their  seats^  or  officisls  canying  messsges  to  and  fh>.  The 
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l)uslnc8S  of  the  niglit  had  bcgiin,  and  there  was  a  certain  vocal  mnmiTir 
floating  about,  but  if  any  particular  Member  M'cre  then  speaking,  neitliur 
we,  nor  apparently  the  House,  much  noticed  him.  Our  first  attention 
was  caught  by  the  sight  directly  opposite  us — the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

Probably  on  every  niglit,  but  especially  on  an  important  night  like 
this,  there  are  few  places  in  London  which  aflbrd  a  better  study  of  cha- 
racter than  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie 
variety  of  heads  would  have  delighted  a  painter.  There  was  the  sharp 
Londoner,  free  and  easy,  well  accustomed  to  this,  as  to  most  other  sights, 
and  taking  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  was  the  sober, 
Btolid  country  visitor,  a  good  deal  awed,  but  full  of  importance ;  who,  no 
doubt,  had  hunted  out  and  worried  "  our  Member  "  no  little,  to  pet 
admission  to  this  privileged  spot,  where,  after  being  wedged  in  tightly  and 
uncomfortably  for  a  whole  night,  he  might  attain  the  honour  and  glory  of 
taking  back  to  "  our  borough  "  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  wliat 
the  Member  did  and  said,  and  how  he  looked,  and  how  exceedingly  atten- 
tive or  inattentive,  as  might  be,  he  was  to  his  constituent.  Sprinkled 
among  these,  the  middle  class — or  rather  below  the  middle  class — of  metro- 
politans and  provincials,  were  a  few  heads  of  higher  order,  acute,  intel- 
ligent, refined,  appertaining,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  to  scholars  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  friends  in  the  House,  in  whose  success,  or  in  the  success  of 
the  cause,  they  were  vitally  interested.  And  one  small  atom  in  the  audience, 
epecially  noticeable  because  his  light-coloured  feminine  petticoata  broke  the 
monotonous  line  of  masculine  costume,  was  a  pretty  little  boy,  placed  beside 
a  fashionable,  handsome  young  man,  who  guarded  him  paternally,  and 
pointed  out  everything  to  him  in  a  way  that  was  charming  to  witness. 
^Yho  knowft  but  that  the  mighty  brain  of  some  great  statesmaiii  who, 

When  wo  all  lie  still, 

shall  wield  the  destinies  of  Europe,  may  lurk  undeveloped  under  those 

■oft  shining  curls  and  intent  childish  eyes? 

But  from  this  pleasant  aight  (to  a  woman  at  least)  we  turned  our 
gaze  to  what  we  had  especially  come  to  see — the  House,  the  l^slative 
aaaembly  of  our  native  land.  Externally,  there  was  no  call  for  enthu- 
riaam.  Not  even  the  memories  of  a  generation  hung  about  these  glaringly 
new  walls.  This  was  not  the  classic  spot  whence  Chatham  was  borne  out 
dying :  where  Fox  and  Pitt,  whose  wonderfully  characteristic  statues  now 
stand  in  ever-silent  opposition  in  the  gallery  below,  fought  out  their 
never-ceasing  battles ;  where  Burke  rolled  out  his  sonorously  elegant 
periods,  Sheridan  startled  and  dazzled  with  his  useless  ephemeral  brilli- 
ance, and  Canning  charmed  both  friends  and  enemies,  by  the  polish  and 
grace  of  an  eloquence,  remembered  lovingly  by  many  ntill  alive.  No — - 
here  was  nothing  to  awaken  either  archaeological  or  liistorical  fervour. 
Here  was  merely  a  well-adorned,  very  comfortable  modern  hall,  wliero  an 
assemblage  of  very  comfortable-looking  gentlemen  disposed  themselves  in 
all  varieties  of  attitude.  Every  costume,  from  the  easy  morning-coat  to 
the  full-dress  black  suit— from  the  stylish  attire  of  the  young  man,  whom 
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the  detestable  duag  of  fhe  daj  would  term  "  a  sweU,**  to  the  ioEdly<« 
respectable  die«  of  the  old-finfakoed  Englinh  gentleman, — ^waa  ropreacntcd 
here.  Every  age,  too,  from  twentj-fiye  to  eighty ;  and  almoit  e?eiy  daaa 
— ednoatedi  tmedncated;  atapid,  intelligent;  patrician,  plebeian;  for  the 
one  lerellei^nioney,  which  only  too  often  briqga  a  man  into  Furli*- 
ment,  oeaaea  ita  power  when  the  glory  of  election  ia  over,  and  he  cornea 
to  ait  on  theae  ibrmidable  green  benchM — a  single  indiTidoal,  upon  whoee 
penonal  talent  it  alone  depend^  whether  he  shall  become  of  any  wdght 
in  the  House  and  the  world,  or  sink  ignominionaly  Into  a  mere  Ay" 
or  ''No"  of  a  diviaion.  Still,  taking  the  average  of  these  me%  and 
judging  them — utterly  nnknown  to  na  aa  they  were— only  by  their 
eztemal%  there  seemed  a  fiur  proportion  of  hoiiest<-looking^  intelligent^ 
and  truly  gentlemanly  English  gentlemen,  such  aa  conld  fiurly  be  tmated 
with  that  reyonsibility  which  the  Britiah  House  of  Commons  has  wielded, 
in  all  generations^  aa  almoat  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  veiy  strongest, 
power  in  the  natbn. 

As  our  perceptions,  at  first  sliglitly  oonibaed  by  the  nordty  of  the 
scene,  began  to  right  themselTes,  we  caught  certain  soaoroua  aoonda 
arising  from  below,  and  distinguished,  among  the  moving  figures  ia  the 
centre  of  the  House,  one  stationary  figure,  which,  gesticulating  slightly, 
tried  to  make  itaelf  heard.  We  became  aware  that  an  honourable  Member 
was  on  his  legs"— is  not  that  the  phrase ? — and  striving  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  House**«— whidi  mjrsterious  organ  appeared  to  aufe  from 
chronic  neuralgia.  NevertheHess  the  present  speaker — ffir  Geoige  Bowyer 
we  heard  he  waa — aeemed  a  worthy  gentleman,  very  much  in  earnest;  and 
thia  earnestness  won,  from  his  most  uproarious  opponents,  a  oertain  genial 
peraonal  reqiect  Still,  hia  whole  speech  of— how  many  7 — ^houn*  duration, 
could,  we  solemnly  aver,  have  been  easily  condensed — ^fiM^  argumentSi 
appficationa  and  all — into  one  half-hour  of  blessed  brevity ;  or,  to  pal 
the  thing  professionally,  into  ibur  printed  pages  huge  octavo^  or  two 
of  ordinary  Hagasine  ^e.  Bepetitiona  innumerable,  every  idea  re- 
appearing again  and  again,  clothed  in  slightly  altered  phraseology; 
assertions  given  for  arguments,  and  invective  for  simple  statements; 
involutiona  and  diveigencies  interminable^  till  the  original  subject  waa 
buried  under  one  masa  of  inextricable  confusion — this  waa  the  impression 
his  q>eech  made  upon  the  unprejudiced  feminine  mind.  It  grieves  us  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  so  it  was.  The  advisability  of  first  knowing  dearly 
what  one  had  to  say,  of  saying  it  aa  tersdy,  lucidly,  and  briefly  aa 
possible^  and  then  sitting  dovrn  again,  never  seemed  to  present  itself  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  imagination.  And  yet  he  was  a  most  honourable 
and  aincere  gentleman,  and  it  waa  quite  pathetic  to  see  the  mingled 
dignity  and  patience  with  whidi  he  bore  the  House's  ironical  dieers  or 
laughter  at  his  yarious  blunders  and  heaitations.  If  a  wrong-headed,  he 
was  certainly  a  much-enduring  man,  with  courage  and  aelf-possession  * 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

YHiat— are  we  turning  political?  Does  the  strong  revulsion  which 
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the  House  eviJcutly  shows  against  a  speech  defending  pope  and  tyrant, 
Pio  None  and  Bomba  of  Naples,  rouse  in  us  a  spirit  of  partisanship  ? 
We  fear  so.  We  begin  to  feel  our  hearts  warm  in  the  contest — our 
fitaunch,  hberty -loving,  Protestant  hearts ;  and  we  listen  to  this  not  too 
dangerous  champion  of  a  creed  outworn,  who  has  just  thrown  down  the 
glove  of  the  eveniiig,  with  an  angry  intentne^  ec^ual  to  that  of  Parliament 
iUelf. 

Nerverthelesa,  after  its  occasional  but  uumibtakeable  expression  of 
opinion,  the  House  seemed  to  take  the  matter  verjr  quietly,  as  if  well 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  suflfered  the  honourable  Mcaibcr  to 
go  mildly  meandering  on,  while  itUstened  or  lounged,  exchanged  meiisages, 
notes,  or  sotto  voce  conversation,  with  a  nonchalance  that  in  most  public 
meetings  would  be  considered,  to  say  the  least,  rather  pecuUar.  Occa- 
sional murmurs  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  "  Oh,  oh,"  "  Order,"  were  the  only 
signs  that  Parliament  was  condescending  to  pay  any  attention  at  all.  In 
truth,  it  somewhat  surprised  us  ignorant  women,  who  expected  to  behold 
a  body  of  men  concentrating  every  energy  of  their  powerful  minds  on  the 
goyemment  of  their  country,  to  see  the  easy,  not  to  say  "  free-and-easy,** 
demeanour,  the  want  of  dignity  and  gravity,  and  the  total  absence  of  any* 
thing  like  Areopagite  solemnity  in  the  British  House  of  Cktmmons. 

When  the  long-winded  baronet  at  length  concluded,  a  sigh  of  relief 
iwwinoti  to  flutter  through  the  House,  and  was  undoubtedly  echoed  in  the 
Ladies*  Gallery.  Then,  after  a  slight  confusion,  unintelligible  save  to  par'- 
liamentary  ears,  another  Member  rose  to  speak.  Bose — first  placing  his 
stalwart  figure  in  an  apparently  well-considered  oratorical  attitude — ^like 
a  man  who  was,  or,  at  any  rate,  beUeved  himself  to  be,  perfectly  master 
of  his  subject  and  of  himself ;  and,  certainly,  his  first  sentence  made  it 
apparent  that,  if  not  an  orator,  he  was  a  capital  speaker,  with  the  faculty 
of  lucidly  expresamg  original  and  valuable  thoughts.  He  began  com- 
posedly,  but  gradually  waxed  more  and  more  yehement;  clenching  each 
of  his  arguments — ^and  they  were  terse  and  clear,  fortified  by  a  ground- 
work of  apt  and  well-put  fiicts — ^by  striking  his  two  hands  together 
with  a  noise  that  resounded  through  the  whole  House,  causing  us  con- 
tinually to  lose  the  thread  of  discourse  in  counting  the  minutea  that 
would  elapse  before  the  next  blow  came.  If  this  periodical  manual 
exercise  is  the  constant  habit  of  the  honourable  Member — Mr.  Layard  of 
Nineveh — ^the  uninitiate  female  mind  would  humbly  suggest  that  it  does 
not  in  the  least  improve  his  oratoxy,  and  is  very  disturbing  to  the  nerves 
of  his  listeners.  ^ 

Another  fact,  which  in  this  and  in  succeeding  speeches  struck  us  with 
considerable  amazement,  was  the  extreme  latitude  with  which  M.P.'s 
abuse  and  insult  one  another.  Anything  short  of  actually  giving  the  lie 
seems  to  be  quite  parliamentary."  Scarcely  less  than  this  was  both 
expressed  and  implied  by  Mr.  Layard  to  Sir  George  Bowyer — ^honourable 
Members  must  pardon  the  unparhamentary  freedom  taken  with  their 
names,  names  which,  however,  their  career  makes  public  property — ^yet 

VOL.  Till. — ^MO.  46.  21. 
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Ae  lattor  gwHli—n  oMrtMtod  hiraMlf  by  ejaonkti^;,  ^  s  •tilid 
obilMMwy  taalj  Brituh,  the  omNnniy  ^  No,  no/*  ud  only  onoe  mm  t» 
explain,  in  tbe  moikait  flMBUMr,  that,  despite  his  politMal  opinioaB  1m  W9M 
abielBle  nfian,  d«f  to  all  noiii— tioai  ef  rfnin  eeoae,  ad 
iwfHBwti  hnBanit^*  Tndtfd  wImd  we  lud  lecefwed  ften  -tiie  eftet  ef 
Ids  prosy  speeoh,  o«r  ^dfeoiie  ef  popes  «id  tyMMli  dispUjed  Idmadf  in 
■aeh  an  amuible  light,  so  patient  of  oontomely,  so  rteadftat  to  hie  own 
eoBfiotaoQi,  eo  fttheering  to  then  ef  Ue  opponents,  that  iSk»  nipeet-witih 
wtdotk  the  Heote  wgiriefl  him,  despite  hie  liHie-ptiialiaiiliiMi,  wm  aot 
Mifptiiiiig  to  hia  aodienee  in  the  LadieB'.QaUery. 

0«>boK.«PM  aoir  filed.  iWith  eilnai,Mieei  Mt  aatlv  to^lhe^firiblio. 
Soffiee  It  that  tbagrwiae  hi|M^  bianliii,  hMriqg  hhtiBniaal  nanea; 
aaeient  gUleiroinep,  alio  hoamtlftd,  with  ihat  letiMnew  of  aMtBHily  old 
.  age  which  ia  Btet  wmheie  aa  it  ii  in  Baglanrl;  and  ether  heaomhlo 
womsn  hafiiy  wwMnUi  inlenrt  in  .f^  Brnm,  ivhidir^wwaa  m¥um\, 
■BaswmaMed  itwtf  ki  tme  wpeiial  Mihwrth—rf.  Ahnkl  it-willbew 
to  the  eod  ef  thae.  .We-^y,  Tcry  beet  ef  wi  ^Jwiyahgf^  ow 
detpoit  infeeieots  and  our  atrai§iit  epiMoai  laetad  inroad  governed* hy  - 
Bot  awgthing,  bit  awaifta^. 

AfUr  an  eneifelio  •qpeeeh,  'Mr.  Layasd  att-dbniiyMl  aiBthodj  else 
row>  whoabaU  be  kft  nareeeadoJ,  twihig  till  hiaeoalion  waaao  aatia- 
&ctoiy  to  hiaaatlf  aait  —dibtedly  wm  to  eiher  people.  SWitgaveHn 
lahnie  an  oppottowity  Jbr  WMBwnoi  ewwn.  In  a  mimoaleadyelnet 
wftm  of  tiBM,  yard  after  ymd  of  eaqity  geoen  'bMhea  waa  eoHBOwly 
diiphyad,  motfytLim  Meab—  •mi  ikt^lmpkmUr^  flpoeher  rwiaiHud 
ai  liitenen.  Uneheered  by  Mndf,  4iahi«ed  by  &e^  IIm  himoaM^ 
Member  bhadiy  eartianed  hia  qpeooh,<w  if  oMdotiag  TwwfMtfe  h«eek— 

Bit  I  go  OB  dsritver. 

For  bow  long  he  did  go  on  this  deponent  cannot  say,  since  we  also  took  the 
opportnni^  of  disappearing  to— onr  tea !  What  private  alarms  beset  us 
becaose  spoons  Tronld  strike  resonantly  against  saucers,  and  knives  would 
datter  down  to  the  ground  with  a  noise  that  we  feared  might  be  heard  by 
tiie  whole  Brituh  Parliament,  who  had  so  imperatively  commanded  our 
**mlence,"  need  not  time  to  confess.  Enough  that  we  subdued  our 
tenors,  took  oar'neck  and  blameless  repast ;  and  much  invigorated — as 
ire  trust  were  the  ndUer  iMers  below — ^we  settled  to  the  serious  business 
of  tibe  evening. 

The  House,  baying^  dined,  began  to  re-assemble.  One  Member, 
unknown  to  ftme,  who  seemed  of  a  praetical  torn,  delivered  himself  of  a 
ftw  bannlem  rematkSy  cinefly  *  arithmetical  j  and  then  another— not 
nnkuown'"  in  a  few  Inte^  but  tsDxng  sentences,  given  with  classic  ^frsee 
—  Mr.  Ifottdtton  MiIwbb  epohe  out  his  honest  mind.  Afterwards  came 
a  oomio  interlnde,  carried  on  between  a  large  impulsive  gentleman, 
who  Qsed  hnguage  of  tbe  sledge-hammer  style,  and  a  mild,  spare, 
^tiitely  iMte  partissn  of  -fifir  Geoige  Bowyer,   These  two  fell  upon  one 
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another  so  fiercely  that  at  last  ftey  were  decided  to  be  "out  of  order" — 
irhich  phrase  seemed,  in  parliamentary  etiquette,  to  allow  of  any  vitupera- 
tion short  of  one  gentleman's  calling  another  gentleman  "a" — euphuis- 
tically  speaking,  a  person  who  is  not  too  particular  in  his  attention  to 
veracity. 

This  storm  abated ;  with  one  or  two  more  of  a  similar  nature,  for 
indeed  they  apparently  formed  part  of  the  House's  niL;}itly  entertainment. 
Another  was,  that  several  Members  should  get  **on  their  legs"  at  the 
same  time,  when  there  ensaed  vociferous  and  contradictory  calls  for  each) 
until  the  Speaker's  fiat  decided  the  matter.  One  Member,  who  was 
always  "rising,"  seemed  an  especial  pet  of  the  llouee,  and  was  con- 
tinually called  for;  but  whether  to  be  listened  to  or  laughed  at,  we  could 
not  determine.  Parliament  clearly  liked  to  be  amused,  and  darted  upon 
the  merest  shadow  of  a  joke  with  boyish  avidity.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
strong  "  school-boy  "  element  in  this  dignified  assembly  ;  and  those  whom 
natare  or  chance  forbade  to  use  their  lungs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Keporters' 
Gallery  and  the  public,  evidently  took  a  secondary  pleasure  in  merely 
"  making  a  noise." 

And  now  the  full  Uouse  settled  itself  into  post-prandial  ease ;  ay, 
even  the  Member  round  whose  devoted  head  had  hortled  the  chief  artillery 
of  the  evening.  Sir  George  Bowyer  sat  in  his  place,  and  gave  no  sign, 
save  an  occasional  nervous  patting  of  the  back  of  his  bench.  He  had 
faced  his  foes  like  a  Briton ;  but  perhaps  he  knew— what  we  did  not— that 
•*  the  greatest  was  behind." 

A  little  man — or  he  seemed  little,  viewed  from  the  altitude  of  the  Ladies' 
Gallery — rose  from  the  Government  benches,  and  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
table  before  him,  began  to  say  a  few  words. 

Saying  a  few  words "  best  expresses  ihis  commenotment.  So 
unobtrusive  was  it,  that,  tutil  we  noticed  the  sudden  silence  of  intent 
attention  which  fell  upon  the  House,  we  scarcely  noticed  Um  at  all.  Xlien 
we  did. 

Neither  you  nor  I,  good  reader,  ever  beard  Denioatlie—a  or  CSIaavo. 
Other  lights  of  later  date— Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Shcridani  &0^— ace  likawiae 
to  us  httle  better  than  myths  of  a  departed  age.  Oxaftorioal,  lika  amaioal 
and  dramatic  glory,  must  always  be  taken  by  after  genentMma  antMy  on 
trust.  Daniel  O'Connell  is  idmost  forgotten;  and  yet  he  waa  dabbed 
orator"  widely  enough  in  his  day.  Not  undeflenredly.  Bven  though 
you  believed  in  your  conscience  that  he  was  one  of  thegreatattlniBibi:^ 
alive,  and  that  three  words  out  of  every  six  he  uttered  were  tainted  with 
Irisli  "imaginativeness,"  still  those  words  fell  so  honey-sweet,  that  yoa 
caught  yourself  listening  with  moist  eye  and  baatnig  hMUt,  aa  if  every 
syllable  were  true.  Nay,  his  voice — ^just  the  mna  organ  ao  thriUingly 
musical,  so  deeply  pathetic — haunted  you  for  houTS  after;  even  like  that 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which— 

A  lyre  of  widest  range, 
possesBes  the  same  inexplicable  fascination,  and  could  invest  the  com- 
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moneit  language,  ihe  drycal,  moat  nmntereating  topic,  wiih  a  cham  aU  iu 
own.   He,  like  O'Coimell,  ooukl  abnoat  idle  a  bird  off  a  baah.*' 

Bat  tliia  man,  aqr  orator,  the  neaieat  approach  to  that  ideal  irhidh  we 
most  of  ua  haye,  and  nerer  expect  to  see  leaHaed,  doea  not  attempt  to 
wile.  He  aeaxodj  eren  condeaoenda  to  peraoade.  He  appeala  aimpi/  to 
your  roaaon,  or  rather,  without  any  direct  appeal,  he  laya  before  yoa 
what  your  reaaon  at  once  achncwladgea  to  be  the  truth,  therebj,  if  he 
has  any  victory  to  gain,  making  yourad^  not  himaelf,  your  conqueror. 
Nor  in  the  conflict  doea  he  uae  any  ungenerona  weapona.  Hia  fieroeat 
anger  ia  but  the  indignation  of  an  honeat  man. 

And  an  honeat  man  both  firieada  and  enemiea  know  him  to  be» 
Beyond  Ihia,  the  preaeni— which,  aa  at  fiiat  atated,  ia  in  no  way  a  poli- 
tioal  article— doea  not  preaume  to  judge  him.  Poeteri^  will  decide  in 
what  niche  of  hia  country*a  hiatoiy  to  jdace  the  name  of  William  Ewart 
Gladatone. 

He  began,  aa  haa  been  recorded,  ao  unobtmaiyely  aa  to  be  aearceljr 
leoog&ised ;  then  with  a  grasp,  ruthleaa  aa  it  waa  firm,  he  aeized  hia 
adTeraaij— Sir  Geoige  Bowyer— and  amote  him  hip  and  thigh  with  a 
great  daughter.  Quito  impersonally,  the  man  bdng  the  mere  embodi- 
ment of  the  canae ;  but  he  did  it  Pdnt  by  point  he  aoatomiied  hia  whole 
apeech,  ita  contradictory  facta  and  weak  fidladooa  aigomenta ;  then  canaed 
the  apeaker  to  annihilate  himaelf,  to  put  the  tordi  of  truth  to  hia  own 
fhnerd  inle^  and  reduce  hia  apeedi,  hia  principlea,  and  all  hia  aommnd* 
inga  to  ignominioua  adiea.  Thia  done^  the  Tictorioua  orator  went  on  hia 
waj  amidst  a  storm  of  applauae^  fer  the  Hbuae  waa  now  warmed  up  to 
the  higheat  pitch  of  enthuaiaam. 

He  let  it  snbdde  a  little,  and  then  he  bnrat— though  still  with  calm* 
neas  and  dignity — into  the  £cee  tide  of  an  eloquenoo  -  - 

Stmig  widiMit  rage  without  o'csflowing^  idL 
That  line  beat  opieaaca  the  peculiar  diaiacter  of  hia  oratovy.  Strictly 
daasic  it  is  not,  yet  it  haa  a  flayour  of  Attic  aalt  befitting  one  of  the 
ripest  aohdars  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  plain  Saxon,  thoqg^  fraught  with  a 
Saxon  directnen,  simplicity,  and  eameatneaB,  that  none  of  your  florid 
Southern  or  Cdtic  ontora  ever  attain.  Ita  grace  is  not  injured,  while  its 
force  ia  increased,  by  a  slightly  provincial  tone — acarcdy  acoen^which 
aometimea  intmdes  upon  what  would  be  otherwiae  the  pureat  academie 
Englidk  For  hia  voice,  without  being  noticeably  mellifluoas,  it  atrikea 
one  aa  onphatically  a  sincere  vdce  :  firm  too— the  vdce  of  a  man  who 
possesses  that  strongest  ekment  of  governing  others — the  power  of  being 
fully  persnaded  in  hia  own  mind.**  You  fed  by  inatinct  that  whatever 
opinion  he  haa  arrived  at  ia  hia  real  opinion,  formed  bj  calm,  dispaa* 
ttcnate,  deliberate  conviction;  and  once  formed,  will  be  abided  by  un- 
awerfi^gly  and  unheaitatingly  to  the  end.  Thia  quality,  the  root  of  all 
mord  and  mental  atreogth  in  any  man,  is  doubtless  the  root  of  his,  and 
of  hia  power  in  the  Government. 

The  Houae  liatened  to  him— aa  the  Houae  alwigra  does— with  an 
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intentness  that  his  mere  diplomatic  position,  and  the  importance  of  his 
speech,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  could  never  have  won. 
How  we  listened — we  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery — those  present  will  long 
remember  and  rejoice.  TVIion  he  ended,  the  sudden  silence  felt  like  an 
actual  pain  ;  we  knew  well  that  never  in  all  onr  lives  might  we  hear  the 
like  again.  The  pause  of  regret,  however,  was  broken  by  a  naive  excla* 
xnation  near  us — 

Only  look  !  Sir  George  has  actually  crossed  the  House  and  put  his 
arm  upon  his  shoulder.'* 

And  80  it  was.  "  He,"  the  groat  orator,  and  evidently  the  one  "  he  " 
in  the  world  to  his  affectionate  listener,  sat  in  amiable  confabulation  with 
his  late  enemy,  who  had  come  over  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him 
—in  amicable,  not  inimical  intent.  There  they  were,  chatting  and  smiling 
together  as  if  they  had  not  been  all  this  time  at  open  warfare,  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner — which  manner  long 
may  they  and  the  whole  House  retain  !  No  harm  can  come  if  each 
valorous  M.P.  keeps  up  a  true  Briton's  hearty  respect  for  another  equally 
true  Briton  who  happens  to  hold  a  different  opinion  from  himself. 

"With  this  little  episode,  characteristic  in  itself — touching,  too,  if  one 
could  dare  to  put  into  public  print  such  sacred  things  as  the  tender  plea- 
sure of  a  woman's  talk,  the  glad  proud  light  beaming  in  a  woman's  eyes— 
our  share  in  the  night's  proceedings  unhappily  terminated.  It  was  long 
past  midnight,  and  wo  were  very  weary,  yet  we  shall  always  regret  that 
we  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  short  decisive  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
whose  setting  sun  outshines  many  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of 
Parliament.  But  the  life  of  the  debate  seemed  to  have  ended  with  Glad- 
stone ;  and  besides  we  little  cared  to  hear  any  other  speaker :  we  rather 
wished  to  carry  away  with  us,  sharp  and  clear,  the  recollection  of  that 
"wonderful  speech  which  has  now  become  matter  of  history,  and  which  to 
OS  personally  will  always  remain  as  our  ideal  of  oratory — and  an  orator. 

The  Abbey  towers  showed  distinct  in  the  moonlight,  and  London 
streets  were  silent  and  empty,  as  we  drove  through  the  sleeping  city  into 
the  r^ion  of  green  fields  and  gardens.  Alas !  we  fear  we  shall  never 
become  politicians,  or  cease  to  take  a  much  more  vital  interest  in  the 
destinies  of  our  family  and  friends  than  in  those  of  nations ;  yet  we  never 
see  the  debates  (which,  contritely  be  it  owned,  we  seldom  read)  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  without  a  vivid  memory  of  our  night  in  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Sm, — Uiileis  strong  internal  evidence  deoeiTet  me,  joa  hste  tfrie*  deae 
me  the  hoaoiir  of  dieouni^  in  the  Minviay  BcsImi  oputtOM  niileh  I 
have  advanced  qn  kindred  thcnigli  slightly  difftnol  anbjecta  is  the , 
CbnOttt  Magmtim*  In  Mi^,  laSB,  I  wfote  an  artiole  in  Hm  Uagarine 
on^'Siqpenlition,**  nhich  ytnt  eritieiaad  m  an artiele entillad  '^AUkgfii 
SMa»"  in  No.  841  of  the  SaHmiay  BmUm.  In  Jona^  1868»  I  mole 
aft  article  on  ^  SfaritnaliflBi**  to  wfaidi  you  (or  aoMe  one  noi  diaringniA 
aUe  fioai  yo«  la  atyle  and  meaner)  replied  i&  an  attadeeaUed  Eye- 
witaemta."  The  tone  aad  maaam  of  joar  cntiaiama  laaae  nolhu^  te 
he  desired,  hat  I  ma  not  aatiaaed  mth  tfasb  aahataaei^  The  aabjeei 
of  oar  ooBlaofierBy  may/he  alsAad  thiie>*>  Hour  deee  the  imynhehility 
of  a  fiu^  aaid  to  have  hesn  aaen  by  a  tmafeaarifay  pssaon  aftet  the  eredit 
to  be  attached  to  his  asBsrtioat  Diath^niah  hj  the  asost  oaaafnl  atate- 
meat  between  &ete  aad  iafsroneaii  .oheoae-  witnesses,  above  all  ssi^icion, 
and  givethsm  every  opportaaitf  of  complete  and  andistebed  olwei  f  al  10% 
aad  ia  it  possible  to  iasapne  aqr  atale  of  frets  nhatever  ao  infiobahle 
that  their  imaaimona  aad  abUnm  aseNtiea.  of:  ita  tnth  woold  net  pnyve 
it  to  be  traet  To  thie  qneatioB  yon  ansaar  Noi  aad  I  anaaar  Yea; 
sabject,  howevec^  to  linatatioaa-  to  vi^uch  I  tfaudt.  jo«  haid^  stteaded 
eaongn  in  ytnot  emiottma  on  wnes  1  wcoieb 

Before  I  eaier  moia  fully  into  due  qpisstioa,  iti  magr  be  vmrtfi  while  te 
sagr  a  few  wosdaoa  its  imporlanoe.  Itia  an  argonwal  oa  aa  eatnme  caas^ 
and,  lihe  aU.saeh  arguments,  may  to  many  people  i^pear  gnperflnmai 
Socb  csacai  however,  are  the  tasla  by  which  priocipka  are  tried^  and.  bgr 
which  praelical  ooadneft  haa  oAea  to  be  xegakted.  The  cfaaaeea  that 
neither  yon  nor  I  will  caarmeet  with  five  or  aiz  pairfectly  troatworthy  wit* 
aeasse  emabining  to  affirm  aantteriyineredibiestBry  are  eaonnoiiflly  gyeat, 
but  the  caae  of  oae  or  two  ordmsry  witnesase  affinamg  T&ty  odd  atatMS 
oonalantly  anaes^and  aal  Aawadjnmyarticleoa*<S|Brftwalism|**theflaBe 
of  an  aflnmatien,  by  tfiree  oredible  witneaMai  that  a<  nam  floated  abeat 
in  the  air  witheat  any  taogiblaor-visiUecanaeaataally  haaaaaso.  B 
waa  asserted  by  Bir.  Home,  Dr.  Gully,  sad  a.ooalttbatar  to  the  flbrahU 
Magaeme.  Unlem  we  have  made  np  our  minds  as  to  the  rektive  oogeucy 
of  direct  affirmation  and  extreme  improbability,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  each  cases  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  extreme,  the  cmoial  case,  ia 
the  only  one  which  can  give  satUaotion  on  the  snbjeot. 

The  question  between  as  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  qnestioo.  What 
is  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief  7  why  do  people  believe  anjrthing  at  all? 
and  how  are  tbey  to  act  when  they  are  thrown  back  upon  first  prindpilea  T 
To  this  I  answered,  in  my  first  article,  **  The  ultimate  reaaon  ht  beUevioig 
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iiliaiift  traeit  duit  eaqparioioe  shows  that  it  is  beneficial  to  do  ao.  In  all 
adiaaij  cas^  truth  ongjbt  ta  b»tlie.8ale  object  of  our  belief  becanae  as 
mannovuHy  wide  experianca  provea  that  it  ia  wise  and  benafieial  in  the 
fiodf  and  witk  xatecBoa  ta  the  hmyinan  <tf  tba  world  «t  laiga  and  to  tba 
genend  comna  of  erenta,  to  Sbhuiw  tnitb  undor  all  oironmitanoes,  and  ait 
tha  ejpenaa  of  anj  ooBoebabla  amaunt  of  ppoaonj  aaorifioe  and  diicomfort 
In  cases,  howavw^  where  we  cannoi  diaoorer  the  troUiy"  £1  ahaold  have 
added,  "  aadyat  are  obligad  to  have  an  opinion,"]  we  mmfcxerari  ta  fltit 
principles,  and  believe  thaft  banob  of  the  altematifa  presented  to  na 
which,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  moal  desirable  that  wia  should  believe." 
^Dua  is  my  principla.  I  will,  abaw  its  applisatioa  umaadiafcely*  Wbal  ia 
jipml  Iha¥»iaad  baihyoTartialaamoie  than  onaawith  great  attan 
tion,  and  lonaot  aaa  liaiw.  7oa.BalTe  tha  diffiaulty.  Tha  nearest  approach 
ta  %  itatiwnt  of  jpm  ppm^laa  wbiak  X  ata  find,  iar  oantamad  in  tha 
mnmg.  fn  iigr  n  ;^Yoa  mf  OUj  10,  iaiS»)  "Nor  oi^  we  ta  x«r|aat 
my  sMoal  ftata  wkatavcr  If  ui^tiliil  bj  goad  Ofidmaet  Wa  nant  in 
tiia  am  cS-m.rtKfmmmal  and.  nair  phnanMBMi  la  git  eridenoe  whicib 
^odnda  Ifaa  lypatbc^'of •  iaipaBfra-aadi  unoBMCiaiwa  aatf'daaeption. 
Bat  if  thaaa  are  i—lndtdy  w»  awMt^nal  hoMii^  to  tnwt  our  MBae%  cor  tba 
aeaMa4tf  Iboaa  wboia  aiid— a  nanlili  aaaeadiag  ta  tha  genand  renlta  of 
hnaaa^aT|Mfiaiwa»  ba  oottddawd  latiifcatMy."  In  ymttvodiar  aKtidaTM 
aagb  "^Tha  iwicaptania  of  a^aattaift  MBBit  of  oanlar  taitiaMiny  aapwrf  of 
anythwy-iibatBrar  wfaMi  mm  oan  ji'tha  od^  cannaalbit  ia  Iskeap- 
lngirith.tbagaBaMadnft  of  aaoal  116^  M  ow  in^pnriaa  into  ftali  In 
acnwMHi  li&  xaat  CB  tba  aH]i|pOHlian  Um^  if>a(diia'aBio'inift  of  ovidma.  ia 
fiilbooBttog  W6  bava  na  rhniro  bnt  la  baliata**' 

XottJiaitfingivainaitoaiyviig  tbalihciapriaaipte  vfp^  to  na  to 
ba  nM  oflBlDiviaaa  ibc  alnding  tba  dlflM^  wbiab  I  bava^a^  aU  0 
triad  lo«dm  Xonaaani  aitbar  to  deny,  oa»  at  any  iata»  not  to  aiywialai 
iba  esiatanoa  of  tba  ooofliot  betwew  aataaadent  infCobabiUtjr  and  aabaa- 
^nanteridanaaL  Ida  notfavfa  ina«ent»My  tbat  tba  affirmation  of  wliat 
iponld  ecniwri3t..ba  aaUad  an-impwiiMBty  hf  nmipyanhahla  witncaioa 
gaaaiornotfaiag.  Qs  tba  aantaaxji  it  ia  an  aixtiaofduiaiy  faet,  bnt  ao  ia 
ti^aooollmBaaitialf^aad  tba  wmm  why  I  haritafw  tobeliere  the  atala- 
Bant  ia  idantiaal  witb  tba  wnann  yAj  Lbaatata  todiabeliewre  the  witneoea. 
Ii.ia.bigUy  iagrobahla  tha^  CMitibla  wiImmm  ■haald  lia.  It  ia  highly 
inqnabnbk  tbat  a-  daad*  body  eat  into,  ten  qoaElflra  sboald  jaia  iti^ 
tBgediar  aad  walk  aboot  tba  boaaa  Ym*Mm.  ta  ay  tbat  Iba  oonatiUitiaD 
cf  boMaa  afiuia  ia  anab  thata.ni»abar  of  atadSda  witnaMoa  alwaya 
baaaayiadaBfiaifatiy  giaat  to  laaba  tba  iaifBrabability  that  thiy  ehould 
all  Ha  or  be  deoarad  graater  than  the  improbability  of  any  ftat  to  which 
Aay.are  angpaiad  to  taatifr.  Ton  aaaa^  in  a  wwd,  to  attribola  to  the 
dbaet  aaiailnoof  a  aradiblabnaan  baiqgaainaaaKtof  flpaeifioyirtiia;  to 
aaMrtdiattbaMlaaoaModwrzaaiaii  fta  baliaring  it  tbaa  tba  impn>ba> 
bill^  tbat  acadiUa  bmnaa  hma§^  ahooU  lie  or  ba  daoaived ;  aad  to  affina 
tet  aa  olbir  apaoiea  of  impaobabffity^  evaa  if  it  implied  a.  ftilnia  of  all 
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tlie  egfatbiiahed  rules  for  the  interpretetion  of  sature,  and  the  prediction  of 
phenomena,  can  even  be  put  into  eompethUm  with  it.  This  ia  the  onljr 
meaning  which  I  can  pat  npon  your  atalenient  that  "  the  acceptanoe 
of  a  certain  amonnt  of  ocular  teitimonj  as  proof  of  anything  whatever 
wliich  men  can  sec  is  the  onlj  course  that  is  in  keqnng  with  the  genenl 
drift  of  social  life."  I  can  mideiitand  this,  and  I  can  see  how  you  come 
to  take  SQcL  a  view.  It  is,  as  you  say,  "  the  only  one  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  drift  of  social  life ; "  but  does  the  general  drift  of  socibI 
life  "  supply  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  such  matters  7  The  sort  of  im- 
probabilitiefl  of  which,  in  sooial  life,  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
convinced  by  explicit  testimony,  are  asnally  small  matters,  which  deserve 
rather  to  be  described  as  odd  than  as  improbable.  And  it  is  natural  enough 
that  people  who  are  contimiaUy  in  the  habit  of  settling  such  matten  hj 
audi  an  appeal  should,  in  course  of  time,  biing  themselves  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  ultimate  test  of  truth ;  but  this  is  mere  habit  and  practioe:  nor  It 
it  the  habit  or  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  community. 

Viewixig  the  matter  apart  from  "  the  general  drift  of  social  lifii^"  I  mint 
ask  why  yon  have  any  better  right  to  say  that  yon  can  always  aa^;n  • 
8n£Bcient  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  statement,  however 
strange^  than  I  have  to  say  that  I  can  alwaya  imagine  a  state  of  facts  too 
strange  to  be  proved  by  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  whom  yon  assign.  Such  a 
contest  would  be  puerile^  and,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  insignificant. 
No  man  has,  in  realityy  any  distinct  idea  of  the  effiMt  which  is  produced 
by  the  testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses.  If  you  do  not  believe  a 
statement  deposed  to  by  three  or  four  respectable  witnemci,  yon  must  be 
Tery  oddly  constituted  if  you  would  believe  it  upon  the  credit  of  seven; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  i»-anj  man  living  who  would  say,  "  Fourteen 
respectable  witnesses  failed  to  convince  me  that  a  dead  man  swam  over 
the  Straits  of  Dover  with  his  head  under  hia  arm,  but  now  that  twenty- 
four  have  deposed  to  it,  I  am  convinoed.** 

There  is  another  objection  to  your  theoiy  which  appears  to  me 
decisive.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  ease  of  conflicting  testimonyf 
Suppoae  that,  instead  of  opposing  the  eacpress  evidenoe  of  many  eye- 
witnesses to  antecedent  improbability,  you  eppoie  it  to  the  express  eridenoe 
of  an  equal  number  of  equally  respectable  eye-witnesses.  How  are  you  to 
act  then?  Ten  men  affirm  i^on  oath  that  they  were  present,  and  heard 
a  man  say  certain  things  on  a  certain  occasion.  Ten  others  swear  that  they 
also  heard  him,  and  that  he  did  not  say  what  is  allied,  but  that  he  did 
say  scmiething  entirely  different.  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  your  canon 
you  are  obliged  to  believe  both  that  he  did  and  that  he  did  not  say  what 
he  is  said  to  have  said. 

The  first  series  of  witnesses  prove  that  he  said  one  thing,  the  second 
set  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  Now,  if  either  set  had 
said  that  they  aaw  him  cut  to  pieces,  and  saw  the  jneoes  burnt  in  the  firc^ 
and  then  saw  the  ashea  unite  themselves  again  into  a  man,  you,  you  say, 
would  believe  them.   Why,  then,  should  you  not  believe  that  he  both 
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ipoke  and  did  aot  qpaak  si  liio  maam  ^m»T  n»  mfy  ream  for  not 
doing  io  ii^  Unit  il  is  nnlilw  nil  prarioof  experience  thai  contradictions 
ahonld  be  troe;  bat  it  is  also  nnlike  all  prerions  experience  tbat  the  other 
cnrent  shoold  take  plioe.  I  think,  however,  that  no  Ixving  creature  wonid 
ihink  of  believing  that  both  aets  of  witnesses  spoke  the  truth*  They 
voold  say,  it  is  no  donbt  yetj  odd,  but  there  mnst  be  fidsehood  or  error 
somewhcse.  It  is  leas  improbable  that  ten  witneaKS  should  lie  than  that 
a  oontradietion  ihonld  be  tme.  If  then  yon  come,  after  all,  to  a  balance 
of  improbabilities,  how  can  jou  affirm  that  the  improbability  of  the  stoiy 
told  may  not  be  greater  than  the  improbability  of  Uie  fiUsehood  or  error  of 
the  witnensaT  Bnt  this  is  opposed  to  the  fbnndation  of  yoor  theory, 
which  ia^  that  human  assertion  deaenres  credit,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  batanoe  of  ptobabilities. 

Tea  oome,  then,  to  balancing  improbabiUtiea,  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
ael  abcfot  it?  How  will  you  find  out  whether,  for  instance,  it  is  more 
likely  that  two  unimpeachable  witneaBea  ahoold  join  to  tell  a  lie,  or  that  a 
child  a  month  old  wrote  Latin  verses ;  that  four  auch  witnesses  should  lie, 
or  that  a  man  hanged  for  murder  should  come  down  from  the  gallows  of 
Himself,  and  walk  into  his  coffin  ;  that  twenty  such  witnesses  should  lie, 
or  tfiat  two  and  two,  on  a  given  occasion,  made  five  7  To  ask  such  ques- 
tions is  like  asking  how  much  a  pound  is  a  fiur  price  for  friendship,  or 
what  is  the  distance  fix)m  one  o'clock  to  London  Bridge. 

The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  the  force  of  specific  evidence  to  particular 
fiwts  is  very  limited,  and  that  all  our  notions  of  its  cogency  are  founded 
upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  probability  or  improbability.  As  soon  as  you  get  beyond 
this  range,  you  are  in  reality  in  an  unknown  country,  and  when  you  affect 
to  be  balancing  conflicting  probabilities,  you  are  really  talking  about  you 
know  not  what.  No  doubt  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  an  arm-chair  should  preach  a  sermon.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  ten  honest  men  should  unite  to  tell  a  lie,  and  if 
the  honest  men  assert  that  they  heard  the  chair  preach,  we  both  agree  to 
take  the  view  which  involves  the  less  improbability.  How  are  we  to 
set  about  finding  out  which  of  the  two  things  is  least  improbable?  There 
may,  no  doubt,  be  secrets  in  heaven  and  earth,  utterly  imknown  hitherto 
to  all  the  world,  which  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  preaching  arm- 
chair. There  may  also  be  causes  of  an  equally  recondite  character  which 
may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  common  delusion,  or  tendency  to 
falsehood,  besetting  ten  trustworthy  and  honest  men  at  the  same  moment. 
"Which  is  the  more  likely  supposition?  If  you  can  tell,  I  cniuujt.  It 
appears  to  me  like  asking  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  an  aristocratio 
government  is  established  in  the  moon,  or  a  democracy  in  the  planet 
Mars.  The  value  of  human  testimony  depends  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  applies  to  the  ordinary  established  state  of  things.  Try  to  prove  prodigies 
and  miracles  as  you  prove  contracts  or  crimes,  and  you  take  it  out  of  its 
depth,  and  apply  it  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  A 
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"SUmm  Ot£Ula$  omm  iwhc  J  «  lufy  cf  mj  aeq(anil»i9  nlm^  afe  ibMrid 
tiwdBifGoa  Almighty  toU  Iw  tiMl  (l» 

nut  Sbti^ed,  <«IdiMld1inikI  mgomg  oafcof  1^  Urn 
iMwei  ■■BwH  toaiaperftBtfy  tni>  «rf  BBMlMiTB>  AlloarteuiB^M 
bonodMl  li]r  a  owliin  ImrsbH|MiA  firndBd  iipoB  oflvteis  tMil  MHDiptnHit 
Gmxj  m  beyond'tfakrlnnl^  aad  we  M  «l  wm,  wUlriMil  mUm  or  oompao. 
T3Mce  i%  I  thlnii^  m  ona  cf  Dr>  LivingitnMVbedtt,  a  praetiwa  illiiilliiM 
of  tU%  iHuth  alnagff  stroak  mm nol  only  imjumire^  bat  ■ftni^g  A 
niAm  iriio  ]Hii:ocNBe  with  Dr.  livingBloM  ieom  ti»  uMnov  cf  Afiin 
wwl  with  him  Oft  boaid  ft'fliMMr.  A»h»  to — whil  •.wwimrfal 
lJM»h»hadgoiliilfH«idh0waU  hit  fttmer  ncttoi  wme  i^HlihiftB* 
loithiH  spiritii  and  aft  hMl  wwl  o«t  d  hivmifldiy  juapad  amh—d^  aad 
was  drowned.  The  poor  man's  sensibiUtf  dessmd  ik  baUsr  baft  his 
cataitoofhe  sela-ui  a.sftnkliqpl%hft  the  bmMldsnMBft.whishas-nift  o^f.  the 
naftowd  baft  tim  ealy  pssribis  rssalt  of  aJmrnhaswl— ddsa  eolUrisnLtiiifim 
eridmiee  and  ppohsfcilt^t  bclwasa  ih»  aaisipainiis  Hsiif  ad  ftsa>.the  paaft. 
aai  iwmsiliais  |WsiHnii|iiiisaiis 

laaawettawaBaofiha  aiganwift  wiuefatwnlSH^oM  jtm  side  of  Ilia 
qasstUm.  d:vray8  pal  ftrward  19011  dris  srijssti  Tm  dwsH  npen  gjwal 
seisBftifiedissoirerisSy  and  ash-whethsa  vfonk  the  piianiplss  whisk  I  ad*o^ 
osfte  *  idse  man  oii|^  nolito  have  disswdtted  ereiy  infentisn  of  medssn 
times.  Are  not  the  leaBUspradneed  by  steam  fflinsw,  olsstrie  tdegrapho, 
tfas  Qseofohlorolbtm,  andmaBjothcrtfamgiof  thasamahiiidyaagnala 
shoek.to  all  aateeedeat  sgparisasa  as  any  ssnsiMe  phspeaseasn  .which  ift  im 
peaabis  to  imagine?  laiBWswiil  that  qosstie«  broadly  in  my  fbsmerartielay 
aad  I  now^rspsat  III  11  imimi .  People  bsMsira  ia  thssstasftomshiig  iwlta 
nsft  upon  Bptftifts  tsstimeay^to  spesifie  ftetai|  baft  beesnse  they  ftrai  part  of 
Ihe  regular  oonaliftated  aysism.of  lift^  sad  beeanae  they  kBesr  lhaft  e:qila^ 
mHieos^  them  an  offimd  to  the  niamiastien'cf  eresy  one  who  is  aMa 
aad.wHKng  to  take  die  twmble  of  mkUmtaading  thes^.  TUmftrinataasa 
the  electrio  tekgraph.  Why  do  yon  oir  I  belissre  that  ift  ia  psesibU  to 
twnsarift  msmsges  aewas  theosands  of  nutea  in  a  mamaaft  of.tiam?  Gee 
tshklF  net  beeawse  a  w— of  iselated  witnesem  ftestlfir  to  irartimler 
iastancesin  whiehsach.meBBagesweBeasaihsfttiaiiswIilSfl;  nwtsinly  naft 
beesBHe  we^  or,  aft  Icaat^  I,  ooald  gire  a  detailed  erplsnstien  of  dm  wphs 
employed;  baft  beeaiise  wa-iead'tehgraphio  jmws  eirmy  day,  in  the  papCTs, 
beesnse  we  sse-tslsgmph  oftssa  in  all  the  towaa  as^d  aft  every  raifanad 
stsdott beesnse  we  hear  of.  ocimpsnies  ftanmd  ftr  the  parpoee»  and 
see  pests  and  wins  said  to  be  their  property  nmning  owthe  oonntry  in 
att  direeticDs,  and  else  beeannjwe  hasn  a  genssaL  noden  of  the  way  in 
winch  die  thing  ia  dcnai  I  fhlly  aecepft  the  osnssgnsnna  Ihal^  nodi 
ail  this  eiridsBoe^  or  a.  oonsidenhle  paii  of  it^  fasa  osMscftedi  otdiaaiy 
people  ought  not  on  my  principks  to  hK>n  bslisped  ^lasiio  asmrtisni 
by  otediUe  witaeasm  aa  to  dm  iMlawtsnaoni  tisannianin  of  dm 
Suppose  for  insbmoe,  apart  fiom  all  enphmation  whatarct^  ccadiUa 
ipitnesscahadasssrtsddiaft  thsy  want  Into  n  muLin  LoBds%  attd  thafra 
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man  sitting  there  told  them  that  a  numher  of  fkets  were  then  happening 
at  Constantinople,  of  the  occurrence  of  which  satisfactory  evidence  after- 
wards arrived  in  the  due  couree  of  post,  I  should  not  have  believed  their 
stiitement,  just  as,  at  present,  I  do  not  believe  the  statements  about 
Mr.  Home  flying  round  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  explained 
I  sKotild  immediately  believe.  I  should  have  acted  consistently  in  this, 
for  I  disclaim  the  notion  that  either  my  belief  or  the  belief  of  any  man 
whatever  always  squares  with  the  truth,  or  that  there  is  any  means 
by  which  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  do  so.  Form  your  opinions  on 
what  principles  you  please,  and  they  will  always  be  partly  false.  The 
most  that  you  can  do  is  to  act  upon  niles  wliicli  will  fail  as  seldom,  and 
succeed  as  often  as  possible.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  rule  that  you  ought 
to  believe  what  is  asserted  by  credible  eye-witnesses  ought  to  be  limited 
by  this  condition — so  long  as  tliat  which  they  assert  is  conformable  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  they  address  them- 
selves. You  deny  this,  appealing  to  the  case  of  scientific  results,  to 
which  I  reply,  true  it  is  that  my  rule  would  sometimes  prevent  some 
people  from  believing  new  truths,  but  it  would  more  frequently  prevent 
them  from  believing  falsehoods,  and  it  would  moreover  delay  rather  than 
prevent  their  belief  of  new  truths,  and  this  delay,  so  far  from  being  an 
evil,  is,  in  itself|  an  advantage;  tbere&ure  my  role  is  more  advantageoua 
tban  yours. 

That  my  theory  would  only  delay  and  not  prevent  the  reception  of 
new  tmth  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  consideration.  To  return  to  the 
oaae  of  the  electric  telegraph,  I  disbelieve  the  man  who  first  tells  me  of 
tbe  bare  results.  I  disbelie^'e  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  all  directed  to 
prove  that  bare  result;  but  when  the  matter  is  taken  up  at  the  other  end 
I  do  not  disbelieve.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  there  is  an  invisible 
and  imponderable  agent  in  nature  which  is  called  electricity,  and  this  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  sufiicieutly  familiar  facts  and  experiments.  By 
degrees  I  am  tauglit  to  see  that  currents  of  electricity  may  by  appro- 
priate m«ins  be  transmitted  instantaneously  to  remote  places,  and  so,  step 
by  step,  I  am  led  up  to  the  electric  telegraph,  and  wlien  the  matter  is  so 
pot  before  me,  I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  any  one — nay,  more  firmly  and 
in  a  more  intelligent  way  than  a  person  who  believed  in  the  bare  wonder 
Mthen  it  was  first  put  before  him  as  a  mere  naked  result  asserted  to  bo 
tme  by  allied  eye-witnesse«. 

That  the  theory  prevents  the  reception  of  one  kind  of  falsehoods,  and 
that  not  an  uncommon  or  unimportant  kind,  is  «elf-evident.  Therefore  the 
only  objection  to  which  it  is  open  is  that  it  delays  the  reception  of  a 
certain  number  of  new  trutlis:  but  what  is  this  objection  worth  ?  Very 
little;  for  the  new  truths  so  reported  must  by  the  hypothesis  be  mere  bare 
results:  as  soon  as  the  alleged  tacts  are  brought  into  harmony  with  others, 
and  have  their  proper  places  assigned  to  them  in  some  general  theory  which 
reconciles  and  explains  a  great  number  of  familiar  facts,  the  case  is  altered, 
and  the  diiiiculty  of  believing  removed*    What  harm  was  there,  then,  in 
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not  believing  the  true  ■tatementa  of  the  eye-witnenes  in  the  memtime? 
Of  course  in  ordinary  caaes  it  is  insulting  to  a  man  to  diabeliere  his  state- 
ments, because  most  of  his  statements  refer  to  subjects  on  which  detached 
human  testimony  is  the  appropriate  proof.  When  the  question  ia.  What 
was  said  or  done  on  such  an  oocasioiiT  was  a  partioidar  man  at  such 
a  place  at  such  a  time  7  were  there  twenty  sacks  of  flour  in  sooh  a  boati 
or  only  fiAeen  ? — human  testimony  is  in  its  proper  place ;  but  when  a  man 
begins  to  talk  of  matters  beyond  ordinary  experience,  he  gets  to  talk  of 
what  his  hearers,  or  most  of  them,  do  not  understand,  and  he  ought  to  be 
as  little  affronted  by  their  refusing  to  believe  him  as  by  their  refusing  to 
believe  him  if  he  talked  a  foreign  language  of  which  they  were  ignorant 
Hence  the  disbelief  of  the  new  truths  nndier  affiranta  the  whnea  ncr 
injures  the  hearer.   Then  what  is  the  harm  of  it  T 

You  raise  a  specific  objection  to  one  of  my  remarks,  or  rather  to  one 
of  my  illostrations,  which  I  may  as  well  deal  with  here.  I  had  said,  that 
if  a  murder  were  said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  room,  in  which  and 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Home  was  said  to  have  floated  in  the  air,  and  if  the 
witnesses  brought  to  prove  the  crime  all  testified  to  the  miracle,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  convict  upon  their  evidence.  Upon  this  you  say  the  criminal 
**  would  be  very  lucky  if  he  had  the  writer  on  the  jury,  for  any  other 
jury  would  be  unanimous  against  him.  And  riglitlj  so,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
For  why  should  not  the  jury  say  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Home's  floating?  It  might  have  been  conjuring.  It  might 
have  been  an  ocular  delusion.  It  might  have  been  true,  and  referable  to 
some  physical  force  not  yet  analyzed,  or  it  might  have  been  a  miracle  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  it  liad  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  murder,  and  that  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  usual  rules  of  evidence.  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  would 
clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  in  summing  up  to  keep  the  two  inquiries 
wholly  distinct,  and  to  direct  the  jury  only  to  think  of  the  murder.** 

Murder  is,  no  doubt,  a  bad  illustration,  because  there  are  generally 
collateral  facts  connected  with  that  crime,  which  corroborate  the  testimony. 
The  true  illustration  would  be  some  transitory  offence — the  uttering,  for 
instance,  of  treasonable  words,  which  leaves  no  trace  behind  it,  except  in 
the  memoi-y  of  the  witnesses ;  and  making  that  change  in  the  illustration,  I 
still  adhere  to  it.  Several  r^pectable  men  say  that  they  heard  a  man  say 
such  and  such  things.  They  also  say,  that  at  the  same  time  and  place 
something  miraculous  occurred.  Here,  everything  rests  on  the  credit  of 
the  witnesses,  and  they  unite  in  making  an  incredible  statement  as  to  a 
collateral  fact.  You  say  that  makes  no  difierence,  because  the  two 
inquiries  arc  distinct.  This  is  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difliculty ;  but  it  is  much  more  simple  than  satisfactory.  You 
ray  the  judge  ought  to  tell  the  jury  that  the  two  inquiries  should  be 
kept  distinct,  because  the  miracle  said  to  have  occurred  had  no  connection 
with  the  crime  said  to  have  been  committed.  If  all  collateral  inquiries, 
tending  to  test  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  were  excluded  from  courts  of 
justice,  their  proceedinga  would  be  more  simplified  than  improved. 
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Suppose  all  the  witnesses,  who  agreed  as  to  the  words  spoken,  differed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  transaction,  would  you  say  that  that  fact  had  no 
connection  with  their  credibility,  and  that  the  judge  ought  to  tell  the  jury 
to  dismiss  the  collateral  contradictions  from  tlieir  minds,  because  they  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  question  at  issue  ?  Surely  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  do  so ;  but  why  ?  Because,  if  two  people  give  different 
accounts  of  the  same  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  both  should  be  right; 
therefore,  one  or  both  are  wrong ;  therefore,  you  cannot  act  upon  their 
bare  assertion,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person  ;  but  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  case  of  a  common  assertion  by  both  of  an  impossibility  ? 
Is  it  more  impossible  that  witnesses  for  an  alibiy  who  contradict  each 
other,  should  both  be  right,  than  that  a  man  without  visible  cause  should 
float  about  the  room  ?  The  contradiction,  it  is  admitted,  would  shake  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses :  why  should  not  the  assertion  7  In  what  sense  is 
it  impossible  that  a  contradiction  should  be  true  in  which  i(  is  not  impofl- 
fiible  that  Mr.  Homers  miracles  should  be  true  7 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  very  circumstance  that  I  am  supposing 
actually  did  occur.  In  1796,  one  Crossfield  was  tried  for  high  treason. 
He  was  said  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  firing  poisoned  darts  at  George  III., 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was  a  man  named  Winter,  who  said 
that  while  they  were  in  a  French  prison-ship  together,  Crossfield  had  fre- 
quently confessed  the  whole  story.  Winter  was  asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion whether  ho  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  an  odd  story  about 
a  hare,  lie  said  that  being  between  Axminster  and  Lyme,  he  stopped  by 
a  wall.  *'  A  hare  came  through  my  arm  ;  I  catched  him  by  the  leg 
and  turned  him  round.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  I  threw 
him  in  over  the  gate,  in  among  a  parcel  of  dogs,  and  he  remained  there 
that  night;  and  the  next  day,  just  as  the  parson  was  going  to  church,  the 
hare  got  out  and  the  dogs  followed  it  through  Lyme  ;  there  they  catched 
the  hare  and  it  was  carried  up."  He  was  then  pressed  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  the  hare,  which  passed  its  time  safely  amongst  the  dogs,  as 
the  counsel  said,  "  Uke  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions."  He  would  not  own 
that  he  thought  the  matter  supernatural,  but  said,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Ciiicf  Justice  Eyre,  "  They  say  the  place  is  troubled ;  now  I  took  it  to  be 
an  old  hare."  A  witness  for  the  prisoner  said  that  Winter  told  "  a 
number  of  foolish  stories  .  .  .  one  was  of  his  catching  the  devil  in  the 
ahape  of  a  hare,  and  such  ridiculous  nonsense."  And  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  summing  up,  said,  *'  The  story  was  certainly  a  foolish  one,  though  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  true  ;  but  he  added  to  it  that  there  was  a 
notion  that  the  place  was  troubled,  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
himself  conceived  there  was  something  supernatiural  in  the  event  which 
he  related.  This  would  be  a  strong  mark  of  a  distempered  ims^ination  .  .  . 
The  whole  taken  together  marks  so  strongly  that  this  man's  mind  is  not 
perfectly  composed,  that  it  must  weigh  against  the  credit  of  his  testimony, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  means  to 
apeak  the  truth.   This  man  has  given  veiy  material  evidence  against  the 
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Fi  nB  1*  m  MBWiy  M  •noii{g[iiiy  Mvug  ioM  viiKi  Wwvn  9f«r  iii 

■bberiy  fediwd  tiwy  hdl  m  iiHiiiiim  oiaib<n  to  mSm,tMmiidp 
chiM^  md  hBHMin  boditB  flout  in  wthirtit^  ullimfe  Mjy^iBbls  •■■8? 
imU  hn%k«v»  leveed  mill  7oato«lurid^1ln 
^vm  adb  vttoiljr  imiMnft  to     «radifc  flf  th^ 

Upon  llie  ivUe^  ay  utjcOwi  to  yoaraq^HMBt  nqr 
■■ftttofipi:— «Tm  iitte  mmeti  Hmt  hmmm  toelnoj  Ini 
€f  Ite  omi|  MqptaieBt  of  eipeRMtdinps^^ 

«hI  tiut  Is  cbvModj  ^md ;  «  •!«  jn  Mf  ;4fcaft 


■id  &r  ^  i^npuwittt  niillHr  does  Mr  «a  iMtr  p«  &  lha  flnl 
cue  yon  ai6  Mdnced  to  an  abMidity  i  kL^mtan^^MfdilhffmteifiL 
Uj  mm  priaa^h  i%  tfcrt  it  mtmf^  be  ■MHiBil  Iht  Ikfi  —in  tiimiiiw 
ooBhltolnd  jJl  Hmmm  wbolHv cad  aaiiwliiil  it  todwa  ikaia.it  iIm 
Mae  iaftNaoM,  bat  tiMkt  AoM  iafmMts  tm^  to  Miy  ■iiiiiiliuft  to Ae 
diffuMl  digwai  ef  hawHedge  idbiA  bmw  pMtoi  iht  ^bibmii 
iton««  in  nUdi  tfw7  «ie  idand.  ead  Ibe  m%  to  4ibiA  .Aer  rmoutm 
to  mpflj  Atir  eennhwinat.  Thfa  priaopto  ■niMiii:to  aw  to  beef  the 
bi|^  pieotieia  iBpertenoo^  ead  it  ie  alto  lieUs  to  be  iiiiMiniitiiiid 
by tboaevbo  will  aot  tohs  te.peiae  to  eomider  it  wHk  eudoaread 
atteDlaon.  ItriUtbteelnietay  toesphiait«3itatoaM»»fidl|y.  Hojdoaht 
initii  itidf  is  cae  end  aaaheaBMUe.  Qoe'eraaontiaacBlr.aadainBHei 
f  wpifiimti  ik»  tenaH.lfae  lAole  tralby  ead  Mtlang  bat  Htm  taetb  apsn 
eieiynljeattowbidithekoMnaaBdoubedlnotod^aadit  ieefod^ 
eerteb  Ibet  if  ea  inqaim  into  eey  givea  ealjeet  eaaU  eaoNlM 
propoMtien  w§m,  be  ewdd  aot  do  better  tfam  bdtm  it  in 
eund,  enJaeoiegin  MOTieir  eil  the  Tiilrtieiw  ef.>ll  tbe  phMwaeaaia 
taurine,  ironld  no  doubt  believe  Ae  eseot  tratbopenidl  adjtoti 
tooran«agoat  ef  thoa.  With  biMBBD  beiep  pbwed  aa  weare^ 
an  infiaite  aanbtr  of  natiialiemi,  Ibe  etteaipt  toriie  at  any  gjfen  tiaw  to 
more  than  eactrenaly  liauted  ead  partial  tieae  ef  Hiti^^  ia  afaaply  idle. 
We  ere  bom  into  tfaa  world  fiilh  a  wt  mmiber  of  pemaa  ead  eppalitoi^ 
and  loag  befiwe  we  are  maatm  of  car  own  fteoltias  we  Joe  naideewaee 
ofthee&ateaoeofafeatiood  of  finto  idl  ebeat  ns,  with  wfaiA  wabaM 
todealaaweUaa  weoan,  wilfaeTiaw  to  oljeota  dialy  preowred  atftal^ 
end  probably  aefer  aedgatood  in  a  maaearpciiaaUy  diiiiBrt  aad  oompletoi 
Soeh,  bowefer,  ia  our  aatare  that  we  eaaaat  edfeot  any  elyeat  abatofii, 
or  deal  with  any  atato  ef  lanwanatraaoaat  eU,  fiaVei  we  bare  acMeeirtcf 
bnowledge^  aonw  aart  of  geaoal  bdii£  Aa  ftr  aa  we  ean  gaaa^  tbia 
neoaaaty  ikx  eotog  en  prieoipieB  intaUeatoally  appiabaaded  ia  liie  apaeial 
peculiarity  ef  the  human  aaee^  tfie  gnat  aia^  hy  wbieh  ear  aetiens  ere 
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distingnislied  from  those  of  brutes.  Hence  the  aggregsle  of  oar  belief 
far  the  time  being  is  the  most  important  part  of  oar  equipment  for  the 
business  of  life,  a  more  important  part  if  the  matter  is  fiurly  considered 
than  all  the  r^t  put  together ;  for  the  belief  which  you  or  I  entertain  at 
any  given  moment  with  reference  to  any  given  subject-matter  determines 
our  conduct  with  respect  to  it,  and  the  aggregate  of  our  beliefs  determines 
the  a-igregate  of  our  conduct.  Hence  the  formation  of  beliefs  or  opinions— 
for  the  two  mean  the  same  thing — is  probably  the  most  important  business 
of  human  life,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  colour  to  every  part  of  it.  As  we 
go  along  in  the  world  every  one  of  us  forms  for  himself  a  set  of  opinions, 
principally)  and  in  most  cases,  by  habit  or  by  the  association  of  ideaa;  to  a 
small  extent,  and  in  a  few  cases,  by  independent  thought  and  inquiry ;  but 
in  one  way  or  another  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
rational  creature  and not  a  mere  animal,  has  a  set  of  opinions  by  which  his 
or  her  conduct  is  regulated.  The  child  thinks  its  parents  are  ultimate 
authorities,  the  wotnaa  may  tliink  the  same  of  her  husband,  and  the  man 
of  his  newspaper  ;  but  be  the  opinions  what  they  may,  they  are  the  rudders 
by  which  every  one  steers  his  course.  Eesign  your  whole  soul,  if  you 
please,  to  the  direction  of  a  guide  whom  you  choose  to  consider  infallible 
and  supreme.    It  ia  still  your  opinion  of  his  infallibility  and  supremacy 

which  you  are  guided.  Daily  and  hourly  e3cperienoe  shows  us  that 
the  happiness,  the  success,  in  a  word  the  whole  valae  of  our  lives,  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  truth  which  our  stock  of  opinions  contains,  and  that 
opinions  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  with  the  subject- 
Batter  to  which  they  apply.  Hence  the  admission  of  a  new  opinion  into 
our  stock  in  hand  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  import mwc,  and  it  oqgkt 
jnt  to  be  done  without  due  and  careful  consideratiao. 

This  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with  another  fact,  which  exists  along- 
lale  of  it — namely,  the  miserable  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which 
most  people  are  compelled  to  form  their  opinions  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  For  instance, 
most  pec^le  in  this  country  have  political  opinions.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  fifty,  or  even  ten  living  men,  who  have  ^ly 
considered  all  that  is  known  on  any  one  political  subject ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  total  amount  of  existing  knowledge  on  any  important  political  subject 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  relevant  to  the  subject, 
which,  by  sufficient  inquiry,  might  be  known,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  few  persons  who  have  exhausted  any  one  subject  are  prejudiced, 
crotche^,  and  one-sided.  In  fact,  human  knowledge  can  never  get  much 
beyond  conjecture.  Thoe  is,  even  in  the  exact  sciences,  or  at  least  in  the 
application  of  them,  a  oertain  .degree  of  guess-work.  What  we  call  the 
law  of  gravitation  may  be  only  a  branch  of  some  wider  formula,  which,  in 
due  timty  .iriU  falsify  all  our  calottklionsi  and  we  neglect  this  possibility 
whenem  we  it.   In  the  common  a&irs  of  life,  in  politics,  in 

medicine,  in  moral  inquiries,  in  everything  in  short  that  relates  to  human 
inteneti^  the  coojectuial  element  is  fiu:  larger.  Certain  things  are  sng- 
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gcitod  to  at  by  etiteoei  We  think  Hum  likelj,  we  lelain  them  m  our 
mindfl  till  we  get  acenitomed  to  them,  and  look  upon  them  u  true;  and 
that  ia  all  that  we  xeaUy  mean  when  we  apeak  of  belie?i]ig  them. 

Thia  aeeptioal  Tiew  (if  you  like  to  eall  il  ao)  of  our  belieft  nftm.  aU 
aotjeola  doea  nol  in  the  leiut  intei&re  with  thoir  piastioal  impoirtaaoe. 
We  are  very  likely  to  bewmg  when  we  have  taken  eveij  poaihie  meana 
In  our  power  to  be  ri^t.  Nobody  can  ever  be  eeome  i^gainafe  miilakwi 
upon  any  subject,  but  itill  it  ia  of  gnat  importanoe  that  he  ahonld  try  hia 
ntmoat  to  be  right,  for  eiperienoe  ahowa  iSbaX  notwithatandiqg  all  tiiafc  can 
be  nid  in  depseeiation  of  our  meana  of  knowledge,  tiie  differenee  between 
a  man  who  doea  hie  beat  to  be  rig^  and  one  who  doee  not  oare  wktAtr 
he  ia  right  or  wio^g,  la  of  infinite  praotieal  importanoe  in  every  pootion 
ofliie.  <«W]adom  eioeedeth  IbUy  aa  light  eieeedeth  daikaem."  Our 
opiniona  are  very  poor  thii|gi|  bat  we  are  very  poor  eieatarca.  They  go 
a  veiy  little  way,  bat  tiuj  make  that  Ittde  diibmee  iriuch  Ilea  betwcea 
oar  little  faooenea  and  little  fidUneai 

If  ihia  ia  a  tme  aoooani  cf  the  natore  and  fmportanoe  of  belifl^ 
it  ftUowa  that  the  qaeetioa  whether  or  not  a  partiealar  propositioa  ia 
trae  or  ftlae^  ought  always  to  be  eaked  with  wfetenee  to  the  pecoliar 
eixemnitanoea  of  the  perwn  who  ia  expected  to  anawer  the  qoeition ;  tim 
thing  in  itaelf  no  donbt  la  either  troe  or  ftlae  aimply,  die  worda  in  whieh 
the  propoaltioa  ia  clothed  either  do  or  do  not  ocneymd  wiA  the  ftoti  to 
whioh  they  ere  meent  to  apply ;  baft  if  a  thoaaand  diilbent  people  have 
oooMBon  to  Ibtm  an  opinion  on  the  qocetiony  it  appeaxa  to  bm  theft  they 
will  probably  find  it  neoemaij  to  ftnn  a  thoaaand  diifoent  opimooa^ 
varying  aoocrding  to  tiie  feaaooa  whidi  they  have  Ibr  ftrmli^  aa  opniMOy 
the  evidenoe  aobmitted  to  them,  thmr  time,  opportonifty,  and  naftoral 
talenti  for  examining  it,  and  a  thooMiid  other  mattoii.  Ia  die  pertleobar 
oeae  which  I  hanre  been  diaoaaiing,  a  man  who  viewa  the  whde  queetm 
of  ipiriti  and  ipoit-rapping  merely  as  a  aort  of  toy  on  which  to  diaplij 
hie  intelleotaal  ikill,  mig^t  natamlly  take  one  view,  a  edentifie  inqolier 
woold  take  inolher,  a  ooorft  of  law  mig^ft  view  ift  In  a  doaea  diteenft 
li^ta,  aeoording  to  the  preciae  shape  in  whibh  the  matter  was  presontcd 
to  them;  a  patient  who  hoped  fbt  relief  from  a  diseaae,  a  disciple  to  idbom 
the  ajrstem  wee  prsacnted  as  the  proof  cf  a  new  religion,  a  private  person 
to  whom  some  epeoifie  advioe  waa  tendered,  or  some  partioalar  advantage 
proposed,  might  each  call  fer  a  diflbrent  amoant  cf  evidence  beftre 
fimning  his  opinion,  and  might  each  draw  from  the  veij  aame  evidenoe  a 
difisrenft  oonclasioB.  Barely  the  inference  from  this  Is^  theft  die  Ibnnatton 
of  an  opinion  is  a  practioel  matter ;  and  theft  the  wdji^ft  cf  evldenee^  its 
effecft  on  the  mind  to  whidi  ift  is  addressed,  variea  according  to  die  person 
who  has  to  receive  it,  and  the  oocasion  on  whidi  ift  is  given. 

X  am,  Sir,  your  fiddifiil  aervanl^ 
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■01 

FART  IL 

Dr.  Rich  and  Miss  Berners  were  married  at  Putney  Church  early 
one  wintr}'^  morning.  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Diimbleton  went  to  the  wedding,  and 
Kobcrta,  in  a  pretty  white  bonnet.  There  was  scarcely  any  one  else. 
Afler  it  was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home,  packed  up  her  things,  and 
went  back  by  the  train  to  the  country  village  where  her  step-father 
was  vicar,  and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not  James's  mother,  but  his 
late  father's  wife,  was  busy  from  morning  to  night  with  little  boys  and 
girls  at  home  and  abroad  ;  with  soup-kitchens,  training-schools  ;  with 
a  very  tiresome,  fidgety  Bccond  husband,  who  could  do  nothing  himself 
but  was  very  particular  about  everybody  else's  doings.  He  loved  hiB 
own  children,  but  was  not  over  fond  of  his  step-daugliter  ;  and  I 
think  that  is  why  Mrs.  Baron  was  glad  that  Berta,  her  dearest  and 
favonrite  child,  should  be  almost  constantly  away.  But,  all  the  same, 
it  was  a  delight  to  have  her  at  home,  and  she  came  to  the  garden  gate 
to  clasp  her  in  her  kind  motherly  arms,  while  all  the  step-brothers 
and  sisters  streamed  out  in  a  little  procession  to  welcome  her.  It  was 
Christmas  holiday  time — the  boys  were  at  home.  Kicarda  (Mrs.  Baron 
had  a  flincy  for  inventing  names)  was  grown  up  quite  a  young  woman ; 
Tina  had  broken  her  front  tooth  ;  Lucy  was  naughty,  but  she  should 
come  down  from  her  room  after  tea  ;  Will,  and  Nick,  and  Harry,  were 
hovering  about,  long-legged,  and  kindly,  and  glad.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  Berta  that  she  was  only  an  hour  or  two  away  from  the  struggle  of 
love  and  jealousy,  of  tenderness  and  aiudety,  she  had  been  going  through 
for  the  last  few  weeks—only  two  hoars  distant  from  the  last  tears  she 
had  dropped,  as  with  Betty's  assistance  she  packed  up  her  boxes  and 
came  away:  only  an  hour  away  fi^m  James's  last  kind  words  and 
thoughtful  care.   And  so  she  settled  down  quietly  in  this  other  home. 

She  cut  out  frocks  for  the  children,  set  to  work  at  the  choir,  and  for 
three  whole  days  she  and  her  listen  were  busy  dressing  up  the  old 
church  with  ivy,  and  hdly,  and  red  berries. 

Ifonihs  went  by.  She  heard  from  James  ;  she  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  Horatia,  in  the  beautiful  handwriting.  They  were  back  long  ago, 
and  settled  down  quite  comfortably,  Darby  and  Joan-wise.  They  hoped 
■he  woidd  Gome  soon,  and  itsjr  m  long  as  ever  ilie  liked  one  daj. 
James  added,  Gaton  njra  he  wmild  like  to  oome  down  and  pay  you 
a  Tint  I  daresay  you  may  see  him  hafina  long."  Poor  Mau  Baron  was 
very  much  excited,  but  also  rather  alarmed  by  this  piece  of  intelligenoei 
She  did  iLQt  know  how  her  husband  might  take  this  attention  of  tba 
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young  doelorV  I  think,  as  a  rak,  women  are  more  Iioq^ble  tihaa 
men,  and  more  glad  to  lee  fhor  frionds  at  more  houra  of  tiie  daj,  bnl 
I  must  eonte  that  it  was  not  only  hospitality  which  made  her  so  amdoiiB 
on  this  oooaaiflii  to  play  hoafeess.  Ik.  CSatcm  waa  ten  years  younger  than 
James,  was  Teiy  well  to  do,  and  eertainly  waa  not  oomiz^  all  this  way 
to  see  her  and  &e  magraoiooa  viear  (mly.  She  waa  xig^l  Whea 
Dr.  Gaton  artiTed,  he  asked  fir  Berta  eagerly,  and.  Berta  appeared. 
But  so  miwilling,  so  little  fjbd  to  see  him,  so  nlent,  so  ansona  to  get 
e«t  of  Ida  way,  that  he  deteamined  to  go  bask  i^fain  withont  saving 
anything  ef  whai  lie  kad  meant  to  say,  and  had  oome  Idl  tkia  kmg  way 
to  tell  her. 

How  ia  JisatoS  getting  oat"  Mrs.  BaMB  asked,  by  way  of  makii^ 
aomeaoBtof  talk. 

Dc  Osten  shrugged  his  bsoad  shrniWeas  "I  hardly  ever  go  theas 
now.  liis.  Sich  gives  keraelf  no  end  ef  aim^  bnt  I  oaaaot  diep  him 
alU^gethflr;  he  looks  ill  enough,  poor  fiUoWy  and  I  think  ha  bqgiaa  alreadj 
to  asfsnt  of  his  bs^fpon.** 

These  tmaaitable  marrisgm  rarely  aaswer,**  said  Mn.  BaaoB,  with 
•  ngh. 

**  That  ia  jast  what  he  waa  so  angry  with  ne  fir  aaybg,*'  aaid 
young  man.  '*  /  like  a  womsA  who  is  not  above  her  atotloa,  who  astads 
her  boose,  and  takes  aaie  of  her  hnsband,  and  that  ia  what  Mm.  K. 
iMuCtda.  Wh7,itwaaasdiiesentinlCimBflrla*stime.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  honse  ia  all  topif -tanry.  8be*a  got  a  lady'a-maid,  they  tdl  am,  fa«t 
the  dinner  ia  di^iaeefiiL  I  aasnre  yon,  I  am  not  farticalar  yo>  know 
Vm  nol^  Ifim  Berta^at  I  oooldn't  eat  what  waa  en  my  pkte  I  giv« 
yon  my  honoar  I  eoalda^t.** 

Berto  hoped  that  thia  aught  be  a  fr^adioed  report,  hot  ehe  ooold  not 
belp  leeUag  aad  and  anzioas  aa  the  time  oame  near  fir  her  to  go  bask  to 
them 

Alas  t  the  paqndieed  xeport  la^pened  to  be  the  trae  ona 

If  Hentia  had  manied  yoonger  it  might  have  been  difaent,  bst  it  ia 
almost  impossible  aaddenly,  in  middle  lift^  to  beeome  a  new  woman 
altpgedier;  and  from  bmqg  lasy,  nenroaa,  laagnid,  aad  wdaakdy,  aaddsaly 
to  grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoqg^tfnl,  and  hard<-WDrkiag. 

Berta  paid  them  oae  Teij  ehort  viait^  daring  whidb  all  went  sawothlj, 
and  yet  she  went  hoBM  fir  another  dz  nMmth%  very  deobtfal  aa  to  hiiw 
things  mij^t  tonu  Her  brother  was  not  repenting,  aa  Dr.  Gaten  had  told 
them,  bat  it  seemed  to  her  that  Hoaatki  vofjai  begin  to  get  tued  «f  this 
new  life,  aa  she  had  wearied  of  the  old  one. 

When  James  and  Hocatia  manned,  thsj  both  pictored  to  theauehFea 
the  Uvea  thqr  were  goiag  to  lead  ;  and  the  two  pielarea  were  not  in  the 
leaat  like  one  another,  or  like  the  reality  eren.  Jamee'a  pioInN  waa  ef 
Horatia,  a  happy  woman,  a  good  wift^  beantifal,  sympadietiB^  interested 
in  bis  sohemes,  contented  with  her  destiny,  oheerfnl,  and  devoted.  He 
saw  her  buy  in  a  tiioasand  ways,  working  among  the  poor  with  moaa 
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energy  than  Roberta  had  ever  shown,  understanding  hie  plans  far  better, 
better  able  to  advise,  helping  him,  encouraging  him  in  all  good,  the  beat 
friend,  the  most  faithful  companion.  These  instincts  arc  uniailing, "  he 
aud  to  himself ;  "  I  know  her  as  well  as  I  know  mjsell^ ;  hy  what  strange, 
happy  intuition  is  one  led  to  these  discoveries  ?  ** 

Horatia*8  picture  was  also  of  herselfl  Elegantly  but  simply  dressed, 
gracefully  entertaining  her  relations,  leading  a  sort  of  Petit  Trianon 
existence.  Giving  delicious  but  inexpensive  little  dinners,  with  croquet 
on  the  lawn,  perhaj^ ;  afterwards  returning  among  her  old  compnnions ; 
gracious,  unpresuming,  independent,  much  made  of,  she  was,  especially  at 
first,  well  satisfied  with  herself  and  what  she  had  done,  md  with  her 
busband.  lie  might  be  a  little  fough  and  abrupt,  but  that  she  should  be 
able  to  change ;  and,  with  her  connections,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if 
be  did  not  get  on,  and  become — who  knows  ? — a  prosperous  man  in  time. 
But  by  degrees  she  began  to  think  the  calm  haven  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
calm  after  all — only  broken,  as  it  were,  by  the  vagaries  of  Betty  and  the  cook 
Horatia  lost  all  patience  with  them.  She  detested  a  racket,  but  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  this  utter  seclusion,  or,  what  was  even  worse,  this  strange 
company : — yoimg  ladies  who  called  her  dear,  and  who  were  surprised  at 
everything  ;  homely  matrons,  with  funny  husbands ;  and  that  intolerable 
young  man,  Mr.  Caton,  who  was  worst  of  all.  Fortunately  she  had  still 
her  own  relations  to  go  to. 

And  meanwhile  James  went  on  prosing  to  himseIC  Long  happy 
evenings,  Horatia  playing  on  the  piano  while  he  sat  and  smoked  (as  he 
was  doing  now)  on  the  lawn.  The  whole  house  brightened  by  her 
coming — ^a  stir  of  life,  pleasant  talk,  where  there  had  only  been  silence 
before,  or  poor  JRoberta's  gentle  conmionplaces.  Dear  Berta  I  It  would 
be  as  happy  a  change  for  her  as  for  himself.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  all  this  treasure  of  happiness  was  his,  that  he  had  a  wife  in  the 
dxawing-room,  and  that  wife  Horatia ;  and  he  put  down  his  cigar,  and 
wa&l  and  looked  in  at  the  window  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  all  m 
ftflfl^  teoDgbt  about  by  the  smoke,  the  faint  perfume  of  roees,  the  sweet 
bewildering  air  of  a  summer's  day.  And  in  a  minute  ho  came  back,  and 
began  to  puff  tobaooo,  not  castles  in  the  air  any  more.  For  Horstia  wqji 
there  certainly,  but  so  was  Lady  Wbiston;  so  was  Mrs.  Dmnbleton. 
Voices,  flounces,  big  carriage  at  the  garden  gate.  It  was  no  &ncy  j  and 
at  be  did  not  want  to  ikce  them  all,  he  came  back  to  his  place. 

"James I"  Horatia  calls,  opening  the  window  and  looking  out. 

JaoMS  looka  round  and  shakes  his  head. 

Horatia,  surprised,  comes  out  across  the  graai.  Won*t  you  come  anA 
see  aunt  Car  7  " 

"  I  am  busy,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  They  want  us  to  dine  there,'*  says  Hoiatiai  patting  her  hand  oa  hk 
shoulder.    "  They  expect  Lord  HoUoway.'* 

We  dined  there  yesterday — there  is  that  breakfast  nest  week ;  maki 
some  excuse."* 

22— s 
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But  in  your  prafeMion  it  is  of  great  oofUKquenee  diat  joa  dioqU 
improre  your  aoqaaintanoe,'*  wys  Hoxatia,  blushing  up.  "They  nm 
jut  saying  so.   Lord  HoUoway  hat  dveadlhl  attMika  of  the  gout" 

''That  is  what  I  shall  have  If  I  dine  tbote  nny  nune.  Ten  can  go, 
you  know.  Ton  can  make  up  to  Lord  Holloway  all  the  better  If  I  am 
not  there." 

Bow  ean  yon  say  anoh  disagreeable  tiiloge?  Of  oonrse  I  must  go 
without  you,  if  yen  wlU  not  eome.  It  wlU  look  very  odd ;  I  don*t  like  it 
atalL" 

Then  why  don't  yon  stay?**  saya  die  doetor  in  hii kind  voice,  smiling 
aeaheilNywna* 

M  Au^  Ov  win  be  hnrl  aa  it  kf^mjM  Hoiatia,  loekhig  ronnd.  ^  I 
anppoae  I  had  beftlar  go  back  and  tell  her.  It  la  meat  nnpleasant.** 

Jamea  ghmeed  a  qnlek,donbtM  look  aa  ahe  walked  away  nneonadoafl^ 
dim,  tal]|  graceful,  with  her  violet  drsM  trailing  over  the  grasa  and  the 
daises.  She  stoops  her  head  at  the  window,  and  passes  in  under  the 
dnatering  roaas.  After  aU  why  shonld  not  she  like  to  go,  James  ada 
hlnisel(  and  titoag^  he  might  have  answered  the  question,  perhaps  he 
took  care  not  to  do  ao.  How  many  anch  questiona  are  there  whldi  are 
best  unadced  and  unanswered  1  Tmth,  indeed,  is  greater  dian  ailenoe^ 
and  if  we  conM  always  tell  what  waa  tme^  it  would  be  well  to  i^eak 
always.  But  ailence  la  often  better  than  the  half-tmtha  we  utter;  dlenoe 
to  ouTMhrea  and  of  ouradres,  aa  well  aa  to  othera. 

Hontw  came  home  about  one  o'dod^  in  die  morning,  and  fmnd  her 
husband  atill  up,  sitting  in  the  litfle  study,  and  Mr.  Oaton  widi  him. 
The  window  was  open,  a  oandle  waa  flaring  on  the  table^  and  die  thongjhfe 
there  waa  a  atraaige  aromatio  amell  in  the  room.  But  it  waa  hard  to  find 
Mr.  Ceton  always  there^  even  at  that  honr  of  the  n%^t  She  waa  not 
safe,  and  die  looked  her  di^leaauxe.  He  got  up  with  audi  a  grave  ftee 
aahenMdeheralittleatfffbow,  that  die  was  still  more  indignant  James 
too  waa  gnve,  though  he  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Horatia  wrapped  her  white  doak  round  her,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  Gaton. 

''What  have  you  been  oonooeting,  James?  why  do  you  dt  with  the 
window  open?  I  widi  jon  had  been  with  me.  Lord  Holloway  la  per- 
iecdy  diarming,  and—** 

"WeU,  good  mght,"  said  Oaton  suddenly.  "Good  evenmg,  Mrs. 
Bidiy"  and  he  walked  off.  Aa  the  door  drat  Horatia  began  indig- 
nantly, "  That  man  is  insup— **  but  her  husband  atopped  her  lan- 
gnidly,  and  aaid  he  waa  not  up  to  fighting  his  fiiend'a  battlea  that 
night  He  waattred.  "  Is  this  the  way  he  speaka  to  me?"  Horatia 
thought 

The  next  day  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and  came  badE  to  dinner 
veiy  silent,  and  much  out  of  spirits.  And  BIr.  Oaton,  as  uaual^  looked 
in  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  doseted  together  £n  some  time. 
Horatia  had  taken  a  nervoua  dislike  to  the  poor  young  man;  hia  pra- 
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tence  waa  timoat  Qnendanble  to  bar.  Bieh  looked  Imrt  and  Texed  when 
ahe  said  ao  one  day. 

**Whj  have  yon  taken  thia  anrenion  to  my  old  oompamon?"  ha 
aidtod. 

Beeanse  he  la  fiuniliar  and  intezfering,**  cries  Hmtia. 
^Whaft  do  yon  aay  to  Lady  Whiaton,  then?*'  says  tiie  dootOTi 
pTOToked. 

Hovatia  waa  atiH  more  proroked,  and  the  little  dfaonsaion  ended  in 
her  going  off  alone^.aa  nanal,  to  the  DomUeton  ftte. 

Bnt  ahe  looked  ao  bright  and  ao  handaome  in  her  white  dress,  aa  ahe 
wished  him  good-by,  that  Jamea  aeoretly  relented^  and  thong^t  he  ahould 
like  to  aee  her  admiredi  and  determined,  If  he  conld,  to  oome  ibr  her 
after  alL 

Horada  waa  not  sorry  to  go  by  herad£  She  ielt  more  at  her  eaae 
when  her  hnsband  waa  not  there.  Old  fiienda  came  up  to  greet  her. 
Two  old  flamea  aaked  her  to  dance.  Ur.  DnmUeton  gave  her  hia  arm, 
and  took  her  into  the  oonaervatoiy  fixr  an  ice.  Here  they  all  were^ 
makixig  much  of  her,  wdcoming  her.  Hovatia  coold  not  help  contraating 
all  thia  with  her  hnaband^s  grave  looks  and  nnooncemed  manner. 

" How  doea  the  honsekeepiDg  go  on 7**  said  Mr.  DnmUeton. 

''Don't talk  aboot  it,"  cried  Hbratia.  ''STeiything  la  ao  dilBnent 
My  genina  doea  net  lie  in  that  dueotion ;  and  yet— would  yonbeUere  it? 
Jamea  gnunUea  at  times."  What  a  pretty  effect. 

They  were  in  a  hng  conser¥atoiy,full  of  trees  and  ahmba^  and  flowers 
and  Ghineae  lanteraa^  The  aonnd  of  distant  mnsio,  the  perfume  of  the 
plants,  the  aoft  gHmmer  of  the  Ug^ta,  filled  the  whole  plaoe^  and  the  atara 
came  twinkling  through  the  g^am  domes.  Hoiataa  waa  enchanted  inatead 
of  being  bored  aa  in  old  timea.  It  waa  an  Aiahian  Nightie  Kntwrtainment. 
One  of  her  conaina^  who  had  been  an  old  admirer  of  hen,  came  np  and 
scarcely  recqgnixed  her,  ahe  looked  so  wonderiblly  handsome  and  happy ; 
he  asked  her  to  danoe^  and  Horatia  consented,  and  went  off  laiighiog  and 
radiant^  but  Heniy  DnmUeton  looked  after  her  a  little  donbtftd  aa  to 
the  entire  auoceas  cf  his  match>making. 

Hbratia,  meanwhile,  twirled  and  twisted,  the  musiciana  pkyed  one  of 
thoae  '*«™«"g  waltaea  that  aeem  to  be  singing  and  sighing  with  one 
breath.  The  musie  aniged  and  aank  again;  it  waa  like  the  aea  fiowbg 
upon  a  ahore;  breathkas,  eioited,  Hbratia  danced  on  in  cadence  to  the 
tnne^  and  thought  thia  moment  oqght  to  laat  ibr  ever  |  she  and  her 
partner  went  to  one  of  the  windowa  to  refteah  themaelTes^  and  atood  out 
i^on  a  low  balcony,  ekiee  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  talk  of  old  daya, 
aa  people  do  when  they  aoddenly  grow  oonfidential  with  time  and  phwe, 
and  then  they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and  the  couain,  whose  name  waa 
Gbaries  Whiatcn,  reproached  her  for  having  left  them  aa  ahe  had  done : 
"Did  ahe  nerer  rcgiel  it?  Had  she  quite  gtven  up  old  fiienda  Hat 
aaw?" 

''No^  no,  no  I  "cried  Horatia;    unequal  marriages  are  fooUah  thii^ 
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ChMleii  »  k  Bol  wrtg  ywi  llaJ  yoawdf  IwMiy  aril  miiMiJuirtuug  in 
tiie  midst  <»f  people  wbo  haen  been  bfoaght  op  to  tat  tiuagi  w  dimww^ 
kwtodqf  1  dhmiii  thflt  ]r«mbipat»  diaaofm  ml  and  Iwir  Inrar- 
moontable  certain  diflfarenoea  are.  Thioga  witb  whidi  I  Imwb  baen 
ftmiUar  all  mj  lift  aeam  ainnga  and  miimiliar  t»  tiMoi.  Then  a  n  aoft 
af  ampiolei  daiaace  I  aaamnt  dworiba— •  aort  of  nwa— am^  «f  fcaffiarity, 
of  low  joenlaritj.** 

Bol  bow  ooidd  yon  arar  many  Uaf**  eriad  Gbailea  WbialoiH  mneh 
cQDoerned.  *<  Thia  ia  tanibla.  Tan  nnnteenMaNraj ;  jonnmkaenifrtD 
WM,  wa  are  alnaja  ^ 

Soma  ana  wbo  bad  bean  aitti^  nnder  ibe  windofw  alartad  al  Ani 
moment,  and  got  up  and  walked  nnnj. 

**I  am  not  spealdng  of  my  bnaband,"  aaid  Horatia,  Unabing*,  nnd 
alartiiig,  and  a  Mtde  nriuHaed  of  baiadf.  I  waa  tbiaUng  of— of  ftianda 
pciaBBa  wbo  ooma  to  tba  banaa  iriiom  I  aannot  ba  rid  o£  Tbara  ia  bia 
atcpHuoCbeii  ftir  maCanaa^^wbo  aama  n  abact  tnna  i^go^  and  inlKftnad 
in  die  meat  nnnaif antaMa  aaannar.  Tbara  Ian  certain  dkcadfel  Dr.  Onlna 
wbcm  Jamea  ia  ibr  avar  nddng.  Gan  jon  fiaej  Ibnt  amn  dariag  to  aril 
me  lira.  GallipoCar— denfl  taugb  lanA  vn^  inadli  af«  no  bii||bii% 
matter.** 

''Boor  Hoffatut,"  aaid  ber  oewipanion^  aentinHotaBjr*  "laama yoa 
I  do  not  M  iaolined  to  brngb*** 

Tbe  mnadans  bogan  to  plsf  a  new  mearare^  and  tba  danem  ael  nff 
witb  freib  apirit  Tba  paapleontnda  ware  alillpaai^  and  laBdngii  low 
voice8|  tiia  trees  were  bang  witb  bnlfiant  jaweb  of  fives  ^  braaA  atinnd 
ibe  brancbeSi  Ithe  wfaite  dreams  gleanMd  m jsteRonsljr  Ibiungb  tim  dlaAn 
nsas^  tba  Hf^A  atepa  lortered,  tbe  low  wiam  aanka  Bsratan  stood  ma* 
mofible,  witb  ber  bend  againat  ber  band :  ber  anmpsnjan  wan  aittiaig  oo 
tba  law  atone  parapety  and  leaning  hmfy  over  tba  aide  af  tba  baleo^fy 
wban  aaddenlf  be  started  np,  and  alaod  Usteaiag. 

"Bid  jon  bear  tfaatT**  be  aaid.  And  onee  mota  diiiimjily  a— dhg 
Ibrongb  tbe  still  nigbt  cssne  n  pbuntifa  atj  ont  of  the  waad. 

"Obi  goandsee^**8aidHontin;  ''wbat eanit bat* 

In  a  moasent  all  tba  mient  endamtnMnt  of  tbe  bonr  aaamed  btakcp 
and  dlspdled.  Tbat  ferloin  cry  bad  sbaben  and  dSspersad  4m  dtoaaas^ 
tiie  illnsions,  tbe  baRnooles  of  the  sammer*s  n^it.  It  wh  lika  n  pabbla 
iUHng  Into  atill  waters.  Bat  it  was  only  Ibr  n  moment;  by  dagraaa  Iba 
sUence,  the  mnsio,  tbe  stariigfat,  lesasnrnl  tbe  atartled  paspia ;  tbsy  fingol 
onoemore  that  pain  eanated  in  the  world,  tbat  tronbla  aoidd  appiaaab  Ibam. 
Hontia  bad  almost  forgotten  her  alarm  whan  ber  eenani  r^joinad  bar. 

«It  waa  notfamg/'  be  said.  '*8enw  one  fsinlsd  a  wnmnn  wm 
firig^tened,  and  screamed.   Dr.  Sieb  was  tbere^  and  another  doetor.** 

MMybnabandl*'  aaid  Hoiatia,  supiiaed. 

"  SoBM  one  told  me  they  had  gone  home  wilb  tba  patient^**  mid 
Charles  Whiston.  "  Shall  we  have  another  waits  7  **  Tnm — tam»te-tnm, 
ta'4nm-~Aa  mnsm  playsj,  and  off  iibtiy  go. 
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WImi  HonkiA  gofc  homa  dM  tend  a  fiMe  sole  bflnMOjr  aoHMpU 
''IWt         me  to-a|s^  I  m  Mntd.--.Tom»  J.  B.» 

Ho  came  home  next  daj,  looking  pale  ni  mtliawtBJ  at  if  he  M 
been  up  allnigftt 

''Wlwwaem?*' HemiaadbML  x^Hloftialed?'' 

« I  cannot  tall  70a  tiiM  it  HM,*' Hid  tedoelDr.  «CblMi  atfeMded 
IttB.  I  liaTO  been  Ttcj  b«f ,  and  I  ani  not  ivili  mjself,  Boirt^  lahall 
go  and  lie  domJ' 

"ToawentaptotekallMtnii^dKn?*'  penM  Horalia. 

James  did  not  awMTy  bol  leolDed  aft  ker  enee  in  an  odd  aert  of  way, 
aad  then  went  onft  of  Ifaa  aeon.  Horatia  nem  ^oiie  knew  wballiad 
kappened  that  nigktk 

It  aoiwed  to  Bontift  that  he  wan  never  faite  Iheeanie  again  ate  ibis 
tehic^te.  SheaetaaDf b^gmtowkiLtetertatQeoeMi 

Bebota'a  meter  had  kwagkl  her  theft  tet  tana,  and  kA  h«  and 
gone  UMff  ate  aMnaging  to  giva  great  oflteea  to  tetea^  aa  well  aa  to 
kie  wift^  by  CM  or  two  awkwaid  iipeeoheik  Aad  wkn  Seila  came  baok 
to  te  old  tranUe  cnoe  mora— te  old  batlie  end  diimnmiiiteint  aim 
temmined  to  be  waned  by  ker  moter*a  anampla.  She  wonUl 
tera  alayed  oa  aft  kome,  baft  tenoa  kept  wiitinf  te  ker  to  oeme,  and  tJia 
bugbear  of  a  ateptehergrawledonft,  <^Why  didn!fttego,Bieeibey  ware 
ao  aaanona  to  have  her?  "  and  baadea,  ihm  waa  a  natnial  yearning  ate 
Jamaa  in  her  heertywhidt  weald  heve  bvo^gli*  te  tern  te  end  of  te 
MUyifhewitedit. 

teft  now  tet  Honte  waa  miatatai  of  hie  haneer  Berta  did  not  Ite  to 
atetee  in  te  heoediold  diaanaagimeafti— te  it  waa  nothing  dae : 
Baaatm  evidently  diaaanfttntedandnnaaliiifiad— Jaaua  looking  worn  and 
'  anft  of  apirifti  te  dinnar  namtiafarUgy,  te  temtBre  dim  and  ncigteeted, 
aiaida catctea end mynnctnaL  Horaliaked  tkeoaiea  abant  eveiTihing, 
baft  did  net  pomem  te  gift  of  pnftiang  tern  in  pmetioe.  Eeevy  hmnen 
baing  had  ita  ni^ti,  te  aaed  to  aay,  and  teaa  of  eerranta  were  ooft* 
atantly  infnagid.  The  oonaaqnence  wae,  teft  tengh  Betty  hod  tnne  to 
read  the  paper  and  a  course  of  hiatCMry  judtoonaly  selected  by  her  aterea^ 
te  had  not  time  to  dnat  end  aemb  and  aoonr,  aa  in  di^  of  yoae^  when 
te  poor  doQbor*8  rig^  on^  weae  eonmdved. 

Bobctta  tend  theft  ift  waa  ahnaat  mora  than  te  could  do,  not  to 
ipeak,  not  to  interfisie.  She  waa  ready  to  ciy  aometees  when  her  brother 
ceme  in,  tired  and  exhausted^  and  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  his  dinner.  She 
teught  him  looking  ill,  indeed,  and  changed.  By  liigrom  te  almost  got 
to  hate  Horataay  and  did  not  do  her  jaatne  te  teee  good  qualities  she 
larieiiily  pomoaasi.  Hoiatia's  tampm>  waa  perfect;  she  bore  Berta*a 
irrepressible  glances  and  loud  reproatea  admirably.  She  saw  that  her 
knaband  loved  his  sister;  she  woiUd  not  pain  him  by  blaming  her.  She 
often  wondered  that  he  should  seem  more  at  home  with  Roberta  tea 
wifth  herself  She  thought  herself  infinitely  superior,  devenr,  handaomeri 
kattvbaed;  baft  te  had  not  Berta*e  ma  gift  afhoam-wwHugi  her  ewaaft 
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repose  of  manner,  her  unselfish  devotion  to  those  for  whom  she  cared. 
Horatia  rarely  forgot  herself.  Berta  was  like  her  brother,  and  almost 
lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 

And  so  Horatiu's  beautilul  black  eyes  did  not  see  all  the  many  things 
that  were  amiss ;  her  soft  white  hands  did  not  work  and  prepare  for  her 
husband's  comfort ;  days  went  by  ;  little  estrangements  went  by ;  the 
geese  cackled  on  the  common ;  sick  people  died  or  got  well ;  well  people 
fell  sick  ;  James  Rich  went  his  rounds,  and  sighed  sometimes  he  looked 
at  his  beautiful  wife.    It  had  not  answered,  somehow. 

Every  day  little  stories  are  told  :  sometimes  about  great  things,  some- 
times about  nothing  at  all.  This  one  was  about  nothing  at  all,  and  yet 
the  story  was  there  to  read,  and  I  am  trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  who  tell  the  stories  are  generally  too  interested  and 
unhappy,  or  happy,  or  anxious,  or  vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily  lives  from 
another  person's  point  of  view ;  and  sometimes  even  other  people  standing 
by  have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  what  is  passing  before  their  eyes.  Iloratia, 
who  was  quick  about  other  people,  was  blind  to  her  own  faults.  Dr.  Rich 
was  tlie  person  in  that  household  who  could  best  read  the  disappointing 
little  history  that  was  telling  out,  day  by  day,  under  liis  roof,  and  the 
struggle  of  his  daily  hfe  was  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  read  the  open  page. 
Horatia  had  no  such  scruples,  and  always  said  what  she  thought,  and 
thought  what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  James,  to  the  Dumbletons, 
of  her  fancies,  disappointments,  dislikes,  particularly  of  her  dislike  to 
Dr.  Caton.  Now  that  Berta  was  there,  he  was  always  coming,  and 
Horatia  did  not  at  all  fancy  such  a  brothor-in-law;  and  so  she  told  the 
girl,  who  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  acquiesced.  Horatia  said  as  much  to 
James  one  day,  who  answered,  somewhat  absently,  "  Caton  is  a  very 
dever,  good  feUow.  I  am  afraid  Boberta  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him;  but  he  comes  to  see  me,  Horatia.*'  And  that  evening,  after 
dinner,  coming  out  into  the  garden,  she  saw,  much  to  her  diflguit^ 
Br.  GatonV  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud  of  tobacco  nnder  the  arbonr, 
where  her  hnibind  waa  abo  sitting,  apparently  deep  in  conversation  with 
hie  finend. 

Another  grievtm  ahe  had,  which  wit  this:  the  inherited  a  fsm 
hundred  poimda  nnespeotedly  about  this  time^  whieh  ahe  wanled  to  lay 
cut  in  doing  up  the  house  and  the  gsrden,  and  in  more  Pentan  mats,  aiid 
a  broog^iam.  Br.  Bich  insisted  on  her  leavii^  the  whole  sam  trntouohed 
at  his  banker's.  «  Ton  sbaU  hare  it  in  due  time^"  he  sud.  «<HoKmtia, 
can^t  you  believe  that  I  have  some  good  reason  fbr  not  spending  nonej 
just  now?*'  She  conid  not  understand  this  strsoge  fincy  ibr  saving. 
He  would  go  nowhere;  he  would  insist  on  economizing  in  evciy  way; 
he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  her  cousins  to  dinner.  Wearied,  dimp* 
pomted,  provoked,  she  b^gan  to  tdl  herself  that  her  msixisge  had  been  % 
mistake— ahe  b^§^  to  long  to  get  away,  to  sigh  for  and  to  dream  of 
liberty.  They  did  not  know  how  ftr  these  dreams  had  carried  her,  oooe 
ahe  had  given  way  to  them.  She  had  wished  for  Berta,  but  when  Berto 
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oma  she  griiir  jealotu  of  ber.  Lift  wn  •  misei&ble  delusion,  Hor»tla 

Berta  ooaU  not  help  seeing  there  ms  something  wrong,  and  put  it 
an  to  poor  Hdrslia*s  sooce.  It  seemod  to  her  that  Dr.  Caton  knew  more 
than  he  ohose  to  tell;  ftr  oometinies  she  would  catch  a  half-pitying, 
liesitating  glance ;  sad  onoe  when  she  met  him  on  the  common,  she  saw 
that  he  seemed  almost  meBned  to  speak,  but  she  walked  on  rapidly, 
and  then  he  changed  his  mind  and  tuned  away  ahruptly.  She  did  not 
dan  to  ask  what  it  wai^  ihr  sh^  thonght  Aat  sfter  all  it  mjght  onlj  be 
the  old  stoiy  that  she  did  not  want  to  hear. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  sewing  in  the  window,  Hoiatia  was  lying  on 
the  S0&,  the  sun  was  ponriiig  in.  It  looked  a  pesoeAil  lit^  scene  enough 
•^iiowen  and  yomig  women,  noTels^  needlework,  silence,  tonlight — ^when 
pKOsently  Hcn^  pot  down  her  novel,  and  began  to  talk ;  and  as  she 
talked,  Berta  b^gan  to  sew  totj  fiercely,  and  to  blush  up  angrily. 

It  is  a  shame,**  Hoiatia  was  saying,  that  I  may  not  choose  my  own 
company;  thatlamtobe  fimed  to  reoeiTe  a  person  so  distasteful  to  me  as 
Br.  Gstan.  His  ftmiliaiity  is  really  unbearable.  To-day  he  oame  iqp 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  tske  more  eare  ot  JTames.  Ton  sad 
your  brother  cannot  underatimd  how  distastefol  this  sort  of  thing  is— 
what  a  real  want  this  want  of  ooQgeaial  sooiaiy  is  to  me." 
Ton  hava  James,*' said  BsKta. 

''James  is  a  dear,  good  James,"  sud  Hocatia,  passing  her  hand 
wearily  over  her  eyes  ;  "but  he  has  not  been  brought  up  to  many  things 
that  I  hare  been  aoonstomed  to.  IM  a  little  want  of  sympathy,  a  little 
lonely  somedmea.*' 

▲  deverer  person  then  Boberta  might  hare  understood  her  better;  but 


bmcst  ofttt ;  and  she  spoke,  scaroely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"Do  yon  dare  to  oomplain— yon  who  hare  made  James  sad  and 
lonely  by  coming  to  lire  with  him— yon  who  don't  appremate  him,  who 
caa*t  nndentud  his  goodness  7  He  is  the  best,  wisesti  and  desrest  of 
men;  his  gentkness  and  forbearance  are  wonderfbl.  Ton  neglect  him  as 
no  wife  erer  neglected  her  husband.  Ton  do  nothing  to  help  bim.  When 
ha  is  won  out  yon  oompUun  to  him  about  yoursd^yoa  are  so  used  to 
think  of  yourself  Horatta.  I  must  speak.  I  may  never  oome  into  your 
house  again ;  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  it  alL  And  when  he  comes 
home  sad  and  out  of  spirits,  you  donH  look  up — ^you  scarcely  heed  him : 
yon  say,  '  James,  shut  the  door,  or  poke  the  fire^'  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  always  ussd  to  think  Jamea'a  wifii  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  until  you  came  to  undeceive  me." 
Even  Hdialia  oould  not  beer  this :  she,  too,  got  angry. 
"  Ton  -  certainly  shaU  never  coma  here  again,  Boberta,  unless  I  am 
awi^.  Ton  speak  of  things  which  are  not  your  ooneem;  and  you  should 
have  been  silent.  I  am  quite  able  to  appreciate  my  husbsnd  without  any* 
body  to  point  out  his  merits.  But  sometimes  I  think|  BobertSi  that 
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d&«r  70a  or  I  iMd  bollv  go.  Stay/' ahe  add;  «Iam  not  sfcaH  oertria 
that  it  Is  I  wBo  ihoiild  remain; "  and  she  gaUiered  xxp  her  papefasnA 
boc^  sod  dvtir  iMOsIf  up  to  bar  fbU  height,  and  aukd  oioft  of  Ae  voom. 

And  so  poor  JtmeSf  coming  hsaw  eariior  than  nansi,  tend  01^ 
Bflherta  crying  and  aotbiag  in  tiM  dnmmff-rcam^  Hocatia  waa  npsiaha 
jriA  m  mmtmrn  atta&.  A  atrong  saMll  of  banaq^  and  n  Uaak  anehn 
aame  in  whi§k  oai  of  Aa  kitohett.  The  nHsda  were  in  her  room  sympa- 
Aiemg  wilh  the  Buaferess;  and  lha  dianer  una  apoilnig  nnhaaded.  Ihe 
penitent  Boberia  tried  in  Tain  to  slop  erying. 

I  am  going  awaj,"  she  said ;  "  going  away  lUa  TKf  mmSag.  H  is 
too  disagieeablo  ftr  Hotafeia  to  have  me  in  tiie  hew.  I  happo  hehsfTad  so 
dieadiaUy.  I  only  wonder  d>a  did  not  torn  ma  out  on  Ao  oemaMm.  I 
am  very  eeny,  deer  JisBMS.  I  will  do  anything:  I  wifl  beg  her  partoy 
if  she  will  be  only  kind  enough  to  forgive  what  has  passed,  and  let  aaa 
oome  and  see  yon  again.  Beeaose  I  do  hyra  yon  ahnost  mere  Aan  angp* 
body  in  the  world.  Plsaso  dont  hato  ase  ibr  behnfi^g  eo  hndly.** 

Then  he  had  to  go  upstmis  to  Homtia.  When  he  oaase  dawn  he 
was  kokiqg  rery  pale  and  biting  his  lips.  Bis  wife  had  gmped  ool 
things  about  '^yoiir  xelatasns;*'  abont  the  way  in  wtiA  he  ptoinieii 
them  and  their  waye  to  hers ;  abont  hia  bei^g  BMre  happy  beftiro  Am 
eame;  abont  her  lonelinesa;  abont  Botti^ra  ia  nones  hi  raen 

pitnlating  all  her  nerrous.  grie6.  Ton  had  better  peek  np^  Soberta,** 
said  the  doetor,  with  one  mora  sigh.  wili  dsiva  yon  dawn  to  the 
station.  I  mnst  see  you  o£  It  is  only  tmt  o'dook  now;  if  we  oatoh 
the  five  o*eloah  tiain  it  will  still  be  Bght  by  the  time  you  get  heme.  I 
think  your  sister  will  get  orer  it  sooner  if  yon  are  not  hma.  Sen*t  C17, 
deer;  it  will  be  all  right  in  n  little.  I  ean  qnito  imdsnlimd  her  snnoy- 
anee.  Don*t  cry  any  more,  Berta;  that  won't  mend  nrnttoa^'*  he  asid» 
cheerfiilly.  Then  he  went  into  hb  study,  and  shut  the  dsor,  and  ftB 
down  into  hia  big  diair,  and  let  his  head  feU  heerHy  on  Ua  bromt.  Hie 
poises  were  throbbiBg  with  grief ;  it  waa  all  he  oonld  do  to  snbdne  hia 
i^tation.  His  wife's  paseionate  ind%nation  and  rsproaehes  hsd  upset 
Urn ;  and  tiwt  Berta,  wiuan  he  looked  vpon  almeat  aa  n  dawhtar,  shoiM 
be  estrsnged,  and  that  he  ahonld  be  left  q^mte  alcme  nioie  knely  than  he 
had  ever  been— was  a  emel  stab  to  this  tender  and  sensitiTO  heart  When 
it  was  time  for  Berta  to  go,  he  eaoM  oat  of  hia  rooa^  lookiag  exactly  as 
naoal.  He  went  to  his  wiie^  bedside  and  ssid  good-by ,  bmt  she  wooU 
not  answer  him;  and  tften  he  eame  down  again,  and  helped  hia  siater  into 
the  little  eaixii^,  and  took  hia  phm  leisorely  beside  her,  and  they 
drore  away. 

The  trees  seemed  to  fly  past  them,  the  birds  went  wheeling  over  the 
fields,  a  blue-grey  mist  hang  orer  the  dbtant  hedgerows  and  the  hay- 
stacks, oyer  the  ftnnsleads  and  eottages  nestfag  in  the  liMte  hoUows. 

The  Isndsespe  was  painted  in  Uaek  and  grey,  with  oltKida  and  xain- 
watsr.  Mow  and  ttea  a  rain-laden  wind  would  oome  blowing  freshly  into 
Bobeito'afiMa. 
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At  tiM7  were  searing  the  etation,  somebodj  came  iq>  alongside  upon  a 
tind  hoae.   It  was  Dr.  Caton. 

**  I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  said  Dr.  Bich,  pulling  np.  "  Well, 
jon  oome  in  this  eTening,  about  miie  o'elo^.  We  can't  wait  now,  we 
tfaifl  M&B  the  traiii.**  And  then  he  bent  forward  and  said  a  few  words, 
m  m  low  Toice.  Berta  wondered  what  it  was  all  about,  as  she  nodded  and 
maSkd  good-by.  Dr.  Caton  looked  up  with  a  strange  expression.  She 
wondsrid  nMher  it  waa  beeanse  she  was  going  away;  and  then  she 
woiidOTed  wbeflier  she  should  ever  forgive  herself,  and  thou^t  what  a 
€oaifi»t  il  woild  be  to  tell  her  mother  everything,  and  to  bo  well  scolded 
as  flho  deterred,  and  then  kissed  and  foigiven  like  a  ebikl.  She  gave 
■nek  •  tnmendouB  sigh  onoe,  that  her  brother  began  to  laugh.  <*  You 
tSStf  tkaid  !  **  he  said ;  "  foiget  all  about  it.  I  will  undertake  that  Horatia 
■hall  bear  no  malice.**  Then  he  drove  on  silently  for  a  minute,  and  then 
1m  mM,  Berta,  do  you  think  you  could  ever  fiiney  Caton  ? — he  is  a 
tittle  rough,  but  he  is  a  thorough  good  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  you.* 

**I  am  very  fond  of  him,"  said  Berta,  smiling,  but  I  don't  want  to 
W&ny  Mm.  Perhaps,  if  you  praise  him  very  much,  James,  in  time 
Ah,  hm  we  are!**  And  presently  Berta  had  kissed  him,  and  said 
good-by,  aad  watejhed  him  until  the  tndn  had  earned  her  sway,  and  he 
disappeared.  By  leaning  ont  she  just  saw  him  for  one  instant  more, 
looking  after  her  with  his  kind,  smiling  fine ;  and  then  the  train  went 
suddenly  on  through  the  quiet  country,  carrying  away  Roberta,  with  her 
troubles  and  puzzles.  The  doctor  travels  homeward,  strangely  abstracted ; 
and  Horatia  has  risen  from  her  bed,  where  she  had  been  lying,  and  is 
making  desperate  and  angry  resohrtions. 

^  Was  he  indeed  more  happy  before  I  came  7  He  did  not  deny  it. 
When  I  gave  up  everything  ibr  him,  I  thought,  at  least,  that  he  would 
love  me.**  She  smoothed  her  tumbled  hair,  put  on  •  afaswl,  and  went 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  open  air.  **  It  will  do  me  good,**  aho  thought, 
as  she  opened  the  garden- door,  and  walked  along  the  graTd-waiDt  lowardi 
the  arbour.  A  book  was  lying  on  the  seat ;  James  or  Boteta  mmft  hmm 
left  it  He  sometimes  smoked  under  iin  kmeysoiUsB  sAor  dinner. 
Boberta  used  to  take  her  work  there  of  a  momiBg.  Boiaitis  lialtd  Iht 
place,  and  never  went  in.  The  faded  summer  green  looked  abMil  freA 
again  in  the  grey,  damp  atmosphere;  the  birds  flaw  OTW  her  head;  «ii 
across  the  common  the  dahlias  were  beginning  to  eenM  fnJL 

It  was  diiUy  and  Aamal  enough,  and  Honitk  wwl  Imok  prasently 
into  the  house.  She  was  shocked,  and  hurt,  and  woanM.  Sho  was  M* 
angry  exactly ;  she  did  not  like  her  husband  less^  but  she  was  aatnalsllfid. 
to  find  she  had  not  made  him  happy.  Sho  was  teUing  herself,  wilfc  SOBM 
quiet  soom,  that  he  wanted  a  housdceeper,  liks  Baiberta,  and  not  a  wM^; 
^t  if  he  had  been  really  happiw  beftre  she  saBBO  to  him,  it  woald  be 
perhaps  as  well  that  she  should  km  him  aow.  flio  was  in.  a  bard  aai 
cruel  frame  of  mind.  Sho  b^gan  to  ask  herself  tte  old  qmstioii,  if  il  M 
not  been  better  for  them  bo^ if  thiT' had  Mvarnned 7  flfeebi^uito 
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wonder  How  ahe  had  ever  been  so  mfiitaated  «•  to  give  xip  evstytlung 
for  this  oommonplaoe  man.  She  was  ntting  on  the  aoft,  wUh  her  head 
agauiat  her  hand  when  he  eame  in. 

"Yon  aaw  her  offy*  mad  Homtia,  by  way  of  aaying  gomefliing. 

"  Yei^  we  jut  can^t  the  train,*'  her  huband  aaawwed,  "or  I  ahotdd 
httfe  had  to  bring  her  baek.*' 

I  am  ijiaA  yom  were  m  tiniei*'  eaid  Horatia,  eoUly.  **  JaoMi^  yon 
muBt  make  Boberta  ondenteid  that  ahe  ia  aeier  to  speak  to  am  in  aodi  • 
way  again." 

«<  She  meant  no  harm :  she  is  Teiy  sony  fixr  what  hsa  hiypened ;  ahe 
told  me  to  tell  yon  so.** 

<«Shemay  well  be  aony,*'  said  the  wUb.  <*  I  am  veiy  aony  tiiai  all 

Aim  Km  liMMMawtJ  •  it  hog  Bmde  *»i>  Inuvm       made     nndenland    i  ■  ** 

and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  James  ssnk  back  wearily  into  his  ohair.     Go  on,**  he  aaid. 
Tell  me  all  your  troubles^  yoa  poor  woman.  What  has  it  made  yoo 
understand  ?  " 

"  That  we  have  fiuled  to  make  one  anodier  ht^pj,**  ssid  Horstia,  in 
her  wilfhiness.  "I  oonld  have  bwne  to  be  miserable  myself  hot  I  eonftsi 
I  osnnot  besr  to  hear  that  yoa— 4hat  yoa  were  happier  befiwe  I  oame.** 

"  Bat  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  niore  h^ppy  sinoe  yoa  osnie,  Hocatiay*' 
said  the  doetor,  with  kind  and  wonderftd  ihrbeaianoe.  "I  have  been 
more  happy  and  more  unhappy.  I  have  had  yoa  as  well  as  myadf  to 
careftr.** 

Ah,  no  1 "  cried  Uie  woman,  foolishly  and  madly;  "it  ian*t  so.  I  see 
it  in  yoor  face,  James ;  I  have  made  op  my  mind.  We  diall  be  fiiends 
always,  whatever  happens,  hot  I  will  go  badk  to  my  aanL  Boberta,  who 
la  a  dm4ge  at  heart,  can  come  and  keep  yonr  houss^  and  satisQr  jva 
better  than  yoor  wife  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Do  yoa  hear  me?**  she  said, 
ahriUy,  for  he  did  not  answer.  "  It  is  because  I  wish  to  be  yoor  ftisnd, 
and  not  your  housekeeper,  that  I  am  going ;  it  is  becanse  people  who  do 
not  sgree  are  best  apart" 

<«I  don't  think  so,**  the  doetor  said,  alowly,  and  looking  at  her  in  a 
strange,  odd  sort  of  way.  "  Long  habit  brings  iblks  together  aS  last; 
ferbearance  is  a  wholesome  discipline  Ibr  one  and  for  tiie  other;  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  are  both  sinoerely  trying  to  do  timr  duty  can't  fiul  one 
day  to  find  their  best  happiness  in  it,  and  togedier.  Suppose  we  part- 
it  may  be  for  ever,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  insenttshle— what  do  we 
gain?— «  life-loqg,  may  be  an  eternal,  kneliness  and  estrangement  and 
indifference;  or  suppose  we  struggle  on  together  ibr  » little  time^  Horatia, 
and  learn  at  last  to  love  one  another,  at  any  rate  to  forgive^  to  sympathiM^ 
to  endure.  Osn  you  hesitate  one  moment?  **  he  ssid,  in  his  ssd  Toice. 

«I  should  not  hesitate,**  asid  Hoiatia,  sobbiug  stiU,  "if  it  were  not  fat  • 
Boberta.  If  she  comes  here,  I  cannot  and  will  not  stey ;  my  duty  does 
not  extend  to  her.   James,  we  might  love  one  anodier,  even  if  we  did  not 
live  together;  I  nqght  still  be  your  best  friend.** 
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The  poor  doctor,  hurt,  wounded  beyond  expression,  could  listen  no 
longer,  and  he  got  up  with  a  great  sigh,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 
Iloratia  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she  kept  saying  to  herself.  "  I  know  he  would  be  more 
happy  without  me.  He  is  too  good  for  me ;  I  own  he  is  too  good  fur  me. 
I  can't  love  him ;  I  can't  understand  him ;  I  make  him  miserable.  He 
looks  wretched,  and  ill,  and  unhappy,  and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  it  is  his 
doing  that  I  am  wretched.  Why  did  he  bring  me  here  ?  1  must  go  j  it 
will  be  better  for  each  of  us.    Yes,  I  must — I  will  go.** 

James  was  walking  up  and  down  outside  in  the  garden.  He  once 
looked  up  through  the  uncurtained  window,  and  saw  her  prostrate  in  her 
trouble.  How  could  he  make  her  more  happy  ? — it  was  indeed  a  strange 
puzzle  and  bewilderment.  He  felt  that  she  scarcely  deserved  kindness, 
and  tlicn  he  said  to  himself,  kindness  deserved  was  no  kindness.  "  What 
merit  have  ye  ?  "  he  muttered,  and  something  more  about  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  so  once  more  he  went  back  into  the  warm  little  fire-Iightc-d 
room.  He  went  up  to  her,  but  she  did  not  heed  him  ;  he  stooped  ovei 
her ;  he  picked  her  up  off  the  floor.  "  Horatia,"  he  said,  *'  don't  you 
care  for  me  in  the  least;  do  you  want  to  make  me  very  lonely,  very 
wretched  ?  Go,  if  you  like,  but  I  tell  you  you  will  be  more  miserable  than 
you  are  now.    Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  mexm  to  do." 

How  sad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  enduring.  Horatia  could  not  help 
it.  She  was  forced  to  give  in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to  turn  back  to 
her  old  easy  life ;  but  she  had  not  the  heart  or  the  courage  to  say  so.  She 
was  silent ;  and  she  led  her  hand  in  his.    He  accepted  her  silence. 

**  We  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he  said.  "  And  you  must  try 
and  be  more  happy,  my  poor  woman." 

Then  he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it  at  the  fire,  and  took  up  his 
hat,  and  said  he  would  be  in  directly. 

**  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  "  I  am  only  going  to  (Bnoke 
my  cigar  in  the  garden.    Call  me  when  it  is  ready.** 

Horatia  watched  him  as  he  passed  Ithe  window  ;  and  the  then  xang 
the  bell  and  ordered  some  tea  ;  and  then  once  more  sat  down  by  the  fire^ 
Btaring  at  the  embers.  It  was  useless  try  ing  to  get  away.  Ha  would 
not  let  her  go.  By  this  firedda  dia  must  remain  to  the  end.  How 
inconceivably  forbearing  he  was,  how  kmd,  bow  patient,  how  forgiving. 
Was  it  indeed  impossible  to  lore  him  ?  8be  heard  bia  steps  pacing  the 
gravel  outside.  Why  would  he  not  let  her  go  7  What  oould  make  him 
wish  that  she  should  remain  7  What,  indeed  I  Then,  at  last,  ahe  began 
suddenly  to  blame  herself. 

«I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  appreciate  his  goodness,"  she  said. 
"  Heigho  I  I  wish  he  had  married  a  model  wift^  who  would  have  known 
bow  to  make  him  happy,  and  al  borne." 

Betsy  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  oandlea.  Horatia  atarted  fimn  her 
lam  chair,  where  she  had  been  sitting  in  a  aort  of  dream  of  remorse, 
reproach,  regret,  indecision,  and  prooeeded  to  make  it ;  and  then  ahe 
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wart  «Bd  tapped        nindinr  ftr  iuom  to  com  In. 

WbndM  ItdMicUfcal  tibscDd  of  tte  Mimitoi,  ahe  iqgMad  to 
■telbataiboivworcniiWMftUiBS.  flhe  apawd  to  n—Miwti  arf  anHie 
««k  dropi  CUM  plMfaing  into  hflr  free.  Siie  Mid  to  liflMlf  tot  flUMl 
kare  oome  m  at  to  gvdn  door,  and  gone  np  to  lik  zoom,  fiho  ipenl 
oat  into  to  passage,  hm  hat  waa  not  these;  to  can  up  to  nacrow  atab- 
oaae,  and  nent  and  knoekad  it  hia  door.  Then  to  kohod  m.  The  voooa 
waa  dark  and  empty.  No,  ho  naa  not  tore;  f&t  to  qpto  hia  uuno  and 
no  one  aneiiered.  BohiIhi  went  down  into  tiie  dmwiuy<ooi  to  niit 
onee  more.  The  ketde  waa  boiling  over  en  to  heerdi,  to  eandlea  were 
teing,  ibr  to  had  fctgottcn  to  ahi*  to  wmdov.  Aa  to  went  to  cloie 
it,  a  great  gat  ef  mi  ladi  wind  ouged  into  to  taeai,  tad  ona  of  to 
oanAea  went  aot,  and  to  door  hnged. 

Bwaadinaland  ehaedem  eoMig^  She  ktgm  to  wiA  toit  Taiw 
would  oome  in.  Bad  he  gone  aerem  to  common f  No;  to  would  haa« 
eeen  him  ]Mm.  She  want  to  to  window  onoa  more;  to  Ireea  wm 
watriag  a  little  in  to  dariomm.  The  laia  waa  frlliag  aim  when  to  w«Bl 
to  to  garden-door  and  caQedou^  *<Jam«et  CQBW  to  tea!**  Do  700  net 
know  to  dieafj  eoond  of  a  iroioe  calHqg  in  to  datoem?  fihe  oanw 
back  into  to  lilting-nMMn,  took  np  a  book,  and  tiied  to  xead,  gienfting  at 
to  window  ereiy  inatmt  Onee  to  ahaoet  toqght  to  eaw  hm  hntond 
lockiDg  in,  bat  it  wii  only  tooy.  The  book  to  Imd  tton  waa  to 
eeoond  vohime  of  aome  aorel.  She  looked  on  to  toble  for  to  finfey  end 
then  xenwatorad  tot  to  had  eeen  it  lying,  not  on  to  tride,  bat  on  to 
mat  in  to  arbonr  at  to  end  of  to  garden.  Jbid  tonaaddenly  to 
mid  to  henelf,  **  That  is  where  Jamea  has  taken  toltsr  iirom  to  tain; 
how  Ibblidi  of  him  not  to  come  home  I   I  think  I  wiU  go  and  took  him." 

She  went  into  to  hall  and  tied  on  a  waterproof;  to  palled  to  hood 
Ofer  her  head;  to  want  to  to  garden  door  a  seeond  thne^  heaitetod  a 
moment,  and  then  passed  oat  It  was  datfcer  and  weMer  ton  to  had 
expected,  and  she  thought  of  tonung  back ;  but  wUle  to  waa  Ihinking 
of  it  she  was  going  quickly  along  the  grs^-^waUc  towards  to  arbonr^ 
broflhiqg  to  wet  gooetorrf-bashes  and  boK  borders,  a  little  atotd  of  to 
bhakncm,  a  little  provoked  with  herself  ftr  her  ibclitoem  in  oomnig^ 
She  conld  just  mto  out  to  arbonr  looking  very  bhMk  in  to  night;  as 
to  came  nearer,  a  sortof  tenor  thrilled  over  her,  ftr  dm  thoa^^  she  saw 
something  wiAm  to  darknesa.  **taMa  I**  to  said,  in  a  sort  of  frightened 
mjf  springing  fcrward.  "Why  aie  70a  tore,  Jamea?**  to  alnnat 
screamed,  as  to  csme  dose  np.  She  mw— yes,  surely  to  saw— his  white 
toe  Reaming  through  to  Uaokneas.  Sbebogaa  to  tremtUewidi  terror,  for 
ha  did  not  mora  or  eeem  to  notice  her,  though  to  came  qnite  bkiae  up, 
and  stood  before  him,  gasping.  'VHth  a  despemto  ftar,  to  pot  oat  bar 
handandtooched  to  white  toe.  And  stiUJamea  did  not  move  eg;  speak. 

A  fow  minatOB  ago  he  had  been  a  man  with  a  tender  heart  aoralf 
triad|  with  a  Tcica  to  aptiak,  wiA  ejea  to  watdi  her  lepioaohildiyf  aa 
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■he  ilumt  lum  sway,  widi  a  Inidlj,  foi^giying  lund  alwtfi  read j»  and 
williiigly  ontetretched.  And  now,  what  was  lie?— w]m>  waa  liet  Wliet 
distanee  li^  between  fliem  I  Goidd  lie  kear  her  fteUe  naik  and  onlcnee 
maum  the  atw«il  gdS£f  «< J^Bem !--taue t-Oli I  OMMeT'  liie  poor 
wonan  aeraamed  out,  hardly  eooaeioae;  fiOie  dU  aol  fiunl;  ahe  did  M 
qnite  realise  ihe  awM  troth— ahe  oould  not 

In  a  miiMt^  hanaed  'wiioea  and  fcotah^pa,  Ihe  wade  eame  iqp  ihe 
garden,  and  iiiathihcm  the  beffiidio  had  heooghft  a  kuitflK^  And  and- 
denljr^flaahiDg  through  the  daTVnflaii  the  light  ftU  opon  tibe  dead  man*a  fine. 
It  lit  np  the  arbonr,  the  dripping  creepers,  the  wooden  waDi^  the  awftil 
fifon  that  waa  mtldag  Aete  mmofved;  and  then  HanHia  ftU  with  a  aort 
cf  ehokiog  cry  to  the  groaad,  proatnte  in  the  wet|  onHhing  the  boideni 
the  green  fhaka  thet  wen  drinking  in  the  adn  whidfa  atUl  ftU  heavily. 

The  daj  had  began  to  dawB  when  Solatia  eaoM  to  hei^ 
her  ejrea  in  a  daied,  wide,  atiaage  wagi^  For  a  waste  ahe  hardly  ander- 
ateod  where  ahe  mM^  and  then  aoiMhow  dhe  knew  AbI  ahe  waa  lying  on 
ikm  aoia  in  the  diaordered  dmwim^ioooi.  A  aaid  waa  kmwling  beaide 
her,  the  gaxdan  door  was  open,  the  keen  aMwniqg  air  wae  blowing  in  hi 
gnati  ao  grey,  ao  duU,  ao  aHeat  waa  it^  that  ftr  a  momflat  Heratk  ahnoat 
iiciadlhat  it  waa  die  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  not  JiaHM%  aorelx  not 
JiaiiMa.  X  low  Baa*a  Toioe  at  bar  head,  aayii^,  She  ia  eoaiipg  to  her* 
ad^**tfanl]edihxaaghkflraadie4hoq|Mfi«  Aiofli^  it  might  ba 
her  kaiaband.  What  ahe  aeaaBed  to  rencaber  wie  tao  herriUe  to  be 
Aeii^t4^-4oeharaUe  to  ba  trae.  It  wae  JMt  traa,  ThawiUhope 
bmi^t  tfca  bleed  hmo  her  eheehi,  file  nefed  a  little  In  an  agooy  of 
suspense,  and  filtered  hie  name.  Only  ea  ahe  spoke,  aeoMhow  tiMM  waa 
ae  wapeaan  llie  hatf>mtewd  wodb  died  aangiy  the  handa  that  weie 
balhiBg  her  head  eeaeed  Adr  tail.  Jy  the  aiknaa  by  tiie  aadden  ^pdet 
-■  Ae  knew  that  die  had  apohaa  to  the  empty  air;  that  thoac^  he  might 
hear  hn,  he  woM  aaver,  aerw  aaawcr  any  aoae^  never  oeme,  never 
head  her  eall  again;  and  then,  auddeoiyi  with  a  awift  pang  of  despair, 
hiipakM,  de^eial^  aha  ndiaadlt  elL 

Gaton,  wte  had  afaBMt  bated  her,  who  had  aaid  to  himadf  that  ha 
weald  be  her  judge-Hhe  had  kiHed  bar  htuband,  die  had  weaiied  and 
embittered  Ihe  hot  few  home  of  hia  life,  and  be,  Gaton,  would  tell  her 
the  truth,  if  there  waa  no  one  dse  to  speak  it— Oaton,  who,  in  hie  indig- 
naiian,  had  thoag^  aU  thia,  ooidd  net  feid  it  in  hie  heart  now  to  ntler  one 
bank  word.  He  easM  soimd,  and  atood  looking  oompasdenatdy  at  bar 
white  wan  feoe  lying  bade,  with  all  die  bhuik  rippling  hair  pndied  away ; 
and  aa  he  ateod  dieie^  dM  put  up  her  baadi  and  ooveied  her  eyes,  and 
diirered.  How  could  he  judge  one  ao  fedora  t  Inelaadaftiie  hard  worda 
ha  had  meant  to  an,  he  only  aaid,  He  bad  iboed  it  aU  doog,  Mn.  Sifl^ 
Ha  waa  not  afindd  fer  bimael^  bat  fer  Ihoae  he  loved.  It  waa  a  heart 
dieeaae.  It^aaahopdeaalimdiediat;  he  kaaw  it,  bat  be  woold  not  let 

metdlyoo.  He  waa  the  bea^  the  deareat  The  yoang  man'a  Toloe 

broke  aa  be  apoke;  be  tnmed  away,  and  went  and  flood  at  the  window. 
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There  was  a  long  nlenoe.  At  hti,  Hbimtia,  speaking  in  Iter  fiJnl 
voice,  said— 

« I  want  jou  to  lend  ibr  Roberta.  CaajoaioiidiMfiriaiciieet'* 

"  I  telcgraplied  but  night,'*  Gbftoa  anawmd,  "  lAm  I  thought  Am 
might  be  hope.  She  wiU  be  bere  in  the  morning.  I  wiU  meet  her  and 
bring  her  to  yon.** 

Onoe  more  Hmatift  moved ;  ehe  got  up  from  the  oooeh  where  die  hid 
been  lying,  and  die  totloed  ftrwaid  a  ftw  steps  towards  tiie  door. 

dttm  sprang  after  her.  **  Are  yon  going  upstaim  to  lie  downT 
Where  are  you  going  7 " 

«  Where,  oh,  where,  indeed,  am  I  going  7  **  eried  poor  Horatia.  ^  Oh, 
my  James,  my  James  t"  and  with  a  sort  of  eiy,  die  flmig  hersdf  bade 
into  a  great  ann-ohair,  whidi  was  near.  **  Qo— pray,  go  away,"  die 
aobbed  to  them;  *^  only  tell  me  when  Boberta  eomea.**  And  so^  acared| 
rdnetant,  they  went  awaj  and  left  her. 

Gaton  never  forgot  that  terrible  dawning.  The  black  gaidflo,  dw 
white  mist  ereepiog  along  the  ground,  tibe  ohill  light  spreading,  die 
widow's  sobs  and  sorrowM  ontcries  breslciQg  die  silenoe  of  die  night. 

It  was  Boberta  who  roused  poor  Hovatia  fixim  a  sort  <^  swocm  os 
grief  and  remorse— Boberta,  whUe  trembling,  silent,  who  led  her  into  dm 
next  room,  where  all  was  so  peaeefol  diat  their  eobs  were  hndied ;  so 
ssered,  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  was  a  profimity  to  even  oomplain. 
Only  onoe  more  Horatia  burst  ont  ^  Forgive  me,  JTames  I "  she  soddenly 
cried,  fidling  on  her  knees,  and  dien  she  wildly  and  imploringly  looked 
up  at  Boberto*s  set  white  ftoe.  The  girl  ohanged,  mdted,  ftindj  andled, 
and  stooped  and  kissed  her  sister. 

Oh,  Homtia,  what  haa  he  to  do  widi  trouble  and  injnxy  and  sonrov 
now?  Foigiveness  bdongs  to  diis  world;  only  peaoe^on^  love  to  the  nsKk** 

Horatia  was  veiy  ill  ftnr  a  long  dme  after  this.  Boberta  was  able  to 
stay  with  James's  wife,  and  to  norse  her  very  fidthftdly  and  lendezfy  In 
her  sorrows.  In.  time  Horatia  got  wdl,  and  prepared  to  live  her  dd  life 
again.  It  was  the  old  life,  but  the  woman  was  not  die  same  woman. 
And  James  was  caxried  away  from  his  sister,  firom  his  wife,  from  his 
home,  from  his  daily  woik.  He  waa  still  alive  somdiow  idien  Boberta 
thoqght  of  him.  She  conld  see  his  free,  hear  his  voioe^  kve  him  more 
tenderly  even  than  in  his  life. 

One  day  Gaton  told  Berta,  as  he  had  told  Hdtatia,  dial  Jamea  had 
thought  himself  serioody  ill  fbt  some  diort  time^  and  dioug^  he  did  not 
consider  the  danger  imminent,  he  had  taken  pains  to  pnt  his  a£him  In 
order,  and  to  leave  enough  behind  for  the  provision  of  tiiose  he  loved. 

«  When  did  he  first  know  ^ 

Boberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyea  filled  widi  tears,  and  Gaton  said  that 
his  first  atta^  was  one  night  when  diey  were  sitting  togedier  In  JamesTs 
study.  UmBich  had  gone  off  to  her  grand  rdations.  I  remember  she 
came  bade  and  talked  about  her  partners^"  he  said* 

«  She  did  not  know?"  Berta  said. 
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*'Per]iiqps  yon  never  heard  Uiat  lie  ftinted  tanj  at  tliai  party  at 
Kn.  DiimbletoA*s 7  "  Gatoa  went  on,  nghixig.  ''He  went  up  to  town 
next  day  to  aee  a  doctor.  I  am  not  nxre  that  he  waa  right  to  keep  it 
eeoet.  He  would  not  let  me  apeak.   I  very  nearly  told  yon  onoe.** 

And  Beria  remembered  the  day  abe  had  met  CSatom  on  the  road,  and 
when  ahe  would  not  atop  to  ipeak  to  him.  Thinga  were  ehasiged  now, 
ftr  ihey  had  met  in  the  lane  by  ehanoe,  and  were  walking  on  ude  by  tide 
towarda  the  common.  The  common  rippled  westwatdi  aoattered  with 
atone%  and  clnmpa  of  fiuse^  and  dells  andhoUowa;  geeae  caoUed ;  aonaeta 
afcreamed  aeroaa  it ;  roada  branbhed  here  and  there  leading  to  oflier  green 
lanes,  or  to  distant  tillages,'  or  to  London,  whose  neighbooriqg  noise  and 
rash  seemed  to  make  this  quiet  country  suburb  seem  more  quiet  The 
rirer  mna  between  these  forse-grown  commona  and  London.  People 
coming  fiom  the  city,  as  they  cross  the  bridge^  seem  to  leave  their  cares 
and  buiy  conoema  behind  them,  and  to  breathe  more  freely  aa  ihey  come 
out  upon  the  fiesb,  wind-blown  plains. 

Gaton  and  Boberta  walked  along  one  of  these  straight  roads,  talking 
Mdly  enongh;  her  cyea  were  full  €£  tears.  CSaton*s  yoioe  was  brdcen  aa 
he  spoke  of  what  waa  past;  to  walk  along  irith  Boberta,  even  in  this 
•orrowfiil  companionahip,  waa  a  sort  of  happiness :  but  even  this  waa  not 
to  laat  ht  long;  >he  was  going;  Horatia  was  going;  and  Caton  was 
to  succeed  to  the  old  place,  with  all  ita  sad  memories,  and  he  thonght  to 
himself  that  he  had  lost  his  friend,  and  that  Boberta  would  never  care 
£>r  him,  and  that  life  waa  a  dismal  things  and  he  almost  wished  it  waa 
over.  And  he  said  almost  as  much.  To  complain  was  a  consolation  in 
itself  when  it  waa  Boberta  who  heard  him.  They  had  come  to  the  place 
where  their  two  roads  parted ;  Boberta  ssid  good-by,  and  looked  up  shy 
and  gentle,  blushing  under  her  black  hat  Gaton  put  out  his  hand,  and 
•aid:  <*Thia  has  been  our  last  walk.  You  will  go  that  way  by  the 
gate^  and  I  shall  walk  straight  on  across  the  common,  and  we  may  perhaps 
never  even  meet  again.**  His  voice  sonnded  sad  and  reproachful,  though 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and  Berta'a  blnahes  soddenly  &ded,  and  ahe  looked 
away,  and  did  not  apeak. 

A  number  of  birda  flew  over  their  heads  aa  they  atood  there,  parting* 
There  was  nobody  nesr  to  heed  them,  only  sn  eld  grey  horse  browsing 
ihe  tni^  a  little  flock  of  geese  clustering  round  a  pool  hard  by.  Berta 
•aw  it  all  in  a  atrange  vivid  way.  She  atood  there^  reluctant  to  wait| 
and  yet  atill  more  reluctant  to  go.  The  roada  gleamed  fl^ther  and  ftrther 
asunder;  ahe  hesitated,  wondoed,  waited  still;  but  she  did  not  know  all 
that  she  had  tacitly  dedded  until  she  looked  up  at  laat,  and  met  GatonV 
honest  bright  eyes  with  her  gentle  glance.  And  ao  at  laat  he  waa  made 
bappy,  and  the  woman  he  had  lovdl  so  well  had  leomt  to  care  for  him, 
touched  by  his  fidthfiil  friendship  for  her  brotheri  hia  frithM  devotion  to 
hcraslt 
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No.  2.— Giuum  Gnnii. 

Tbs  eminent  place  wHch  fhe  name  of  Ginsd  deservedly  Iiolds  among  the 
poets  of  modem  Ifialj  was  attained  bj  liim  in  the  coorae  of  veiy  few 
though  Terj  erentftil  years ;  and  liis  wide-spread  fame  rests  on  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  poems  so  small  as  to  occupy  fhe  pages  of  but  one  yeiy  moderate^ 
nsed  yolnme.  His  works,  eren  while  in  manuscript,  had  won  for 
ihemselTea  a  foremost  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  oonntrymen  of  all  ranks. 
They  were  the  dread  of  despotic  oppresBOis  as  a  trenchant  and  terrible 
weapon  in  ike  hands  of  the  oppressed.  If  ever  fhe  needs  of  an  evil  time 
called  londly  for  fhe  advent  of  a  champion,  sore  of  eye  and  dongh^  of 
arm,  to  run  a  tilt  against  fhe  hy  pocrisies  and  abuses  of  an  utterly  ftlse 
and  debased  state  of  society,  ftstodng  under  fhe  infectious  Influences  of 
an  effete  and  corrupt  government,  they  did  so  during  fhe  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  convulsicm-fhroes  of  '48  In  Tuscsny,  the  poet's 
birthplace.  There,  as  all  over  Italy  wifh  fhe  exceptlcm  of  Piedmont,  the 
body  social  was  lying  in  the  sickly  swoon  of  exhaustion  whidi  divided 
one  frenzied  attempt  at  self-liberation  from  anofher.  National  feeling 
was  proscribed  and  hunted  down.  The  very  word  patria  was  blotted 
out  of  the  libretti  of  theatrical  entertainments  by  fhe  censors  of  the 
press.  Education  and  moralily  were  carefully  kept  at  fhe  lowest  possible 
ebb  by  a  government  whose  strength  lay  in  the  ccnruption  of  its  people. 
The  stilted  a£%ctations  of  Delia  Gruscan  purism  cramped  and  starved 
eveiy  form  of  literary  creation,  and  no  aspirant  to  poetic  feme  could  utter 
his  message  to  fhe  world  with  any  show  of  authenticity,  unless  it  were 
first  swathed,  mummy  fashion,  in  endless  folds  of  euphuistic  difiuseness^ 
till  all  vital  power  was  squeezed  out  of  it  in  the  operation. 

It  was  of  this  world,  filled  with  hollow  and  sapless  fermulas,  with 
degrading  fetish-worship,  and  moral  and  political  dishonesty  of  every 
ahade,  fhat  Giusti,  the  young  law-student,  fireshly  transplanted  into  it 
firom  his  Pisa  University  life,  was  to  become  the  stem  and  indignant 
satirist,  and  to  lend,  by  his  stinging  diatribes,  a  potent  lever  to  the  great 
movement  of  Italian  regeneration,  which  lay  as  yet  afer  off  in  the  mists 
cf  the  fhture.  That  simple  monument,  consisting  of  a  life-sized  statue  of 
fhe  poet,  which  marks  his  resting-place  beside  the  western  doOT  of  fhe 
noble  old  church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  where  the  new  cemetery  of 
Florence  looks  so  idrily  over  the  city  and  the  Val  d*Arno,  may  well  be  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  all  trne  Italians,  as  the  grave  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  bravest  pioneers  on  the  path  of  their  country's  progress. 

Giusti*8  birtli])]ace  was  the  pretty  little  townlet  of  Monsammano, 
situated  in  the  plUsant  and  picturesque  hill  cotrntiy  called  Val  di  Nievole, 
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between  Pesda  and  Pistoja.  His  father,  Cavaliere  Donuiiico  Gin?{i,  ^vlio 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Pesciatine  family,  re  sided  at  Monsum- 
mano  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  a  great  age  some  two  years  ago. 
Liberalism  seems  to  hare  been  an  heirloom  in  the  race,  for  the  Cavalicre'a 
.  father  was  deep  in  the  councils  of  the  sagacious  refni ming  Grand  Duke, 
Peter  Leopold,  and  was  one  of  his  chief  advisers  in  Iruming  the  excelieut 
code  called  after  him  the  Leopoldine  laws. 

Little  Giuseppe  Ginsti  was  by  no  means  a  pattern  child.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  studious  silent  boy  of  genius  about  him.  While  yet  of 
very  tender  age,  all  Monsummano  could  testify  to  the  perilous  escapades 
•  and  fantastic  monkey-tricks  which  had  more  than  once  put  his  life  in  peril. 
With  book  learning  his  parents  plagued  him  but  little.  His  beautiful 
and  highly  cultivated  mother,  who  doted  on  her  boy,  had  sore  trouble 
in  teaching  him  to  read;  and  when  at  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
begin  his  education  under  the  care  of  a  crabbed  old  priest  at  Pistoja,  his 
chief  stock  of  knowledge  consisted  in  the  notes  of  music  and  Dante's 
grand  episode  of  Count  Ugolino !  The  rcverendo  had  been  a  tutor  for 
•ereral  years  at  Vienna,  and  had  brought  away  something  of  the  severity 
of  German  drilling  in  his  method  of  instruction.  The  five  years  Giusti 
spent  under  his  care  were  neither  pleasant  nor  very  profitable,  for  in  the 
delightful  fragment  of  aiitobiograpliy  inserted  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  the 
two  volumes  of  his  letters  by  his  friend  Frassi,  the  poet  says: — 

**  I  stayed  with  liim  five  years,  and  brought  away  a  gord  many 
floggings,  and  a  perfect  knowknk^e  of  the  Fpelling-book ;  not  a  sliadtjw  o. 
the  Latin  he  had  taught  me  in  those  five  years  ;  a  small  glimmering 
of  history  which  I  had  not  learnt;  and,  into  the  bargain,  a  good  deal  ot 
frctfulness,  and  di.-taate  for  everything,  and  au  entire  persuasion  that  I  was 
good  for  nothing." 

A  passionate  love  of  long  country  rambles,  and  a  strong  propensity 
to  "  romance-spinning,"  induced  by  being  kept  shut  up  without  employ- 
ment in  his  tutor's  darkened  room  in  summer  afternoons,  while  the  padre 
took  his  Kiesta,  were  the  most  legible  influences  the  old  piieat'a  teaching 
left  on  his  mind. 

Next  came  school  life  at  Lucca,  wlierc  Giusti  wns  distinguished  hy  no 
great  aptitude  f^r  the  ela-^sics,  but  by  a  vivid  ryid  tenacious  memory  for 
all  that  endless  store  of  popular  proverb  and  .song  in  the  purest  and 
pithiest  Tuscan  idiom  with  which  the  region  abounds.  In  182G  he 
entered  the  University  of  Pisa  as  a  law-student,  and  during  tlie  four 
years  which  he  spent  there,  a  gUmnioi  ing  of  his  future  excellence  as  a 
'  poet  began  to  manifest  itself  to  the  circle  in  whieh  he  lived,  in  the  easy 
wit  and  readiness  of  some  burlesque  compositions  in  verse,  wdiieh  gained 
him  no  little  social  celebrity.  Giusti  always,  in  after  life,  looked  back 
with  peculiar  pleasure  to  his  college  days,  wdiieh  were  also  the  days  when, 
with  an  ardent  little  knot  of  somewhat  fast-going  friends  and  fellow- 
Btudent.s,  he  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  noble  thouL'h  restless  aspirations 
afler  freedom  for  "Young  Itiily."    There  is  a  half-comic,  half- wistful 
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tendmMf  fat  tBoM  old  dayi  in  his  Mmnorii  H  PkOf  wnUbm  lamt  im^Btf 
jmn  later,  whioh  it  hoUk  iJeiwut  and  tonohiiig;  and  mnj  of  tbe  frienda 
he  then  made  fammnded  him  with  afieetioiiate  oare  and  ajmpathy^  in  the 
lad  period  of  lua  nntimelj  decline. 

A  doll,  mniti^  aei  of  lawytt'e  ehamben  in  Fknenoe,  where  he  pioat' 
onted,  after  a  deeoltoiy  fiubion,  hia  atadiea  for  the  Tnaean  bar,  was  the* 
next  haltti^plaoe  in  the  lifo  of  the  fotmw  Mtttitt  «  Nothh^  eam^"  an 
he  naed  to  aaj  himael(  "  of  the  kw-ieedinga  and  the  paadeota  of  Jnatinian,'* 
Ibr  Gioati  waa  nerer  oalled  to  the  her ;  hot  he  aoon  tend  the  h«j-nole 
of  hia  troe  Tooatifln  at  FkieBoe^  in  the  atndj  of  the  week  and  wioked 
world  aroond  him.  Gifted  with  a  keen  peroeption,  whibh  aMwhed  oal 
tile  ymj  root  of  hia  ooontiT'a  oormptioiia,  and  a  ihaip  and  poliahed 
aa  the  beat  Bamaaona  blade,  wheieitith  to  wage  wa^bze  against  the  ton^ 
fibrous  jnqgle-growth  of  old  almaes^  he  Teiy  aoon  broke  aiknoe  and 
atartled  the  morlnd  apatbj  of  Italian  aooial  lift  by  a  aeriea  of  nnemqg 
blowa  aimed  at  ita  xidioolea  and  yiosa;  while  tiie  political  aolhoritieB 
poaitiYelj  ftamed  with  and  terror  at  the  knowledge  thai  audi 
tramendona  blasphemy  sgainat  the  divine  n^t  of  their  li^  lady  Anatriay 
as  spoke  oot  in  the  yooqg  poet*a  Dk'st  /rti— a  poem  written  on  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  I^anoia--*waa  oironlatii^  in  mannaoripl  throngh  ereiy  ohas 
of  aoeielj  in  Italy,  in  aheer  oontempt  of  all  the  r%oiiia  of  the  oensorahip. 

A  ooomdersble  nnmber  of  Qiasti*8  most  fitfnons  satirea  were  known  by 
heart  In  ereiy  liberal  oirole  ibr  yeaia  befine  th^  appeared  in  print 
Three  dandestine  editiona  of  hia  poemawere  first  pablished  by  the  L^gpmo 
press,  b«it  were  a  aonroe  of  great  yeauitton  and  displeasnre  to  the  antfaor, 
not  only  on  aoooont  of  the  inaerkion  into  them  of  aeyeral  jnirenile  pieoe% 
whioh  he  waa  meet  tmwilliqg  to  acknowledge^  bat  beoanse  many  poema 
by  other  writers  were  admitted  into  the  ooUection.  In  1845  the  first 
antbentio  edition  of  Ginsti's  satirea  waa  pabliahed  at  Bastia,  without  the 
•nthcr'a  name.  It  wa%  as  msy  be  aqvposed,  stringently  prohibited  and 
fieroely  hnnted  oot  by  the  police,  bnt,  as  alwaja  luq^pena  in  aodi  oaiei^ 
no  one  waa  long  withoot  the  book  who  cared  to  haTO  it,  and  many  of  its 
witt^  phrssea  and  sharply  pointed  epithets  soon  pasaed  into  prorerli^  and 
beonae  part  and  paroel  of  the  popular  idiom. 

The  Croaeanti,  or  atifF-neeked  dasrioists  of  the  litersry  world  of  Italy, 
were  at  first  aearoely  more  inclined  to  look  fimmraUy  on  the  new  aatirei^ 
which  were  in  all  men's  months^  than  were  the  cringdng  pilaoemen,  the 
gownment  aptes^  and  Jesoits^  whom  they  oooniged.  Giosti  had  ocm- 
mitted  the  sin,  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Delia  Cruaoan  adhool,  of 
writing  in  the  Bring  laqgnago  of  his  oountiy:  the  simple^  powerfiU, 
piotoreeque  idiom  of  the  old  Tkuean  apeech,  whidi  atill  flonridiea  almost 
unehanged  in  his  natnre  district  of  the  Pistojan  hills; 

The  poefs  lore  waa  aa  intenae  aa  it  was  esduriTO  fiir  this  hia  beantifiil 
yhsetto,  and  he  waa  never  weaiy  of  aasertiug  its  merits  orer  the  minclug 
opfiei<fi*and  wadiy  verbiage  of  Academical  pmdery.  In  the  brief  prsiace 
la  the  Bastia  edition  of  his  poems,  he  wama  hia  readers  that  he  can  offer 
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tfiem  otify  tiioqgfatt  doUied  **  in  honaehold  g«rb**  (aUa  cauUnga) ;  and  in 
tlie  diamuDg  letter  to  Andrew  FkaamoiUy  wbioh  it  prefixed  to  hie  SSucem 
PrwmUf  poUidied  el  Floreiioe  nearly  ten  yeara  after  hia  deatb,  lie 
eoogratiilatea  ]iiniad(  in  a  krriag  ontlimt  of  patrietio  fteling^  on  liaving 
been  bom  in  a  land  wbieh,  '*beeidee  ita  holiday  garmentti  keepe  in  ita 
wardrobe  ao  rich  a  dreainf-gown  ftr  eteiy-day  wear.** 

Among  the  political  latireai  lome  of  the  moat  oelebrated  are,  the  already 
mentioDed  Din  Irmf  Th»  Boitt  a  masterly  retroapeet  of  Italy*a  pdlitioal 
Bib  ftom  anoieni  times  till  now;  Don  €MUa^$  Toaai^  the  oomio  anto- 
biogrqphy  ofapoUlioaltiifneoat;  J^eCIoroiurfibii,  written  on  the  Anatrian 
BmpeNc^a  aeoeesion  to  the  throne^  and  oontainiqg  full-lengtii  portraita  of 
all  the  then  rolera  of  Itely;  TU  Congreu  ofth»  Birri,  in  which  the  wor- 
ahipftd  broUierfaood  of  goyemment  spies  set  forth  their  viewa  and  maxima 
of  wholesome  mle  with  infinite  wit  and  eloqaenoe ;  Tha  Lamlo/  tk$  Dead^ 
an  outpouring  of  noble  indignation  against  the  heartleas  deriders  of  enslaved 
Italy ;  An  Apology  for  ih$  Lottery^  a  powednl  ^tnre  of  die  hideous  aooial 
erila  cauaed  amoqg  the  Tuaoan  people  by  that  meet  fruitful  and  immoral 
aouroe  of  goTemmenft  revenue ;  and  CUngilUno^  a  &r  longer  and  more 
Taried  poem  tiian  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  a  bitiqg  satire  on  the 
endless  tribe  of  needy  intriguers  ibr  phMie  and  power,  and,  though  written 
ibrTnacany,ia  only  too  well  adapted  to  the  habita  of  the  same  evil  spedea 
in  any  oountiy.  It  desoribea  the  hero,  Giogillino  (whoee  name  ia  the 
diminutiTe  oi  the  word  "  gingillo,**  a  worthless  trifle),  wriggling  through  a 
tortuous  career  of  petty  artifice  towards  his  coveted  aim,  and  thia  wretched 
political  Fribble  is,  in  fact,  a  of  the  mean  phoe-hunters  (working 
their  way  to  power  by  a  courae  of  email  rogueries)  who  were  the  plague- 
aoie  of  the  land  under  the  old  regime. 

Of  those  satires  which  attacked  the  aooial  cankers  of  the  day,  aome  of 
the  fineet  are^  ThM  Mmriago  Conntroei^  between  a  needy  noble  and  a  rich 
iiaurer*a  daughter,  repulsive  both  in  mind  and  person;  2^  Dmee^  a  poem 
in  Aree  parts^  which  scourgca  the  vicee  of  a  dissolute  and  ignorant  aria- 
tocracy ;  Tho  Mmmrko  oj  PtiM,  a  chapter  of  regrete  ibr  unsophisticated 
atadent-life ;  A  8ampl$  oftho  firing  OononUion,  which  drawa  a  feacfiil  pic- 
ture of  the  enervated  and  debaaed  youth  of  Tuiieany  before  *48 ;  APuiUie 
Bnigt^o  Coldf  a  satbe  on  the  ezag^eiated  wcnhip  beatowed  in  theee  days 
on  nraaical  artistes;  and  many  othera  of  great  merit,  althoqg^  the  politiMl 
aatirsa  oontam  $u  tlie  nobler  and  higher  flights  of  genius. 

The  metrea  used  by  Giusti  are  generally  veiy  short;  hia  rhymea 
artftilly  interlaced;  hia  humour,  aa  all  true  humour  ahould  be^  terse  and 
concentrated;  the  style  of  eveiy  line  he  ever  wrote,  whether  of  poetry  or 
pioee^  hij^y  polished  with  patient  Ubour  to  the  meet  gracefiil  melody  and 
exact  aignificance,  although  the  idiom  be  that  of  the  Tuscan  peaasntry 
from  whoee  lips  he  waa  wont  to  gather  the  rich  and  pithy  phraaeology  in 
which  he  delighted.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  words,  allusions,  and 
proverbial  sayings  introduced  are  exclusively  local,  neosasila^,  for 
atmngeraatleastyifnotibr  Italiana  from  other  parte  of  the  peninsuhi,  the 
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use  of  a  glossary,  such  ns  h  apponded  to  Le  Mounier's  edition  published  ia 
1S54.  All  tlie-c  peculiarities  k  ndtr  the  satires  especially  rebellious  to 
translation,  and  make  many  pai  of  them  quite  inca})ablc  of  faithful 
rendering  into  a  foreign  language,  unless  at  the  expt  nse  of  too  much  of  that 
sharp  bitter  significance  and  ringing  cadence  which  stamp  the  origioali 
and  which  any  attempt  at  paraphrase  is  sure  to  sacrifice. 

"^Vhon  all  Italy  n*se  in  1818  in  her  vain  but  gallant  struggle  for 
freedom,  Giusti,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  among  the  last  of  her  sona 
to  lend  his  hand  to  the  contest.  Not  that  he  at  any  timo  leant  towards 
repuhlicanism,  as  several  of  his  poe  ms  can  testify ;  for  he,  in  common  with 
the  most  illustrious  Italians  who  were  actors  in  that  eventful  time,  stoutly 
maintained  his  constitutional  principles,  even  to  the  bringing  down  on  him- 
self the  ribald  obloquy  of  mob  orators  as  a  traitorous  deserter  from  his 
country's  cause,  in  that  distracted  raasquing  time  of '49,  with  its  Guerrazzi 
dictatorship,  which  issued,  of  nccesMty,  in  shameful  defeat  and  Kadotzky 
despotism.  Giusti  was  returned  as  member  for  Borgo  a  Buggiai  >,  la 
Val  di  Nievole,  to  the  first  Tuscan  National  Assembly,  in  1848,  and  a 
Fccond  time,  after  its  dissolution,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  great  rage 
and  discomllture  of  his  cowardly  accusers.  His  health  had,  however,  been 
wavering  lor  several  years  before,  and  the  fatigue  and  poignant  anxieties 
of  tliat  dis;istrous  session  did  much  towards  entirely  oversetting  his  nervous 
(ind  delicate  constitution.  ITo  had  never  married,  though  public  rumour 
taxed  liim,  at  dirttTeiit  times  during  his  career,  with  more  than  one  tender 
attachment ;  but  his  household  ties  were  of  the  fondest,  and  never  bad 
man  w^on  fur  himself  truer  or  more  loving  friends  than  he  possessed  among 
the  worthiest  and  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  life-long  hope  is  a  sharp  irritant  to  the  wasting  of  hectic 
feyer,  and  poor  Giusti,  weak  and  spiritless,  wandered  about  for  a  few  last 
sad  months  from  Florence  to  Pescia,  from  Pescia  to  L^hom,  and  thenoQ 
back  again  to  Florence,  tormented  by  the  pulmonary  disease  whidi  WM 
consuming  him,  and  still  more  by  the  sight  of  the  ruthless  military  tjrranny 
which  the  Austrian  occupation  daily  inflicted  on  his  passionately  loved 
country..  His  very  poetic  powder  seems  to  have  iiickerCMl  low  in  these  last 
days,  and  nearly  died  out  before  him;  for  the  poems  written  after  1847 
are  few,  pale,  and  fragmentary,  with  the  exoeption  of  one.  The  BqtubUc, 
which  lashes  the  pseudo-apostles  of  the  Phrygian  cap  with  all  the  puogaDt 
verve  of  his  brightest  days,  and  which  roads  a  terribly  prophetic  warning 
to  such  as  even,  at  the  present  day,  \i]<]iold  the  Imperial  aostrum  of  Ml 
Italiau  Confederation^  telling  them  that, — 

If  tlio  loaf  yo  crush  and  crumble, 
Ultnmjontane  jawi  will  mmnble 
All  its  perls  more  eadlf. 

Giu?tl's  illness  terminated  in  death  on  the  01st  of  March,  1850,  at  the 
house  of  his  dear  and  tried  friend  the  ^larchcsc  Gino  Capponi,  in  Florence. 
When  borne  to  his  resting-place  in  the  new  burying-ground  of  San  Miniato, 
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tbe  Grand-Ducal  goYernmcnt  used  eveiy  means  except  abiolafce  forcA  to 
prevent  the  funeral  being  made  an  occasion  of  public  mourning. 

Beaides  the  before-mentioned  Le  Mounier's  edition  of  Giusti'a  poem% 
which  comprises  all  those  published  bj  himself  in  1845  and  1847,  together 
irith  ■ereral  others  found  among  hit  papers,  his  collection  of  3,000  Tuscan 
proverbs,  with  iUoatrative  notes,  was  publiahed  at  Florence  in  1858,  and 
in  1860  Appeared  two  volumes  of  his  Correspondence^  containing  some  400 
letters,  as  perfect  in  style  as  they  are  simple  and  earnest  in  feeling.  This 
unrivalled  style  of  his,  so  pli^lul,  eneigetic,  and  nnaflected,  was  onlj 
attained  by  indefiitigable  care  sod  slody.  He  copied  and  re-oopied  even 
the  least  important  of  his  letters;  nay,  he  would  add  finishing  touches  to 
a  rough  draft,  after  he  had  posted  the  letter  itself.  If  such  was  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  correspondence,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
labour  bestowed  on  his  poetical  ccMnpositions  was  enormous.  His  nearest 
ftiends  declare  that,  when  to  all  appearance  complete,  he  would  lay  by  his 
work  for  a  good  while,  and  "  strive  to  forget  it,"  then  recommence  the 
task  again,  '*  thoughtfully  weighing  it  all,  from  the  ideas  to  the  commaSy" 
hardly  leaving  a  aing^  Terse  unaltered,  and  trying  its  effect  from  time  to 
time  rxposi  different  auditors,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  lile ;  yet  it 
aeema  almost  impossible  to  believe,  while  reading  them,  that  some  of  hia 
finest  passages  diould  not  hare  been  thrown  off  in  the  fire  of  vivd  voce 
inspiration,  so  unstudied  and  unstrained  do  they  appear. 

Of  the  following  passages  selected  for  translation  from  Giusti^a  satires^ 
the  first  is  an  extract  from  Gingillmo,  being  that  part  of  the  poem  in 
which  its  typical  hero,  unskilled  as  yet  in  the  intricacies  of  his  trade^  is 
instructed  therein  by  an  andent  dame  of  high  standing  on  the  Pension- 
list^  the  widow  of  a  wealthy,  unscrupulous  financier,  and  of  couiae 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  pbioe-hunting.  Her  ladyahip*s 
method  "  takes  up  almoat  the  entire  extvaet 

The  second  estrsel  consists  of  the  entire  poem  entitled  H  CHommttOf 
a  name  which  must  be  translated  by  the  periphrasis,  a  $amph  ofthi  rising 
gmtration.  Such  aa  Giusti  here  holds  them  iq»  to  infimy  and  scorn,  were 
the  majority  of  the  youth  of  Italy  befere  her  revolution  days.  Such, 
thank  heaven  1  they  are  no  longer;  and  in  this  great  and  speedy  change 
lies  her  surest  and  most  living  promise  of  social  regeneration. 

The  third  piece  chosen  fi>r  translation  is  part  of  a  poem  which  eidiilnts 
the  Tuscan  satirist  in  a  more  amiable  and  playM  mood  than  is  his  usual 
w«mt.  It  is  s^led  VAmor  Pacifioo^  and  ironically  exalts  the  advan- 
of  a  quiet,  comfortable,  jog-trot  attachment  over  the  feverish, 
romantic  emotions,  the  bliss  and  bale  of  a  "  sensation  ^  engagement,  wit& 
all  ita  fi)llowing  of  agitation  and  distraction.  The  poem  opens  with  four 
etanzas,  containing  a  sort  of  dedication  of  the  tale  and  ita  moral  to  the 
poet's  ladye-love,  who  appears  to  have  inclined,  like  himsdf,  to  the 
agitato  style  of  tenderness,  and  she  is  duly  exhorted  to  take  pattern  by  the 
even-tempered  sleek  "  turtle-doves  **  of  die  story.  These  opening  verses, 
aa  well  as  a  huge  subsequent  portion  of  the  poem,  are  of  necessity 
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omitted  in  the  traiialatioD,  from  their  too  great  demand  on  limited  ^ao»-« 
tbe  loren*  way  of  life  and  the  episode  of  the  declaration  being  itnipg 
together  in  aodi  ieqnenoe  as  to  fonn  a  oompraheniihle  whd^  , 


GINGILLINa 

/jMemefjoM  <9  a  Ymm§  Atfinmlt/bt  €(§bt» 
•  #  •  • 

That  foil  must  cut  all  liberab  uliateTW, 

All  men  of  gcnias,  all  the  "dangcnmt"  cmTf 
Kot  prate  of  books  nor  papers,  but  endcavoar 

To  prove  that  tbcj  are  all  High-Dutch  to  70a ; 
That  70a  must  bolt  your  heart,  and  hold  yoor  tcmgue^ 
Yoa'Te  fawfiTB  yoenell^  Fm  nin  vnn,  fat  long. 

Theae  things  are  of  the  science  of  omission. 

Of  that  you've  learned  as  much  as  I  can  telL 
To  teaeh  70a  nidi  mndd  be  a  vain  additimii 
Logs  to  the  foieilt  water  to  the  weU. 
You're  made  a  first-rute  start.    There's  noa^il  naiaiah^ 
Bat  to  xeoeiTa  joor  teccmd  half  of  trainiag. 

Aad,  tot  aaA  IbnmMt*  tom  to  bod  joar  backl 

Bo  veneration's  self  personified. 
Dress  ill .  your  clothes  should  fit  rou  like  a  sack 

And  always  take  some  big-wig  for  your  guide. 
The  cowl  does  make  the  monk,  in  such  a  case, 
Aad  the  waU'e  valoed  by  its  plaster  Ihee. 

Acquire  that  sec-saw  aptness  for  deceiving — 

That  eye  which  heeds,  or  hccda  not,  for  its  end; 
That  slippeiy  trick,  twist  doaMag  and  bsiiBTing, 
Which  ssgrs  both  jes  aad  no— 70a  eompnhsadl 
That  sweet  and  aonr,  in  short,  wMch  stamps  the  ne^ 
Rooa  8|7  to  Gold-stick,  all  as  men  in  place. 

Ko  besrd,  of  eoaisel^A  nun  in  pablie  serrioe 

(The  thing's  well  proven,  plaio,  and  natond)^ 

The  more  elTcte  he  both  in  face  and  nerve  is. 
The  more  he's  sure  to  jika^c  his  Principal. 
But,  I  must  say,  to  help  you  on  in  this, 
Toor  modier  has  not  done  her  part  aiaias. 

To  mass  and  sermon  never  fail  to  go ! 

Be  sure  you're  seen,  before  yon  say  a  prayer. 
And  diooss  Toar  tine  and  beadi  to  nske  most  Aow 
When  sons  great  ana,  anne  Onafaaienij'e  there. 
Nay,  stand  on  guard  jnst  where  the  lostnd  vase  ii^ 
And  give  him  holy-water  aa  he  paaws. 

Get  inlrodneed,  end  eveiy  blessM  nig^t 

Visit  some  hwt  tfaa7^re  made  a  lOnlster. 
There,  choose  ronr  tunc  and  chanirc  your  sbops  arig^ 
According  as  his  tastes  or  whims  i*ix'tcr. 
And  if  tomiooleiy's  the  thing  for  winning, 
?ligr  the  tonliNl,  and  set  the  Iblks  a-gvinning  j 
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If  there  be  cords,  and  gravit}'*s  the  rnle, 

Oblif^e  him ;  take  a  hand ;  do  all  you're  able. 
Laugh  if  you  lose.    Gulp  if  you're  called  a  fool. 
Be  the  "Pope  Sixth,"*  the  butt  of  all  the  table. 
When  ha  hat  fleeced,  and  moeked,  md  celled  yon  donnj, 
Tonr  Iwst  moil  pej  jon  widi  tiie  pnbUe  in«n^! 

Keep  him  Piipplicd  with  news,  and  ferret  out 

Yivsh  scandal,  gossip,  nil  tliat  folks  will  tell  yoa| 
And,  so  to  speak,  what  the  whole  town's  about, 
Down  ftom  Ids  Highneee  even  to  8(entereU0.t 
Whether  ftom  wieimiew,  mightineee^  or  leisure^ 
Goeiip  we  know'e  hie  Highnen't  beet  ploasma. 

If,  by  the  Devil's  luck,  your  man  fall  ill, 

Visits,  my  friend !  long  visits,  and  in  plenty  I 
Woik  the  M.D.'s  and  druggists  with  a  will ! 
Bon  np  hie  atdn  ten  thousand  tfanei^  cr  tnentjr. 
Stick  poultices  and  pUuten  as  desired ; 
In  shorty  do     any  dirty  wocfc  leqoired! 

If  he  get  well,  the  credit's  yours,  you  know. 

But  if  you  see  him  growing  weak  and  worse, 
Why,  **M9a  tk€  door^oek,"  as  they  say,  and  go  1 
LeaTing  the  prieat  to  fSL  jonr  plaee^  of  ooona. 
Dead  men  lie  stiU,  and  Kve  ones  soon  grow  qpie^ 
60,  toady  where  yoo  gain  some  pcoAt  bj  it. 

As  to  his  womankind  too,  have  a  care ; 

Por  in  their  hands,  believe  me,  you  may  find 
I^Brdunea  n  laddtfL  and  nanbanea  n  snare: 
80  tack  about  acoordfaig  to  the  wind. 
Ketp  them  weU  pteascd,  be  friends  with  creTj  ono, 
Bat  are  70a  Tmtnta  fitrthar  — Qentlj,  Johnl" 

If  the  wife's  young,  submission  and  respect 

Per  her  and  all  her  household  1  if  she's  no^ 
Tonr  ann  la  hen  at  an  tfanasy  ncoDectl 
Ooax  her;  escort  her;  aerva  hart  and  what  not 
Old  women,  finend!  old  women  puU  yoa  thraiq^  It 
Thej  tag  aa  Aej  get  togged  1 1  ong^  to  know  it! 

Beware  the  menial  tribe,  above  all  other 

Venal  and  false;  grease  well  their  wheels,  and  place 
Ho  alona  hafcin  tiNOL  ^  Om  hand  watkm  fother" 
Ihcj  laj,  **aiid  M  iBfaAsr  wm$k  lAs^hec." 
80  goea  tito  wwU-gaaa  atUL     Ca'  me,  cm'  thaa'*^ 
When  job'to  jonr  niaaons  for  %  cspaeially. 


*  A  term  taken  from  the  game  at  cards  called  le  MinchiaUt  at  whidl  the 
langhing-stock  of  the  other  players  is  called  the  "  Pope  Sixth." 

f  StentcrcUo  is  the  well-known  mask  or  persomficatiou  of  low  Plorentina  character 
OB  Ilia  Bdian  stage. 
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Each  man  in  power — a  rule  that  ncrer  ftul5— 
Kcci>s  a  fino  valet  greater  than  himiwlf, 

Who  tekM  his  lord's  beloogiagi  foe  hit  rtSli, 
Just  M  Us  lordihip  prigs  tho  aation's  pel£ 

If  yonrs  li.ivp  one,  close  fricuds  yon  must  become 

Am  bread  aad  cheese,  and  call  him  "Jack"  or  "Tom." 

Say  there  nrUa  a  setadfll,  a  dispnto, 

A  hurly-burly  in  yonr  patron's  houHC — 
**  Know-nmirjht  knew  much  who  knew  when  to  be  mute/* 
Says  the  old  saw.   £e  mute,  then,  as  a  mouse. 
Great  men  will  Mmetimet  aet  Hfce  foob,  tb  eertain, 
In  their  own  homes.  Be  om  to  -r—  ^Kop  ^  curtain ! 

Jn  flatteiy  be  bold,  and  fire  away. 
Oive  it  him  right  end  wrong,  at  aaj  cask 

Pmisc  his  fjetit  gcnios ;  praise  his  wits  astray  $ 

Praise  all  he's  done  ;  if  nothing,  praise  that  mofl* 
And  where  yon  can  di.sccrn  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 
Praise  and  rcpraisc  him,  in  or  out  of  season  I 

Hook  a  rich  wife ;  and  lanph  at  dij;:uity. 

(Of  principle  no  mention  not  d  bo  made  I) 
For  if  their  Idightinesscs'  high  decree 
Should  yoke  yon  to  a  firightflil  shrew,  n  jade^ 
80  bnt  the  pill  be  gilded  to  year  toogne, 
Swallow     and  the  in)ntiq»ec6  be  hung  I 

Jump  at  all  hints.  Keep  begging  every  way. 
Take  all  they  give  you,  so  they  let  yon  serve ; 

Bnt — beg  !    "  7Vif  toad  refused  to  beg,**  they  ^^ay, 
"  And  therefore  got  no  tail.'-    Besides,  obscni'O 
That  if  not  propped  and  fostered  by  our  need. 
Great  men's  anthori^'s  a  dream  indeed. 

A  Premier's  soul's  made  of  the  self-same  ha^h 
Whidi  serres  for  yoors  and  mine,  or  pretty  nigh  { 

And  the  vain  totA  who  tpm^  the  public  cadi 
Takes  credit  for  the  sunshine  in  Jnly, 

Deeming,  in  pompous  nullity  of  mind, 
There's  nothing  he  can't  do,  ii  no  inclined. 

Never  Imj  seared  by  that  ^^-idc  sea  of  prate. 

That  putting  ofl'  of  favours  for  all  time — 
Those  may-be 's,  but's,  and  ii%  of  mcu  oi  biato 
The  everlasting  slang  and  pantomime- 
That  still  recmxing  **  We  «nst  think  !*'  «  Well  see  V* 
Of  those  big  blodiheads  who  are  igi  the  tree. 

Bern  ember  to  ignore  and  overpass 

Each  rude  rchnff,  esch  peevish  look  and  toiie^ 

And,  like  Tope  Sixtus,  write  yourself  nn  ass 
If  you're  resolved  to  reach  t/our  papal  throne. 
After  the  bitters  sweets  will  come  at  length. 
And  stnrdy  begging  beat  close^sted  strengtii  I 

With  profit  Gingillino  did  attend 

To  the  sage  preachment  of  his  vulpine  friend. 

Be  went  1  he  kwoekled  down »  he  bared  his  crown  1 

He  crep^  crawled,  coaxed  and  cringed  to  sword  and  fOW&| 
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And  when  thoj'd  dried  him,  tried  him,  sifted  him,  drifted  him 

Froni  Dan  to  Bccrshcba,  at  last  they  lifted  him— 

When  the  whole  j)roccss  they'd  pone  through  and  tl^agfay 

With  rites  baptismal  aud  with  chrismol  too — 

Tbdr  hcftTMi  of  three-piled  rogoedon  to  aMssnd, 

Took  hhn  within  the  ftU-Hod  thai*!  hif  codl 

A  S^VMPLE  OF  THE  niSIXG  GEXEHATION. 


Poor  wretch  I  he  lajB  him  proftirafte, 
At  scarce  eiphtcen,  to  moan 

His  windy  dis-illusions, 
And  monld  to  sourest  scorn 
bettdleei  lip  nnripe— 

Aye  xeeking  with  the  pipe. 

PeeUng  itrBy  scraps  of  aD  tilings, 
With  shnmkoi  drimt-np  noddlo ; 

Yet  knowing  noilg^  of  any, 

He's  fain  to  coax  and  ooddlo 
His  mind  into  a  doze 
Of  make-believe  repose. 

A  long-haired,  washed-out  copy 

Of  Absalom,  his  trade  is 
To  mately  dangle  after 

"  niioaai|ii«heiided''  ladieti 
Intent  on  sinful  scheming^ 
His  -nrj  Tico  it  iwfimiiig. 

And  while  he  qnafGi  irith  km^Bg 

The  rapid  poison  mixed 
By  some  fair  PenelopeSn, 

Who  halves  her  heart  betwixt 
Panunoor  and  confessor, 
As  lovo  or  Tirtue  pms  hmtf 

The  poor  stage-rctrarch,  cra:^ 
Widi  heat  of  feffclewi  irwifim 
Whiaiiig  a  ^BsumI  ^tlj 

Oat  of  his  Bonl's  starratioiv 

Bc-rhymcs  that  parlous  jangle 
Where  Vice  and  Virtue  wrangle. 

limp— half-alive — spasmodie— ^ 

Afrnttcring  candle's  end- 
As  putative  a  lover 

Ai  pntatiTe  a  ftiead  i  - 
A  toif^ty  liowiilid  i|Mi» 
Half  pootiy— ludf  gqiea. 


And  in  asthmatic  doggrel 

Dares  stutter  forth  God^a  name. 

But  if  belief  be  in  him, 
It  sputters  like  a  ilamo 

To  its  damp  wick  iU-sidtedi 

HatfOifiitiaii-thriea  dUntod 

With  longe  about  "the  People," 
"Italy,"  "Ptogm,"  "Light"— 

Stale  cant  of  our  AlcadiaiiB  I — 

Through  ball-rooms  every  night 
Ncck-dccp  in  feasts  he  roves; 
Martyr  in  primrose  gloves ! 

To  cloak  the  hollow  weakness 

Of  bis  lame  wit,  be  wails 
Abont  his  **  nascent  genina 

Whole  lirakMi  pinion  ftila:" 
That  old  conceited  cry 
All  seedling  pedants  tiy. 

He  says  he's  "like  a  flower 

Which  falls  before  its  time. 
For  want  of  dews  more  healing 

And  a  more  genial  clime,** 
Bat  lacks  the  pluck  and  sense 
own  Ua  impotence* 

Rich  in  foreboded  promise, 

The  lint  ifeep^  down  goes  he  1 
Then  Bqia  that  "h^  a^ying." 

Of  wliat  ?  The  thrush,  may  be  t 
O  thou  light  worthless  thinjx ! 
Thou  bud  deflowered  in  Spring ! 

Tis  thine  effete  aspiring*!, 
And  cravings,  which  arc  nought 

Bat  embryos  and  abortions 
Of  vioktedthonght; 

Thy  iKp-ahod  tay  atn^faig 

like  Ifadnesa  gone  aplbgingi 


*Th  Aeae  that  hold  thee  oaptire 

In  purposeless  misrule ; 
And,  by  thine  over-striving 

To  snatch  at  life,  O  fool  I 
Thoa  writh'st  in  limbo  lonely, 
Palsied  banffing  only  I 
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LOYE  AUD  a  QtnST  UFB, 

•  •  *  • 

Two  faithful  souls,  for  twen^  jcars  and  more, 

Adored  Mch  ote  in  pteOc  nSn% 
The  fidr  tiM  naiM  of  Yfloenod*  Ian, 

And  Ser  TtddM  WM  yebpt  the  ■^"'^'^ 

Ftill-boJicd  names,  8lo^r-<:adenccd  in  emission, 
Tiii  ibr  tiro  tnmquil  folks  in  prime  coodttiou. 

The  ledj  was  a  plarid  roly-poly— 

A  very  cnmival  personified  ; 
In  look  for  all  the  world  resembling  wholly 

A  plump  fowl  fed  on  i!ioe  Ibr  Cbibbnee-lide. 
Her  heevy  gait  Mid,  **I1iii  tide  up t  With  eeret*^ 
One  6It^  n  mile  ofl,  her  niiootie  afar. 

M  af  n  ftier,  and  pannehj  as  a  aide. 

Her  dear  Taddeo'a  fonn  was  like  big  B. 
A  eontfixtable  soul  !  whose  fine  broad  back 

Seemed  made  to  sit  for  all  eternity. 
A  lump  of  dough  that  walked,  paused,  puffed,  and  tied 
With  a  cock-turkey  in  hit  fan-tailod  pride  I 

•  •  •  • 

Taddeo  by  his  charmer  would  sit  down, 
Witli  "  How  d'ye  do,  love  ?   How's  your  appetite  ? 

*  Indeed,"  quoth  she,  **I  ean't  oomphdn  my  own," 
**  And  yon,  do  tell  ae,  did  y«»  sleep  last  night  ?  ** 

"  Eleven  ho«l»  my  dearest  dear,  right  through,'* 

M I  think  at  noon  I  nuisfe  hare  droami  of  yoo." 

And  there  for  half  the  day  he'd  lit  and  prose. 

Stock  still,  nt  case,  as  dumb  as  oil  ;  or  let 
I/)ng  yn^vns  in  plain  chant  quaver  thro'  hit  DOM  ; 

And,  as  'twere  syrup  or  sweet  anisette,^ 
Sock  in  eoBtent  the  traaqofl  wmchahuwa 
Of  hie  belor8d*a  foU-orbed  coontenanoe. 

The  while  that  Inkewann  lady,  aoft  and  Otm, 
BeeUning,  held  her  knitting  Ibr  the  nonee^ 

(Taking  a  stitch  np  each  half  hour  or  so) 

Bleated  small  simpers  at  her  darling  dunce ; 
And  asked  him  now  and  then  if  he  would  take 
A  sip  of  "  that  Vin  Santo  "  for  her  sake. 

And  oft  when  evening  signalled  with  the  daik 

The  hour  to  wend  to  opera  or  play, 
Quoth  Yeneranda,  nodding  o'er  her  wodt 

(Nc*  idnins  fronn  the  eoih,  by  tiie  way. 
And  yawning  first),  "  Love !  is  the  weather  dear  ?  " 
«OhI  iplendidl"  **What*e  o'ekNk?  do  tdl  m^,  dearl  *' 

Juialgjht**  4*WlMiil  eig^t  rn  9»  and  dnM  diieellly.** 

«  Ay,  do  I  "  "  But  won't  it  bore  yon  ao  to  wait  ?  " 
**  No,  no  ;  don't  hurr}- !  "    "  Oh  !  I  dress  so  quickly." 

(And  there  they  squat  the  while,  as  fixed  as  fate.) 
**  What  time,  Taddeo  ?  "   "  Nine."   "  Well,  I  inppos^ 
I  nmt  go  drBw,"  bat  deqoe  a  hit  iihe  goea  | 
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•  Taddeo,  dearest  1  will  my  black  gown  do  ?  " 

'*  Yes  ;  wear  the  black  one."   "  Must  I  take  my  shawl  ? 
Advise  me,  do  I  "   **  Ay,  take  it."   "  But,  you  know, 

Tht  WMthtr't  warn  I "     Best  not  then,  after  alL** 
Bnft  tben  ^btif  ttidc ;  until  alw  ailct  again,  • 
**Wulii»1hbihMb,dim}t/nf»  <*  ITa  hatffart  ten.** 

«  Good  gi-acions  !  Wlnia'a  that  maid  ?   I  wish  she'd  come  ?  " 

**  But  why  go  josl  to  aaa  tlw  aortain  drop  ?  " 
"  AnotlMr  tima.  TMii|^t  wa'II  ataj  at  boflM." 

**  Too*re  more  than  right"  **  WaO,  Aan,  it*a  time  to  aapt  ** 

And  at  this  breakneck  pace,  as  you  may  gaai% 
All  other  matters  of  their  lives  progrese. 

a  a  •  •  • 

O  blessed  peace  !    O  clo<=;c  and  sacred  tic  1 

Xx>ng  life  to  Vcncrmula  and  her  dove! 
Bnt  I  nmit  needs  Inftnn  jmi  liovr  and  mkj 

This  fidtfafU  pair  flnt  told  thdr  tender  lore. 
At  a  friend's  house  they'd  dined,  and  when  npetein 
found  themselTea  aide  bgr  aide  in  two  aim-ehain. 

When  half  an  hour  had  nmtelj  paseed  awajt 
Tkddeo  pfaicked  op  heart,  aaad  htoka  the  iea. 

*Pray,  madam  ...  did  yon  like  the  cream  to-dqrf " 

**  Delicious  I  "    "  I'm  so  j^lad  yon  thouj^ht  it  nice. 
The  ham,  too  ?  "    "  Exquisite  !  "    "  And  tlicn  the  birds  ?*• 
«  Terfection  1 "   **  And  the  fish  ?  "   "  lieyond  all  words  I 

Tis  tne  that  wo  had  huSfy  nam  to  nt** 
**  Nay  ;  'twas  a  pleasure,  when  one  sate  by  fom  § 

But  if,  dear  ma'am,  I  jogged  your  arm  a  bit, 
Tmst  me,  'twas  what  I  conld  not  chooi^o  but  do." 

*Dant  mantioii  It!    yoa  anflbiad,  I  iwpeetr 

Pm  etooL  Yon  aea.**  "  An  —wliawt  deftet  I " 

**  Indeed  ?  "      Indeed  !    That  face  now,  in  my  eyes. 
Blooms  like  May-day.   Long  may  it  last  in  blow ! " 

«<  I'm  healthy  1"  "HeaMqr  I  Mh  aa  Pteadiial'* 
**  CSome^  come  !  I'm  somewhat  atoot  I**     And  hotter  la 

For  my  part,  if  I  might,  I'd  rery  fiiin 

Havo  leavo  to  call  npon  yoa»  now  and  then." 

«Ohl  yoa'dhahondt"  •'Ihoved  I  WhatwoidaaialheBaf 

Twoold  rather  be  my  best  uid  primeet  pleeeoie.'' 
"  Fie !  Now  yon're  flattering  I  Well !  come  when  yon  pieaia  l" 

**  I  think,  dear  madam,  in  no  common  ncanue^ 

Onr  characters  are  fitted  to  unite. 
Vilukt  do  jfou  say  ?  " 

•La!  Wall— perhaps  they  might !*• 
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Lm  a  great  mmj  otliw  people  ^Ir.  Stainley  of  Broinpftoii  Iiad  ooeasionallj 
seen  the  word  Eigteddibd  in  print,  but  its  nature  as  well  as  its  pronuncia- 
tion  had  always  been  an  absolute  mysterj  to  him.  Still,  he  was  ever  readj 
to  lean,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  he  accepted  the  pro- 
position of  his  friend  Mr.  Bnsby  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  something  about  this  mjsterions  thing.  For  Mr.  Bnsbj 
had  been  invited  to  lianrhjddiog  by  his  aunt,  for  the  ocoasion,  with 
permission  to  being  a  friend. 

Fiiit,  Mr.  Bnsby  did  his  best  to  gire  his  friend  an  idea  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  word  Bisteddfod  was  pronounced.  He  said  that  if  written 
properly  it  wonid  be  something  like  EyestethTod ;  and  as  to  its  nature,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  a  great  meeting  of  the  baids.  Mr.  Stainley  wanted 
to  know  what  a  bard  was,  and  Ifr.  Bnsby  said  ha  belitrad  ai^body  in  - 
Wales  oonld  be  a  bard  if  he  chose;  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  have  a  harp. 
But  he  promised  to  introduce  Mr.  Stainlcj  to  Professor  Jones,  who  would 
tell  him  all  about  it. 

Five  or  six  houra*  trayelling  by  the  Great  Western  the  next  day 
brought  them  to  within  ibur  miles  of  their  destination ;  and  as  they  com- 
menced their  journey  by  road  to  Llanrhyddiog,  they  were  practically 
advised  of  the  evils  attending  the  want  of  punctuality,  which  is  a  charao- 
teristio  of  the  Welsh  people.  It  is  quite  useless  arsangbg  thmgs  in 
Wales,  ibr  your  true  Welshman  treats  time  and  appdntments  witii  con- 
tempt He  prefers  to  muddle  on  until  he  muddles  into  a  rut,  and  in  that 
rut  the  wheel  runs  atuggiahly,  obstinately,  grindii^  down  all  obstacles. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  die  old  lady*a  phaeton  should  be  waiting  ibr 
her  visitors  at  the  railway  station ;  but  somebody  had  evidently  fmgotten 
all  about  it,  or  it  had  gone  to  meet  some  one  else,  or  the  driver  had  gone 
on  an  errand  with  it  first.  Under  these  circnmstances,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  ride  on  a  shaky  omnibus  that  was  not  much  bigger 
than  a  laige-nsed  pa«idng-casey  drawn  by  a  desponding  horse,  and 
driven  by  a  large-jawboned,  sour,  hungry-looking  Welshmsn.  As  a 
rule,  the  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  enter- 
tainment. The  wit  of  an  Irish  car-driver  is  proverbial,  and  the  mys- 
terious dignity  of  an  BqgUdi  stager  invests  his  remarks  with  authority. 
The  contrast  was  so  great  between  all  other  known  coachmen  and  this 
Welshman,  that  Mr.  Busby  felt  absdntely  guilly  in  having  brought  his 
friend  into  a  land  that  could  produce  such  an  object  as  the  driver  of  a 
coach  endowed  with  neither  wit  nor  wisdom.  The  influence  of  the  manV 
silent  presence  was  so  depressing  that  both  travellers  felt  wondeifnlly 
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relieved  as  ihcy  entered  "The  World's  End"  at  Llanrliyddiog,  \vlicre 
David  Jones,  the  landlord,  received  them  with  a  degree  of  hospitality 
almost  enthusiastic.  David  Jones  was  cherishing  a  hope  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  travelled  on  his  "mail-coach"  would  stay  in  his 
house.  But  he  seemed  to  be  afllicted  with  a  feeling  of  caution,  visible  in 
a  lingering  expression  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  like  to  have 
a  good  luck  at  his  guests  unobserved.  It  was  a  kind  of.  How  much  shall  I 
ask  ?  or,  "What  can  I  get  out  of  you  ?  or,  Will  you  cheat  me  ?  look.  It  is 
the  custom  of  mtn  all  over  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  to  ask  for 
more  than  tlioy  mean  to  take,  and  olRr  less  tlian  they  mean  to  give; 
but  nowhere  can  the  system  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  ft 
Welsh  market.  Your  thorough  Welahmaa  will  out-J«w  a  jTew  at  • 
bargain. 

Lounging  about  the  entrance  to  the  World's  End,  as  our  friends 
entered,  and  seated  in  its  kitchen,  were  some  dozen  or  so  of  colliers, 
drearily  smoking.  They  had  just  come  up  from  the  pit,  and  their  gar- 
ments were  very  diversified  with  patches  and  coal-dust.  There  was  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  native  population  in  another  room  of  the  inn, 
in  the  person  of  a  rather  coarse-looking  stranger,  who  smacked  his  lips 
as  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  made  a  perfect  demonstration  of  being  there,  aa 
'  if  he  were  not  at  all  afraid,  and  wished  people  to  know  it^ 

"  A  fine  day,"  suggested  Mr.  Stainley. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  a  fine  di^/'  said  Mr.  Gulpin,  the  stranger.  "  BeloQg 

to  these  parts,  sir  ?  " 

**  No,  thank  you,"  said  Busby. 

"  Same  to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Gulpin.  He  had  come  down  on  business, 
he  added,  but  he  thought  he  might  possibly  put  appearance  at  the 

Eisteddfod. 

On  the  next  morning  the  church  bells  of  Llanrhydtliog  rang  their  best. 
iVIost  of  the  sliops  were  closed,  and  the  houses  seemed  to  have  emptied 
themselves  into  the  streets.  The  day  was  a  dry  and  a  warm  one,  and 
dust  was  consequently  plentiful.  The  dust  of  a  Welsh  town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  colliery,  is  of  the  blackest  description,  for  it  is  principally 
composed  of  coal-dust  that  lies  about  the  pathway  like  so  much  black 
lead.  Lolling  about  the  town,  some  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
over  the  stream,  were  the  colliers,  dressed  in  their  best.  The  best  of  a 
Welsh  collier  is  a  suit  of  black  cloth  of  ordinary  cut,  and  a  common 
doth  cap.  For  the  most  part,  when  so  dressed,  they  will  keep  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  a  luxury  their  daily  labours  deprive  them  of.  These 
colliers  do  not  talk  much,  but  now  and  then  one  of  them  will  pass  a 
remark  in  Welsh  on  the  ligure,  dress,  or  manner  of  a  stranger  pas^sing  by, 
and  then  his  companions  bIiow  their  yellow  teeth  in  a  dull,  dry  way,  and 
crests  or  uncross  a  leg,  or  otherwise  shift  their  position,  to  shew  they  are 
alive  to  and  appreciate  the  joke.  The  great  men  of  the  town  -were  going 
to  and  fro,  wearing  on  their  breasts  imitation  leeks,  made  of  green  ribbon, 
and  metal  Prinoe  of  Wales's  feathers.    The  womeui  too,  wore  their  tall 
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htto;  and  rocli  of  them  as  could  not  afford  such  gorgeous  attire,  con- 
tented themselvos  with  that  oddly-shaped  straw  head-covering  that  is 
neither  a  bonne  t  nor  a  hat,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  being 
expressly  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  carry  loads  to  market 
on  their  heads.  The  dresses  of  the  women  were  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable, composed  of  linsey  ;  nearly  all  being  of  the  same  pattern  of  black 
and  red  stripes,  on  a  brown  ground,  arranged  in  a  novel  manner,  with 
the  front  of  the  skirt  taken  up  by  the  hem  to  tlie  waist,  and  pinned  behind, 
as  some  women  in  Enpland  arc  wont  to  do  when  they  carry  water.  The 
petticoat  thus  exhibited  was  of  similar  material,  and  reached  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  Mt  st  of  the  dresses  are  partly  open  at  the  neck,  and 
display  an  ample  white  neckerchief,  and  the  shoulders  were  covered  by 
a  woollen  shawl  of  similar  pattern,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  brilliant  red 
colour.  Many  of  the  faces  of  the  older  women  seemed  pinched  and  con- 
tracted ;  with  few  exceptions  their  skin  seemed  parched  and  dried  up, 
and  their  dark  eyes  seemed  almost  terror-stricken,  making  them  look 
as  if  they  were  in  constant  fear.  These  women  were  hurrying  about  in 
twos  and  threes;  and  it  was  noticeable  here,  as  in  most  Welsh  towns, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  women  waa  more  refined  than  the  appearanoa 
of  the  men. 

The  Eisteddfod  was  to  be  held  in  a  large  tent,  and,  though  announced 
to  commence  at  ten,  it  was  eleven  before  there  was  any  sign  at  all  of  a 
commencement,  and  this  sign  consisted  of  a  number  of  people  flock- 
ing to  the  entrance,  with  fiercely  earnest  &ce9,  as  if  something  vexj 
dreadful  had  happened,  and  crowding  through  the  doorwaj  fittter  than 
John  Jones  could  collect  the  tickets.  This  made  him  very  angry,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  gesticulation.  The  mania  for  immediate  entrance  had 
not  seized  all  intending  visitors.  Some  were  loitering  stilL  There  waa 
William  GrifTiths,  a  grim-looking  farmer,  perfectly  obliTioiia  of  tiflM^ 
talking  to  Griffith  Williams,  who  was  oblivious  also. 

"  Ar  *ou  going  to  try  with  'oo  harp,  man  ?  "  asked  GrifBth  Williama. 
No,  indeed,  not  I.    I  was  try  last  yeafi  bat  there  is  William  Joiie% 
he  is  to  be  one  of  the  judges  this  time." 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed  now  it  is  great  pitj  he  waa  be  made  a  judge  o£  Yei| 
indeed,"  responded  Griffith  Williams. 

That  William  Jones  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges,  wonld  beheld,  by  anj 
one  who  knew  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  good  and  suffioieat  reason  for  William 
Griffiths  not  to  compete  for  a  prize;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  William 
Griffiths  why,  he  would  tell  you,  "  For  you  to  understand,  it  was  but  amail 
matter,  but  William  Jones  was  keep  horses,  *ou  see,  and  one  of  the  horses 
was  kick  very  bad,  and  he  was  kick  the  groom,  and  killed  him.  So  thai 
for  you  to  understand,  there  was  to  be  an  inquest  upon  him,  and  I  was  on 
the  jury.  And  we  was  all  asking  questionS|  aooording  to  the  rule;  and 
for  you  to  understand,  I  did  ask  if  the  horse  was  ever  kick  befwe.  And 
so  he  say  it  was  a  very  unneighbourly  question  to  aak|  and  ever  "noft  he 
waa  bear  me  ill-will,  shocken  bad,  yes  indeed.** 
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TTnder  fhcM  eireamifeuices  there  was  a  danger  of  WilHam  Jonea  being 
hyperoritieal,  notwithaUnding  the  qnesdoii  that  William  Griffitha  aaked 
waaaaGhs&ir  one;  bat  William  GrifBUu  might  have  added  that  "William 
Jbnea  waa  like  the  queation  ao  little  that  he  spit  in  my  fine  and  abnaed 
ara  aboeken  the  veiy  nest  time  he  did  meet  me."  Thia  William  Grriffitha 
thought  waa  to  be  rqpretted,  for  the  prize  waa  ten  gnineasi  and  he  ahonld 
have  been  under  other  oiieomataneea  anre  to  win  it,  "  and  timea  waa 
Teiy  bad  now,  yea  indeed  to  goodneaa,  ahodLon  bad." 

At  half-past  eleven,  it  oocmred  to  the  eondnetara  of  the  Eiatoddibd 
ihat  it  waa  about  time  to  oommenee.  Accordingly,  the  diief  barda  opened 
their  Gonedd  within  a  magic  circle  of  atones,  arranged  as  ordered  by  the 
Braid  priests,  and  when  the  proclamation  had  been  read,  the  Ardi-Dniid 
expressed  hia  iriUingness  to  conite  bardic  titlsa  npon  qualified  candidates, 
who  had  excelled  in  contests  ihr  pre-eminence  in  prose,  poetzy,  or  song. 
But  h  appears  that  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  save  the  duflf  barda 
the  trouble  of  oonierring  titles  now.  They  think  themselves  quite 
competent  to  judge  of  their  own  excellence,  and  so  take  m  title  to  their 
ftncy.  When  the  ceremony  of  the  Gorsedd  waa  over,  the  president  waa 
escorted  to  the  Eisteddfod,  and  installed  in  his  seat,  amid  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  sound  of  the  harp.  After  this  an  address  waa  read  to 
him,  reoounting  his  virtues.  This  president  was  the  M.P.  Ibr  the  county, 
n  very  bad  speaker,  but  very  rich,  and  equally  gracious ;  diligent  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  enjoyed  the  meeting  and  did  not  at  all  consider 
himself  bored.  He  commenced  his  reply  by  complimenting  everybody, 
and  ended  by  showering  adulation  on  the  Welsh  as  a  people,  which,  being 
precisely  what  a  Welahman  above  all  tilings  fikea,  was  received  with 
manyorieaof  "Oywdil**  an  exclamation  that  may  be  interpreted  ''Hear.*' 
After  thia  tfie  prmident  called  upon  the  United  Dyffryn  and  Lhmllwch 
choira  to  lead  off  in  a  competition  ibr  a  prise  fbr  smging  a  Welsh  glee, 
entitled  Ghiw  Feibion  Dewrion  Dirwest.**  By  some  means  the  choir  had 
become  disunited,  and  whUe  a  gentleman  went  to  gather  it,  the  company 
had  ample  time  to  look  about  them. 

The  tent  was  capacious^  and  in  it  were  gathered  between  two  and 
three  thousand  people.  Among  them  were  the  bards  Grenddynflib,  Myfyr 
Mon^  Yuysgainganol,  Cynddelw,  Nefydd,  and  a  host  of  other  grim  Druids. 
The  younger  of  the  people  looked  plump  and  meny,  but  the  eUeni  were 
very  aombre^  and  moat  of  the  men  had  those  laige  chede-bonea  which 
Ifr.  Busby  said  were  occasioned  by  the  hard  work  of  speaking  the 
language.  Mr.  Buaby  would  have  been  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
had  he  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  spoken  to  by  some  ministers 
of  the  land,  that  they  would  rather  preach  five  sermons  in  English  than 
one  in  Welsh,  so  tiring  is  that  tongue.  The  platform  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  it  waa  ornamented  by  the  mottoes,  "  T  gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd," 
which  means,  ''Truth  against  the  world;**  and  "  Cymru  droa  byth:*' 
"Wales  for  ever;**  and  in  its  midst  was  an  empty  chair  fantastically 
adorned  with  garlands.   It  was  the  ambition  of  many  to  sit  therein,  but 
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it  was  rcsen'cd  for  tl.o  winner  of"  the  chair  prize  " — a  literary  feat  of  tlie 
first  mrip-nitudo,  attcinptrd  only  by  the  most  accomplished  bards.  Kound 
about  on  tliis  platform  were  arranged  some  fifty  or  sixty  scats,  reserved  for 
tlione  wlio  liked  to  pay  for  them.  Amonc  those  extravagant  people  were 
Busby  and  Stainlcy,  the  former  sittinir  Itctwecn  Mrs.  Davies  and  her 
daughter  Ruth,  the  latter  on  the  other  side  of  Mrs.  Davies,  making  belicTe 
that  he  was  as  comfortable  as  if  he  were  next  the  comely  Ruth. 

Mrs,  Davies,  of  Llanlhvch  Fawr,  was  an  unmistakeably  comfortable  old 
lady  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  commendable  AVelsliwoman. 
Her  face  was  round,  plump,  and  peacefully  expressionless  and  uncon- 
cerned about  everything.  Ruth  was  a  more  delicate  copy  of  her  mother; 
and  as  ghe  had  received  a  thorough  English  education,  and  been  duly 
"finished,"  she  sboae  well  among  tho  leas  veil  to  do  ladies  of 
Llanrhyddiog. 

To  say  that  Miss  Kuth  was  educated  in  England  is  to  hint  at  tht 
existence  of  a  feeling  among  the  Welsh  not  generally  admitted  by  them. 
They  Tenerate  their  old  language,  but  they  undoubtedly  respect  English ; 
80  much  so  that  some  take  a  pride  in  not  being  able  to  speak  Welsh, 
and  some  are  taunted  that  it  is  pride,  and  not  ignorance,  that  prerents 
them  from  using  it.  A  Welshman  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  the  not  understanding  of  Welsh.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  argues  against  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  an  inward  feeling 
that  the  Anglo- Welshman  has  the  advantage  of  him,  is  more  respectable 
and  will  make  his  business  pay  better.  Thus  it  is  that  shrewder  Welsh- 
men give  their  children  an  English  education,  and  care  little  whether 
they  learn  Welsh  or  not ;  and  to  make  np  for  it,  deliver  enthusiastic 
speeches  on  the  gloriously  poetic  language  tliat  is  going  to  last  until 
the  hoary-headcd  hills  amongst  which  its  sound  is  heard  bowed  lo  • 
lerel  Avith  the  plain, — which,  in  plain  language,  of  course  moaoa  for  crer. 

Just  the  same  feeling  that  induces  this  unadmitted  respect  in  the 
Welsh  for  England,  induces  them  also,  on  the  occasion  of  their  grand 
Eisteddfod^  to  hover  round  any  foreigner  who  may  have  travelled  into 
Wales  in  search  of  the  honour  that  he  lacked  at  home.  They  do  not 
confine  their  admiration  solely  to  hopeless  literaij  men;  but  anj  blighted 
musician  whom  society  will  not  appreciate,  or  any  scientific  diseorerir  of 
commonplaces  whom  learned  societies  reiiain  from  commending,  will  be 
permitted  to  read  any  number  of  papers,  or  peribnn  any  number  of  aii% 
in  reason,  at  the  assembly  of  the  bards  of  Cymra. 

This  year  they  had  secured  an  entirely  new  lion — a  perfect  noTclty, 
in  the  person  of  Augustus  Laurie,  who,  with  his  little  body  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  withkone  of  his  little  legs  cocked  on  another  chair,  as  he  pulled 
hia  long  brown  whiskers,  said,  in  his  off-hand,  smiling  way,  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  Government  to  inspect  the  salmon-fisheries,  under 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament.  This  was  the  only  account  the  dapper 
little  man  gave  of  himself ;  and  no  one  knew  any  more  of  him,  beyond  a 
whisper  that  he  waa  related  to  "  the  grsal  Lauiies  of  Scotland,"  whoever 
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they  might  be.  None  knew  exactly  liow  lie  came  to  be  famous  in  their 
midst,  except  Mr.  Jones,  the  scliool-master — a  man  of  unquestionable 
respectability — to  whom  ho  had  introduced  himself,  and  Avho  had  been  at 
much  trouble  to  introduce  him  to  the  rich  coal  and  iron  niastera.  Thug 
it  was  that  all  at  once  Mr.  Laurie  became  famous,  while  the  poor  innocent 
school-master  looked  on  amazed,  and  wondered  how  he  could  have  had  the 
audacity  to  entertain  so  distinguished  a  gentleman.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  rather  hurt  when  Mr.  Laurie  went  out  of  his  way,  at  that  very 
Eisteddfod,  to  snub  him.  The  name  of  Augustus  Laurie  was  often  on  the 
Jlps  of  Kuth,  as  it  was  upon  the  lips  of  all  the  other  ladies  of  Llanrhyddiog. 
This  made  Ben  Busby  rather  jealous,  and  Mr.  Stainley  desired  "  to  see  this 
fellow  Laurie."  He  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  to  the  very  best 
advanUige  on  this  occasion,  as  he  strutted  about  the  platform,  with  an  opera- 
glass  slung  across  his  shoulder  (a  most  efiective  thing,  strongly  resembling 
a  genuine  quiver  of  Cupid's  darts),  never  in  one  place  long ;  now  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  containing  50,000/.,  engaged  in  a  smiling  con- 
vernation  ;  then  passing  acro.«ii  the  platform,  giving  a  nod  to  a  couple  of 
thousand,  and  a  "how  d'e  do"  to  a  five  thousand,  in  order  to  spend  quite 
five  minutes  in  flattering  discourse  with  mamma  who  most  jealously 
guarded  a  pensive  eighty  thousand;  and  all  this  to  the  amazement  and 
envy  of  some  half  a  dozen  local  wallflowers,  who  would  have  been  ready 
to  give  ten  years  of  their  lives  for  such  coolness.  But  then  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  Lauries  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  commissioned  by 
Government  to  look  after  the  salmon-fisheries.  So  Mr.  Laurie  had  picDics 
in  abundance  arranged  for  him,  and  what  time  he  did  not  spend  in  visit- 
ing was  occupied  in  the  billiard-room,  where  he  sometimes  lost,  but 
more  frequently  won.  But  what  the  salmon  wei9  doing  ail  this  timOi 
Mr.  Laurie  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  care. 

"What,  too,  were  the  United  Dyffryn  and  Llanllwch  choirs  doing  ?  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  to  assemble  them  now  returned  perfectly  unsuc- 
cessful :  he  suggested  the  omission  of  their  piece,  until  they  could  be  re- 
united. Next  in  the  programme  was  a  prize  for  the  best  "  englyn  "  on  a 
recently  departed  bard.  An  "  englyn  "  is  a  piece  of  metrical  composition 
consisting  of  four  lines,  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  which  are,  in  certain 
places,  similar,  so  that  the  alliteration  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  a 
native.  This  prize  was  competed  for  by  several  odd-looking  men,  who, 
from  their  rough  appearance,  seemed  little  capable  of  even  aspiring  to 
versification,  much  less  poetry  ;  but  the  judge  thought  they  were  genuine 
poetHt,  so  the  matUr  must  be  settled  for  ever  thus.  The  prize  was  won  by 
a  rising  bard,  who  liad  assumed  the  name  of  Gwynedd,  pronounced,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  convey  it,  Goouneth.  The  adjudicator  was  an  old  and 
eminent  bard,  nominated  by  the  projector  of  the  Eisteddfod,  learned  in 
Druidic  lore,  and  one  who  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writing  "  englynion" 
(which,  be  it  known,  is  the  plural  of  the  word  "englyn")  in  honour  of 
his  people  and  the  works  of  bis  forefathers.  Busby  was  moved  to  ask  this 
old  gentleman  for  a  translation  of  the   englyn  "  that  seemed  to  create  so 
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mneh  delight  among  tlw  ndigDCi^  but  tbA  TcoaiiUe  btid  «Mised  him 

it  could  not  be  donet 

'*No^  indeed;  you  hare  no  vcndi  in  your  language  to  hold  the 
meaning  of  our  Welsh.  I  never  mw  m  good  tranalation  myiei£  No^ 

indeed." 

But  it  nerer  occurred  to  the  old  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know 
enoogh  of  any  other  langui^  to  enable  lum  to  jn^ge.  On  thia  being 
inggested  to  him,  he  laid — 

Weil,  indeed,  I  was  not  toking  of  any  other  language.    I  was  tddng 
of  Welsh,  'on  iee,  and  *oii  can't  tnuoalate  Welah  whaterer." 

This  was  conclusiye. 

Our  friends  continued  their  promenade  in  aooordance  with  the  fashion, 
and  now  and  then  Mr.  Stainley  stood  np  in  a  ptominent  plaoe,  taking  views 
with  hia  eye-glass.  He  naked  innumerable  questions  in  English,  and 
received  the  fullest  information  in  Welsh,  with  which  he  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied.  In  the  meantime  the  Eisteddfod  progressed,  now  with  a  long 
dry  apeech,  and  then  with  a  short  witty  one.  At  one  time  there  was 
peribrming  the  choir  of  a  little  country  church  of  tlie  neighbourhood, 
composed  all  of  old  men,  apparently  farmers,  most  of  them  with  bandy 
kgs,  dressed  in  corduroy  breeches  and  drab  gaiters;  and  almost  all 
wore  large-rimmed  spectacles.  They  had  very  powerful  gruff  voices,  and 
sang  with  great  care,  following  the  notes  most  attentively.  They  did  not 
gain  a  prize,  but  they  certainly  deserved  one  for  their  great  perseverance. 
Then  came  the  reading  of  a  successful  essay,  by  the  bard  Glan  Pedr,  upon 
Bome  historical  subject.  From  its  contents  one  would  have  thought  tliat 
it  gained  the  prize  by  reason  of  the  essayist  having  at  his  command  a 
greater  number  of  adulatory  adjectives  in  praise  of  the  Welsh  people  than 
any  other  of  the  competitors.  This  opinion  was  expressed  indeed  by 
derisive  Mr.  Buaby,  and  thereupon  followed  a  conYenation  among  the 
bystanders. 

Professor  Jones,  who  for  a  Welshman  seemed  to  be  strangely  truthful 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  countrymen,  said  that  it  wai 
customary  to  deal  in  fulsome  flattery  at  Eisteddfodau  (which  is  the  plural 
of  Eisteddfod),  and  continued  to  discourse  on  the  general  question  ;  his 
argument  being,  that  if  the  Welsh  people  continued  trusting  to  the 
speeches  of  bards  in  adoration  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  the 
glories  of  their  countr)",  they  woidd  never  rise  from  their  present  obscurity, 
and  Englishmen  would  continue  to  fill  the  most  important  posts  in  their 
towns.  What  he  advised  was  the  utilization  of  the  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  Eisteddfodau.  It  might  well  form  the  basis  of  a  Social  Science 
Congress,  or  sometliing  of  the  kind,  which  would  be  of  true  benefit  to  the 
people  ;  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  their  meetings  might  still  be  conducted 
after  the  ancient  Druidic  fashion  :  for  the  fact  is,  the  Cymry  are  very 
proud  of  the  mustincss  of  the  Eisteddfod.  They  say  it  sprang  from  the 
original  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  ancient  Britain^  before  the 
Saxon  Wittenagemote  came  iuto  existence. 
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Vlifle  the  proftnor  nas  tibm  leanedlj  ^acaamag  on  Um  Inidtatkni, 
general  attntion  was  being  cBTCrted  to  a  competition  in  pennillion  singing, 
which  aeemed  to  be  tfae  moil  interesting  perfonnance  of  the  day.  Pen- 
BiUion  singing  is  impRmsed,  and  is  carried  on  hj  the  two  competing 
bards  chanting  repartee,  accompanied  hj  the  harp.  When  well  done,  the 
witly  bards  keep  the  assembled  Cymij  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  Following 
vpon  this  was  another  interesting  peribrmanoe  bj  a  little  girl  of  ibnr  years 
of  age,  drcsicd  in  fbll  Welsh  costmne^  indnding  the  tall  hat  and  the  bright 
red  ahawL  She  sang  aa  old  Welsh  air,  to  a  haip  accompaniment  by  the 
bard  **Pencerdd  Gwalia**—^' the  chief  minatrd  of  Wales."  Themoltitode 
of  ftces  seemed  lit  up  with  pleasore,  eagerly  listening  to  the  lisping  voice,  and 
•applying,  bj  thdr  imeginations,  the  misring  notes,  aa  the  pretty  little  old* 
fiuhioned  child  Ubonred  on,  keeping  the  very  best  of  time. 

Following  this  came  a  patriocio  ^»eeeh  by  a  noted  preacher  of  the 
period,  who  spoke  with  snch  sett  and  spirit  upon  tfae  motto,  Pjrmm 
Cymro  a  Ghymraeg**— which  means,  "  Wales,  Welshmen,  and  the  Welsh 
Language**— that  hb  hearers  were  gradoally  led  on  to  wild  exritemeot^ 
and  roae  in  s  body  shonting,  ''Clywehl  dlywehl"  and  clapping  their 
hands,  so  that  really  one  woidd  bdie?e  withont  doubt  that  there  never 
waa  soeh  a  place  as  Wales,  and  neirer  would  be  snoh  another.  It  was 
jnst  before  the  oondnsion  of  this  speech  that  Iftr.  Gnlpin  made  his 
appearance,  and  greeted  Mr.  Stainley  with  as  broad  a  grin  as  had  CTcr 
rested  on  his  &ce  befbre. 

"  Ain't  it  a  fereo  oh,  my  I  **  was  all  Mr.  Gulpin  could  say,  and  draft- 
ing up  his  diin  derisiTdy  was  all  Mr.  Gnlpin  coold  do.  Still  he  must 
needs  come,  because  he  liked  to  look  on  and  wonder,  be  di^gurted,  and 
express  his  diegust.  He  had  not  been  in  the  pkce  Umg^  howerer,  before 
he  espied  Mr.  Laurie  deeply  engaged  with  the  mother  of  S0,000iL 

''Hold  hard  I  **  said  Mr.  Oulpin,  and  he  dndced  and  dired,  and  veered 
found  this  way  and  that  to  get  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Laurie.  Being  satisfied, 
ho  repeated,  **  Hold  hard  ! "  again,  walked  acroas  the  pbtform  towards 
Hr.  Laurie,  politdy  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  tapped  him  on 
the  dioulder,  and,  making  all  kinds  of  grimaces^  remarked— 

Bilks,  my  boy,  I  hardly  knowed  you  with  them  sweU  clothes  on.'* 

Mr.  Laurie  seemed  to  turn  all  kinds  of  colours  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Gulpin  looked  on  with  ogtMi  ddight^  aa  his  victim  edged  his  way  off 
the  platform,  through  the  crowd,  and  out  of  the  door.  Beoovering 
his  anrprise  at  the  door,  Mr.  Laurie  dfored  an  otjectkm  to  Mr.  €hili»n*s 
proceedings,  suggesting  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  appealed 
toa  respectable  tradesman  of  the  town  as  to  whether  he  was  not  staying 
with  the  firrt  ikmily  in  Lhnrhyddiog,  and  waa  not  the  Gcvemment 
Inq>ector  of  salmon-fidieries  7 

llr.  Gul^n  derided  the  supposition.  "Gcvemment  Isspeetor,  eh  I 
Oh,  no,  you  ain*t  Government  inspeeted  you  are.  Don't  you  go  belying 
your  pofenion.  You're  a  billiard  marker,  not  to  asj  billiard  sharper, 
Mid  at  the  present  moment  you're  wanted." 
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So  Mr.  Bilks  had  to  "  come  along,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  wonder- 
ful Laurie,  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  dapper  little  man  had  been  so  courted 
that  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  have  resisted  tlic; 
temptation  he  fell  into,  and  his  dupes  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  he 
must  have  been  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow  to  have  so  deceived  tJum. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  there  was  nu  re  Eisteddfod,  with  fresh 
honourable  chairmen,  and  more  Fpeech-making,  more  englynion  and 
peniiilliun,  and  more  chorus.  The  same  audience  with  the  siime  enthu- 
•  siasm.  The  same  tent,  with  the  same  mottoes.  The  same  nobility  on 
the  platform,  with  Mr.  Stainley  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Laurie.  The 
professor  as  discursive  and  urbane  as  ever.  More  flattery  being  dispensed, 
and  the  same  capacity  exhibited  for  swallowing  it.  And  then  when  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  great  gathering  were  over,  Llanrhyddiog 
went  to  sleep  again  in  its  own  accustomed  fashion,  in  which  people 
seemed  to  get  up  only  that  they  might  eat,  and  ate  only  that  they  might 
Bleep,  work  being  indulged  in  .simply  that  the  time  might  not  hang 
heavily  on  their  hands.  This  monotony,  to  any  but  the  natives,  would 
have  been  unbearable  for  any  length  of  time  ;  for  Sunday  was  the 
only  day  that  seemed  to  come  once  a  week,  the  others  were  all  so  Terjr 
much  alike. 

On  the  first  of  these  Sundays  that  intervened  to  break  the  monotony, 
Mrs.  Davies  and  her  household  went  to  the  chapel.  Mr.  Busbj  and 
Mr.  Stainky  accomj  anied  her,  and  found  the  chapel  to  be  a  queer  little 
place,  very  small  and  very  jilain,  with  four  candlesticks  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  two  or  three  hanging  on  the  wall ;  these  latter  being 
made  of  tin,  and  j)olished  so  as  to  act  as  rellectors.  There  was  an  ordmaiy 
fire-place  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  the  pews  were  of  the  commonest 
description,  and  round  the  pulpit  was  the  large  square  encl  osure  which 
in  the  stricter  churches  of  the  WcHleyans  is  set  apart  for  the  elders. 

The  preacher  was  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Evans,  and  he  had 
journeyed  ten  miles  that  morning,  to  conduct  the  service.  He  oommencej 
by  giving  out  a  hymn  in  Welsh.  Contrary  to  the  custom  generally 
adopted  in  churches  and  chapels  in  England,  the  congr^tion  did  not  rise 
in  a  body  at  the  sounding  of  the  first  note  of  the  hymn;  indeed,  scarcely 
more  than  three  people  had  risen  from  the  ir  seats  by  the  time  the  first 
line  had  been  chanted  by  the  leader.  But  slowly,  one  by  one,  the  people 
rose,  imtil  perhaj)s  three-fourths  of  their  number  were  standing,  and 
singing  lustily.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same  wild,  absent  look  about 
the  features  of  each,  comparing  well  w*ith  the  wild  weird  notes  of  the  song 
that  they  sung.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same  listlessness,  too,  in  their 
manner ;  for  those  of  the  men  who  stood,  loUed  on  the  back  of  their  pewi^ 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  some  turning  this  way,  and  some  that, 
now  singing,  now  silent.  Near  to  the  end  of  the  hymn  Uie  Toices  seemed 
to  flag,  and  the  sound  died  almost  to  the  Tolume  of  but  one  voice ;  when 
from  one  comer  of  the  chapel  lustily  swelled  the  first  note  of  the  tune. 
This  voice  was  soon  joined  by  the  whole  of  &e  singers,  and  00  the  Terse 
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was  repeated ;  dying  gradually,  the  aound  was  caught  up  again  in 
another  part  of  the  chapel,  and  the  flame  prooeaa  ivaa  r^eaied — &lling 
and  rising,  dying  and  renying  for  Bome  four  or  five  times,  when  the 
apirit  seemed  to  moTe  none  to  re-awaken  the  aound,  and  so  the  hymn 
ended.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  native  Welsh  singing,  and 
it  has  a  Tery  strange  and  moving  effect.  The  tones  are  mostly  in  the 
minor  key,  and  the  wailing  notes  of  the  singers  seem  like  the  last  criea  of 
a  dying  language. 

On  the  completion  of  the  hymn,  the  preacher  commenced  a  prayer  m 
ft  searoelj  audible  Toicei  but,  by-and-by,  it  grew  louder,  and  occasionally 
the  people  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  of  the  preacher  by 
a  repetition  of  "  Amen,"  "  Ay,  ay,"  and  *'  Deolch,"  which  last  may  be 
translated  "  Gloria  Deo." 

As  the  service  advancetl,  and  when  the  preaching  commenced,  these 
comments  increased  ;  and,  as  is  customary  in  sucli  places,  some  members 
of  tlio  congregation  arose — olaers  walked  out  of  their  scats  and  leaned 
over  tlic  back  of  another  pew.  One  old  man,  with  red  Lair,  and  with  a 
very  largt?  magenta-coloured  woollen  wrapper  tied  round  his  neck  with  a 
bow,  placed  himself  in  all  kinds  of  positions,  now  and  then  repeating  his 
comments  with  much  fervour.  As  the  preacher  grew  warm  in  his  dis- 
course, and  chanted  his  exhortations  of  many  sentences  commencing  with 
the  same  syllables,  and  ending  with  a  kind  of  wail — which  among  the 
people  is  called  "  the  hwyl" — some  even  wept,  and  many  seemed  moved. 
Busby  felt  a  kind  of  thrill  at  the  extraordinary  tone  of  the  j>reacher 
and  the  earnest  looks  of  the  people  ;  and  even  ^Ir.  Stainley  "  iblt  a 
little  out  of  the  common."  Indeed  there  was  only  one  thing  that  marred 
the  touching  nature  of  the  service,  and  that  was  the  immense  amount  of 
expectoration  that  was  going  forward  all  over  the  chapel.  Even  the 
minister,  while  preaching,  was  not  careful  to  refrain  ixom  indulging  in  a 
habit  that  seemed  to  be  so  generally  prevalent. 

The  service  was  ct)ncluded  by  aiiother  hymn,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
was  ended,  for  the  preaching  had  moved  the  people  to  pi-aisc.  The  inllu- 
enoe  of  the  whole  was  strangely  afiecting,  as  all  such  services  are,  even  to 
those  not  understanding  the  tongue.  And  thus  it  can  be  well  imder* 
stood  why  the  people  cling  bo  tenaciously  to  their  language,  for  though 
the  cold  Saesoneg  may  do  well  enough  for  their  business,  their  emotions 
can  find  a  voice  only  in  their  loved  Chymraeg. 

With  this  experience  of  Llanrhyddiog,  Mesaieors  Busby  and  Stainley 
wisely  made  an  end  of  their  risit. 
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It  was  during  a  little  tour  that  I  made  in  Ireland  "when  following  in  the 
wake  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  first  progress  through  that 
most  famous  island,  that  I  one  day  found  myself  standing  in  a  rather 
diaconsolate  stale  at  the  large  window  of  a  very  dreary  inn,  in  a  dull 
remote  country  town.  Except  the  thickness  of  the  dust  that  lay  on  the 
table  there  was  no  object  in  tlie  room  to  engage  attention  or  curiosity, 
but  while  I  stood  wearily  looking  out  of  tlie  window  I  beheld  one  that 
instantly  excited  both.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  far  removed  from 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  still  by  no  means  old,  who  stood  just  before  it  in 
an  attitude  one  might  imagine  designed  for  effect,  but  with  an  expression 
of  face  that  art  could  scarcely  assume. 

Her  arms  were  crossed  over  the  breast  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  each 
hand  to  rest  on  the  opposite  shoulder;  they  were  not  the  ruddy  hands  of 
a  country  damsel,  but  pale,  thin,  almost  bloodless  in  aspect.  A  mantle 
that  liad  once  been  scarlet  hung  loosely  round  a  tall  wasted  figure :  the 
face  was  quite  colourless,  and  seemed  immovable  as  marble,  but  the  large 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  the  most  singular  and  melancholy  light ;  they  were 
upturned  to  the  windowi  and  fastened  on  me  with  a  iixed  and  sorrowful 
gaze. 

In  answer  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  silent  supplication,  I  threw  a 
sixpence  into  the  street;  it  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  but  she  never  noticed 
it,  nor  withdrew  the  mournful  eyes  from  my  face  ;  their  silently  beseeching 
expression  was  unaltered ;  while  standing  thus  she  burst  into  a  strain  of 
song  of  the  strangest  and  wildest  description.  No  words  were  distinguish- 
able; it  was  a  wild  and  plaintive  melodj  that  seemed  to  Aow  from  the 
aoul  of  sorrow. 

Before  it  ceased  the  man  denominated  waiter  came  into  the  room. 
"  Who  is  she  "  I  asked. 

"  A  poor  creature  every  one  is  good  to.    God  help  her." 
"  I  threw  down  a  sixpence,  but  she  did  not  notice  it." 
"  Nor  won't.    She  only  takes  food." 

"  Indeed  !  pray  then  bring  her  in,  and  giye  her  this,"  nodding  my 
head  to  the  luncheon  I  could  not  eat. 

He  brought  her  into  the  room.  She  held  out  a  poor  checked  apron, 
and  received  the  food  in  silence;  looking  at  me  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
crofs  on  her  breast,  and  went  away  without  Uttering  a  word. 

"  Is  she  mad  ?  "  was  my  inquiry. 

She  is  not  right  in  henelf,"  the  waiter  replied,  slightly  correcting 
mj  ezpreanoQ. 
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"  Has  she  no  friends?" 
Ewetj  one  is  inends  to  her,  poor  girl.*' 

M  But  no  relatives,  no  one  to  taike  care  of  her?*' 
Ah  I  sore  God  takes  care  of  her,  when  He  took  away  the  ereainre*s 
reason*  She  comet  from  ihe  other  side  of  the  monntain,  and  they  say 
she  conies  of  decent  peopIe-*great  people  entirely  ih^  were  in  the  old 
times,  hefore  Henry  IL  or  Cromwell  came  over  here.  But  her  fii(her*8 
people  got  into  trouhle  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago^  abont  a  boy  that  waa 
killed  op  there  by  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  an  old  man  that 
used  to  go  abont  with  her  in  my  tim^  that  is^  five  years  ago  come  Gandle* 
mas,  when  I  came  to  this  plaee^  and  they  said  he  waa  her  fiither.  He 
waa  a  pilgrim,  and  only  took  fbod  or  a  night's  lodging.  He  had  *  made 
his  sonl,'  good  man,  whatever  had  gone  again  him,  and  one  day  he  was 
ibnnd  lying  dead  under  a  hedge,  and  she,  poor  innocent,  sitting  beside 
him,  not  crying  nor  screeching,  but  just  as  quiet  as  if  she  were  watching 
an  iniant  adeep  in  its  cradle." 

•*  How  very  odd." 

"  True  for  you,  ma'am.  But  if  you  please,  the  ear  is  waiting,  and  it's 
myself  foigot  to  tell  you." 

I  forthwith  mounted  the  said  car,  and  holding  on  as  well  as  I  conld, 
contrived  to  reach  the  house  where  I  was  to  be  a  visitor,  and  where, 
having  described  the  apparition  that  had  interested  me  so  much  at  the 
Inn,  I  was  told  the  history  I  now  record. 

Eveleen  O'Connor  was  the  daughter  of  a  fimner  who  in  England 
might  be  said  to.  be  well  to  do  in  the  world,  but  who  in  Ireland  derived 
more  importanoe  among  his  neighbours  fi«m  the  honours  of  his  tradi- 
tionary ancestry  than  fiom  the  number  of  acres  he  was  able  to  fimn. 

Brian  O'Connor,  en  the  authority  of  his  fiunily  tradition,  and  in  the 
pedantio  language  of  the  hedge-achoolmaster,  could  boast  of  hdng 
descended  in  a  direct  and  mathematically  strsight  line  firom  the  ancient 
kings  of  Ireland ;  his  claim  was  considered  too  dear  to  be  diiputed ;  he 
was  an  O'Cannor,  and,  therefore,  a  descendant  of  the  fiimous  Bodoick 
O'Connor,  who^  in  Brian's  most  eloquent  phraseology,  waa  the  renowned 
and  unfortunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  unfortunate  land."  His  heredi- 
tary pride  was^  however,  chiefly  displayed  in  the  harmless  garrulity  of  a 
good-hearted  old  man:  in  his  only  son,  who^  after  their  illustrious 
ancestor,  was  named  Boderick,  though  alwaya  called  Boiy,  pride  assumed 
a  darker  duoacter,  because  it  was  allied  to  a  disagreeahle  and  even  repul- 
aive  disporition^a  character  scarcely  comprehensible  to  the  pUin  and 
plodding  English  fhrmer  who  might  possess  ten  times  his  wealth. 

Brian  was  a  widower;  he  had  remained  so  fix>m  the  time  when  his 
youngest  child— a  girl  some  years  younger  than  her  brothe^— had  been 
bom.  Th»  neighbours  said  he  doted  down  on  Eveleen,  who  took  more 
after  him  than  dark  Bory  did,  and  hadn't  one  bit  more  pride  nor  stiffbesa 
than  if  ahe had  come  of  nobodyand  wasn't  to  have  a  fortune for  Eveieea 
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grew  up  to  be  eighteen  yean  of  age,  and  was  gay,  Uandsome,  liappj» 
and  wilful. 

His  sister's  demeanour  was  often  a  sore  grievance  to  Eory ;  she  shrank 
from  his  dark  looks  when  he  reproved  her,  and  if  slie  saw  he  was  really 
angry ;  but  when  she  could  ventuxe  to  do  so  she  tossed  her  handsome  head 
defiantly,  laughed  at  his  vexatkm,  and  repeated  the  conduct  that  (pnre 
hiin  displeasure,  winning  her  own  way  or  taking  it,  and  showiog  no 
more  conceit  or  haughtiness  at  wake  or  wedding,  rustic  dance  or  evening 
walk,  than  any  country  beau^  might  do  independently  of  pride  of  pedigree 
or  portion. 

Eveleen  O'Connor  was  the  natural  product  of  her  country ;  open- 
hearted,  impulsive,  and  thoughtless ;  entering  heartily  into  all  present 
enjoyment  with  utter  recklessness  of  future  consequences,  yet  full  also  cf 
deep  passionate  feeling,  and  keenly  sensitiye  to  what  others  thought  of 
her.  She  was  bdieved  to  haye  had  a  first-rate  education;  ahe  could 
read,  sprig  muslin,  and  it  was  said  she  could  write;  it  was  a  &ct  that  she 
had  worked  something  like  a  dog  in  worsteds,  which  was  fiamed  and  hung 
tip  in  the  parlour,  or  room,"  as  that  seldom-used  apartment  of  an  Irish 
ftrmhouse  is  commonly  called;  and  which,  in  addition  to  that  ornament, 
boasted  a  boarded  floor  and  a  mahogany  table,  while  the  deep  window* 
seat  held  the  whole  family  library,  consisting  of  four  smoke-browned 
Tolumes  of  a  fiibulous  history  of  Ireknd  in  days,  I  beliere,  before  the 
Flood,  and  haying  the  pages  relating  to  Kix^  Roderick  much  worn  by 
frequent  and  yery  laborious  perusal. 

One  Sunday  dark  Boiy  came  into  dinner  with  a  countenance  still 
darker  than  usual:  the  thunder-doud  soon  burst  He  was  fbrioua  at 
haying  heard  that  his  sister  had  been  again  seen  walking  with  Jem 
Delaney :  **  a  fellow  she  ought  to  scorn  to  look  at  the  same  ode  of  the 
way  with,  and  whom  she  had  so  often  been  warned  to  drop." 

£yeleen  did  not  now  toss  her  head,  or  laugh,  or  scoff  at  her  brother*8 
queer  notions.  She  coloured,  and  then  grew  pale;  shrank  from  his 
angry  and  searching  gaze,  and  looked  to  her  father  as  if  finr  help.  The 
timid  old  man,  always  anxious  to  conciliate  the  exasperated  pair,  began 
a  sort  of  exhortation  with  the  words — 

"  There  now,  alanna,  haye  done,  will  ye?  it  can^t  be  helped  now. 
Tou  won^t  be  afler  doing  so  again,  Eveleen,  astore ;  don't  now,  agra.** 

You  won*t  go  for  to  side  with  Bory  against  me,  fiither  dear?  **  cried 
the  girl  in  a  yoioe  of  supplication  that  came  from  the  heart  Its  tone  was 
enough  for  Bory ;  he  threw  back  his  chair,  and,  stopping  for  a  moment 
before  he  lefl  the  room,  he  swore  a  deep  and  deliberate  oath  to  be  the 
death  of  Delaney  if  eyer  his  sister  demeaned  herself  by  tliinking  of  him. 

Eveleen  knew  well  what  thinking  of  him  meant;  she  knew  she  was 
thinking  of  him  just  in  the  way  her  brother  wanted  her  not  to  think ; 
the  dish  she  held  fell  from  her  hands  on  the  floor,  and  he,  looking  at  her 
white  face,  added  as  an  additional  warning,  a  fresh  asseveration  to  his 
horrid  vow,  and  set  oS  to  the  next  market  town,  where  he  intended  to 
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8tay  that  night.  An  hour  or  ro  afterwards  Eveleen  Tvalked  out  to  a  hazel 
I  •  grove  near  the  house,  leaving  her  fatlier  asleep  in  his  large  chair.  It  was 
a  shady,  pleasant  place;  the  boughs  formed  a  canopy  over  tangled  brush- 
wood, "wild-flowcrs,  and  short  nhiny  grass.  There  the  young  folks  of  the 
neighbourliood  often  met ;  but  the  hour  was  too  early  for  such  meetings, 
and  the  girl's  heart  was  too  heavy  for  their  mirth. 

For  the  first  time  in  lier  young  life  the  heart  of  Evclecn  O'Connor  was 
heavy;  full  to  oppre?^sion  with  an  undefined  sadness:  the  shadow  of  a 
coming  sorrow  was  upon  her.  Slie  raised  her  arm  to  pull  down  a  branch 
of  hazel  nuts,  unconscious  that  she  did  so,  for  she  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  unlike  nut-gathering:  yet  still  she  tried  and  tried  again  to 
lower  the  bouHi  that  was  too  strom?  for  her.  An  arm  was  stretched  over 
her  head  ;  tlie  bough  was  swept  down  almost  to  the  grotmd.  Her  head 
was  then  turned,  and  lier  ])lack  tearful  eyea  fell  before  the  bright  and 
honest  ones  that  laughingly  met  them. 

Tears  in  those  of  the  gay  and  admired  Evcloen  no  one  remembered 
to  have  seen  ;  and  the  answer — "  Not  much,  Jem  " — made  to  Delaney'a 
anxious  inquir}''  as  to  what  had  happened,  did  not  satisfy  the  inquirer. 
The  truth  was  soon  found  out,  and  tlie  cause  of  the  unusual  tears  dis- 
covered. Thus,  as  a  few  words  oAen  k'ad  to  a  great  many,  the  three 
already  quoted  led  finally  to  a  declaration  from  Jem  Delaney  tluit  Eveleen 
O'Connor  might  indeed  get  a  richer  husband,  but  none  that  could  love 
her  better;  and  these  words,  again,  led  to  the  declaratiou  on  her  part  that 
she  would  take  no  other  husband  than  poor  Jem. 

Eveleen's  love  was  not  misplaced,  barring — as  the  Irish  say — the  fact 
that  it  was  ccoitrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  family ;  but  her  brother  had  no 
light  to  oppose  it,  and  her  father  was  only  guided  by  him,  Dclaney  was 
a  yoang  man  of  whom  every  one  spoke  well ;  every  one  but  Rory 
0'C!onnor  would  say  he  was  a  clever,  proper  boy,  which  meant  a  well- 
gro^vn,  handsome  unmarried  man.  He  was  true-hearted,  intelligent,  and 
good.  All  the  objections  even  Rory  could  entertain  against  him  were 
lliree — ^he  was  come  of  nobody,  he  had  no  money,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
favourite  than  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  the  heir  of  a 
little  sum  of  money  in  the  county  hank. 

Neither  Eveleen  nor  her  loTcr  were  much  given  to  consideration  or 
exhortation;  caution  and  reserve  are  not  Irish  qualities,  and  certainly 
appear  very  disagreeably  in  an  Irish  character.  Our  story  might  have 
been  a  different  one,  or  rather  might  not  have  had  an  existence,  if  they 
had  formed  any  part  of  those  of  the  young  couple  who  passionately  and 
hastily  arranged  their  destiny  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hazel  grove. 

Not  many  hours  afterwards  Eveleen  was  some  miles  distant  from  her 
Borne;  they  were  both  in  Sunday  dress,  and  quite  ready  for  the  priest,  who 
was  the  brid^gioom^s  relation,  to  make  them  one  for  life. 

If  there  are  no  people  who  more  naturally  act  on  what  is  termed  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  there  are  also  none  who,  in  general,  more  keenly 
and  deeply  suffer  the  penalty  that  often  arises  from  allowing  feeling  to 
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conquer  judgment  ETeleea  0*Connor  was  posfeated  of  all  ihe  hetukf  . 
paidonatey  yet  Tariable  Mi^ga  of  her  oonntrj.  No  aooner  waa  the  atep 
taken  which  her  brother  had  ao  terribly  denounced,  than  a  dread  of  its 
leanlts  to  him  die  ao  tmljlored  aeiaed  npon  her  heart,  and  eanaed  her  to 
implore  him  not  to  return  home  with  her  aa  ihcj  had  orlginallj  agreed 
ahonld  be  the  ease.  The  loving  bridegroom  readily  yielded  to  anch  a 
aoMcitationi  and  inatead  of  taking  her  bade  ta  aoon  aa  the  ceremony  waa 
pecftnned,  and  aaking  foigiTeneaa  for  a  mn-awaj  marriage,  he  bfooght 
the  trembling  bride  to  an  dd  hooae  on  the  hill  aide^  of  whidi  he  kept  Uie 
kcj,  while  the  ownen^  who  aomethnea  woriBed  with  himi  were  on  what  is 
called  the  tramp.** 

It  waa  a  miaerable  sort  of  place  in  which  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  a 
Tonng,  handsome,  and  hitherto  happy  couple.  But  lore  was  there,  and 
the  gloom  of  inward  fear  or  outward  wretchedness  was  brightened  when 
Eveleen  looked  on  the  happy,  joyfiilly  smiling  husband,  who  built  up  a 
pile  of  turf  on  the  wide,  gratc]c.s,s  lu  artli,  placed  her  in  an  old  chair  beside 
it,  and  declared  himsell'  to  be  as  hap]^y  a.s  a  king. 

"  It  is  a  poor  place  to  bring  you  to,  niavourneen,"  he  said,  "but  sure 
with  the  morning's  light  we  will  be  off,  and  it's  myself  will  be  proud  to 
take  you  back  in  honour  and  happiness  to  the  people  that  owned  you.** 

Eveleen  shivered — not  at  the  thought  of  remaininc,  but  of  going  :  to 
stay  in  that  poor  house  with  Jem  Delaney  was  all  she  wished  :  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  be  a  blank ;  within  those  four  clay  walls  was  all 
to  which  her  heart  clung  now  in  its  wild  and  passionate  devotion ;  and 
she  shivered,  not  at  the  thought  of  remaining  days,  months,  years  with 
him  in  such  an  abode  as  that,  but  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  it  to  expose 
him  to  her  brotlier's  fury.  Still,  when  nlie  met  his  beaming  eyes,  and 
looked  at  his  honest  face,  she  smiled,  and  got  over  her  fears  and  helped 
him  to  spread  on  the  bare  table  the  provisions  he  had  carefully  brought, 
and  they  made  their  marriage  feast  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  turf,  and 
tasted,  it  may  be  believed,  all  the  sweetoeas  that  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where 
love  is,  can  be  supposed  to  yield. 

The  morning's  light,  however,  did  not  find  them  at  all  more  ready  to 
take  their  departure.  Eveleen  trembled  even  more  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Kory  O'Connor,  and  used  that  tender  yet  impassioned  persuasive- 
ness which  Irishwomen  can  employ,  as  well,  at  least,  as  any  others,  to 
induce  her  husband  to  remain  where  he  was.  The  light  of  her  eyes,  the 
pulse  of  her  heart,  and  whatever  else  Jem  Delaney  was  to  her,  did  not, 
indeed,  require  bo  much  tender  entreaty.  lie  really  did  not  feel  in  any 
haste  to  encounter  **  dark  Rory,"  but  still,  when  he  laid  her  head  on  his 
breast  and  soothed  her  like  a  child,  he  would  say,  Hush,  mavoumeea 
astore,  huah  1  and  never  fear  that  any  one  can  harm  us  now.  No,  ma 
colleen,  you  are  my  own  now  ;  and  since  I  have  you  aaie  £017  may  keep 
the  money,  and  leaTC  me  all  I  wanted,  and  tbat*a  yonr  own  ael(  acuahla 
machree.'* 

Yet  the  wedded  lovers  stayed  all  that  day  in  the  old  home.  The  rain 
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iell,  and  Eveleen  was  glad  to  see  it :  the  wind  swept  down  the  hill,  and 
she  started  and  trembled  each  time  it  shook  the  crazy  door.  Jem  Delanej 
piled  the  turf  on  the  hearth,  drew  out  the  white  ashes  and  told  their 
^urtonei  in  them.  Evening  was  drawing  on;  the  day  had  been  dark  and 
dreary,  and  the  light  without  the  home  was  fiiding  away :  the  blaze  of 
the  turf  danced  in  the  small  window>pane,  the  young  couple  forgot  their 
eare^  aouling  at  each  other,  while  the  husband,  with  a  piece  of  old  iron 
drawing  out  the  turf  ashes  on  the  hearth,  told  the  most  wonderful  fortunes 
be  oonld  invent  for  himself  his  wife,  and  perhaps  for  a  generation  yet  to 
oome.  Eveleen  had  nearly  upset  the  rickety  stool  he  sat  on  by  a  vigoroua 
pnab,  intended  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  piedictionfli  when  she  grasped 
the  arm  she  had  pnahed  away,  with  the  utterance  of  the  Irish  word, 
"Wbiair*  All  her  warm  young  blood  left  the  glowing  oheek,  and 
lan  curdling  to  the  heart.  A  heavy  trampling  step  was  heard  coming 
qnickly  on  before  the  lonely  bouse:  a  abadow  fell  over  them  as  a  figure 
paawd  the  ligbted-up  window :  a  baslj  Uow  drove  in  the  balf-abattered 
door. 

Ddaney  threw  blmaelf  bdbm  bis  bride^  believing  tbe  otgeet  was  to 
take  ber  from  Mm.  Heoriedoaty  ^'Sbelsmy  wife!  we  were  married  1** 

Tbey  were  tbe  last  words  be  ever  spoke;  a  shot  fired  by  bis  wife's 
brother  bad  bim  dead  at  ber  feet  Boiy  0*CSonnor  dropped  the  mnidcel 
firom  bis  band,  lifted  np  the  girl,  who  lay  almost  as  lifeless  on  tbe  bleeding 
body  of  ber  bnsband  of  a  day,  and,  eanying  ber  ont^  placed  ber  on  the 
car  that  waited  fer  them  and  Inonght  ber  back  to  ber  &ther*s  bonse. 

Tbe  dronmstances  we  relate  are  not  so  strange  in  reality  as  tbey  • 
appear  when  read  in  a  stoiy :  many  a  wilder  cne^  boweveri  has  often  beat 
known  in  Ibe  country  of  poor  Sveleen  O'Connor. 

With  tbe  recklessness  so  often  remarksble  in  persons  who  have  just 
feifetted  their  lives  to  the  law,  dark  Boiy  not  only  returned  to  bis  home 
after  fliis  ddiberste  murder,  but,  apparently  satisfied  witb  tbe  vengeance 
be  bad  taken,  waa  insensible  to  tbe  pensl^  be  bad  incurred.  It  was  only 
when  be  was  wsmed  that  the  poAis  were  out"  that  be  b^gan  to  think 
about  it,  and  be  was  tsken  prisoner  before  be  attempted  flight. 

At  the  inquest  on  tbe  unfortunate  Jem  Ddaney,  his  wife's  brolber 
was  cbsxged  witb  tbe  murder.  Tbe  prisoner  maintained  tbe  same 
surly,  repulsive  pride  and  stubbornness  that  bad  earned  fer  kim  tbe 
appclhitionof  "daA." 

This  apparent  indifference  only  at  one  moment  gave  way.  At  that 
moment  bis  dark  eyes  flashed  a  vivid  light ;  he  elencbed  bis  bands;  bis 
limbs  shook,  not  with  fear,  but  with  passion.  His  sister,  the  wretched 
young  widow,  a  wife  for  lees  than  twenty-four  hours,  was  brought  in  as 
a  witness.  That  she  would  be  an  incompetent  one  was  almost  evident 
She  was  deadly  pale,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep  red  spot  high  up  on 
one  check,  that  burned  as  if  with  hectic  fever.  At  the  first  question  put  to 
her,  the  large,  dark,  and  once  saucy  eyes  that  had  stolen  poor  Jem  Delaney*s 
heart  away,  wandered,  with  a  helpless,  pitiable  expression,  from  face  to 
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f:ice,  till  (hoy  refuted  for  a  spcond  on  that  of  the  prisoneTi  when  a  flhirer 
shook  her  "Nvliole  frame,  but  lier  lips  were  silent. 

Seeing  her  state  Ix  th  of  bodily  nnd  mental  illness,  it  was  resolved  to 
put  to  her  only  one  leading  and  decisive  question.  So  thoy  siid — "  You 
were  at  BuUymaek  on  the  evening  of  the  murder.  Who  fired  the  shot 
that  killed  James  Delanej  T  " 

"  Who  killed  James  Delaney?  **  said  the  unhappy  girl,  aa  If  rcpeatbg 
the  words  to  herself.  **Who  killed  James  Belancy?*'  she  reiterated 
more  slowly,  and  looking  round  to  the  coroner  and  jury,  and  all  before 
her,  as  if  making  the  inquiry  herself;  then  bringing  round  those  wander- 
ing eyes  to  the  prisoner  scowling  at  her,  she  repeated  them  once  more^ 
and  stretching  out  her  arms  towarda  him,  she  cried  with  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  '*Who7  Ohl  Bory,  Rory— you  killed  James  Delaney!*' 
She  dropped  down  while  that  ciy  yet  made  the  ears  that  heard  it  to 
tingle,  and,  unconscious  of  what  she  had  done,  ahe  was  carried  back  to 
her  father's  house. 

And  there  she  lay,  and  knew  nothing  more.  The  words  she  had 
repeated  seemed  to  have  set  fire  to  her  brain ;  and  yet,  while  she  lay  raving 
on  her  bed,  her  ravings  were  not  of  the  fiightful  scenes'  in  which  she  had 
lately  been.  No;  as  the  prisoner  in  hu  horrid  dungeon  might  recall 
the  vision  of  green  fields,  and  flowing  streams,  and  freshening  breezes^ 
so  her  mind  wandered  back  to  careless,  happy  times,  and  her  rambling 
talk  was  either  of  her  childhood's  happy  hours,  or  of  the  days  of  her 
maturer  vani^,  of  new  dresses  and  slighted  lovers,  of  dances  and  merri- 
ment, and  all  that  was  fiurthest  removed  firom  the  fearful  reality  of  the 
present  time. 

Persona  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  gone  through  the  delirium  of 
fever,  induced  by  some  mental  shock  or  violent  agitation,  may  recollect, 
as  the  writer  of  this  story  does,  the  peculiar  sensation  of  gradually 
awakening,  as  it  were,  to  the  recovered  power  of  inception,  to  a  feeble 
sense  of  existence,  when  l2ie  mind  only  seemed  to  be  dowly  awakening, 
and  the  pains  or  languor  of  the  body  were  as  yet  unlelt  Such  a  state 
might  almost  appear  to  resemble  what  Ave  may  fancy  an  arising  from  the 
dead  to  be.  There  is  a  faint  stirring  again  to  life,  a  wondering,  an 
oblivion  of  what  we  are,  or  where  we  are. 

It  was  the  evening  hour,  and  the  season  ■was  ihc  cn*\  of  antiiinn,  wlicn 
Evelecn  lay  in  that  state  of  semi-consciousness.  All  was  deep  quietness; 
the  mouinlul  song  of  tlie  robin,  "  Tlie  last  lone  songster  of  the  fading 
year,"  perched  on  the  topmost  bougli  of  the  brown-leafed  tree  outside 
her  window,  was  tlio  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness,  and  its  song 
was  in  unison  witli  tiie  gathering  twiliglit  and  melancholy  stillness  of 
the  house. 

The  girl,  who  had  not  yet  lived  for  nineteen  years,  had  snfTercd  long 
and  fearfully  ;  she  lay  scarcely  restored  to  reason,  and  incapable  of  exert- 
ing its  powers.  Her  long  black  hair  hung  neglected  over  the  bed  ;  the 
once  bright  eyes  were  only  partly  open;  but  gradually  they  moved 
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inqmringljr  around  the  room,  till  they  rested  on  tbe  figure  of  her  father. 
The  old  man  sat  on  the  family  cheat,**  once  an  invariable  article  in  an 
Irish  ftrmer'a  house,  containing  the  &mily  irardrobes  of,  perhaps,  two  or 
ihree  generaUons.  On  the  chest  from  which  his  faTourite  child  used  to 
array  herself  in  holiday  finery,  Brian  0*Connor  sat  sunk  in  gloom.  His 
once  easy,  good-natored  &ce  ma  marked  wlA  lines  of  care  and  grief ; 
the  long  frieze  coat  hnng  loose  from  his  ahouldem,  his  hand  was  plunged 
within  the  open  waistcoat,  and  his  grey  hair  hung  down  on  the  breast 
oyer  which  his  head  waa  bowed.  He  was  changed,  much  ohangeJ,  poor 
man  I  All  trouble  seems  sometimes  to  fall  at  once  on  those  who  have 
known  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Brian  had  rarely  known  trouble,  except 
when  some  refiractory  pcdngoguc  disputed  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
his  line  of  descent  from  what  he  called  "  the  ancient  ould  kings  of  Ireland, 
who  were  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne ;  **  nor  had  a  care 
ever  marked  a  line  on  his  brow,  except  when,  afVer  a  long  argument  on 
the  point,  he  f^t  unable  to  oonvinoe  an  antagonist  that  the  Irish  sceptre 
must  one  day  revert  to  that  ancient  Hne,  and  Dublin  Caatle  be  once  more 
the  palace  of  the  O*0onnor  race,  as  it  had  been  before  Heniy  II.  brought 
over  his  Saxons  to  ruin  the  land. 

Poor  Brian  was  not  now  perplexing  himself  with  any  historical  diffi- 
culties or  specnlationa.  He  waa  changed,  good  man  I  a  short  time  had 
wrought  the  change  of  years.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  figure  bent,  his 
eyes  dull  and  glassy.  Eveleen  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  recall  some 
recollection  of  the  past — ^to  recollect  bow  she  had  come  to  be  as  she  was 
^and  why  her  &ther  sat  thus  miserably  in  her  sick  room.  This  she  did 
feebly,  and  for  a  moment  remained  silent.  He  raised  his  cjcs  and  met 
hers.    Then  she  said,  "  Father  I  *' 

It  wag  the  first  rational  word  she  had  uttered.  At  another  moment  it 
would  have  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  for  he  was  a  tender  father,  and  it 
is  sweet,  when  the  voice  that  was  as  music  to  our  ear  has  been  only  heard 
to  utter  the  iucohcrcnt  ravings  of  delirium,  to  catch  the  first  soft  whisper 
of  affection,  to  lu  ur  e  ven  the  simplest  word  that  indicates  returning  reason. 
But  if  pity  for  liia  cliild  w;is  then  in  poor  Brian's  breast,  there  was  also 
grief  and  shame — corroding  grief,  and  bitter  burning  shame,  which  she 
had  caused  ;  and  they  -were  not  more  hghtly  borne  because  brought  upon 
him  by  one  who  had  been  tlie  pride  of  his  lieart.  No  hand  can  wound 
dee]ily  save  that  of  one  wc  love  :  no  reproach  fester  in  the  heart  like  that 
of  a  friend. 

Eveleen  repeated  the  word  "  Father!'* 

*'0h,  then,  you  miserable  girl,  is  it  coming  to  your  sonscs  you  arc, 
this  day  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  ?  and  wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  if 
you  had  lost  them  entirely  ;  and  well  for  me  and  for  those  that  are  gone 
if  you  never  had  had  them.  And  is  it  coming  to  yourself  you  are 
this  day,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  when  you  have  brought  your 
only  brother  to  the  gallows  ?  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born,  or  lived  to  see 
this  day  1 " 
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Thus  he  mn  on,  never  looking  to  see  the  effect  his  words  were  taking 
on  the  still  unrecovered  girl. 

Eveleen  was  now  sitting  up  erect  in  her  bed,  staring  at  him  with  wild 
and  wide  open  eyes.  He  had  kept  alone  in  his  sorrow  and  disgrace,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  pour  out  some  part  of  the  grief  that  devoured  him.  lie 
broke  into  a  long  passionate  cry,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands^  swaj- 
ing  hin  figure  back  and  forward  in  the  energy  of  his  anguish. 

"  Oh,  £ory  I  my  son  Rory  I  you  that  were  my  pride,  and  should  have 
oonM  after  me  1  did  I  ever  think  Td  see  the  dark  day  when  yoa'd  die  on 
the  gallows — ^when  your  own  sister  would  take  your  life  on  iooount  of  her 
low-bom  lover?  Oh,  Jem  Delaney  !  Jem  Delaney  1  what  have  70a  brought 
on  US  all  this  day  !  Rory's  life  lias  gone  for  having  taken  yours. '  Yon 
are  dead,  and  Boiy'a  dead ;  and  aha  that  broqght  it  on  na  all  is  lying 
there.*' 

He  might  have  gone  on  longer;  Eveleen  seemed  altogether  changed. 
She  no  longer  stared  wildly  at  him,  she  looked  quite  calm.  Her  aspect 
alamed  him  when  he  did  remark  it.  He  spoke  to  her  at  first  gently, 
then  affectionately,  entreatingly,  imploringly :  she  looked  in  his  &ce  with 
a  sort  of  tender  sadness,  bnt  she  seemed  to  search  for  something  she  conld 
not  see,  and  only  asked  about  it  by  a  look  that  pierced  bis  heart.  She 
never  uttered  a  word.  Worlds,  if  they  had  been  in  his  possession,  mi^ 
Brian  have  given  to  hear  again  that  one  word — Father— lo  faintly  nttered, 
no  nnr^gurded  when  it  was  heard.  * 

It  was  never  qioken  again:  from  that  moment  Eveleen  spoke  no  more. 
The  frig^tftil  images  he  had  bionght  before  her  mind  had  a  rather  singular 
effect  on  a  scarcely  settled  brain :  from  that  hour  die  remained  juat  aa  ahe 
was  when  I  saw  her  at  the  oountiy  inn :  not  mad,  but,  aa  the  waiter  said, 
"  not  right  in  herself.*'  Perfectly  harmless,  gentle,  quiet,  aubmianve^  and 
silent.  The  only  way  her  voice  was  ever  heard  waa  in  auigiqg  a  wild 
Irish  air,  somethmg  like  the  more  plaintive  tones  of  the  Irish  cry  when 
heard  at  a  distance.  She  assiduoualy  attended  her  Either,  seemed  to 
understand  his  looks  better  than  his  wends ;  sat  with  dark  melancholy  eyes 
ftstened  on  his  care-worn  ftce,  and  would  rise  and  get  what  he  wanted 
without  his  asking  ftr  it  She  followed  all  his  movements;  got  up  when 
he  rose,  sat  down  when  he  sat,  and  went  after  him  when  he  went  out- 
like  some  pet  animal  following  its  owner.  The  poor  lather  felt  his  punish- 
ment waa  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  He  thought  he  must  be  a  sinner 
above  all  sinners  because  he  suffered  such  thmgs.  In  hii  prosperity  he 
thought  he  had  few  sins  on  his  conscience :  he  attended  to  his  religion, 
paid  the  priest  all  his  dues,  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  did  wrong  to  no 
one.  Now,  in  his  adversi^,  he  was  of  those  who  write  bitter  things 
against  themselves.  He  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  did  nothing ;  let  his  farm  go 
to  nun;  and  sought  to  atone  by  humility  ibr  the  pride  that  had  yielded  to 
him  such  deadly  fruit  After  many  penances^  he  at  last  made  a  vow  of 
voluntary  poverty ;  gave  the  small  store  of  money  that  remained  to  him 
for  religious  and  charitable  uses,  and,  attended  by  his  unhappy  child,  went 
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ibrth  lifeenllj  to  be  a  pilgrim  and  itmnger  on  Uiis  Mrtib,  wishing  only  to 
arriye  at  the  ottj  where  the  inhabitants  go  no  more  ool— ^'  the  dtjr  that 
hath  foimdations ;  whoee  maker  and  builder  is  God." 

Poor  old  man  1  He  m^  have  miataken  the  road  thither.  £k»ie  maj 
think  he  took  a  ronndabont  one :  certainly  he  choae  one  rnndh  more  hard 
and  thomj  than  other  people  take  who  are  mnch  move  tare  in  their  own 
minda  of  coming  in  right  at  h»t  We  know  not  how  that  may  be.  Per- 
hapabj  Uie  aide  of  tlie  faroken-hewted  old  man  and  hia  imitten  diild  may 
hayeiralked  the  Man  of  Sorrows — the  SaTionr  of  all  who  aedc  Him :  who 
draweth  nigh  to  them  that  are  of  a  hnmble  hearti  and  aaveth  each  as  are 
of  a  contrite  i^t. 

The  pilgrim  wandered  with  his  qniel  child,  pnying  ibr  heri  peihapsi 
far  more  than  ftr  himself;  teoeiving  ibod  ibr  both  and  ahelter  when  they 
wanted  them ;  asking  a  blesnqg  for  the  girers ;  making  the  sign  of  the 
erossy  and  porsaing  his  way  nntil  hia  hoar  came,  when,  having,  as  his 
oountiy  peo^  beUered,  "made  hia  sonl,**  his  wom-ont  body  was  Ibnnd  aa 
if  asleep  by  the  roadside^  his  daughter  seated  qnietly  beside  it  watdiing 
it  like  a  fidthftd  dog^  nather  eiyiqg  nor  lamenting;  bnt  calm  as  if— as  the 
waiter  had  ssid— she  were  watching  an  in&nt  deeping  in  its  eradle. 

They  took  the  old  pilgrim,  idiooe  pilgrimage  had  ended,  and  laid  him 
in  an  andent  bniying-groond,  to  which  the  ivied  nuns  of  a  very  old 
dinrch  gare  a  pecnliar  sancti^;  for  that  chnrdi,  they  said,  had  been 
destroyed  by  GromweU,  and  mi|^t,  the  people  bdiered,  have  witnessed 
their  own  wonhip  in  the  daya  of  poor  Bnan  O'Connor'a  ancestop^the 
renowned  and  nnlbrtonate  king  of  a  renowned  and  nnibrtmiate  land." 

And  die  once  handaome  Brdeen,  the  wilM  and  g»y,  remained  as  I  had 
seen  her.  She  wonM  dt  beside  the  wooden  cross  thai  marked  her  fiither's 
grave^  and  sometimes  hang  on  it  a  cnriondy  out  paper  wreath,  or  a  bnndi 
of  wild-flowers;  but  if  die  prayed,  it  was  in  her  secret  heart  done^  for 
her  lips  were  ever  dlent 

Sndi  is  the  sad  stoiy  of  Evdeen  0*Gonnor,  of  iriiom  my  wdter 
said,  **  Sore  God  takes  care  of  her,  when  He  took  away  the  ereatare*s 
reason.** 
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All  professions  have  their  pleasures  and  their  pains;  and  the  artistic 
temperament,  by  reason  of  its  excessive  sensitiveness,  is  peculiarly 
organized  for  pain.  But  althouirh  long  familiarity  with  the  dramatic  art 
has  made  me  conversant  with  the  minor  miseries  incidental  to  it,  I  never 
thoroughly  realized  to  myself  how  much  more  the  dramatist  had  to 
sufier  than  poets  and  novelist-*,  until  the  other  day,  when,  in  a  con- 
yersation  on  the  delight  which  asx  orator  must  feel  la  swaying  au  audiencCi 
■ome  one  observed 

"A  friend  of  mine  says  ho  can  conceive  nothing  equal  to  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  dramatic  author,    lie  gets  the  applause  ^JtuVi  doirn.^* 

"Whoever  said  that,"  I  answered,  laughing,  was  assuredly  not  a 
di'amatist.    lie  spoke  from  tlio  outside.'* 

"  That's  true.  Still  he  knows  dramatists  ;  and  any  one  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  applause  being  instantaneous  and  concentrated,  instead 
of  dribbling  in  at  slow  intervals.  Moreover,  the  praise  of  a  novel  or  a  poem 
is  given  to  the  work  as  a  wholo  ;  only  a  few  of  its  details  are  noticed,  aod 
the  author  generally  finds  that  the  critics  p.oss  over  his  best  things." 

**  Yes,  yes — we  all  know  that.  As  a  wit  once  said,  the  only  criticism 
to  satisfy  an  author  is  unqualified  praise  and  all  e.xtracted  I  " 

Well,  the  dramatist  has  *  all  extracted.'  Eyery  passage  tells ;  every 
angle  good  thing  gains  applause." 

"  I  admit  that  an  author's  self-love  is  more  energetically  stimulated 
by  the  volleying  plaudits  of  a  delighted  pit,  than  by  the  scattered  and  not 
over-intelligent  praises  of  critics,  or  the  vagae  warmth  of  congratulations 
from  acquaintances.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  a  column  of  commonplaces, 
even  when  eulogistic,  or  to  hear  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  declare 
they  have  been  *  delighted '  with  your  charming  work,  and  another  thing 
to  hear  every  good  speech  welcomed  by  the  bravos  or  the  laughter  of  a 
full  house.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  a  note  from  your  publisher  announcing 
that  the  edition  will  soon  be  run  out,  and  a  s(  cond  must  be  thought  of ; 
another  thing  to  have  the  *  pit  rise  at  you.'  But  this  excess  of  triumph 
is  dearly  purchased.  The  dramatist  has  to  endure  what  the  poet  or  die 
novelist  is  happily  shielded  from." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  pleasure  preponderates.  If  the 
applause  did  not  repay  the  author  for  his  tribulations,  the  drama  would 
be  deserted ;  whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  a  man  who  has  once  had  the 
applause  ringing  in  his  ears,  is  eager  to  try  ibr  it  again  and  again.*' 

''Don't  lay  too  much  stress  on  that.  Men  who  have  never  been 
applauded,  and  never  will  be — men  who  have  been  foiled  In  all  their 
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effbrta  to  get  their  worlu  put  on  the  stage,  are  fonnd  dauntlesslybeai^gixig 
the  theatre,  la  &ct,  there  is  a  fiueination  about  the  drama  which  no  amotmt 
of  iailure^  no  amount  of  irritation,  can  destroy.  I  remember  one  case  of  an 
author,  now  dead,  who  had  wasted  his  energies  and  his  fortune  in  the 
hopeless  efibrt  to  gain  dramatic  success.  He  published  tragedy  after 
tragedy  which  no  manager  was  misguided  enough  to  accept  He  engaged 
a  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  producing  his  works^  one  of  which  was  indeed 
performed  amidst  yellB  of  knghter,  at  the  cost  of  his  remaining  fortune ; 
and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  miserable  garret  writing  plays, 
calm  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
lire  in  a  garret  and  write  plaj  s,  than  live  in  prosperity  excluded  from  the 
drama.   This  is  an  extreme  case;  but  it  indicates  the  iascination.** 

Are  you  not  supporting  the  very  proposition  you  began  by-  con- 
tradictiug?** 

Not  at  all.  I  never  denied  the  attraction  whieh  draws  men  of  poetic 
sensibility,  and  men  of  irritable  ambition,  to  the  stage  ;  especially  when 
they  are  innocent  of  all  the  vexations  which  throng  the  avenues.  I 
simply  affirmed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  estimate  the  career  of  a  dramatist 
from  the  superficial  view  of  its  one  compensating  pleasure.  Admitting 
the  fact  that  the  applause  is  greater,  more  concentrated,  heartier,  I  add 
that  it  is  purchased  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  anxiety,  irritiition,  and 
difgust ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  even  on  the  very  night  of  triumpli, 
we  over-estimate  the  pleasure.  TVe  have  seen  nothing  of  what  preceded 
the  victory ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  very  moment 
of  success." 

"  That  is  true  of  all  authorship.  The  poet's  crown  may  be  splendid, 
but,  as  the  Pope  said,      hriUe^  mais  brule.** 

*'  It  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  dramatic  authorship,  even  when  Ruccessful. 
Consider  for  a  moment.  You  have  written  your  play — I  speak,  of  course, 
of  a  real  work  of  art,  not  a  thing  patched  up  from  a  novel,  or  translated 
from  the  French,  but  a  serious  effort  at  tragedy  or  comedy.  If  you  have 
written  it  in  ignorance  of  the  stage,  or  witliout  thought  of  its  being  per- 
formed, the  pleasures  of  composition  are  indeed  unalloyed;  but  then  the 
chances  of  its  being  represented  are  proportionately  lessened,  and  tho 
certainty  of  your  vexation  increased.  If  you  already  know  tlie  stage  and 
its  requirements,  then  the  exquisite  delight  in  dramatic  composition  will 
be  thwarted  by  having  to  sacrifice  your  cherished  intentions  to  the 
inexorable  demands  of  actors  and  managers.  You  must  mould  your 
work  not  according  to  your  conceptions  of  art  and  nature,  but  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  actors,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  stage." 

""Well,  I  don't  sec  much  hardship  in  this;  nothing,  at  least,  that  may 
not  be  matched  among  the  vexations  of  other  forms  of  art." 

If  you  were  a  dramatist  you  would  not  speak  in  that  way.  But  let  it 
pass.  Suppose  your  play  written,  and  sent  in.  Unless  you  are  already 
known  ns  a  successful  writer,  your  manuscript  is  deposited  with  scores  of 
rivals,  the  very  sight  of  the  mass  causing  the  manager  to  feel  uncomfort* 
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able,  knowing,  as  He  does,  that  tihero  will  be  acarcely  one  piee«  ni  a  Irandied 
which  is  not  either  utterly  absurd,  or  wholly  impractiwble.  Toa  cannot 
possess  yourself  of  the  idea  that  the  manager  haa  not  plenty  of  time  to 
look  at  your  piece ;  nor  dispossess  yourself  of  the  idea  that  if  he  would 
only  look  at  it  he  would  at  once  see  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  certain  to 
be  '  a  hit.'  You  fret  impatiently  at  the  ineyitable  delay.  A  couple  of 
hours  he  miglit  surely  spare  for  your  chef-d'asuvref  Yet  these  hours, 
wliich  to  you  seem  so  easily  spared,  are  claimed  by  scores  of  rivals. 
Meanwhile  he  has  quite  other  things  to  occupy  him.  Your  piece  slumbers 
with  the  others.  You  write,  and  get  no  answer,  or  are  informed  that 
your  piece  will  be  read  and  considered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  season 
passes,  and  you  get  no  reply.  Indignant,  you  withdraw  your  piece,  and 
present  it  to  a  rival  theatre — with  similar  results." 

**  I  don't  deny  that  such  things  occur;  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  it  is  only  the  mediocre  or  impracticable  works — plays  or  novels — 
which  ever  suffer  from  neglect.  There  is  a  wide-spread  notion  that 
managers  and  publishers  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  look  at  the  work 
of  an  unknown  author  ;  and  I  am  constantly  appealed  to  *  to  use  my  in- 
fluence ' — as  if  publishers  were  mysteriously  opposed  to  their  own 
interest,  and  had  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  work  which  will  bring  them 
profit  !  as  if  publishers  and  managers  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  only  too 
anxious  to  secure  any  work  having  the  least  promise  1  But  the  fact  is, 
such  heaps  of  trash  arc  offered,  and  very  properly  declined — while  every 
work  is  confidently  believed  by  its  autlior  to  be  certain  of  success — 
that  these  repeated  rejections  encourage  the  idea  of  a  silent  opposition  to 
their  own  interest  on  the  part  of  managers  and  publishers.  It's  all 
nonsense  !  If  my  play  is  a  good  one|  I  shall  not  find  any  diiHculty  in 
getting  it  accepted." 

"  What  you  say  is  undoubtedly  true  of  publishers,  but  I  assure  you 
that  .managers  are  in  general  too  busy  to  find  time  for  reading  many 
pieces." 

Yet  pieces  are  read,  I  suppoae^  aince  they  are  ocramonally  pro- 
duced?" 

True;  only  you  have  little  idea  how  long  an  unknown  author  haa  to 
wait  even  for  a  reading*  I  say  nothing  of  your  feelings  when  the  piece 
has  been  read,  and  is  returned  to  you  with  a  polite  notOi  piaiaiQg  its 
literary  qnaiitiei,  but  intimating  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  company  ;  or 
that  the  manager's  engagementa  leave  him  little  hope  of  producing  it,  and 
therefore,  not  to  stand  in  your  way,  he  begs  to  forward  it  to  yon*  Of 
course  thia  is  mere  varnish.  The  piece  is  a  bad  one — or  the  managier 
thinks  so,  which  ia  the  same  thing.  Your  self-love  will  not  let  you  see 
through  the  excuse ;  and  you  present  the  play  to  another  manager,  to 
imdergo  a  repetition  of  the  delay  and  the  vexation," 

"  All  this  the  unsuccessful  novelist  haa  to  endure.  But  we  are  eon* 
sidering  only  the  successful  writers.  Let  US  suppose  the  play  iaacoepteds 
all  the  difficulties  are  foigotten  then  7  " 
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"  Forgotten ?    It  is  then  that  the  real  tionbleB  begin" 

My  friend  looked  incredulous,  so  I  rehearsed  some  of  the  more  obvioai 
Texationi  which  beset  the  dramatist ;  and  m  the  namtiTe  raiprued  him| 
I  iriU  repeat  it  here  in  fuller  detaiL 

The  dramatist  hem  mik  no  little  Batiifi»tioii  that  his  work  ii  to  be 
produced,  bat  hears  with  no  little  mortification  that  some  alterations  will 
be  necesaaiy.  Alterations!  The  work  which  has  cost  him  ao  mnch 
labour,  so  mnch  audons  thought,  ereiy  exit  and  entrance  having  been 
pondered  with  severe  attention,  every  speech  polished  and  polished  with 
fiwtidions  care,  has  to  be  altoced,  as  if  it  had  been  put  tcf^ther  bj  a 
carpenter.  He  goes  to  his  interview  with  the  mani^ger,  resolved  not  to 
disturb  a  line  of  this  **  work  of  art."  He  is  received  with  gradons  and 
agreeable  conrte^,  is  complimented  wannlj,  bat  is  told  with  firm  friend* 
liness,  moch  like  a  soigeon*s  gentleness,  that  some  of  his  most  original 
and  ebazacteristic  details  are  "  impracticable."  If  he  is  obstinate,  he 
argues  the  point— not  with  the  slightest  saocess.  If  he  is  complying,  be 
sits  in  grim  silence,  while  the  manager's  experience  of  the  ptage  is  brought 
to  enlighten  him;  and  he  learns  that  the  situation  which  he  has  always 
calculated  on  as  thrilling  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ridiculous  on  the 
stsge.  The  word  '*  impracticable  "  is  finely  used;  bat  poets  require  con- 
siderable experience  before  they  learn  to  diistinguish  between  what  is.and 
what  is  not  practicable.  Thus  I  have  known  an  important  situation  made 
to  depend  upon  a  pathetic  soqg  which  tiie  lover  had  to  sing.  In  a  drama 
to  be  read,  tiiere  was  no  difiloulty  in  this ;  the  reader  can  imagine  the 
young  lover  singing  as  easily  as  talking.  In  the  drama  to  be  acted,  there 
ia  this  difficulty  :  the  tragic  actor  is  not  a  Mario  ;  if  he  ev6r&ad  a  vmce^ 
he  has  probably  ranted  it  away  ;  at  any  rate,  the  rare  acoomplidunent  of 
singing  wdl  enough  can  hardly  be,  counted  on.  Thu%  either  the  part 
must  be  played  by  a  singer,  for  the  sake  of  the  song.;  or  the  song  must 
be  cut  out.  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  impractica- 
bilities which  an  inexperienced  author  is  liable  to  fiill  into. 

By  the  time  his  interview  with  the  manager  ia  at  an  end,  it  is 
lucky  if  all  that  tho  author  most  prizes  for  its  originality  has  not  been 
ruthlcs;>ly  condemned;  and  his  piece,  from  being  a  well-considered  work 
of  alt,  is  mutilated  into  commonplace.  What  he  has  sufTered  under  this 
surgery  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  However,  rather  than  be  frustrated 
entirely,  he  sadly  consents  to  alter  his  work,  to  destroy  its  lair  proportions, 
and  to  make  it  "  actable." 

Then  comes  the  reading  in  the  green-room.  Great  moment !  Long- 
wlfhed-for  occasion  !  When  I  used  to  hear  of  an  author  reading  his  piece 
to  the  actors,  it  Rent  an  imaginative  thrill  through  me,  and  I  pictured 
my  delight  should  ever  such  a  moment  of  triumph  be  mine.  When 
the  moment  did  arrive,  it  was  not  at  all  like  my  anticipations.  In 
a  state  of  fluttering  depression  I  reached  the  theatre,  and  found  actors  and 
actresses  standing  about  the  dark  stage.  I  was  presented  to  them,  feeling 
mingled  pleasure  at  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  artists  long 
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admired  on  the  stage,  and  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  their  co-operation  beinj 
cusential  to  niy  bucccss.  How  civil  I  was  to  them  all !  Into  the  clingy 
green-room  we  went,  and  I  was  quickly  seated  at  tlie  table,  my  mouth  dry 
and  my  pulse  throbbing.  Unrolling  tlio  manuscript  with  great  nervous- 
ness, I  cleared  my  voice,  and  began.  Of  course  I  read  detestably  (most 
authors  do,  and  have  no  suspicion  of  the  fact),  and  was  very  anxious  to 
impress  iipon  the  actors  clear  conceptions  of  their  several  parts. 

Those  were  the  days  of  innocence,  whoa  faith  in  art  (especially  in  my 
own)  made  me  imagine  that  actors  and  actresses^  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  play  as  a  work  of  art,  and  not  simply  interested  in  their  parts.  I 
little  suspected  the  truth,  that  according  to  his  part  will  each  actor  jndo-e 
of  the  play.  If  his  character  is  one  which  seems  to  offer  him  opportunities 
of  disphiy  he  will  be  enthusiastic  about  the  drama ;  if  he  has  misgivings 
about  his  part,  he  will  be  despondent  about  the  play;  and  if  he  positively 
dislikes  his  part  he  will  predict  a  fiasco.  And  this  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  amottr  proprc  of  the  actor  is  no  less  engaged  than  that  of  the  dramatist. 
Success  to  him  also  is  the  breath  of  life,  lie  cannot  lielp  viewing  the 
piece  solely  in  relation  to  himself.  It  pains  you  when  first  you  make  the 
discovery  ;  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will  admit  that  it  is  quite  excusable. 
He  is  indilTerent  to  art,  you  think,  and  ought  to  be  interested  in  your 
success.  But  are  not  jou  equally  indiiferent  to  his  6UCCesS|  thinking  only 
of  ^our  own  ? 

As  I  said,  the  reading  began.  At  Crst  all  were  attentive,  expectant.  I 
got  over  my  nervousness,  and  began  to  read  better.  But  very  shortly  I 
became  aware  that  the  actors  were  trying  to  discover  which  parts  were 
intended  for  them  ;  and  having  discovered  this,  their  attention  slackened 
in  all  those  scenes  from  which  they  were  absent.  This  was  a  small 
torture.  In  vain  I  threw  fresh  fervour  into  the  reading;  from  the  corner  . 
of  my  eye  I  perceived  that  while  the  iorers  were  having  their  interview, 
the  villain,  the  heavy  fatheri  the  comic  servant,  and  the  pert  soubrette, 
were  wholly  insensible  to  my  impassioned  dialogue,  quite  wunoyed  by  the 
delicacies  of  style.  If  you  have  ever  read  a  work  of  your  own  to  an  in- 
attentive audience^  you  may  imagine  the  sensations  of  one  who  is  reading 
a  play  to  the  actors  upon  whose  interest  and  co-operation  his  fate  depends, 
and  observes  the  villain^s  eye  wandering  from  the  ceiling  to  his  boots,  the 
comic  servant  intent  upon  the  condition  of  his  finger-nails,  and  the 
BOubrette  scanning  the  bonnet  of  the  leading  actress. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  may  happen,  very  probably  will  happen, 
that  as  the  reading  proceeds  you  become  vaguely  aware  of  a  certain  mute 
opposition  which  is  quite  disheartening.  The  leading  actor  who  was  at 
first  full  of  hope  begins  to  feel  his  part  inefiective,  or  percdves  the  part 
of  his  rival  becoming  too  efifective.  The  principal  actress  finds  herself 
too  long  absent  from  the  scene,  or  present  during  soenes  when  others  make 
long  speeches  to  her,  which  she  has  to  "feed**  with  inteijectioos,  or 
feeble  inquiries.  No  sooner  are  such  discoveries  made  then  yon  read  the 
discontent  in  thdr  fiuies.  Instead  of  radiant  sympathetic  listeners,  the 
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leading  actcr  becomes  gloomy  and  abstracted,  or  fidgets  in  his  seat;  the 
actress  pinches  her  mouth  with  ominous  reserre,  and  keeps  her  e^es 
do^vncast. 

At  last  tins  stage  of  torture  is  over.  You  close  the  manuscript  to  the 
sound  of  (obligatory  applause.  If  the  parts  liavc  interested  several  of  the 
actors,  the  ap[)lausc  is  genuine  and  hearty  ;  for  so  lonu^  as  their  vanity  is 
not  in  d.inger,  actors  are  very  sympathetic,  and  take  a  real  delight  in  any- 
thing admirable.  They  are  a  pleasant  set  of  human  creatures;  and  if 
their  infirmities  sometimes  cause  you  pain,  you  cannot  see  much  of  them 
•without  liking  and  respecting  them.  If  only  one  or  two  have  been  pleased 
with  their  parts,  the  applause  rings  hollow,  and  you  know  the  effect  you 
hare  produced.  Then  the  parts  are  distributed.  Each  actor  receives  in 
silence  a  small  manuscript  containing  the  "  words "  of  the  part  allotted 
to  him.  He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  without  comment,  and  quits  the  room, 
joining  the  other  malcontents  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  porter's  hall,  freely 
caivrassing  the  play,  or  predicting  its  failure.  Somehow  the  author  always 
knows  this:  partly  he  feeUitf  partly  he  divines  it,  and  partly  his  attention 
is  pointed  to  it  by  the  remarks  of  the  actors  who,  being  satisfied  with 
their  parts,  iremain  to  compliment  him  :  they  laughingly  remark  that 
"B.  is  not  over-pleased,"  and  that  "  C.  will  throw  up  his  part." 

You  quit  the  theatre  with  strange  noises  in  your  head,  and  heavy  fore- 
bodings at  your  heart.  Ton  tell  your  wife  all.  That  sympathetic  woman 
stigmatizes  the  conduct  of  the  malcontents  in  terms  of  great  energy;  but 
consoles  herself  and  you  with  the  reflection  that  "  the  piece  will  be  played, 
let  B.  and  C.  like  it  or  dislike  it."  She  may  be  wrong  here.  The  piece 
may  not  be  played,  even  afler  having  been  rdieaned.  In  my  early  days, 
I  remember  getting  a  brief  note  from  a  manager,  requesting  me  to  step 
down  to  the  theatre,  as  be  wished  to  speak  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
comedy.  With  some  uneasiness  I  entered  his  room,  dimly  apprehending 
an  unpleasant  communication.  Judge  of  my  feelings  on  hearing  that  the 
leading  actor  had  thrown  up  his  part  1  To  make  the  misfortune  greater, 
thne  was  no  other  man  ithea  on  the  stage  to  wh<nn  the  part  could  have 
been  entrusted.  I  was  advised  to  call  on  the  recusant,  and  try  my  power 
of  penuasion;  though  I  daresay  the  manager  knew  well  enough  the 
hopelemness  of  the  attempt.  Sii^c  at  heart,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  went, 
was  politely  received,  and  quietly  but  firmly  assured  that  the  part  was 
not  one  the  distinguished  actor  could  consent  to  play.  I  argued  and 
entreated,  m  vain.  There  are  no  laughs  in  the  port,**  was  the  inexorable 
answer. 

<(But,  my  dear  sir,**  I  pleaded,  "it  is  not  mcoitf  to  be  a  part  to 
exdte  laughter  so  much  as  admiration  foot  intellectual  subtiety  and  quiet 
finesse.  It  is  a  sort  of  Talleyrand;  it  is  high  comedy.** 

« Yes^  I  know,  I  know;  monstrous  clever,  and  all  that;  but  without 
laughs  it  is  no  pari.  If  I  were  a  young  man  banning  my  career  I  might 
jump  at  such  a  chance;  as  it  is,  I  reaUy  can't  phiy  it  I  must  hsve 
laughs.** 
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^  What  18  to  be  done  ?   No  one  can  touch  the  part  but  yooraelC** 

"  No  one.   Without  me  the  piece  would  be  damned." 
Soxely  you  will  not,  by  xefiiaal,  prevent  mj  piece  being  played  ? " 
am  very  aony,  reiy ;  but  I  oan*(  play  it^  and  without  me  the  piece 
would  be  damned.** 

Thia  waa  the  constant  r^fhxm,  I  quitted  the  houae,  boiling  with 
indignation.  Such  cruel  ^soiam  1  to  blight  a  young  aathor*s  prospects 
merely  becanae  the  admiration  of  the  audience  for  the  artiat  did  notauffioe 
for  the  vanity  which  ciaTed  the  Tu|gar  applanae  of  lat^hter ! 

Yet,  now  I  look  bade  on  those  days;  I  see  that  my  indignation  waa, 
simply  my  own  egoism  reproaching  him  &r  his.  He  waa  doubly  rig^t^ 
Bight  in  perceiTing  that  tiie  part  was  noi  (me  which  could  be  efl^Mtfre, 
consequently  one  which  -a  fine  actcr  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  play ;  and 
right  in  preferring  his  own  interest  to  mine— as  I  preferred  mine  to  hia. 
If  I  could  have  had  such  dear  ^on  then,  I  should  have  thought  leas 
imworthily  of  him,  and  have  made  less  bad  blood  in  fuming  at  my  own 
mistake.  To  give  the  finishmg  touch  to  thia  anecdote,  I  will  add  thaiVn 
reporting  my  ill  success  to  the  manager,  he  completed  my  despair  by 
addng— if  I  couldn't  alter  the  part  into  one  for  Keeley  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  had  my  piece  been  better  I  diould 
hsnre  escaped  this;  which  la  true.  I  only  mentioned  the  case  aa  an  illua- 
tration  of  the  Tcxationa  to  which  the  drsmatist  is  specially  liable.  When 
the  novelist  has  secured  the  acceptance  of  his  work,  his  initiatory  troubles 
are  at  an  end.  PuUisbers,  to  begin  with,  are  &r  fiom  being  so  trouble- 
some as  mansgers.  Indeed,  after  a  long  ezperienee  of  both,  I  can  con- 
adentiously  say  tliat,  except  in  one  instance,  I  never  met  idth  anything 
but  courtesy,  liberality,  and  ready  attention  firom  publishers,  whereaa  of 
only  one  manager  can  I  say  all  thia.  doubt  the  diief  reaaon  ia  thai 
the  manager  is  so  much  more  hanssed  than  the  publisher,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  anew  play  is  to  him  so  much  greater  a  fill;  than  the  production 
of  a  new  book.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  anitiatoty  trouUea  and 
tions  are  equal  up  to  the  point  of  acceptance  :  at  thia  stage  the  novdist 
is  at  ease;  the  BiS.  goes  to  the  printer,  prooft  Arrive ;  the  book  is  pub* 
lished,  and  speaks  directly  to  the  public,  certain  to  meet  with  the  success 
which  its  adaptation  to  public  taste  can  secure  for  it.  Not  so  with  the 
accepted  drama.  The  serious  difficulties  begin,  as  I  said,  at  rehearsal. 
Unlike  a  book,  a  drama  cannot  directly  epeak  to  the  public ;  it  has  to 
address  audiences  through  the  medium  of  a  representative  art.  Instead  of 
calculable  dements — ^such  as  printer*s  types — it  employs  the  inailculable 
elements — ^human  actors,  mutable,  capricious,  imperfect.  If  I  write  a 
fine  verse,  the  printers  will  set  it  forth  in  types  which  everywhere,  and  at 
all  seasons,  will  airry  that  verse  directly  home  to  the  intelligent  mind; 
but  the  actors  who  are  charged  with  speaking  tliat  verse — publishing  it 
for  me — may  mangle  or  mouth  it,  so  that  tlie  audience  shall  be  moved  to 
laughter  or  contemj)t.  If  the  printer's  proof  is  sent  to  me  witli  imperfec- 
tions I  cau  ea^iily  correct  them }  but  how  can  I  correct  the  actor^s  proofs 
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which  is  niheanal — unlen  I  aiii  dealing  with  •  Jtaj  intelUgent  and 
oomplyiiig  actor?  Now  it  is  mmtomtery  to  my  thai  not  all  aotoia  are 
Terj  intelUgent  and  yery  oompljing.  Erea  when  intelliga^ti  they  are 
human  bdnga,  aalject  to  the  mntaUe  motires  and  caprices  of  men. 
They  have  their  interests  to  attend  to^  and  their  Tanity  to  miigmde  them. 
Behearsal  brings  these  ont  First  let  me  note  that  it  is  only  good  actors 
who  erer  act  atreheacsal;  the  others  gabble  oyer  the  wordS|  and  when  by 
emphasis  or  manner  they  nnmistakeably  betray  some  misapprehenaion  of 
the  part,  they  answer  yonr  objections  with  the  one  inYSiiiUile  Ibimnhi: 
It  will  be  all  right  at  night*'  Ton  hare  horrible  mifigiviogB  that  it  will 
be  all  wrong  at  night ;  bat  what  can  yon  do?  Bad  actora  are  nnteach- 
abl^  incorrigible.  They  will  take  no  hint;  they  resent  adrloe.  I 
remember  once  trying  to  ocnTinoe  an  actor  that  the  whole  effect  of  his 
exit  in  a  pathetic  ntoation  would  be  nuned  nnless  he  spoke  his  few  words 
in  a  faltering  tone  of  sobdned  emotion,  instead  of  **  taking  the  stage  "  and 
ranting  his  fiuewell.  He  haughtily  iniirmed  me  that  he  had  been  on  the 
stage  five-and-twenty  years— and  thaif  of  eouse,  was  an  answer  to  eveiy* 
thiog.  Being  nnaUe  to  persuade  him  that  fioeweU**  was  ne?er  pro* 
nonnced  '^ybrwell**  off  the  stags,  I  was  obliged  to  cat  the  word  oat. 

Among  smsUer  irritations,  yoa  have  to  endare  the  endless  suggestions 
of  the  actors  to  haye  their  parts  altered — aspeech  put  in  fat  them  here,  or 
written  up  "  there.  One  man,  whose  only  qualificatioa  I  ever  ooold 
discover  was  the  "  bend  in  his  back,**  of  which  he  waa  not  a  littb  pioad, 
pestered  me  day  after  day  to  have  some  confidence  in  him.  He  wanted, 
especially,  a  "dying  scene;"  he  was  certain  he  could  produce  a  great 
effect  with  a  death ;  but,  as  the  structure  of  the  piece  required  him  to 
live,  I  could  hardly  confide  in  him  to  that  extent.  This  seemed  a  hardship ; 
he  was  so  sure  of  "bringing  the  house  down"  with  a  good  dying  scene. 
Had  there  been  a  chance  of  its  breaking  his  back,  I  might  have  been 
tempted.  You  are  also  continually  plagued  for  "  exit  speeches.**  No 
actor  willingly  quits  the  scene  without  a  point,  or  something  to  raise  a 
laugh — "  Bomething  to  take  him  off,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  It  matters  not 
how  little  relation  this  speech  may  have  to  the  business  of  the  scene ;  the 
one  imperious  desire  is  for  an  exit  speech.  A  manager  once  dicw  a 
friend  of  mine  aside,  and  with  some  earnestness,  said — 

"  I  wish  you  could  give  B.  an  exit  speech  ia  this  scene;  his  position  in 
the  theatre  demands  it." 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  his  position  in  the  play  doesn*t  admit  of  one.** 

"  Oh,  anything  will  do — ^just  something  to  get  him  off.** 

"  But,  I  ask  you,  what  can  he  say  ?  " 

"ITm!  I  don't  know  Why  not  a  curse?    B.'s  j^iiionin  the 

theatre  demands  a  curse." 

Oh,"  gaid  the  author,  laughing,  "  two  curses  if  you  like.** 
"  The  very  thing  !   B.  would  like  two  curses  !  " 

Another  friend  was  pestered  by  a  comic  servant  for  an  exit  speech  in  a 
scene  where  he  had  to  hurry  off  the  stage — summarily  dismissed  by  his 
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master.  He  was  told  that  the  oecadon  did  not  poesiblj  admit  of  a  speech. 
He  was  silent;  but  ima^e  the  »Qthor^8  feelings  at  night  when  he  saw  the 
actor  toss  np  the  half-crown  he  had  received  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 

scene,  and  exclaim — Welcome,  little  stranger  I" 

In  Victor  Hugo's  memoirs,  just  published,  there  are  seTcral  stories  of 
the  vexations  to  which  he  had  to  submit  during  the  rehearsal  of  his  plays, 

and  those  arc  the  nit)re  illustrative  because  he  was  an  author  of  immense 
reputation.  M  U!e,  Mars,  for  example,  accepted  the  character  of  Dona 
Sol,  in  IFcrnani,  not  because  she  liked  it,  but  because  she  did  not  choose 
that  a  rival  should  play  in  it.  Here  U  a  specimen  of  her  demeanour  at 
rehearsal : — 

"Pardon,  men  ami,"  bhe  would  say  to  Firmin  or  Joanny,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  author." 

The  actor  patised  with  a  nod  of  assGut.  iMdlle.  Bfars  walked  up  to 
the  footlights,  put  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes,  and  althoui^h,  of  course, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  spot  in  the  orchestra  where  Hugo  sat,  pretended  to 
look  for  him. 

"  M.  lingo;  is  he  there?'* 

Hugo  rose — "  Here,  madame." 

"  Ah  I  very  good ;  thanks.... M.  Ilugo,  I  have  to  say  this  TCrso~ 
'  Tool  Mbs  men  Uoa  snperbe  flt  gteCniix.' 

Do  yon  like  that,  M.  Hugo?" 

"  What?" 

"  Vous  ctcs  mon  lion.^^ 

"  I  wrote  it,  madame,  so  I  n.ust  have  thought  it  all  right" 
*'  Then  you  stick  to  your  lion  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  no,  ma^me;  find  me  something  better,  and  I  will  sab- 

stitute  it." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  do  that ;  I  am  not  the  author." 
"  In  that  case,  madame,  let  us  leave  it  as  it  is  written." 

The  fact  is,  it  sounds  so  droll  to  call  Firmin  my  lion." 
"  Tliat  is  bor  nise  you  forget  that  yott  are  Dona  Sol,  and  only  remember 
you  are  ^Idllc.  Mars." 

Well,  since  you  must  have  your  Hon,  no  more  need  be  said.  I  am 
here  to  speak  what  is  Mrritten,  and  my  lion  is  in  the  manuscript.  I  will  say 
my  lion — it  is  all  the  same  to  me.   Gome,  Firmin^ 

'  Yoos  C-tes  men  lion  saperbo  ot  g^a^renz.' " 

On  the  following  day  the  same  scene  recommenced.   She  asked  him 
if  he  had  reflected  on  his  {ton,  and  being  informed  that  no  thought  had 
been  given  to  it,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  dangerous, 
'*  I  don*t  know  what  yon  call  dangerous.** 
I  eall  that  dangerous  which  may  be  hiseed.** 
Madame,  I  never  had  the  pretension  of  not  being  hissed.** 
"  Good;  but  one  must  be  hissed  as  little  as  possible.** 
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Ton  think  ihe  lion  will  be  hissed.  In  that  case  you  will  not  hare 
spoken  it  with  yoor  accustomed  talent.'* 

*«  I  will  do  my  best.  Nerertheless,  I  should  prefer  something  else ;  for 
ommple— ^ 

*  Tons  ^tes  monseignenr  snperbe  et  g^n^ieox/ 

Does  not  monsevjncur  make  out  the  verse  as  well  as  mon  lion?^* 

With  this  diflforcnce  :  mon  lion  is  poetical,  and  nwnscigneur  common- 
place. I  would  rather  be  hissed  for  a  good  verse  than  applauded  for  a 
bad  one." 

**TVell,  well,  don't  let  US  quarrel;  I  will  speak  your  good  verse. 
Allousi  mon  ami  ifirmini— 

'Yoas  Mes  Bum  l&m  snpeite  et  gfotas.*" 

Instated  by  scenes  like  this,  Victor  Hugo  threatened  to  give  the  part 
to  another  actress.  "  Mdlle.  Mars  was  no  longer  impertinent,  hut  she  was 
dumb.  She  protested  against  the  piece  by  her  icy  manner.  Her  example 
chilled  the  others.'* 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  liad  no  experience  of  the  stage  to 
understand  the  galling  trials  which  the  dramatist  has  to  endure  from  the 
sullen,  silent  opposition  of  dissatisfied  actors.  I  do  not  blame  the  actors  ; 
I  only  pity  the  author.  In  every  play  there  must  be  characters  of 
inferior  efrectivcucss,  yet  sometimes  ri(|uiring  the  aid  of  good  actors. 
There  are  pieces  which,  either  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  story,  or 
the  defectiveness  of  its  construction,  allow  of  only  one  or  two  good  pnrta. 
We  can  hardly  expect  an  actor  to  throw  him f^elf  heartily  into  a  part  which 
he  knows  will  bring  him  no  applause ;  and  when,  at  tlie  same  time,  he 
Bces  a  rival  in  possession  of  a  part  which  Avill  be  effective,  and  will 
overshadow  him,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  will  stifle  his  amour 
propre  and  devote  himself  to  the  author's  success.  It  is  always  a  great 
difficulty  to  get  actors  to  play  up  to  each  other,  unless  their  own  parts 
are  thrown  into  strc^ng  relief  by  it.  You  can  understand  that  if  A.  has 
some  terrible  announcement  to  make  to  B.,  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
greatly  heighteiiLd  by  B.'s  Hice  and  manner  shoAving  terror  or  interest, 
and  will  be  proportionately  lessened  if  B.  is  looking  away,  or  remains 
unmoved.  When  King  John  hints  his  designs  to  Hubert,  part  of  the 
effect  will  depend  on  Hubert's  playing  up  to  the  King.  But  actors  can 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  assist  each  other  thus;  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  husbnnd  and  wife  or  brother  and  sister  playing  together; 
they  are  interested  in  each  other's  success.  Rivals  will  not  assist  each 
Other;  they  often  do  their  best  quietly  to  thwart  each  other.  A  friend 
of  mine  once  asked  an  actress  why  she  did  not  get  a  celebrated  actor 
to  look  at  her,  and  express  interest  in  the  narrative  she  had  to  deliver. 
♦*  Oh  I "  she  replied,  "  I  can't  expect  Mr.  to  look  at  me ;  it's  my 

tccne,  you  know  I " 

This  is  a  chronic  difficulty;  you  can  imagine  how  it  is  heightened 
when  the  actors  are  in  a  state  of  diasatisfoction  with  their  parts,  and 
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ooliieqiieiiUy  do  not  wub  the  play  to  soooeedL  Nor  it  Hbk  widioiit  ito 
effeet  on  the  andlenoe.  Aetbg  ie  an  art  which  dependa  hrgAj  on  s 
Blaie  of  ajmpathj  between  the  aoton  and  the  public ;  whaterer  chiOa  the 
confidence  ai  the  one  leteena  the  pleaaoie  of  the  other.  No  one  erer 
knowB  what  piece  will  aocoeed  or  what  charaeter  wiU  be  n  hit;  half  the 
pro^eritycf  the  effect  liea  with  the  andience.  In  thiaatateof  nnoertaintjTy 
nnlcM  the  actor  be  enoonraged  to  beUeve  that  he  will  prodnee  an  eflfed» 
he  ia  very  liable  to  6iL  And  hia  confidence  may  often  be  ahaken  at 
reheazaal  by  the  ccndnct  and  remarin  of  otbeia.  I  once  read  a  piece  to 
the  princqial  actor  and  actreaa.  Their  nnmiatakeable  interest,  thdr 
applanae,  and  her  teara,  conrinced  me  that  with  them,  at  leaal^  I  mig^t 
feel  at  eaae;  and  aa  the  other  parte  were  comparatively  insignificant,  I 
thought  in  my  innocence  that  my  socoeaa  waa  aecnred.  At  Ae  leadiBg 
in  the  green-room  I  obaerred,  without  eorptiN^  the  gloomy  ruacgre  of 
two  or  three  who  diaipprored  of  their  parts,  and  expected  one  at  leaat  to 
throw  np  his  part  But  no.  Bdiearsala  began.  I  felt  the  diacflptant 
^ifiaaed  through  the  theatrs^  dlent^  bnt  nnmirtaheable.  I  waa  heedte 
of  it — my  principal  actors  remained  firm.  In  a  ftw  days,  boweyer,  the 
general  depression  began  to  affect  them ;  they  became  uneasy,  afraid  of 
certain  passages,  which  before  had  delighted  them.  I  tried  to  inspirit  them, 
but  saw  with  each  rehearsal  that  their  doubts  grew  stronger.  They 
knew  what  was  the  opinion  eorrent  in  the  theatre;  they  knew  that 
failure  was  confidently  predicted,  and  they  began  to  fear.  At  last  one 
unlucky  word  was  uttered  respecting  the  principal  part,  which  it  waa 
"feared"  mi^ht  prove  dangerous.  From  that  day  the  struggle  became 
hopeless.  As  a  matter  of  Bclf-prcservation  I  withdrew  the  piece.  You 
think  I  ought  to  liave  gone  on  ?  Well,  it  is  possible  that  had  the  actor 
been  somewhat  less  impressionable,  or  somewhat  more  self-confident,  he 
might  have  resisted  all  this  opposition,  and  made  the  piece  a  triumph ; 
but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  troubled  by  misgivings,  he  would  have 
played  feebly,  and  then  the  failure  would  have  been  inevitable. 

These  troubles,  you  will  observe,  are  not  accidental,  but  essential; 
tlicy  will  be  active  in  every  theatre,  and  in  every  country.  I  need  not 
say  how  tliey  become  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  of  "  stars,"  or  by  that 
still  more  vexatious  tyranny  which  reigns  in  a  theatre  wli ere  the  manager's 
wife,  or  chere  amte,  is  an  actress,  and  an  indifferent  one,  to  whom  everj'- 
thing  must  give  way.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  manager  is  also  an 
actor;  but  the  manager's  wifel  The  novelist  and  poet  happily  know 
nothing  of  miseries  like  these. 

Another  immunity  belongs  to  the  novelist  and  poet  from  the  fact  that 
they  require  no  medium  between  them  and  the  public.  The  drama 
represents.  Now  there  are  many  imaginative  conceptions  which  cannot  be 
represented  on  the  stage  without  peril,  and  some  that  become  positively 
ridiculous.  In  a  novel  or  a  poem  the  sudden  opening  of  the  clouds  and 
appearance  of  the  moon  looking  down  with  silent  solemnity  on  a  murder 
which  has  just  been  commitU;d  in  secrecy  and  darkness  may  thrill  (he 
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amrderar  irith  liomr  and  remofse ;  bat  wbea  ibis  oomei  to  be  repre- 
■entid  oa  the  itagei  the  partiiig  of  caipenten*  douds,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  fteble  stage-moon,  irill  oertainly  prodnce  no  solemn  impresrion,  and 
wUI  pfobobl7  canse  a  titter.  Theni  again,  tbere  is  the  dangerous  material 
of  inferior  actors.  The  anUior  ooncdTSS  a  group  of  noblemen,  or  a  party 
of  joung  men  of  ftabioii ;  these  have  to  be  represented  bj  snpen," 
Bicn  engaged  to  go  on**  at  a  ahilling  a  night  In  a  comedy  written  in 
my  di^  of  inexperience,  there  was  a  scene,  the  idea  of  which  was  droU 
cnon^  and  taken  from  reality:  the  yoong  hero,  flnshed  with  wine,  had 
afllMonately  Incited  a  nnmber  of  straogeis  to  breahfiwt  with  him  neact 
nomiiiig,  went  to  bed,  slept  off  the  efi^cto  of  the  sapper,  and  awoke  for- 
getting all  aboot  it.  Next  morning  one  by  one' the  gaesto  azriye,  and  the 
confluBOP  may  be  imagined  I  This  scene  the  manager  proved  to  me  to  be 
ntterly  impracticable^  becaose  the  guests  would  neeessarily  hare  to  be 
represented  by  **  sapers  ;**  and  how  th^  wonld  represent  young  Csntabs 
it  is  needless  to  say.  Some  one  has  said:  *^  Sapers  are  the  small-pox 
ef  the  drama ;  where  they  do  not  kill,  they  leave  indelible  iears/* 

The  exigencies  of  representatioa  often  inflict  great  pangs  on  the  anthor 
by  forcing  him  to  cat  oat  what  he  considers  to  be  his  finest  passages.  They 
may  be  fine ;  bat  a  passage  which  in  the  reading  would  be  aniversaUy 
admired,  may,  in  the  acting,  caase  the  andience  to  yawn.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  author  of  this.  Sheridan  Knowles  never  learned  the  simple 
relations  of  qusiitity;  and  although  at  rehearsal  he  was  implored  to 
shorten  speeches,  obstinately  refused  to  cut  out  a  line.  After  the  first 
night  he  was  the  first  to  propose  heroic  slashing,  because  then  he  had  felt 
how  the  length  of  speeches  damaged  certain  scenes. 

Apropos  of  cutting  out  the  poetry,"  so  much  dreaded  by  poetic  dra- 
matiste^  I  may  tell  a  story  of  an  author,  now  deceased.  He  was  a  r«gulsr 
writer  for  the  theatresj,  but  had  not  yet  ventured  on  such  high  flights  aa 
tragedy.  One  day  he  said  to  his  mannger,  Tm  going  to  say  something-* 
I  know  you'll  laugli,  but  I  doii*t  care.  Well,  Fve  written  a  tragedy,  which 
I  should  like  you  to  see.'*  He  was  adted  to  send  it;  did  so ;  and  thua  the 
story  proceeds  in  his  own  words :  Well,  sir,  a  few  days  afterwards  I  got 
this  note  from  him  :  *  My  dear  ,  Of  all  the  preposterous  tilings  I  ever 
read,  your  tragedy  is  the  most  stupendous.  But  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  at  six.'  Just  like  him :  wounds  your  ftelings  in  the  tenderest 
point,  and  then  tries  to  wipe  it  out  with  the  dirty  bribe  of  a  dinner. 
However,  I  went.  He  told  me  to  cut  out  all  the  poetry ^  and  send  it  to 
Astley*8.  I  did ;  and  it  ran  a  hundred  nights.  So  you  see  what  a  piece 
it  must  have  been." 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  vexations  which  precede  tlic  First 
Night;  but  have  named  enough  to  prove  my  case.  The  day  of  publica- 
tion to  a  novelist  or  poet  13  a  supremely  happy  day ;  as  the  work  lies 
before  him,  he  fondles  it,  dips  into  it,  imagines  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
produce,  and  writes  the  names  of  friends  and  big- wigs  in  the  "  presentation 
copies  "  (never  read,  not  always  acknowledged),  with  a  sense  of  drawing 
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clieijues  on  the  bank  of  Fame.  He  tliinks  only  of  the  vast  public. 
If  some  "  envious  critics"  (all  who  do  not  praise  a  work  are  envious) 
and  some  stupid  readers  fait  to  detect  his  merit,  he  can  appeal  from 
thcni  to  tliat  noble  but  mysterious  entity,  the  General  Reader,  supposed 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  appreciation.  Far  otherwise 
feels  the  dramatist.  He  has  horrible  misgivings.  The  last  rehearsal  was 
anything  but  perfect.  Some  of  the  actors  had  not  yet  mastered  "  tlie 
words."  It  is  to  be  all  right  at  night ;  and  he  hopes  it  will  be.  More- 
over, he  knows  that  tliis  night's  publiciition  is  final.  Unless  he  pleases 
the  audience  he  has  no  chance  of  reaching  the  great  public.  The  verdict 
is  instantaneous,  and  admits  of  no  appeal.  The  pit  has  no  time  to  ponder; 
first  impressions  are  final  on  the  stxige.  So  anxious  is  the  trial  of  a  first 
night,  that  some  authors  shirk  the  slow  agony,  and  keep  away  from  the 
theatre  until  the  joyful  news  of  t^uccess  is  brought  them.  I  should  have 
suflered  more  from  a])prehensioa|  so  X  always  braved  the  chancesi  seated 
at  the  back  of  a  private  box. 

The  house  is  slowly  filling.  You  are  on  the  stage,  trying  to  encourage 
the  acti)rs  by  admiring  their  "  get  up,"  and  predicting  what  they  will 
effect  with  certain  scenes ;  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain  to  see 
who  has  come,  and  whether  there  is  a  good  pit ;  and  trying  to  share  the 
manager's  confidence  that  "  B.  is  certain  to  be  all  right."  The  overture 
begins.  You  see  critics  and  friends  scattered  about  the  boxes;  and  the 
pit  is  rapidly  filling.  You  are  passed  from  the  stage  to  jour  private  box, 
and  the  curtain  rises.  A  first-night  audience  is  always  goCKl-natured ; 
not  only  are  there  many  friends  of  the  author  come  to  "  ensure  a  success," 
and  really  anxious  that  the  piece  should  succeed;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
indifferent  public  is  only  too  willing  to  admire  and  be  pleased.  Any 
chance  of  apphrase  is  eagerly  sought  by  friends  and  willingly  accepted  by 
the  audience. 

You  are  thrilled  with  the  plaudits;  but  you  sit  in  alternations  of 
triumph  and  agony,  for,  although  the  piece  may  be  "  going  famously,** 
you  are  but  too  painfully  conscious  of  all  its  defects.  You  sit  there 
condemned  to  endure  poetry  mangled,  wit  blunted,  and  conoeptioDs 
distorted.  The  man  who,  at  rehearsal,  was  "  letter  perfect,'^  isnerroni, 
and  makes  havoc  with  the  verse.  The  actress  who  was  eharmiqg  in  one 
acene  at  rehearsal,  is  totally  without  charm  to-night.  Effects  upon  which 
you  calculated  fall  fiat;  passages  are  suddenly  revealed  aa  periloos;  too 
late  you  see  a  hundred  erron,  and  you  foresee  rocks  ahead.  More  thin 
once  an  author  thus  frightened  and  enlightened  has  rushed  behind  the 
scenes,  and  arranged  to  omit  a  scene  or  passage  because  of  the  risL  The 
applause  may  keep  up  your  sinking  courage,  but  it  does  not  protect  70a 
from  these  pangs. 

Amid  such  fluctuations,  the  piece  proceeds.  At  last  the  curtain  Alk 
to  immense  cheering.  Vociferous  shouts  of  "Author  I  author  r*  burst 
out  like  rockets  from  all  sides.  This  is  a  supreme  moment.  Yon  bov 
from  your  box  and  love  mankind.  Every  man  and  woman  of  that  inteUi- 
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gent  pit  is  jour  friend.  Ton  hurry  behind  the  scenes  to  congratulate  and 
be  owigratulatcd,  to  compliment  and  be  complimented,  to  shake  the  leading 
actors  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  gratefully  salute  the  cheek  of  the  heroine 
^if  ahe  will  let  you.  With  generous,  effusive  insincerity  you  fmd  yourself 
complimenting  the  very  actors  whose  stupidity  but  a  little  while  since 
evoked  cmaes  not  loud  but  deep.  One  or  two  well-known  dramaiists  and 
critics  are  on  the  stage,  and  perhaps  a  nobleman  of  theatrical  tastes ;  to 
these  you  are  presented,  and  by  these  you  are  congratulated.  It  is  a  wild, 
delirious  moment  But  the  stage  has  to  be  cleared  for  the  after-piece. 
You  make  an  appointment  to  be  at  the  theatre  to-morrow  at  eleven,  "  to  go 
over  the  piece;"  and  either,  if  you  are  wise^' return  to  your  home  to 
gladden  your  wife  with  the  news ;  or,  if  you  are  otherwise,  join  a  few 
fiiends  at  supper. 

The  supper  after  the  play  **  might  form  a  chapter  by  itse]£  Some- 
times ihe  author,  confident  of  success,  inrites  his  guests  beforehand,  and 
if  the  success  has  been  equivocal,  this  makes  it  rather  awkward  for  the 
ftiends.  Sometimes  the  manager  provides  supper.  I  remember  one, 
given  by  a  manager  now  dead,  who  was  more  hospitable  than  literate,  and 
who  had  invited  the  chief  actors,  two  dramatic  critics  (whom  I  saw 
writixig  their  columns  in  comen  of  his  private  room),  and  some  "  literary 
friendly**  myself  included,  to  r^oice  over  the  successes  of  a  drama  called 
the  Broken  EtarL  A  jovial  and  joyous  supper  it  was.  At  an  early 
period  the  enthusiastic  w^^retarh  rose,  and  lifting  his  champagne  glass  in 
the  air,  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  nervousness  (or  drink),  Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — ^It  is  with  feelings  of  very  particular 'pleasure,  and  I  may 
say  gratification,  that  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  yon 
will  all  agree  with  me  is  ^re]l  deserved,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
drink  with  all  the  honours :  <  Mere^a  to  the  Broken  *Ari,  and  the  ^And 
which  guided  iV  *' 

Of  what  followed,  I  have  only  a  dim  recollection  of  much  noise, 
extravagant  eulogies,  a  gradually  increasing  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Shakspeare,  which  at  first  was  mentioned  with  timidity,  and  a  sort 
of  vinous  conviction  that  the  'And  had  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  dramatic 
art.  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake^  that  the  author  was  sufficiently  wise  to 
accept  all  this  eulogy  with  the  necessary  *'  discount,'*  or  sufficiently  heated 
-with  wine  not  to  have  understood  it;  otherwise  he  must  have  tumbled 
into  bed  that  morning  with  an  infiated  sense  of  bis  greatness,  and  must 
bave  waked  up  with  connderable  astomdmient  to  read  in  the  morning 
papers  that  he  was,  after  all,  fio<  4  lukspeare. 

I  shall  not  toucb  upon  tiie  dramatist  in  relation  to  the  critics,  because 
whatever  he  may  have  to  endure  on  that  score  is  not  peculiar  to  him. 
There  is,  however,  a  source  of  vexation  after  the  triumph  whidi  m«y  be 
mentioned.  I  have  said  that  the  first-night  audience  is  always  good- 
natured;  it  Is  more,  it  is  intelligent.  The  number,  of  critics,  old  play* 
goers,  and  (if  the  author  has  a  name  in  the  world)  of  literary  men  present 
on  a  first  night,  leaven  the  audience  in  a  surprising  manner.  But  if  this 
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bai  its  adTanteges,  it  lias  also  its  drmwbacka.  Many  a  passage  wliicii 
went  briUiandjr  at  fint,  paasea  uimoticed  erer  afterwards ;  and  the  dis- 
appointed anthor  notiees  it  with  dii^gost  It  was  remarked  that  Donglas 
Jerrold*8  plajs  were  alwaya  triumphant  on  the  first  night  The  andience 
appreciated  his  wit;  the  hinghter  was  incessant.  Afterwards^  die  nn- 
adnlterated  public  listened  with  stolid  faces  to  ihon  flashing  repartees; 
Ibr  it  is  nnhappily  the  fact  that  our  audiences  seldom  laugh  at  any  but  the 
oldest  jokes  -  the  fiunilj  Joe  IGllen— 4fae  Wandering  Jews  tCaprit-^uA 
if  joa  offer  ihem  wit  at  all,  it  must  be  wit  th^  already  know. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  your  comedy  has  really  been  witty  and 
■nocessfo],  there  are  great  chances  against  its  taking  hold  of  tiie  public 
unless  it  have  other  theatrical  qualities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  your 
tragedy :  a  first>ttight  audience  may  applaud  speeches  whidi  will  idler- 
wards  be  listened  to  with  impatience.  Hence  it  is  that  many  a  man  has 
flattered  himself  that  he  has  achieved  a  great  dramatic  success  and  has 
perhaps  incurred  expenses  on  the  strength  of  it,  when,  ailer  a  few  nights* 
run,  the  work  is  withdrawn  because  the  public  would  not  come  to  see  it. 
At  one  of  those  suppers  just  mentioned,  a  play  was  freely  spoken  of 
as  destined  "  to  live  in  the  literature  of  our  country."  It  was  performed 
four  nights. 

Thus,  if  the  applause  received  by  the  dramatist  be  more  concentrated 
and  intoxicating  than  the  applause  received  by  the  novelist  or  poet,  it  ia 
purchased  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  vexation,  and  the  failure  is  pro- 
portionately emphatic.  Moreover,  if,  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  his  work 
has  the  immense  benefit  of  being  presented  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  fine  acting,  which  of  course  intensifies  its  effect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  this  strong  light  can  only  be  shed  on  one  or  two  parts — bad  acting 
will  as  much  distort  his  work  in  the  other  parts.  True  it  undoubtedly  is 
that  a  fine  actor  will  sometimes  raise  an  insignificant  part  into  one  of 
surprising  effect ;  but  much  oftener  the  actors  rob  their  parts  of  all  signi- 
ficance. Now,  the  dramatist  is  far  less  grateful  to  the  fine  actor  for  his 
aid  (because  not  so  conscious  of  it)  than  he  is  wrath  with  the  bad  actor 
for  his  failures.  What  is  the  most  cherished  hope  of  every  author  ?  That 
he  may  be  understood ;  that  his  work  may  be  fairly  brought  before  the 
public.  What,  then,  must  be  the  misery  of  the  dramatic  author  who  lias 
to  sec  his  work  mutilated  to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  and  mangled  when 
produced  ? 
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chapter  xliil 
Fie,  Fix! 

ILL  any  reader  remember 
the  loveai— no,  not  the 
\    loveB;  that  word  is  io  de- 
ddedly  m  applied  aa  to  be 
>^  incapable  of  aw^ening 
the  zemembnmoe  of  any 
reader ;  but  the  flirtationw 
— of  Lady  Dnmbello  and 
Mr.  Pkntageaet  Palliser? 
Thoae  flirtationii,  as  they 
had  been  carried  on  at 
Conroy  Oastle,  were  laid 
bare  in  all  their  enormities 
to  the  eye  of  the  pablie, 
and  it  must  be  conftssed 
that  if  the  eye  of  the 
public  was  shocked,  that 
eye  must  be  shocked  very 
easily. 

But  tlie  eye  of  tlie  pub- 
lic was  shocked,  and  peo- 
ple who  were  particular  as 
to  their  morals  said  very  sti-ange  things.    Lady  De  Courcy  herself  said 
▼ery  strange  things  iudeed,  shaking  her  head,  and  droppiug  mysterious 
VOL.  vm. — MO.  47.  25. 
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words;  wherau  Lady  Clandidlem  spoke  mucH  more  openly,  dedtting 
her  opinion  that  Lady  Dombello  would  be  off  before  May.  They  both 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  altogether  bad  ibr  Lord  DiuabeUo  that  he 
should  looe^  his  wife,  bat  shook  their  heads  Tery  sadly  when  they  spoke 
of  poor  Plantagenet  BalHaer.  As  to  the  lady*s  fiite,  that  lady  whom  they  | 
had  both  almost  worshipped  daring  the  days  at  Coorcy  Castle,— they  did 
not  seem  to  tnmbb  tbsmselres  abvat  that  ' 

And  it  most  be  admitted  that  Mr.  PaHiasr  lad  been  a  fitUe  impmfln^ 
— ^impradent,  that  is,  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  ramoars  afloia^— 
seeing  that  soon  after  his  visit  at  Coorcy  Castle  he  had  gone  down  to 
Lady  Hartletop*s  place  in  Shropshire,  at  which  the  Dnmbdke  intended 
to  spend  the  winter,  and  on  lespnog  it  had  expressed  his  intentiaa  d 
returning  in  Febmazy.  The  Hartletop  people  had  pressed  him  Teiy  •  | 
much, — the  pressure  baring  come  with  peculiar  force  from  Lord  Dumbdio. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Hartletop  people  hsd  at  any 
rate  not  heard  of  the  nunour. 

Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser  spent  his  Christmas  with  his  nnde^  the 
Duke  of  Omnium,  at  Gatherum  Caetie.  That  is  to  say,  he  reached  the 
castle  in  time 'for  dinner  on  Christmas  eve,  and  left  it  on  the  monung 
after  Christmas  day.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of 
his  life,  and  the  tenants,  dependant^  and  foUowere  of  the  Ommmi 
interest  were  always  delighted  to  see  tiiis  manifestation  of  a  hesUlqr 
English  domestio  fkinily  foeling  between  the  duke  and  his  nephew.  But 
the  amount  of  inteveourse  on  aadi  occasions  between  them  was  genenOjf 
tKifliDg.  The  duke  would  smile  as  he  put  out  his  right  hand  to  hii 
aephew,  and  say," 

"  Well,  Plantagenet, — very  busy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  duke  was  the  only  living  being  who  called  him  Plantagenet  to  liis 
free,  thouf^  there  were  some  scores  ef  men  who  talked  of  Plenty  Fd 
behind  his  back.  The  duke  had  been  the  only  living  being  so  to  call 
him.  Let  us  hope  that  it  still  wsm  ee^  and  that  there  ksd  aristn  oo 
feminine  ezc^^tioo,  dangerous  an  its  aature  and  improper  m  its  sfasuflH 

StSTjiftffl 

WeU,  Plantagenet,"  said  1km  duke,  an1i»  prasent  ocoasBOD,  ''veiy 
busy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dukc,^*  said  Kr.  PalliasB*  "  When  a  man  celB  the 
harness  on  him  he  does  not  easily  get  ^lit  ef  it.** 

The  duke  remembered  that  his  n^hew  had  made  almost  tfas  ane 
xemark  at  hia  lai»t  Christmas  Tisit. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  want  to  ssgr  n  word  or  two  to  yon 
before  you  go." 

Sucli  a  pi  I  pi  sition  on  the  duke's  part  was  a  great  departure  froni 
his  usual  |)iaciice,  but  the  nephew  of  course  undertook  to  obey  hil 

imcle's  behests. 

"  I'll  stH-  yon  Ix  fore  dinner  to-morrow,"  said  Plantagenet. 

"  Ah,  do,"  said  the  duke.    "  I'll  not  keep  jou  live  minutea."   Ab^  | 
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«t  luc  o*dook  on  the  ibilowiag  afternoon  fhe  two  were  doieted  togete  In 
tibe  duke's  private  Yoom. 

**  I  don*t  Buppoae  there  is  much  m  it"  began  ihe  4ake,  **biit  people 
are  talking  about  yon  and  Ladj  Bumbella'* 

<«  Upon  mj  4oid,  pec^e  aie  iwy  kind.**  lad  Mr.  PaUiaer  bethought 
himaelf  of  the  ftct,— Ibr  it  oertainlj  was  a  ftot,— that  people  Ibr  a  gseat 
nany  years  had  talked  abont  hSs  nncle  and  Lady  Dumbelio^  mether- 
m-law. 

*^ Tes  ;  ktttd  enough ;  are  th«y  not?  TouVe  jnst  come firom  Hartle- 
bcry,  I  betiere."  Hartlebury  was  the  Mbtiiiub'  ef  Hattletop*s  ssst  In 
Shropshire. 

Ten,  I  have.   And  Fni  going  there  again  in  Febniarj." 
**  Ah,  Fm  sorry  for  that  Not  that  I  mean,  of  eemst,  to  interfere 
with  yonr  artang«neite  Yon  will  a^nowledge  that  I  hare  not  often 
done  so,  in  any  matter  whatem." 

No  ;  you  have  not,**  said  ^e  nephew,  eomibrtiag  himsdf  with  an 
inward  aasarance  that  no  such  interference  on  His  uncle's  part  could  hare 
been  possible. 

But  in  this  instance  it  would  suit  me,  and  I  really  tbiok  it  would 
suit  you  too,  that  you  should  be  as  little  at  Hartlebui-y  as  possible.  You 
hare  said  you  would  go  there,  and  of  course  you  will  go.    Bnt  if  I  wsse  . 
you,  I  would  not  stay  above  a  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser 'received  everything  he  had  in  the  world  from 
hia  uncle.  He  sat  in  Parliament  through  hia  uncle's  interest,  and 
received  an  allowance  of  ever  so  many  thousand  a  year,  which  his  uncle 
could  stop  to-morrow  by  his  mei-e  word.  He  was  his  uncle's  heir,  and 
the  dukedom,  with  certain  entailed  properties,  must  ultimately  fall  to  him, 
unless  his  uncle  should  marry  and  have  a  son.  But  by  far  the  greater 
p<Hrtion  of  the  duke's  property  was  unentailed ;  the  duke  might  probably 
Hto  ibr  the  next  twenty  yeaia  or  more;  and  it  waa  quite  possild^  that»  if 
offended,  he  might  marry  and  become  a  fiither.  It  msy  be  said  that  no 
*  man  could  well  be  more  dependent  on  another  than  Plantagenet  PalUaer 
was  upon  his  uncle;  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  no  father  or  uncle  ever 
troubled  his  heir  with  less  interference.  Nevertheless,  the  nephew 
immediately  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  this  allusion  to  his  private  life,  and 
resolved  at  once  that  he  would  not  submit  to  such  surveillance. 

"  I  don*t  know  how  long  I  shall  stay,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  cannot 
say  that  my  visit  will  be  iniluenced  onu  way  or  the  other  by  such  u 
rumour  that." 

**  No ;  probably  not.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  iullueuced  by  iuy 
request."    And  the  duke,  as  lie  ppcke,  lookcil  a  little  savage. 

"You  wouldn't  ask  me  to  reuatd  a  report  that  lias  no  Ibuiidation." 

*'  I  am  not  asking  about  its  ibundatiou.  Nor  do  1  iti  the  least  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  manner  in  life."  By  -wliicli  last  observation  the  duke 
intended  his  nepliew  to  understand  that  he  was  (juite  at  liberty  to  take 
away  any  o.ther  gentleman's  wife,  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give 
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ooeaaion  eren  ior  a  surmiie  that  lie  wanted  to  take  Lord  Dnmbdlo*! 
wife.  "The  ftct  is  thia^  Plantagenet  I  have  fbt  many  yean  been 
intimate  with  that  fiunilj.  I  have  not  many  intimaciea,  and  shall 
probably  never  increase  theoL  Soeh  friends  as  I  hasn,  I  wish  to  keep, 
and  you  will  easily  peroeiTe  that  any  soeh  report  as  that  which  I  hare 
mentioned,  might  make  it  nnpleasant  fbr  me  to  go  to  Hartlebory,  or  for 
the  Hartlebury  people  to  oome  here.**  The  ddce  certainly  oonld  not 
have  spoken  plainer,  and  Hr.  PaUiser  nndenatood  him  thoronghly.  Two 
soch  alliances  between  the  two  ^miliea  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
pleasantly  together,  and  evea  the  ramoor  of  any  such  second  alliance 
might  interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  the  former  one. 

"That's  aU,"  said  the  duke. 

"  lt*s  a  most  absurd  slander,"  said  Mr.  PalUser. 

"  I  dare  say.  Those  slanders  always  are  absurd ;  but  what  can  we 
do?  We  can*t  tie  up  people's  tongues."  And  the  duke  looked  as 
though  he  wished  to  have  the  subject  comddered  as  finished,  and  to 
be  left  alone. 

*'But  we  can  disregard  them,"  siud  the  nepliew,  indiscreetly. 

*'  You  may.  I  have  never  been  a})le  to  do  so.  Ar.d  yet,  I  believe,  I 
have  not  earned  for  myself  tlie  reputation  uf  being  subject  to  llit-  V(»ices 
of  men.  You  think  that  I  am  asking  much  of  you;  but  you  should 
remeniber  that  hitherto  I  have  given  much  and  have  asked  nothing.  I 
expect  you  to  oblige  me  in  this  matter." 

Then  Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser  left  tlie  room,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  threatened.  What  the  duke  had  said  amouuted  to  this. — If  you  go 
on  dangling  after  Lady  Dumbello,  I'll  stop  the  seven  thou:?;md  a  year 
^vhich  I  give  you.  Til  opjwse  your  next  return  at  Silverbridge,  and  I'll 
make  a  will  and  leave  away  from  you  Matching  and  tli<i  Ilorn-*, — a  beauti- 
ful little  place  in  Surrey,  the  use  of  which  had  been  already  olTered  to 
Mr,  Palliser  in  the  event  of  his  marriage  ;  all  the  Littlebury  estate  in 
Yorksliire,  and  the  enormous  Scotch  pruperty.  Of  my  personal  good-s, 
and  money  invested  in  loans,  shares,  and  funds,  you  shall  never  touch  a 
shilling,  or  the  value  of  a  shilling.  And,  if  I  find  that  I  can  suit  myself, 
it  may  be  that  I'll  leave  you  plain  Mr.  Plautageuet  Palliser,  with  a  little 
first  cousin  for  the  head  of  your  family. 

The  full  amount  of  this  threat  Mr.  Palliser  understood,  and,  .is  he 
thought  of  it,  he  acknowledged  to  liimself  that  he  had  never  felt  for 
Lady  Duml)elIo  anything  like  love.  No  conversation  between  them  had 
ever  been  warmer  than  that  of  which  the  reader  has  seen  a  sample. 
Lady  Dumbello  had  been  nothing  to  him.  But  now, — now  that  tlie 
matter  had  been  put  before  him  in  this  way,  might  it  not  become  him,  as 
a  gentleman,  to  fail  in  love  with  so  very  beautiful  a  woman,  whose  name 
had  already  been  linked  with  his  own?  We  all  know  that  story  of  the 
priest,  who,  by  his  question  in  the  confessional,  taught  the  ostler  to  grra-o 
the  horses'  teeth.  "  I  never  did  yet,"  s;iid  the  ostler,  "  but  I'll  have  a  try 
at  it."   In  this  case,  the  duke  had  acted  the  part  of  the  priest,  and 
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Mr.  Pallisor,  before  the  night  was  over,  had  almost  becomo  as  ready  a 
pupil  as  tlie  ostler.  As  to  the  threat,  it  would  ill  become  him,  as  a 
Paliis'T  and  a  PLintagenct,  to  regard  it.  The  duke  would  not  marry.  Of 
all  men  in  the  world  he  was  the  least  likely  to  spite  Lis  awn  face  by 
cutting  off  his  own  nose  ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Palli.ser  would  take 
his  chance.  Therefore  he  went  down  to  Ilartlebury  early  in  February, 
having  fully  determioed  to  be  very  particular  in  his  attentions  to 
I^dv  D  umbel  lo. 

Among  a  houseful  of  people  at  Hartlebury,  he  found  Lord  Porlock, 
a  slight,  sickly,  worn-out  looking  man,  who  had  soraotLing  about  his 
eye  of  bis  lather's  haidness,  but  nothing  in  his  mouth  of  his  father's 
ferocity. 

•*  So  your  sister's  going  to  be  married  ?"  said  Mr.  Palliser. 
"  Yps.    One  has  no  right  to  be  surpris(  d  at  anything  they  do,  when 
one  remembers  the  life  their  f-ither  leads  them." 
"  I  was  going  to  congratulate  you." 
*'  Don't  do  that." 

"  I  met  him  at  Courcy,  and  rather  liked  him." 

"Mr.  Palliser  had  barely  spoken  to  Mr.  Cro.sbie  at  Courcy,  but  then  in 
the  usual  course  of  his  social  life  he  seldom  did  more  than  barely  speak 
to  anybody. 

"  Did  you?  "  said  Lord  Porlock.  "  For  the  poor  girl's  sake  I  hope 
he's  not  a  ruffian.  How  any  man  should  propose  to  my  father  to  marry 
a  daughter  out  of  his  honae,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  How  was 
mj  mother  looking  ?  " 

•*  I  didn't  soe  anything  amiss  about  her." 
I  expect  that  he'll  murder  her  some  day."    Then  that  conTersatioa 
came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Palliser  himself  perceived, — as  he  looked  at  her  he  could  not  but 
perceive, — that  a  certain  amount  of  social  energy  seemed  to  enliven  Lady 
DumbcUo  when  he  approached  her.    She  was  given  to  smile  when 
addressed,  but  her  usual  smile  was  meaningless,  almost  leaden,  and  never 
la  any  degree  flattering  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  aocoided.  Very 
many  women  smile  as  they  answer  the  words  which  are  spoken  to  them, 
and  most  who  do  so  flatter  by  their  smile.    The  thing  is  so  common  that 
no  one  thinks  of  it.    The  flattering  pleases,  but  moans  nothing.  The 
impression  unconsciously  taken  simply  conveys  a  ft>eiing  that  the  woman 
baa  made  herself  agreeable,  as  it  was  her  duty  to  do, — agreeable,  as  far 
as  that  smile  went,  in  some  very  infinitesimal  degree.  But  she  has  thereby 
made  her  little  contribution  to  society.    She  will  make  the  same  contri- 
lniti<m  a  hmidred  times  in  the  same  evening.   No  one  knows  that  she  has 
Battered  anybody ;  she  does  not  know  it  herself;  and  the  world  calls  her 
an  agreeaUe  woman.   But  Lady  Dombello  pat  no  flattety  into  her 
coatomaiy  smiles.   They  were  cold,  unmeaning,  accompanied  by  no 
apedal  glance  of  the  eye,  and  seldom  addressed  to  the  individual.  They 
"were  given  to  the  room  at  laige ;  and  the  room  at  laige^  acknowledging 
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ber  great  petomoM,  aowpted  ihtm  at  laiScieiit  But  xthm  Mr.  Miwr 
oame  near  to  Imr  aha  wooJd  torn  bemlf  slightly,  erer  to  slightly,  on  her 
seat,  and  wotild  alloir  her  ajea  to  real  lor  a  monieaA  upon  Yob  ftee.  Thm 
-when  he  remarked  that  it  had  baea  father  ooM,  she  irooM  anile  actually 

upon  him  as  she  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  obserration.  All  this 
Mr.  Palliser  taught  himself  to  obserre,  having  been  instructed  by  bit 
foolish  uncle  in  that  lesson  as  to  the  greasing  of  the  horses^  teeth. 

But,  nevertheless,  during  the  first  week  of  his  stay  at  HartlebuTj-,  he 
did  not  say  a  word  to  her  more  tender  than  his  observation  about 
weather.    It  is  true  that  he  was  very  busy.    He  had  undertaken  to  speak 
uj.on  the  address,  and  aa  Parliament  was  now  about  to  be  opened,  and  as 
liit>  speech  was  to  be  based  upon  statistics,  ho  was  full  of  figures  and 
pai)ers.    His  correspondence  was  pressing,  and  the  day  was  seldom  long 
enough  f(  r  his  purposes.    He  felt  that  the  intimacy  to  which  he  aspired 
was  hindered  by  the  laborious  routine  of  his  life;  but  neverthelea he 
would  do  something  bef*)rc  he  left  Hartlebury,  to  show  the  special  nature 
of  his  regard,     lie  would  say  something  to  her,  that  should  open  to  her 
view  the  secret  of — shall  we  say  his  heart  ?    Such  was  his  nsolve,  day 
afVer  day.    And  yet  day  after  day  went  by,  and  nothing  was  said. 
He  fancied  that  Lord  Dumbello  was  somewhat  less  friendly  in  his 
manner  than  he  had  been,  that  he  put  himself  in  the  way  and  looked 
cross;  but,  as  he  declared  to  himself,  he  cared  very  little  for  Lord 
Dumbello's  looks. 

"  When  do  you  go  to  town  ?  "  he  said  to  her  ono  evening. 

"Probably  in  April,     We  certainly  shall  not  leave  Hartlebuij 
before  that." 

"Ah,  yes.    You  stay  for  the  hunting." 

"Yes  ;  Lord  Dumbello  always  remains  here  through  March.  Hemaj 
run  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two.'* 

"  How  comfortable  I    I  must  be  in  London  on  Thursdaj,  you  know.^ 

"  When  Parliament  meets,  I  suppose  ? 

"Exactly.    It  ia  sncli  a  bore;  but  ono  has  to  do  it.** 

"  When  a  man  makes  a  business  of  it,  I  suppose  he  must." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  it's  quite  imperative."    Then  Mr.  Palliser  looked 
r<^und  the  room  and  thought  he  saw  Lord  Dumbello's  eve  fixed  upon  him. 
It  was  really  very  hard  work.    If  the  truth  must  bo  told,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  betrin.     What  was  he  to  say  ta  her  ?    How  was  he  to  commen:e 
a  conversiition  that  should  end  by  being  tender  ?    She  was  vei  y  handsome 
certainly,  and  for  him  she  could  look  interesting;  but  for  his  very  life  he 
did  not  know  how  to  })egin  to  say  anything  special  to  hrr.     A  liaiaoii 
with  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Dumbello, — plutonic,  innocent,  but  neverthe- 
less very  intimate, — would  certainly  lend  a  grace  to  his  life,  which,  under 
its  present  circumstances,  was  rather  dry.    He  was  told, — told  by  public 
rumour  which  had  reached  him  tlurough  his  uncle, — that  the  lady  was 
willin?.    She  certainlv  looked  as  thoucrh  she  liked  him;  but  how  was  he 
to  begin  ?    The  art  of  startling  the  House  of  Gommons  and  inghteniag 
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the  British  public  by  tlie  voluminous  accuracy  of  his  statistics  lie  had 
alreafly  learned  ;  but  what  was  he  to  say  to  a  pretty  WOBUUI?" 

*'  You'll  be  sure  to  be  in  London  in  April 2  " 

This  was  on  another  occauoo. 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  I  think  so." 

**  In  Carlton  Gardens,  I  Buppose/* 

"  Yes  ;  Lord  Dutnbello  has  got  a  lease  of  the  liooN  now." 

Has  he,  indeed?  Ah,  it's  an  —ealignt  lioMeu  I  hope  I  alutU  be 
allowed  to  coll  tlicre  sometimes.'* 

Certainly, — onljr  I  know  you  must  b«  ao  Imsj." 
^'Not  on  gatnrd»y»and  Sundays." 

I  alwaya  teceiTe  on  finodays,"  sud  La^y  Dumbeilo.  Mr.  PaUiaer 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  gracious  in  this.  A  permission  to 
call  when  all  her  other  aoqnttntaneea  would  be  there,  was  not  much ;  but 
Btill,  perhaps,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  expect  to  obtain  on  libat  ooca^ 
aoo.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  Lord  Dumbello's  ryen  were  again  upon 
him,  and  that  Ix>id  Dumbello's  brow  una^  biaek.  He  b^n  to  doobt 
whether  a  country  house,  -where  all  the  people  were  thrown  together,  waa 
the  best  plaee  m  the  world  for  such  mancearring.  Lady  Dumbeilo  wai 
very  handiome,  and  he  liked  to  look  at  her,  bat  he  eould  not  find  anj 
■ibjeet  on  which  to  interest  her  in  that  dramog-foem  at  Hartleboiy. 
Litii  in  the  evtmng  he  found  hhnaelf  saying  aomethmg  to  her  about  the 
aogar  dntiet,  and  then  he  knew  ^at  he  had  better  gire  it  up.  He  had 
only  one  day  moffe,  and  that  waa  reqnired  impcfntiTdy  ibif  his  apeeoh. 
Thm  BWtter  wonld  go  mueh  caaicr  in  Londaa,  and  he  woold  poatpene  H 
till  Aen.  In  ihe  crowded  raema  of  London  privata  cenTenittion  wonld 
be  nraoh  ea«er,  and  Lord  Dnmbello  wottldn*t  stand  over  and  look  at  him. 
Ledy  IhunbeDo  had  taken  hia  lenarka  about  the  aogar  very  kindly,  and 
had  aaked  ibr  n  definition  of  on  ad  Takrem  dtity.  It  waa  a  nearer 
aiifiraaoh  to  n  leal  convenation  than  he  had  ever  before  made;  but  the 
subject  had  been  unlucky,  and  could  not,  in  his  hands,  be  brought  rovid  to 
anything  tender ;  ao  he  icsolved  to  postpone  hia  gallantly  till  the  London 
iipTiBg  ehoald  make  it  easy,  and  iek  aa  he  did  ao^  thai  he  was  relieted  ibr 
the  time  from  a  heavy  wc^t. 

6ood-by,  Lady  Dumhelloy**  he  Midi  on  like  next  evening.     I  start 
eaify  to>€noRow  morning.*' 
''Good-by,  Mr.  IVdliser.** 

Aa  she  spoke  abe  smiled  ever  eo  sweetly,  bnt  tdte  certainly  had  net 
leaned  to  call  him  Ptnntagenet  aa  yet  He  went  up  to  London  and 
inamediately  got  hunsitf  to  work.  The  aeenrate  and  ▼olummous  speech 
came  off  with  eeasiderBhle  credit  to  himnelfi  credit  of  that  q  .  i  >  ,  endor- 
iag  kind  whidt  is  aeoorded  to  sudi  men.  The  apeeeh  was  respectable, 
dall,  and  eerreet  Hen  listened  to  it,  cs  sat  with  thcsr  hats  over  their 
eyes,  a.sieep,  pretending  to  do  so ;  and  tiw  Dafly  Jupiter  m  the  momiiig 
had  a  leading  article  about  it,  which,  howeeer,  left  tiie  reader  at  ita  ok)se 
altogether  in  doubt. whether  Mr.  Palhser  might  he  aopposed  to  be  a  great 
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financial  pundH  or  no.  Mr.  Pklliaer  might  become  a  diiximg  light  to  tlie 
moneyed  world,  and  a  glory  to  tiie  tanking  interests  ;  he  might  be  a 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqner.  But  then  again,  it  might  torn  oat 
that,  in  these  affairs,  he  was  a  mere  ignis  fittaus,  ft  Uind  gmde, — a  man  to 

be  laid  aside  as  very  respectable,  but  of  no  depth.  Who,  then,  at  the 
prestnt  time,  could  judiciously  ride  his  credit  by  declaring  whether 

Mr.  PallistT  understood  liis  subject  or  did  not  understand  it?  We  are 
not  content  in  looking  to  our  newspapers  for  all  the  information  that  earth 
and  human  inti  llect  can  alVord;  but  we  demand  from  them  what  we 
might  demand  if  a  daily  sheet  conkl  come  to  us  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  this, — that  the  papers  do  pretend  that  thoy  have 
come  daily  from  the  world  of  spirits;  but  the  oracles  are  very  doubtlul, 
were  tliose  of  old. 

Plantjigenet  Palliser,  though  he  was  contented  with  this  article,  felt,  at 
he  f»at  in  his  chambers  in  the  ^Albany,  that  somethinp:  else  was  wanting  to 
his  happiness.    This  sort  of  life  was  all  very  well.    Ambition  was  a  grand 
thing,  and  it  became  him,  as  a  Palliser  and  a  future  peer,  to  make  jwlitics 
his  j)rofession.    But  might  he  not  spare  an  hour  or  two  for  Amaryllis  in 
the  shade  ?    "Was  it  not  hard,  this  life  of  his  ?    Since  he  had  been  told 
that  Lady  Dunibello  smiled  upon  him,  he  had  certainly  thought  more 
about  ht:r  smiles  than  had  been  good  for  his  statistics.    It  seemed  as 
though  a  new  vein  in  his  body  had  been  brought  into  use,  and  that  blood 
was  ruiming  where  blood  had  never  run  before.    If  lie  had  seen  Lady 
Dumbello  before  Dumbello  had  seen  her,  might  he  not  have  married  her? 
Ah  !  in  such  case  as  that,  had  slie  been  simply  Miss  Grantly,  or  Lady 
Griselda  Grantly,  as  the  case  might  have  been,  he  thouglu  he  mi^ht  hare 
been  able  to  speak  to  her  with  more  ease.    As  it  wa.s,  he  certainly  had 
found  the  task  difficult,  down  in  the  country, — though  he  had  hfard  of 
men  of  his  class  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  all  his  life.    For  my  own 
part,  I  believe,  that  the  reputed  ainners  are  much  more  numerous  thin 
tlie  sinners. 

As  he  sat  there,  a  certain  Mr.  Fothergill  came  in  upon  him.  Mr. 
Fothergill  was  a  gentleman  who  managed  most  of  his  uncle^s  ordinary 
affairs, — a  clever  fellow,  who  knew  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered. 
Mr.  Fothergill  was  naturally  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  heir;  but  to 
stand  Well  with  the  owner  was  his  business  in  life,  aod  with  that  business 
he  never  alk'wed  anything  to  interfere.    On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fotheiyll 
was  very  civil,  complimenting  his  future  possible  patron  (m  his  l€tf 
powerful  speech,  and  predicting  for  him  political  power  wiUi  much  mow 
certainty  than  the  newspapers  which  had,  or  had  nofe»  came  from  the 
world  of  spirits.    Mr.  Fothergill  had  come  in  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
some  niatter  of  business.    As  all  Mr.  Palliser*s  money  passed  Chrongb 
Mr.  Fothergill's  hands,  and  as  his  electioneering  interests  were  maosgsd 
by  Mr.  Fothergill,  Mr.  Fothergill  not  unfrequently  called  to  aay  a  neces- 
sary word  or  two^   When  this  was  done  he  said  another  wovd  or  two^ 
which  might  be  neceamy  or  not,  as  the  esse  mig^t  be. 
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"  ]Wr.  Palliser said  he,  "  I  wonder  yon  dou't  think  of  marrying.  I 
hope  youMl  excuse  mo." 

Mr.  Palliner  was  by  no  means  sure  that  ho  would  exciise  lilm,  and  sat 
himself  suddenly  upright  in  his  chair  in  a  manner  that  was  intended  to 
exhibit  a  first  symptom  of  outraged  dignify.  Bat^  singularly  enough,  he 
had  himself  been  thinking  of  marriage  at  that  moment.  How  would  it 
have  been  with  him  had  he  known  the  beautiful  Griaelda  before  the 
Dumbello  alliance  had  been  arranged?  Would  he  haye  married  her? 
Would  he  have  been  comfortable  if  he  had  married  her  ?  Of  course  he 
could  not  marry  now,  seeing  that  he  was  in  love  with  Lady  Dumbello,  and 
that  the  lady  in  question,  onfortimalelyy  had  a  husband  of  licr  own ;  but 
though  he  had  been  thinking  of  matiying,  he  did  not  like  to  have  the 
subject  thus  roughly  thrust  before  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  into  his  very 
lap  by  his  uncle*8  agent.  Mr.  FothergiU,  no  doubt,  flaw  the  first  symptom 
of  outraged  digni^,  for  he  was  a  clever,  sharp  maik  But,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  in  truth  much  regard  it.  Perhaps  he  had  received  infltroetions  which 
lie  was  bound  to  regard  above  all  other  matters. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  Mr.  Palliaer,  I  do,  indeed  ;  but  I  say  it 
beeaoM  1  am  half  airaid  of  some,  eonm, — some  diminution  of  good  feeling, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  call  it,  between  you  and  your  uncle.  Anytfaii^  ol 
that  kind  would  be  such  a  monatroua  pity/' 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  probability.*'  This  Mr.  Palliser  said 
with  considerable  dignity ;  but  when  the  wordi  were  flpoiken  he  bethought 
himaelf  whether  he  had  not  told  a  fib. 

'*No,  perhapa  not.  I  trust  there  ia  no  such  probability.  But  the 
duke  Is  a  Teiy  determined  man  if  he  takes  anything  into  his  head ; — and 
then  he  has  so  much  in  his  power." 

He  has  not  me  in  his  power,  Mr.  FoiheigilL** 
Ko,  no,  now   One  man  does  not  have  another  in  his  power  in  this 
eoutttiy,— not  in  that  way ;  but  then,  you  know,  Mr.  Palliser,  it  would 
hardly  do  to  offend  him;  would  it?** 

"I  would  rathor  not  offend  him,  as  Is  natural.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish 
to  offend  any  one.** 

^  Exactly  so ;  and  least  of  all  the  duke,  who  has  the  whole  property 
in  his  own  hands.  We  may  say  the  whole,  for  he  can  marry  to-monow 
if  he  pleases.  And  then  his  life  is  so  good.  I  don*t  know  a  stouter  man 
of  his  age,  anywhere.** 

*'  Tm  very  glad  to  hear  it.** 
Pm  sure  you  are,  Mr.  Palliser.   But  if  he  were  to  take  offence, 
you  know?"  ^ 
I  should  put  up  with  it.** 

'*  Yes,  exactly ;  that's  what  you  would  do.  But  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  avmd  it,  seeing  how  much  he  has  in  his  power.** 

"Has  the  dvike  sent  you  to  me  now,  Mr.  Fotheigill? ** 
ISfOt  no,  no,— nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he  dropped  words  the  other 
day  whidi  made  me  ian^  that  he  was  not  quite, — qutte^<— quite  at  ease 
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abovk  TOO*  I  hn%  kng  Iomrm  tiud  ke  woqM  be  Tery  glad  indeed  to 
■ee  n  heir  bom  to  the  propertj.  The  other  monung, — I  doii*t  km 
wheter  thefe  wae  wayiMag  m  h,— but  I  teoiei  he  nw  going  to  make 
wme  ch«y  In  the  pi  aeoni  emingeaent^  HedidBOtdeit,aiiiitinglit 
hsre  been  ftne^ .  Onlj  think,  Mr.  PaUiier,  what  om  nerd  of  his  nngbt 
do  t  If  he  nja  n  woid,  he  nerer  goes  beek  fimn  it**  Thee,  ktviog 
oaid  ao  much,  Mr.  Folbeigitt  went  hk  way. 

Mr.  Falliaer  voderatood  the  meaning  of  all  Aaa  Tery  welL  limi  not 
die  £nt  ooooiion  on  ^Aioh  Mr.  Fotiwi^giU  had  given  tiai  adftcer-edfiee 
audi  aa  Mr.  FothesgiU  himnlf  had  no  ng^t  to  gix«  him.  He  ahnTi 
-  leodTed  anob  coonael  with  an  air  of  hatf-ii^nied  digaity,  iMidiiig 
dMnbj  to  explain  to  Mr.  FothergiU  that  he  waa  inlradiag.   Bol  be 
knew  well  whenee  the  adyioe  came ;  and  though,  in  all  aorii  caeoi)  lit  hid 
made  up  hie  mind  not  to  fbUoer  aodi  eonnaely  it  had  generally  oone  to 
paaa  that  Mr.  Pallinr'a  oondoet  had  more  or  leaf  aocarately  eoafcoBfid 
iteilf  to  Mr.  Fotfaefgill*e  advice.   ▲  word  ftom  the  dnke  might  oer- 
tamly  do  a  great  deal  1    Mr.  PlOllaer  leaelved  thai  in  that  afior  cf 
liady  BmnbeUo  he  would  ibflow  hie  own  denoee.    Bnt»  neveithe- 
lese,  it  waa  ondoabtedly  tme  that  a  word  firam  tho  dnke  Bugbt  do  a 
greut  deal  I 

We^  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  how  far  lifir.  PnlMeer  had  already 
progremed  in  his  iniquitooa  passion  before  he  lefl  ilartlebury.  Others, 
who  were  p'rhaps  not  so  well  informed,  gave  him  credit  for  a  much  men 

advanced  success.    Lady  Clandidlem,  in  her  letter  to  Lady  De  Conrey, 

wiittcn  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mr,  Paliiser,  declared  that, 
having  heard  of  that  gentleman's  intended  matutinal  dt'parturt-,  she  had 
confidently  expected  to  learn  at  the  breakfast-table  that  Lady  Duinbelio 
had  flown  with  him.  l-'rom  the  tone  of  her  ladyship's  language,  it 
seemed  as  though  bhe  had  been  robbed  of  an  anticipattd  pleasure 
by  Lady  Dumbello's  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  halls  of  lier  husband's 
ancestors.  I  feel,  however,  quite  convinced,"  said  Lady  Clandidlem, 
"  that  it  cannot  go  on  longer  than  the  spring.  I  never  yet  saw  a  mau 
so  infatuated  as  Mr.  Palliser.  He  did  not  leave  her  for  one  moment  all 
the  time  he  was  here.  No  one  but  Lady  Hartletop  would  Ir.we  per- 
mitted it.  But,  you  know,  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  good  old  Ikmily 
friendships.'* 


CHAPTER  XLTV, 

Yal£kiin£'s  Day  at  Allingtov. 

Lilt  had  exacted  n  promiae  fiom  her  mother  before  her  illness,  and 
during  the  period  of  her  coavalescence  often  referred  to  it,  reminding  her 
mother  that  that  promise  had  been  made,  and  must  be  kept.  Lily  was  to 
he  told  the  day  oa  which  Crosbie  was  to  be  nuurried.    It  had  come  to  the 
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kiiowledg«  of  them  all  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  Febrmy. 
Bot  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Lily.    She  must  know  the  day. 

And  as  the  time  drew  nearer, — Lily  becoming  itronger  the  whOe, 
and  less  subject  to  medical  antkoritjr,— llie  nuoriage  of  Cros!)ie  and 
Alexandrina  was  spoken  of  much  more  frequently  at  the  Small  House. 
It  was  not  a  subject  which  Mrs.  Bale  or  Bell  would  have  chosen  Ibr 
conyeraation ;  but  Lily  would  refer  to  it.  She  would  begin  hj  doing  so 
almost  in  a  drolling  atrain,  alluding  to  herself  as  a  ferlom  damsel  in  a  play- 
book  ;  and  then  she  would  go  on  to  speak  of  his  interests  as  a  matter  which 
was  still  of  great  moment  to  her.  But  in  the  course  of  such  talking  she 
Wonld  too  often  break  down,  showing  by  some  sad  word  or  melancholy  tone 
how  great  was  the  burden  on  her  heart.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell  would 
willingly  have  avoided  the  subject,  but  Lily  wonld  not  hare  it  avoided. 
For  Ihem  it  was  a  Tcry  diftcult  msMer  on  whieh  to  speak  in^  ber  hearing. 
II  waa  net  permitted  to  them  to  say  a  word  of  abuse  against  Crosbie,  as 
towbem  they  tbongbi  that  no  word  of  condemnation  eonld  be  sufficiently 
aerere ;  and  they  wese  ibreed  to  listen  to  sooh  SKcnsea  for  bis  oondnct 
as  Lfly  chose  to  manniaotnre,  never  daiing  to  point  oat  bow  vain  tiioae 

Indeed,  in  those-  days  Lily  fdgned  as  a  qneen  at  llie  Small  House. 
IH-imge  and  iUncas  together  faUing  into  ber  bands  bad  given  ber  such 
power,  that  none  of  tbe  other  women  were  able  to  withstand  it  Nothing 
wis  said  about  it;  but  it  was  imderstood  by  them  all,  Jane  and  Ae  oook 
iadnded,  tiiat  Lily  waa  for  the  time  paramonnt  She  was  a  dear,  gradoni^ 
loving,  brave  queen,  and  no  one  was  anzioas  to  rebel;— only  that  those 
praises  of  Crosbie  were  so  very  bitter  in  the  ears  of  her  subjects.  The  di^ 
waa  named  soon  enough,  and  the  tidings  came  down  to  Allington.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  Febraary,  Crosbie  was  to  be  made  a  happy  man.  This 
was  not  known  to  the  Dales  till  the  twelfth,  and  they  would  willingly  have 
spared  Uie  knowledge  then,  had  it  been  possible  to  spare  it  Bnt  it  was 
not  so,  and  on  that  evening  Lily  waa  told. 

Daring  these  days.  Bell  osed  to  see  her  onele  daily.  Her  visits  were 
made  with  the  pretenee  of  taking  to  him  infonnation  as  to  Lily*s  health ; 
bat  iheie  was  perhaps  at  ihe  bottom  of  them  a  fodmg  that,  as  the  fomily 
intended  to  leave  the  Small  House  at  the  end  of  Ifaroh,  it  would  be  well 
to  let  the  squire  know  that  there  was  no  emnlly  in  their  hearts  against 
him.  Nothing  more  had  been  said  about  their  moving, — ^nodiing,  that  is, 
from  ibem  to  bim.  Bat  tilie  matter  waa  going  on,  and  he  knew  it  Dr. 
Crolb  was  already  in  treaty  on  their  behalf  for  a  small  foinished  boose 
at  Gaestwiok.  The  squire  was  veiy  sad  about  it, — very  sad  indeed. 
When  Hopkins  spoke  to  lum  on  the  salgect,  be  sharply  desired  tiiat 
iaithful  gardener  to  hold  his  tongue,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  such 
things  were  not  to  be  made  matter  of  talk  by  the  AOington  dependants 
tin  they  had  been  officially  announced.  With  Bell  during  these  visits  he 
never  aHoded  to  the  matter.  She  was  the  chief  sbner,  in  that  she  had 
reiosed  to  many  her  cousin,  and  had  declined  even  to  Uateti  to  rational 
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counsel  upon  the  matter.  But  the  squire  felt  that  he  could  not  discuss 
the  subject  with  her,  seeing  that  he  had  been  specially  informed  by  Mrs. 
Dale  that  his  interference  would  not  be  pcnnittcd  ;  and  then  he  was 
perhaps  aware  that  if  he  did  discuss  the  subject  with  Bell,  he  would  not 
gain  much  by  such  discussion.  Their  conversation,  therefore,  generally 
fell  upon  Crosbie,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Great 
House  was  very  different  from  that  assumed  in  Lily's  j)re<ence. 

"  He'll  be  a  wretelu  d  man,"  said  the  squire,  when  he  told  Bell  of  the 
day  that  had  been  fixed. 

**  I  don't  want  him  to  be  wretched,"  said  Bell.  "  But  I  can  liardlj 
think  that  ho  can  act  as  he  has  done  without  being  punished." 

"lie  will  Ix'  a  wretched  num.  He  gits  no  fortune  with  her,  and  she 
will  expect  everything  that  fortune  can  give.  I  believe,  too,  that  she  is 
older  than  he  is.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot 
imderstand  how  a  man  can  be  such  a  knave  and  such  a  fool.  Give  my 
love  to  Lily.  Til  see  her  to-niorrow  or  the  ne.xt  day.  She's  well  rid 
of  him ;  I'm  sure  of  that ; — though  I  suppoae  it  would  not  do  to  tell 
her  so." 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  came  upon  them  at  the  Small  Hou^ 
as  comes  the  morning  of  tho.se  special  days  which  have  been  long  con- 
ridered,  and  which  are  to  be  long  remembered.  It  brought  with  it  a 
hard,  bitter  frost, — a  black,  biting  frost, — such  a  frost  as  breaks  the  water- 
pipes,  and  binds  the  ground  to  the  hardness  of  granite.  Lily,  queen  as 
she  was,  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  go  back  to  her  own  chamber,  but 
occui  ied  the  larger  bed  in  her  mother  a  room,  her  mother  sleeping  oa  a 
smaller  one. 

"Mamma,"  slie  said,  "how  cold  they'll  be!"  Her  mother  had 
announced  to  her  the  fact  of  the  black  frost,  and  these  were  the  first 
words  she  spoke. 

"  I  fear  their  hcart-s  will  be  cold  also,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  She  ought 
net  to  have  said  so.  She  was  transgressing  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the 
house  in  saying  any  word  that  could  be  construed  as  being  inimical 
to  Crosbie  or  his  bride.  But  her  ieeling  on  the  matter  was  too  atroDgy 
and  she  could  not  restrain  herself. 

*'  Why  should  their  hearts  be  cold  ?    Oh,  mamma,  that  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  say.    Why  should  their  hearts  be  cold  2  " 
1  hope  it  may  not  be  so." 

"Of  course  you  do;  of  course  we  all  hope  it.  He  was  not  cold- 
hearted,  at  any  rate.  A  man  is  not  cold-hearted,  liecausc  he  does  not 
know  himself.    Mamma,  I  want  you  to  wish  for  their  hapjoness." 

^Irs.  Dale  was  silent  for  a  minut.'  or  two  before  she  answered  this, 
but  then  she  did  answer  it.  I  think  I  do,"  said  she.  "I  think  I  do 
wish  for  it."  i 

"  I  am  very  sure  that  I  do,"  said  Lily. 

At  this  time  Lily  had  her  breakfast  a|istaii%  but  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room  in  the  ooorae  of  the  morniog. 
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**Yoii  must  be  very  careful  in  wrapping  yourself  as  you  go  down- 
stairs," said  Bell,  who  stood  by  the  tray  on  which  she  had  brought  up 
the  toast  and  tea.    "  The  cold  is  what  you  would  call  awful.*' 

"  I  should  call  it  jolly,"  said  Lily,  "  if  I  could  get  up  and  go  out. 
Do  you  remember  lecturiug  me  about  talking  alaog  the  duy  that  he  Enst 
came?" 

"Did  I,  my  pet?»* 

"Don't  you  remember,  when  I  called  him  a  swell?  Ah,  dear  !  so 
he  was.  That  was  the  mistake,  and  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  as  I  had 
seen  it  from  the  first.'* 

Bell  for  a  moment  turned  her  face  away,  and  beat  with  her  foot  against 
the  ground.  Her  anger  was  more  diflicult  of  restraint  than  was  even 
licr  mother's, — and  now,  not  restraining  it,  but  wiahing  to  hide  it,  she 
gave  it  vent  in  this  way. 

"I  imderstand,  Bell.  I  know  what  your  foot  means  when  it  goes  ia 
that  way  ;  and  you  .shan't  do  it.  Come  here,  Bell,  and  let  me  teach  you 
Christianity.  I'm  a  fine  sort  of  teacher,  am  X  not  ?  And  X  did  not  quite 
mean  that." 

"  I  wish  I  could  karn  it  from  some  one,"  said  Bell.    "  There  are 
circumstances  in  iihich  what  we  call  Chrietianitjr  seems  to  me  to  be 
liardly  possible." 

"  When  your  foot  goes  in  that  way  it  is  a  very  unchristian  foot,  and 
you  ought  to  keep  it  still.  It  means  anger  against  him,  because  he  dis- 
covered before  it  was  too  late  that  he  would  not  be  happy, — that  is,  that 
he  and  I  would  not  be  happy  together  if  we  were  married." 

"  Don't  scrutinize  my  foot  too  closely,  Lily." 
Bat  your  foot  must  bear  scrutiny,  and  your  eyea,  and  your  voice. 
He  was  very  foolish  to  lall  in  love  with  me.  And  so  was  I  very  foolish 
to  let  him  love  me,  at  a  moment's  notice,— 'Without  a  thought  as  it  were^ 
I  was  80  proud  of  having  him,  that  I  gave  myself  up  to  him  all  at  once, 
without  giving  him  a  chance  of  thinking  of  it.  In  a  week  or  two  it  was 
done.    Who  could  expect  that  such  an  engagement  should  be  lasting?  " 

*'And  why  not?  That  is  nonsense,  X^y.  But  we  will  not  talk 
about  it." 

**Aii,  but  I  want  to  talk  about  it.  It  was  as  I  liave  f^aid,  and  if  so, 
you  shouldn't  hate  him  because  he  did  the  only  thing  which  he  honestly 
oouid  do  when  he  found  out  his  mistake." 

"What;  become  engaged  sgain  within  a  week !  '* 

"  There  had  been  a  Tcry  old  friendship,  Bell ;  you  muse  remember 
that.  But  I  was  speaking  of  his  conduct,  to  me,  and  not  of  his  conduct 
to  *'  And  then  she  remembered  that  that  other  lady  might  at  this 
Tefy  moment  possess  the  name  which  she  had  once  been  so  proud  to  think 
that  she  would  bear  herself.  Bell,*'  she  said,  stopping  her  other  speech 
auddenly,    at  what  o*ckick  do  people  get  married  in  London  7  *' 

Oh,  at  all  manner  of  hoars,— «ay  time  befoie  twelTe.  They  will  be 
iasihionable^  and  will  be  marxied  late.** 
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"  You  don't  think  she's  Mrs.  Crosbie  yet,  then  ? " 
Lddy  Alffgandrina  Crosbie/'  said  Bell,  shuddering. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I  forgot.  I  should  so  like  to  see  her.  I  (iBsLMiflb 
an  interest  about  her.  I  wonder  wliat  ookmred  hair  she  has.  I  suppae 
nhe  is  a  sort  of  Juno  cf  a  woTwani  very  tall  and  handsome.  Tm  sure 
she  has  not  got  a  pug-nose  like  me.  Do  yon  know  what  I  should  really 
like,  only  <  f  course  it^s  not  possible  $ — ^to  be  godmotlur  to  bis  fint  chiU." 

"  Oh,  Lily  !  " 

"I  shoukU  Don't  yon  hear  me  say  that  I  know  it's  not  poanUsI 
I*m  not  going  up  to  London  to  ask  her.  She'll  have  all  rnsaav  cf 
grandeea  for  her  gr^dfathers  and  godmotliefi.  I  wonder  what  those  gnai 
people  are  really  like." 

« I  don*t  think  thflre*a  anj  dlfiMoa.  Lock  at  Lady  Julia." 
Oh,  Bhe*s  not  a  grand  person.  It  un*t  merely  hafii^  a  title.  Dwityon 
remember  that  he  lold  na  that  l£r.  PaUker  Is  about  the  grandest  (psndee 
of  them  all  I  enppoae  peoj^e  do  laara  to  like  them.  He  always  mad  to 
say  that  he  had  been  so  loi^  among  people  of  thai  soi«»  that  it  vonU  be 
Tery  difficult  for  him  to  divide  himself  off  liom  them.  I  shenli  aerar 
have  done  for  that  kind  of  tinqg;  ahonld  It  *' 

There  is  nodiing  I  despise  so  mnch  aa  what  yon  call  thai  kiad  cl 
thing.*' 

"  Do  yon  7  I  don't.  After  all,  think  how  mnoh  work  they  do.  He 
naed  to  tell  me  of  that  They  have  all  the  goroniing  in  their  hand%  sad 
get  very  Httle  money  ibr  doing  it" 

**  Worse  Inek  ibr  the  covmtry." 
The  country  seems  to  do  pretty  well.  But  you're  a  ndioal,  BeU.  Ky 
belief  is,  yon  wouldn't  be  a  lady  if  you  could  hdp  it" 

"  rd  sooner  be  an  honest  woman." 

"  And  BO  you  are^my  own  dear,  dearest,  htmest  Bell,--«nd  tiie  fitei 
lady  that  I  know.  If  I  were  a  man,  Belli  you  are  just  the  fpA  thsft  I 
should  worship." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  man ;  ao  it's  no  good." 
But  you  mustn't  let  your  foot  go  astray  in  that  way  ;  yon  mmto't, 
indeed.   Somebody  said,  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  and  I  deolaie  I 
beliere  it." 

"  Fm  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong." 
"  That*s  because  you're  a  radical   I  think  TU  get  up  now,  Bell;  only 
it's  so  frightfully  cold  that  Fm  afraid." 
<•  There's  a  beautifol  fire,"  said  BelL 

'^Yes;  I  see.  But  the  firewon*t  go  all  around  me,  like  the  bed 
does.  I  wuh  I  oould  know  the  yery  moment  when  they're  at  ihe  altar. 
It*s  only  half-past  ten  yet." 

<(  I  shonldn*t  be  at  all  surprised  if  it's  over." 

"  Over  I  What  a  word  that  is  I  A  thing  like  that  is  over,  and  then 
all  wcrid  cannot  put  it  back  again.  What  if  he  should  be  unhappy 
after  aU7" 
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He  must  tak«  his  ehanee,**  said  Bell,  tlunkiag  within  her  own  mind 
that  that  chance  would  be  a  Tery  bad  one. 

"Of  cour.«-e  he  muat  take  his  chance.  Well,— 111  get  up  now."  And 
then  ?]ic  took  her  first  step  oat  into  the  cold  world  beyond  her  bed,  "  We 
miLst  all  take  our  chance.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  tiiut  it  will  be  at 
hall-pa!?t  eleven.** 

When  half-past  eleven  came,  .-he  was  seated  in  a  large  easy-chair  over 
the  drawing-room  fire,  witli  a  little  table  l)y  her  side,  on  which  a  novel 
was  lying.  She  had  not  opened  her  book  that  morning,  and  had  been 
Hitting  ibr  some  time  perfectly  tiiionti  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  watch 
in  her  hand. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  at  last,  **  it  is  over  now,  I'm  sure.** 
**  What  is  over,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  He  has  made  that  lady  his  wife.  I  hope  God  will  ble>is  them,  and  I 
pray  that  they  may  be  happy."  As  she  spoke  these  words,  there  was  an 
unwonted  solenmity  in  her  tone  which  startled  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell. 

"I  also  will  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "And  now,  Lily,  will  it  not 
be  well  that  you  should  turn  your  mind  away  ftom  the  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  think  of  other  tilings?** 

"  But  I  can't,  mamma.  It  is  so  easy  to  sajr  that;  but  people  can't 
choose  their  own  thoughts." 

"  They,  can  usuaiily  direct  them  as  they  will,  if  they  make  the 
effort." 

**  But  I  can't  make  the  effort.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  why  I  should. 
It  seems  natural  to  me  to  think  about  him,  and  I  don't  suppo.se  it  can  be 
very  wrong.  When  you  liave  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  a  person,  you 
can't  drop  him  all  of  a  sudden."  Then  there  was  again  silence,  and  after 
a  while  Lily  took  up  her  novel.  She  made  that  effort  of  which  her 
mother  hud  spoken,  but  ^he  made  it  altogether  in  vain.  "  I  declare, 
Bell,"  she  said,  "  it's  the  greatest  rubbish  I  ever  attempted  to  read.'* 
This  was  specially  ungrateful,  because  Bell  had  recommended  the  book. 
"  All  the  books  have  got  to  be  so  stupid  I  I  think  I'U  read  Pilgrim's 
Progress  again.** 

"  Wliat  do  you  say  to  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  "  said  Bell. 

"Or  Paul  and  Virginia?"  said  Lily.  "But  I  believe  I'll  have 
Pilgrim's  Progrew.  I  never  can  understand  it,  but  I  xather  think  that 
makes  it  nicer.*' 

» I  hate  books  I  can't  understand,**  said  BeU.  like  a  book  to 
be  clear  as  running  water,  so  that  the  wboi«  meaning  may  be  seen 

at  once.** 

The  quick  seeing  of  the  meaning  must  depend  a  little  on  the 
reader,  most  it  not?  '*  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  The  reader  mustn't  be  a  fool,  of  course,"  said  Bell. 
But  then  so  many  readers  are  fools,"  said  Lily.    ^  And  yet  th^  get 
■OBsething  out  of  their  reading.   Mrs.  Crump  is  always  poring  over  the 
Bevelations^  and  nearly  knows  then  by  heart.  I  don't  think  she  could 
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interpret  a  single  image,  bat  she  lias  a  hazy,  misty  idea  of  the  tnifli. 
That's  why  slio  likes  it, — because  it's  too  beautiful  to  be  understood;  nd 
that's  why  I  like  Pilgrim's  ProgreflB."  After  whioh  Bell  offered  to  get 
the  book  in  question. 

No,  not  now/*  siid  Lily.    *^  I'll  go  on  with  this,  ss  yen  say  it's  to 
grind.   The  personages  are  always  in  their  tantmms,  and  go  on  as  thoogli 
they  were  mad.    Mamma,  do  yon  know  where  they're  going  ibr  in 
honeymoon?" 
»No»mjrdear.*' 

" He  need  to  talkto  me  about  going  to  the  lakes.**  And  then  dien 
was  another  paose,  during  whidi  Bell  observed  that  her  modMr'i  ftoe 
became  ckmded  with  anade^.  But  I  won't  think  of  it  any  nere^**  on- 
tinned  Lily;  I  will  fix  my  mind  to  something.**  And  then  she  got  up 
from  her  chair.  « I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  so  diffioult  if  Iliad 
not  been  ill  7** 

**  Of  coarse  it  wonld  not,  my  darfing.** 

«  And  Fm  goixig  to  be  well  again  now,  immediately.  Let  me  im:  I 
was  told  to  read  Gsrlyle's  History  of  the  S^neh  BeFdntioo,  and  I 
think  rn  begin  now."  It  was  Grosbie  who  had  tokl  her  to  read  the  bock, 
as  both  Bell  and  Mrs.  Dale  were  well  aware.  "Bat  I  must  pot  it  off  till 
I  can  get  it  down  from  the  other  house.** 

«  Jane  shall  fetch  it  if  you  really  want  it,**  said  Kn.  Bale. 

*'Bell  shall  get  it,  when  she  goes  up  in  the  afternoon;  will  yon,  BcUt 
And  m  tiy  to  get  on  with  this  stuff  in  the  meantime.**  Then sguaalis 
sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pages  of  the  book.  "  Til  tell  you  uliat, 
mamma, — ^you  may  have  some  comfort  in  tiiia :  that  when  to-dsy'a  gooe 
by,  I  shan't  make  a  fuss  about  any  other  day.** 

Nobody  thinks  that  you  are  msking  a  fuss,  Idly.'* 

''Tes,  but  I  am.  Isn't  it  odd,  Bell,  that  it  ahoold  take  place  os 
Valentine's  day  7  I  wonder  whether  it  was  so  settled  on  purpose,  becmR 
of  the  day.  Oh,  dear,  I  used  to  think  so  often  of  the  letter  that  I  dwnU 
get  from  him  on  this  day,  when  he  would  teB  me  tiiat  I  was  his  vakntinfi. 
Well ;  he's  got  another — ^valen — ^tine-— now."  So  much  she  ssid  inA 
articulate  voice,  and  then  she  hx6k»  down,  buivting  out  into  cooviihive 
sobs,  and  crying  in  her  mothei^s  arms  as  though  she  would  bresk  la 
heart.  And  yet  her  heart  was  not  broken,  and  she  was  still  strong  in 
tiiat  resolve  which  she  had  made,  that  her  grief  should  not  oveipover 
her.  As  she  had  herself  said,  the  thing  would  not  have  been  so  diffieoU, 
had  she  not  been  weakened  by  illness. 

Lily,  my  darling;  my  poor,  ill-used  darling." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  won't  be  that."  And  she  struggled  grievously  to 
get  the  better  of  tlic  hysterical  attack  which  had  overjiowered  her.  **I 
won't  be  regarded  as  ill-used  ;  not  as  specially  ill-used.  But  I  am  your 
darling,  your  own  darling.  Only  I  wi:sh  you'd  beat  me  and  thump  me 
Avhen  I'm  such  a  fool,  instead  of  pitying  me.  It's  a  great  mistake  beiii? 
soft  to  people  when  they  make  foola  of  themselves.    There,  Bell  j  Uieix'i 
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your  stupid  book,  and  I  won't  have  any  more  of  it.  I  believe  it  WM  that 
that  diJ  it."    And  she  pushed  the  book  awaj  from  her. 

After  tliiH  little  scene  Hhe  said  no  further  word  about  Crosbie  and  his 
bride  on  that  day,  but  turned  the  conversatioii  towards  the  proepect  of 
their  new  house  at  Questwick. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  be  nearer  Dr.  Crofts ;  won't  it.  Bell?  ** 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  BeU. 

"  Because  if  we  are  ill,  he  won*t  have  aach  a  terrible  distance  to 

come?" 

That  will  be  a  comfort  for  him,  I  should  think,"  said  BeU,  very 

demurely. 

In  the  evening  the  first  volume  of  the  French  ReTolution  had  been 
procured,  and  Lily  stuck  to  her  reading  with  laudable  perseyeranoe  ;  till 
at  eight  her  mother  inRiBted  on  her  going  to  bed,  queen  aa  she  was. 

I  don't  believe  a  bit,  you  know,  that  the  king  was  such  a  bad  man 
aa  that,*'  ahe  aaid* 

«<Ido,*'aaidBen. 

**Ah,  that^a  becauae  you're  a  radical  I  never  will  believe  tiiat 
kinga  are  ao  much  worse  than  other  people.  Aa  ibr  Charles  the  First,  he 
waa  about  the  best^man  in  hiatory.**  / 

Tbia  waa  an  old  subject  of  dispute;  but  Lily  on  the  preaent  occasion 
waa  allowed  her  own  way,— 4m  being  an  invalid. 


CHAPTER  ZLY. 

YALEKTurs's  Day  ur  Lokdoit. 

TuE  fourteenth  of  Februazy  in  London  was  quite  aa  black,  and  cold, 
and  aa  wintersome  aa  it  waa  at  Allington,  and  was,  perhaps,  aomewhat 
more  melancholy  in  ita  cddneas.  Nevertheless  Lady  Alesandiina  De 
Courcy  looked  as  bright  as  bridal  finery  could  make  her,  when  she  got 
out  of  her  carriage  and  walked  into  St  James's  church  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  that  morning. 

It  had  been  finally  arranged  that  the  maniage  should  take  place  in 
London.  There  were  certainly  many  reaaons  which  would  have  made  a 
marriage  fiom  Courey  Oastle  more  convenient  The  De  Courcy  &niily 
were  all  assembled  at  their  country  family  residence,  and  could  therefore 
have  been  present  at  the  ceremony  without  cost  or  trouble.  The  castle 
too  was  warm  with  the  warmth  of  life,  and  the  pleasantness  of  home  would 
have  lent  a  p;racc  to  the  departure  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 
The  retainers  and  servants  were  there,  and  something  of  the  rich  mellow- 
ness of  a  noble  alliance  might  have  been  felt,  at  any  rate  by  Crosbie,  at  a 
marriage  so  celebrated.  And  it  must  have  been  acknowledged,  even  by 
I^dy  De  Courcy,  that  the  house  in  Portman  Square  Avas  very  cold, — that 
a  marriage  from  thence  would  be  cold, — that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
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attaching  to  it  any  Iionour  and  glory,  or  of  making  it  resound  with  fashion- 
able 6c\iit  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post.  But  then,  had  they  been 
married  in  the  country,  the  earl  would  have  been  there ;  whereas  there 
was  no  probability  of  his  travelling  up  to  London  for  the  purpoie  of 
being  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  earl  was  very  terrible  in  these  days,  and  Alexandi  ina,  as  she  became 
confidential  in  her  communications  with  her  future  husband,  spoke  of  him 
as  of  an  ogre,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  avoided  in  all  tLe 
concerns  of  life,  but  whom  one  might  shun  now  and  again  by  some 
siil)tle  device  and  careful  arrangement  of  favourable  circumstaaces. 
Crosbie  had  more  than  once  taken  upon  himself  to  hint  that  he  did  not 
specially  regard  the  o^jre,  seeing  that  for  the  future  he  could  keep  huasell 
altogetlier  apart  from  the  malicious  monster's  dominions. 

"  He  will  not  come  to  me  in  our  new  home,"  he  had  said  to  his  love, 
with  some  little  touch  of  affection.  But  to  this  view  of  the  case  Lady 
Alexandrina  had  demurred.  The  ogre  in  question  was  not  only  her 
parent,  but  was  al.-^o  a  noble  peer,  and  she  could  not  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  future  connection  with  the  earl,  and  with  nobility  in 
general,  might  be  endangered.  Her  parent,  doubtless,  was  an  ogre,  and 
in  his  ogreship  could  make  himself  veiy  terrible  to  those  near  him  ;  but 
then  might  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  be  near  to  an  earl  who  was  an 
ogre,  than  not  to  be  near  to  any  earl  at  all  7  She  had  therefore  signiM 
to  Crosbie  that  the  ogre  must  be  endured. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  that  happy 
occasion.  He  would  have  said  very  dreadful  things, — things  so  dreadful 
^at  there  might  have  been  a  question  whether  the  bridegroom  could  have 
bdrne  them.  Since  he  had  heard  of  Crosbio's  accident  at  the  railway 
station,  he  had  constantly  talked  with  fiendish  glee  of  the  beating  which 
had  been  administered  to  hla  son-in-law.  Lady  De  Courcy  in  taking 
Crosbie's  part,  and  maintaining  that  the  match  was  fitting  for  her  daughter, 
had  ventured  to  declare  before  her  husband  that  CSrosbie  was  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  earl  would  now  ask,  with  a  loathsome  grin,  whether  the 
bridegroom^s  fasliion  had  been  improved  bjr  bis  little  adventure  at 
Paddington.  Crosbie,  to  whom  all  this  was  not  repeated,  would  have 
preferred  a  wedding  in  the  country.  But  the  oonnteiB  and  Lady  Alex- 
andrina knew  better. 

The  earl  had  strictly  interdicted  any  expenditurCy  and  the  conntea 
had  of  neoeantj  construed  thia  as  forbidding  any  unnecessary  expense. 
"  To  marry  a  girl  without  any  immediate  cost  was  a  thing  which  nobod/ 
could  understand,"  as  the  countess  remarked  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

"  I  would  really  qpend  as  little  as  poeuble,"  I.ady  Amelia  had 
answered.  "  You  see,  mamma,  there  arc  circumstances  about  it  whidi 
one  doesn't  wish  to  have  talked  about  just  at  present  There's  the  story 
of  that  girl, — and  then  that  fracas  at  tiie  station.  I  really  think  it  ought 
to  be  as  quiet  as  possible."  The  good  sense  of  Lady  Amelia  was  not  to 
be  disputed,  as  her  mother  acknowledged.   But  ^en  if  the  aiarriag0 
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were  mouiged  in  cny  aotonoiulj  quiet  imy,  the  very  aolorie^  of  thiil 
quiet  wevld  be  ae  dengeroiia  es  an  attempt  et  luod  gloiy.  **Bntit  iMii*t 
coat  as  much,*'  aaid  Amelia.  And  thus  it  had  been  zefolved  that  the 
wedding  ihoiild  be  Teiy  quiet 

To  this  Crosbie  had  assented  veiy  willingly,  though  he  had  not  relished 
iknb  manner  in  which  the  oounteas  had  explained  to  him  her  Tiews. 

**I  need  not  teU  yoOf  Adolphas,"  die  had  said,  '*how  tfaoroo^iif 
satiafied  I  am  widi  thia  mairiage.  Mj  dear  ghd  feels  that  she  ean  be 
happj  as  yoor  wife^  and  what  mere  can  I  want?  I  declered  to  her  and  to 
Amelia  that  I  was  not  amfaitknis,  for  their  sakai,  and  have  albwed  them 
both  to  please  themselies." 

**  I  hope  tbej  ha^  plaasod  themaBhes^"  said  Qmbie. 

"I  trust  so ;  hot  neyertheleMi"  I  don^t  hnoiw  whether  I  make  s^sdf 
undemtood?** 

^  Quite  so,  Ladjr  JH  Oonrey.  If  AJemdrina  were  ^nng  to  many 
the  ddsst  son  of  a  maiqals,  yon  would  have  a  knger  prosswrion  to  church 
than  will  be  neoessaiy  when  she  mmies  me.** 

'*  You  put  it  in  such  an  odd  way,  Adolphus.** 
It*s  all  right  so  kog  as  we  undenland  each  other.  I  can  asaure  you 
I  don't  want  any  procession  at  all.   I  should  be  quite  contented  to  go 
down  with  Alexandrine,  am  in  arm,  like  DmAj  and  Joan,  and  let  the 
loletk  give  her  awi^." 

We  may  say  that  he  would  hawe  been  mflflh  better  contented 
•eould  he  have  been  aUowed  -to  go  down  the  street  withont  any  f»- 
«nmbranee  on  his  ann.  But  Ihem  was  no  possibility  ncpw  for  sneh 
defirennce  as  that ' 

Both  Lad)r  AmeiBa  and  Mr.  Ganbee  had  long  smce  disoo^vered  the 
'hittemeas  of  his  heert  and  the  fint  of  his  tepeatanee,  and  Gasebee  had 
irentured  to  suggest  to  his  wife  tint  his  noble  eialer^hiHlaw  was  preparing 

herself  .a  life  of  misery. 

'^Hefll  baooBM  qnietand  happy  when  he'a  used  to' it,*'  Lady  Amelia 
Jnd  seplied,  thiiddng,  perhaps,  of  her  own  ei^erieaees. 

''I  don^  knowi  my  dear;  he's  not4t quiet  man.  There's  something 
in  his  eye  which  tells  me  that  he  could  be  very  hard  to  a  woman.*' 

^'lihas  gone  toofer  now£»ranychaDge/'  Lady  Amelia  had  answered. 

«Well;  perhaps  it  has." 

^  And  I  know  my  sister  so  wells  she  would  not  hesr  of  it.  I  really 
tiiink  ih^  will  do  Teiy  well  when  they  beoome  used  to  each  other." 

Mr.  Gaaebee,  who  also  had  had  his  own  experiences,  hardly  dated  to 
hope  so  nmdi.  His  home  hsd  been  satisfactoiy  to  him,  because  he  had 
been  a  ceteplating  buw,  and  having  made  his  oalcnlatiou  correctly  waa 
williog  to  take  the  net  result.  He  had  done  so  all  his  life  with  sneoeas. 
In  his  house  his  wife  was  pazaBomit^--«s  he  very  well  knew.  But  no 
efist  en  his  wife's  part,  had  ahe  wished  to  make  sneh  e£Cbr^  eould  hsTo 
teoed  him  to  spend  more  then  twe-thnds  of  his  income.  Of  this  she 
.sdao  wna  aiware,  and  had  trinmiRd  her  sails  aGcecdiiigly,  likening  herself  to 
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him  in  this  respect.  But  of  such  wisdom,  and  such  trimmin2s,  and 
such  adaptability,  what  likelihood  was  there  with  Mr.  Crosbie  and  Lady 
Alexandrina  ? 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  too  late  now,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  thus  conoladii^ 

the  conversation. 

But,  nevertheless,  when  the  last  moment  came,  there  was  some  litde 
attempt  at  glory.  Wlio  does  not  know  the  way  in  which  a  lately  married 
couple's  little  dinner-party  stretches  itself  out  from  the  pure  simplicity  cf 
a  fried  sole  and  a  leg  of  mutton  to  the  attempt  at  clear  soup,  the  unfor- 
tunately cold  dish  of  round  balls  which  is  handed  about  after  the  sole, 
and  the  brightly  red  jelly,  and  beautifully  pink  cream,  which  are  ordered, 
in  the  last  agony  of  ambition,  from  the  next  pastrycook's  shop? 

**  We  cannot  give  a  dinner,  my  dear,  with  only  cook  and  Sarah." 

It  lias  thus  begun,  and  the  husband  has  declared  that  he  has  no  such 
idea,  "  If  Phipps  and  Dowdney  can  coinc  here  and  eat  a  bit  of  mutton, 
they  are  very  welcome ;  if  not,  let  them  stay  awa}^  And  you  might  as 
well  ask  Pliipps's  sister  ;  just  to  have  some  one  to  go  with  you  into  the 
drawing-room." 

rd  much  lather  go  alone,  because  then  I  can  read,**— or  sleep,  we 
maj  say. 

But  her  husband  has  explained  that  she  would  look  friendless  in 
this  solitary  state»  and  therefore  Phipps^s  sister  has  been  asked.  Then 
the  dinner  has  progressed,  down  to  those  oostly  jellies  which  have  been 
ordered  in  a  last  agony.    There  has  been  a  conviction  on  the  minds  of  bodi 
of  them  that  the  simple  leg  of  mutton  would  have  been  more  jolly  for  thenn 
all.    Had  those  round  balls  not  been  carried  about  by  a  hired  man ;  had 
simple  mutton  with  hot  potatoes  been  handed  to  Miss  Phippa  by  Sarah 
ICiss  Phipps  would  not  have  simpered  with  such  unmeaniqg  stiffneBB  wbn 
yooog  Dowdney  spoke  to  her.    They  would  have  been  much  more  joQy. 
^  Have  a  bit  more  mutton,  Phipps;  and  where  do  you  like  it?"  Bov 
pleasant  it  sounds !    But  we  all  know  that  it  is  impossible.    My  young 
friend  had  intended  this,  but  his  dinner  had  nm  itself  away  to  oold  roTUid 
balls  and  oolonred  ftsmM  fiom  the  pastrycook.   And  so  it  was  with  the 
Crosbie  marrisge. 

The  bride  must  leaTB  the  church  in  a  properly  appoiiited  cani^e^ 
and  the  postboys  must  hare  wedding  fiiTours.  80  the  thing  grew;  sol 
into  noble  proportions,  not  into  proportions  of  trae  glory,  justing  tbe 
attempt  and  making  good  the  giUa.  A  weU-ooofced  tiseole^  bmijbt 
pleasttitly  to  yon,  is  good  eating.  A  gala  marriage,  when  eYerythii^  ia 
in  keying,  is  excellent  tpott  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  have  no 
g^  manisges.  Bnt  the  small  spasmodic  attempt,  made  in  opposition  to 
manifest  propriety,  made  with  an  inner  conviction  of  fiulnrey — ^mt  suvdy 
shoold  be  avoided  in  marriages,  in  dinners,  and  in  all  afiain  of  life. 

There  were  bridesmaids  and  there  was  a  breakfiMt   Both  Manaiette 
and  Rosina  came  np  to  London  finr  liie  occasion,  as  did  also  a  first 
of  theha,  one  Miss  Greaham,  a  lady  whose  frther  fived  in  the  same  ooniity* 
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Mr.  Gresham  had  married  a  sister  of  Lord  De  Courcy's,  and  his  services 
were  also  called  into  requisition.  He  was  broiiglit  up  to  give  away  the  bride, 
because  the  earl, — as  the  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  declared, — was  con- 
fined at  Courcy  Castle  by  his  old  hereditary  enemy,  the  gout.  A  fourth 
bridesmaid  also  was  procured,  and  thus  there  was  a  bevy,  though  not  so  large 
a  bevy  as  is  now  generally  thouirht  to  he  desirable.  There  were  only  Uiree 
or  four  carriages  at  the  church,  but  even  three  or  four  were  something. 
The  weather  was  so  frightfully  cold  tliat  the  light-coloured  silks  of  the 
ladies  carried  with  them  a  show  of  discomfort.  Girls  should  be  very 
young  to  look  nice  in  light  dresses  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  tlie  brides- 
maids at  Lady  Alexandrina's  wedding  were  not  very  young.  Lady 
Kosina's  nose  was  decidedly  red.  Lady  Margaretta  was  very  wintry, 
and  apparently  very  cross.  Miss  Gresham  was  dull,  tame,  and  insipid ; 
and  the  Honourable  Miss  O'Flaherty,  who  filled  the  fourth  place,  was 
sulky  at  finding  that  ahe  had  been  inTited  to  take  a  share  in  so  very  lame 
a  performance. 

But  the  marriage  was  made  good,  and  Crosbie  bore  up  against  bis 
misfortunes  like  a  man.  Montgomerie  Dobbs  and  Fowler  Pratt  both 
stood  by  him,  giving  him,  let  us  hope,  some  assurance  that  he  was  not 
absolutely  deserted  by  all  the  world,— ihat  he  had  not  given  himself  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  De  Courcys,  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  matters 
as  they  might  please.  It  was  ihat  feeling  which  had  been  so  grievous  to 
liim, — and  that  other  feeling,  cognate  to  it,  that  if  he  should  ultimately 
succeed  in  rebelling  against  the  De  CSoorcys,  he  would  find  himself  a 
solitary  man. 

"Yes;  I  shall  go,"  Fowler  Pratt  had  said  to  Montgomerie  Dobbs. 
''I  always  stick  to  a  fellow  if  I  can.  Crosbie  has  behaved  like  a 
blackguard,  and  like  a  fool  also;  and  he  knows  that  I  think  so.  But 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  drop  him  on  that  aooount.  I  ahall  go  as  he 
has  asked  me.'* 

"  So  shall  I,*'  said  Montgomerie  Dobbs,  who  considered  that  he  would 
be  safe  in  doing  whatever  Fowler  Pratt  did,  and  who  remarked  to  him- 
self that  after  all  Crosbie  was  manying  the  daughter  of  an  earl. 

Then,  after  the  marriage,  came  the  breakfast,  at  whieh  the  oonatess 
presided  with  much  noble  magnificence.  She  had  not  gone  to  church, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  she  would  be  better  able  to  maintain  her  good 
humour  at  the  feast,  if  she  did  not  snlject  herBdf  to  the  chance  of 
lumbago  in  the  church.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Bfr.  Gresham,  her 
brother-in-law,  who  had  undertaken  to  giye  the  necessaiy  toast  and  make 
the  necessary  speech.  The  Honourable  John  was  there,  saying  all  manner 
cf  ill-natured  things  about  hu  sister  snd  new  brother-in-law,  because  he 
bad  been  excluded  firom  his  proper  position  at  the  ibot  of  the  table.  But 
Alezandrina  had  declared  that  she  would  not  hare  the  matter  entrusted  to 
ber  brother.  The  Honourable  George  would  not  oome^  because  the 
oonntess  had  not  asked  bis  wife. 

"  Maria  may  be  sk»w,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,*'  George  had  said; 
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**  bfnt  ibe  ii  117  wift.  And  she  had  got  what  thej  hKwvk%  Love  mo^ 
kftt  mj  dog,  you  kaoir/*  So  ha  had  itafed  dowm  at  Ceungr^— <v«ij 
peoptiiy  a*  I  iUak. 

Alexandriiia  bad  likbed  la  go  avaj  before  bimkfaati  and  Cioabi* 
trmiU  not  haire  oared  how  aarljr  eiaiva  had  baen  pBovidad  for  bin.; 
bnt  the  comtaai  bad  told  her  danghter  that  if  she  would  not  wait  fir 
the  breakiaity  there  dioiild  be  no  breakiaat  ai  all,  aodin  fiwt  no  wedding; 
nothing  bat  a  sinple  marriage.  Had  there  been  agrand  par^,tfaat  goiqg 
away  of  the  bride  and  bridigzoem  might  be  Teiy  well ;  bat  the  eonntaw 
ielt  that  on  soch  an  oeeaaion  aa  this  nothiag  bat  the  pceame  of  the  body 
of  the  aaorifioe  could  give  any  reality  to  the  fcefeiTi^.  So  Groalne  and 
Lady  Alezandrtna  Croabie  heard  Mr.  Gfedm*a  ^eech,  in  which  he 
pn^heaied  ht  the  yoong  eeuple  an  amoont  of  hafipineia  and  proaperi^ 
abioet  greater  than  iaoompatiUe  with  the  cnoanalnncea  of  hnmanily.  Hia 
yeong  friend  Croabie,  whoae  acquaintanee  he  had  been  delighted  to  maike^ 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  rising  pillara  of  the  State.  Whether  hia 
ftiture  career  might  be  perliamentaryi  or  demoted  to  the  permanent  QtiI 
Senrioe  of  the  ooontry,  it  woold  be  alike  great,  noble^  and  proflperona. 
Aa  to  his  dear  nieoe,  who  waa  now  filling  that  poajtion  in  life  which  waa 
moat  beaataful  and  glorious  for  a  yoong  vKwian, — she  coold  not  have  done 
better.  She  had  preferred  geniua  to  wealth,—- ao  said  Mr.  Greeham, — and 
she  would  find  her  fitting  reward.  Aa  to  her  finding  her  fitting  reward, 
whatever  her  preferences  may  have  been,  there  Mr.  Greahaas  waa  nn 
doubt  quite  right.  On  that  head  I  myself  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
After  that,  Crosbie  zetumed  thanks,  making  a  much  better  speech  thaa 
nine  men  do  oat  of  ten  on  sooli  oceasioni^  and  then  the  thing  waa  over. 
No  other  speaking  wasallowed,  and  within  half  an  hoar  ficom  that  time^  hm 
and  his  bride  were  in  the  poet-chaiae,  beingcamed  away  to  &e  Fo1keaton» 
railway  station ;  for  that  place  had  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  their 
honeymoon.  It  bed  been  at  one  time  intended  that  the  jonmcy  to  Folke- 
stone should  be  made  simply  as  the  first  stage  to  Paris,  bat  Paris  and 
all  fi>reiga  travelling  had  been  given  up  by  deg^eea. 

I  don*t  caie  a  bit  about  France,— we  have  been  tiiere  so  often,** 
Akanndrinn  said. 

She  had  wished  to  be  taken  to  Naples,  but  Crosbie  had  made  her 
understand  at  the  first  whispering  of  the  word,  that  Naples  was  quite  oat 
of  the  question.  He  must  look  now  in  all  things  to  money.  From  the 
veiy  first  outset  of  his  career  he  must  save  a  shilling  wherever  a  shilling 
could  be  saved.  To  this  view  of  life  no  opposition  was  made  Ly  tlie 
Do  Courcy  interest.  Lady  Amelia  had  explained  to  her  sister  that  ihcy 
ought  80  to  do  their  honeymooning  that  it  sliould  not  cost  more  than  if 
thoy  began  keeping  honse  at  once.  Certain  tilings  must  be  done  which, 
no  doubt,  were  costly  in  their  nature.  The  bride  must  take  with  her  a 
well-dressed  lady'a-maid.  The  rooms  at  the  Folkestone  liotel  must  be 
large,  and  on  the  first  floor.  A  carriage  must  be  hired  for  her  use  while 
she  remained;  but  every  shilling  muiit  be  saved  the  spending  of  which 
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would  not  make  itself  i^iparent  to  the  outer  world.  Oli,  deliver  us 
from  the  poverty  of  those  who,  with  small  means,  affect  a  show  of 
wealth  I  There  is  no  whitening  equal  to  that  of  sepulchres  whited  at 
they  are  whited  t 

By  the  proper  administration  of  a  slight  bribe  Crosbie  secured  for 
himself  and  his  wife  a  compartment  in  the  railway  carriage  to  themselves. 
And  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  Alezandrina,  having  properly  tucked 
her  np  with  all  her  bright-coloured  trappings,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
never  in  truth  been  alone  with  her  before.  He  had  danced  with  her 
frequently,  and  been  left  with  her  fjr  a  few  minntea  between  the  figures, 
fie  had  flirted  with  her  in  crowded  drawing-rooms,  and  had  onee  found  a 
moment  at  Courcy  CSastle  to  tell  her  that  he  was  willing  to  marry  her  in 
spite  of  his  engagement  with  Lilian  Dale.  But  he  had  never  walked  with 
her  for  hours  together  as  he  had  walked  with  Lily.  He  had  never  talked 
to  her  about  government,  and  politics,  and  books ;  nor  hud  she  talked  to 
him  of  poetry,  of  religion,  and  of  the  little  duties  and  oomfbrtaof  life. 
He  had  known  the  Lady  Alezandrina  for  the  last  six  or  seven,  years ;  but 
he  had  never  known  her, — ^perhaps  never  would  know  her, — aa  he  had 
learned  to  know  Lily  Dale  within  the  spaee  of  two  months. 

And  now  that  she  was  his  wife,  what  was  he  to  say  to  her?  They 
two  had  commenced  a  partnership  which  was  to  make  of  them  for  the 
remaining  term  of  their  lives  one  body  and  one  flesh.  They  were  to  be  all- 
in-all  to  each  other.  But  how  was  he  to  begin  this  al^in-all  partnership  ? 
Had  the  priest,  with  his  blesang,  done  it  so  sufficiently  that  no  other 
doing  on  Croabie*s  own  part  was  necessary?  There  she  was,  opposite'  to 
him,  hie  very  actual  wife, — bone  of  hia  bone ;  and  what' was  he  to  saj  to 
her  ?  Aa  he  settled  himaelf  on  hia  seat,  taking  over  his  own  knees  a  part 
of  a  fine  far  mg  trimmed  wxfli  scarlet,  widi  which  he  had  covered  her 
other  mufflings,  he  bethought  himself  how  much  easier  it  would  have  been 
to  talk  to  Lily.  And  Lily  would  hanre  been  ready  with  all  her  ears,  and 
all  her  mind,  and  all  her  wit^  to  enter  qmcUy  upon  whatever  thoughts 
had  occurred  to  him.  Jn  that  reqiect  Lily  would  have  been  a  wife  indeed, 
— a  wife  that  would  have  transferred  hamHf  with  quick  mental  activity 
into  her  husband's  mental  sphere.  Had  he  b^gun  about  hia  office  Lily 
would  have  been  ready  for  him,  but  Alezandrina  had  never  yet  asked 
him  a  smgle  question  about  hia  official  life.  Hisd  he  been  prepared  with 
a  plan  for  to-morrow's  happiness  Lily  would  have  taken  it  up  eagerly, 
but  Alezandrina  never  cared  fer  such  trifles^ 

Are  you  quite  comfortable  f  "  he  said,  at  last. 

**0h,  yes,  quite^  ihank  yon.  Jfy-tbe-by,  what  did  you  do  witfi  my 
dresaii^-caae?  ** 

And  that  question  she  cBd  ask  with  some  eneigy. 
It  is  under  you.   You  can  have  it  as  foot-stool  if  you  like  it.'^ 

*<0h,  no;  Isbouldaeiatchit.  I  was  aftiid  tfait if  Hannah  had  it,  it 
might  be  lost."  Then  again  there  was  silence,  and  GroaUe  apun  coo- 
aidered  as  to  what  he  would  nezt  say  to  his  wife. 
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We  all  know  the  adrioe  giren  its  of  old  as  to  what  we  should  do 
under  tnch  circumstances;  and  who  can  be  so  thoroughly  justified  in 
following  tliat  advice  as  a  newly-married  husband  ?    So  he  put  out  hit 

hand  for  hers  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"Take  care  of  my  bonnet,"  she  said,  as  ylie  lldt  the  iiiolion  of  llie 
railway  caniair*'  when  he  kissed  lier.  1  don't  tliink  he  kisiied  her  again 
till  he  had  landed  her  and  her  bonnet  safely  at  Folkestone.  How  often 
would  he  have  kissed  Lily,  and  how  pretty  would  her  bonnet  htiw  hcvn 
when  she  reached  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  lunv  delightlully  happy 
would  she  have  looked  when  she  scolded  him  for  bending  it !  But 
Alexandrina  was  quite  in  earnest  about  her  bonnet;  by  far  too  much  in 
earnest  for  any  appearance  of  happiness. 

So  he  sat  witliout  speaking,  till  the  train  came  to  the  tmmel. 

"  I  do  so  hate  tunnels,''  said  Alexandrina. 

lie  had  half  intended  to  put  out  his  hand  again,  under  some  misLiken 
idea  that  the  tunnel  afforded  him  an  opportunity.  The  whole  journey 
was  one  long  opportunity,  had  he  desired  it ;  but  his  wife  hated  tunnels, 
and  so  he  drew  his  hand  back  again.  Lily's  little  fingers  would  have 
been  ready  for  hia  touch,  lie  thought  of  this,  and  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it. 

He  had  The  Times  newspaper  in  his  dressing-bag.  She  ako  had  a 
novel  with  her.  Would  she  be  ofl'ended  if  he  took  out  the  paper  and 
read  it  ?  The  miles  seemed  to  pass  by  very  slowly,  and  there  was  still 
another  hour  down  to  Folkestone.  He  longed  for  his  Times,  but  resolved 
at  last,  that  he  would  not  read  unless  she  read  first.  She  also  had 
reinenihered  her  novel ;  Init  by  nature  she  was  more  patient  than  he,  and 
she  thought  that  on  such  a  journey  any  reading  might  perhaps  be  almost 
improper.  So  she  sat  tranquilly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  netting  over 
her  husband  s  head. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  dashed  off  into  a  conver- 
Mtion,  intended  to  be  most  affectionate  and  serious. 

**  Alexandrina,"  he  saidiand  his  voice  was  well-tuned  for  the  tender 
serious  numner,  had  her  ears  been  alive  to  such  tuning.  Alexandrina, 
this  is  a  very  important  step  that  you  and  I  have  taken  to-daj." 

"  Yes;  it  is,  indeed,"  said  she. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  succeed  in  making  each  other  happy." 

**  Yes  ;  I  hope  we  shall." 
If  we  both  think  seriously  of  it,  and  remember  that  that  is  our  chief 
duty,  we  shall  do  so." 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  we  shall.  I  only  hope  we  shan't  find  the  house 
▼eiy  cold.  It  is  so  new,  and  I  am  so  subject  to  colds  in  my  head.  Amo^i^ 
says  we  shall  find  it  very  cold ;  but  then  she  was  always  ikgaanst  our 
going  there." 

**Th«  house  will  do  vezy  well/'  said  Crosbie.  And  Alexandrina 
could  perceive  that  there  was  something  of  the  master  in  his  tone  as 
he  spoke. 
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I  am  only  telling  you  what  Amelia  said/'  she  replied. 

Had  Lily  been  his  bride,  and  had  he  spoken  to  her  of  their  future  life 
and  mutual  duties,  how  she  would  have  kindled  to  the  theme !  She 
would  have  knelt  at  his  fcet  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  would  have  promised  him  to  do  her  best, — her  best, — her 
very  best.  And  with  what  an  eagerness  of"  inward  resolution  would  she 
have  determined  to  keep  her  promise,  lie  thought  of  all  this  now,  but 
he  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  think  of  it.  Then,  for  some  (quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  did  take  out  his  newspaper,  and  she,  when  she  saw  hiui  do  so, 
did  take  out  her  novel. 

He  took  out  liis  newspaper,  but  he  could  not  fix  liis  mind  upon  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Had  he  not  made  a  terrible  mistake  ?  Of  what  use 
to  him  in  life  would  be  that  thing  of  a  woman  that  sat  opposite  to  liim  ? 
Had  not  a  great  punishment  come  upon  him,  and  had  he  not  deserved  the 
punishment  ?  In  trutli,  a  great  punishment  had  come  upon  him.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  had  married  a  woman  incapable  of  imderstanding  the 
higher  duties  of  married  life,  but  that  he  himself  Avould  have  been  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  a  woman  who  did  understand  them.  He 
would  have  been  happy  witli  Lily  Dale;  and  therefore  we  may  surmise 
that  his  unhappiness  with  Lady  Alexandrina  would  be  the  greater.  There 
are  men  who,  in  marrying  such  as  Lady  Alexandrina  De  Courcy,  would 
get  the  article  best  suited  to  them,  as  Mortimer  Gazebee  had  done  in 
marrying  her  sister.  Miss  Griselda  Grantly,  who  had  become  Lady 
Durabello,  though  somewhat  colder  and  somewliat  cleverer  than  Lady 
Alexandrina,  had  been  of  the  same  sort.  But  in  marrying  her  Lord 
Dumbello  had  got  the  article  best  suited  to  him; — if  only  the  ill-natured 
world  would  allow  him  to  keep  the  article.  It  wa-s  in  this  that  Crosbie's 
failure  had  been  so  grievous, — that  he  had  seen  and  approved  the  better 
course,  but  had  chosen  for  himself  to  walk  in  that  which  was  worse. 
During  that  week  at  Courcy  Castle, — the  week  which  he  passed  there 
immediately  alter  his  second  visit  to  Allington, — he  had  deliberately 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  more  fit  for  the  bad  course  than  for 
the  good  one.  The  courae  was  now  before  him,  and  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  walk  in  it. 

It  was  very  cold  when  they  got  to  Folkestone,  and  Lady  Alexandrina 
shivered  as  she  stepped  into  the  private-looking  carriage  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  sUition  for  her  use. 

We  ?)iftll  ^d      good  fire  in  the  parlour  at  the  hotel,"  said 
Crosbie. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  said  Alexandrina,  "  and  in  the  bedroom  too." 

The  young  husband  felt  himself  to  be  offended,  but  he  hardly  knew 
why.  He  felt  himself  to  be  olfended,  and  with  difficulty  induced  himself 
to  go  through  all  those  little  ceremonies  the  absence  of  which  would  have 
been  remarked  by  everybody.  He  did  liis  work,  however,  seeing  to  all 
her  shawls  and  wrappings,  speaking  with  good-nature  to  Uannahi  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  dressing-case.  ' 
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"  What  time  would  you  like  to  dine?  **  as  lw  prepaaed  to 

lisaTa  her  alone  with  Hannah  in  die  bedfoom. 

Whenever  you  please ;  onij  I  should  like  some  tta  and  bretd-aad- 

butler  presently." 

Crosbie  went  into  the  ntting-room,  ordered  the  tea.  tad  bread-and- 
butter,  ordered  nUo  the  dinner,  and  then  stood  himself  up  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  in  order  that  lie  might  think  a  little  of  his  future  career. 

He  was  a  mnn  who  had  long  since  resolved  that  his  life  should  be  ft 
success.  It  would  seem  that  all  men  would  so  resolve,  if  the  matter  were 
simj)ly  one  of  resolution.  But  the  majority  of  men,  as  I  take  it,  make  no 
such  resolution,  and  very  many  men  resolve  that  they  will  be  unsuccessful. 
Crosbie,  however,  had  resolved  on  .success,  and  had  done  much  towards 
carrying  out  h;s  purpose.  He  had  made  a  name  for  him.^elf,  and  had 
acquired  a  certain  lame.  Tliat,  however,  was,  as  he  acknowledged  to 
hinist'ir,  departing  from  hlni.  lie  looked  the  matter  straight  in  the  face, 
and  told  l.imseh"  that  his  lu>hion  must  be  abandoned  ;  but  the  olEce 
remained  to  hira.  He  might  still  rule  over  Mr.  Optimis-t,  and  make  a 
subservient  slave  of  Butterwell.  That  mu.st  be  his  line  in  life  now,  and 
to  that  line  he  would  endeavour  to  be  true.  As  to  his  wife  and  his  home, 
—he  wduld  look  to  them  for  his  breakfast,  and  perhaps  his  dinner.  He 
would  have  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  if  Alexandrina  should  become  a 
mother,  he  woidd  endeavour  to  love  his  children;  but  above  all  tilings 
he  would  never  think  of  Lily.  Alter  that  he  stood  and  thought  of  her 
for  half  an  hour. 

"If  you  pleaae,  sir,  my  lady  wants  to  know  at  what  time  you  hare 
ordered  dinner." 

"At  seven,  Hannah." 

"  My  lady  says  she  is  verj'  tired,  and  will  lay  down  till  dinner-time." 

"Very  wcdl,  Hannah.  I  will  go  into  her  room  when  it  is  time  to 
dress.    I  hope  they  are  making  you  comfortable  downstairs  ?  " 

Then  Crcabie  strolled  out  on  the  pier  iu  the  dusk  of  the  cold  winter 
eveniog. 
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A  PORTMANTEAU  and  a  small  black  bag  Ibr  the  cab,aeigMr-cinft  and  Didot's 
charmiDg  little  Horace  for  the  pocket,  vret%  the  simple  prepAratioos  with 
which,  one  day  last  August,  I  left  my  home  in  Edinburgh  to  join  at  Leith 
the  steamer  bound  for  Rotterdam.  Starting  from  the  South  Side,  the  cab 
rolled  paafe  the  college,  a  dingy  building  with  no  dignity  but  that  of  sice^ 
and  cooped  tip  aoiidat  streets  none  of  Utam  splendid  and  some  of  tiiem 
mean.  A  few  minutes  gave  U9  a  glimjna  of  Edinbuigfa's  real  interest — 
the  tall,  quaint^  oootiaeiitaUIooking  houses  of  the  Oaiiongate  ;  and,  that 
eroded,  one  minute  mora  revealed  its  real  beauty — the  gardened  yallcj 
which  divides  the  Old  from  the  New  Town.  I  bade  adieu  to  the  distant 
CSastle  standing  out  on  the  lefl  with  a  majesty  which  no  neglect  can  destreT" 
^a  perpetoal  reminder  of  the  feudalism  to  which  we  Scots  owe  oor  best 
poetiy  and  proudest  recoUeotioaSb  Before  long,  the  cab  was  in  the  namm 
bas]r  streets  of  Leith,  afber  a  tedious  rattle  through  which,  the  harbour 
bunt  upon  ns  with  all  its  stir  of  shipping,  flvtter  of  flags,  and  fresh  scft* 
breeze,  and  soon  the  stsamer  welcomed  me  aboard,  and  I  felt  that  my 
holiday  had  really  begun.  The  Oaboim  hanled  o«t  of  the  docks  in  the 
customary  fashion,  which  always  seems  so  tardy  and  unintelligible  to 
landsmen,  and  then  toned  her  nose  eastward,  and  pKed  steadilj  down  the 
Eirth  of  Forth.  This  Is  the  point  of  view  from  whidi  ft>  sse  the  Seettidi 
cqatal,  if  you  wiab  to  seise  ita  dignity  as  a  whole.  A  stranger  who 
knew  nothing  of  it  would  fed,  from  the  Firth,  that  it  nmtt  be  histoiical ; 
and  if  he  had  Tisited  AAcna  would  at  once  recegaiae  the  likeness  which 
has  given  it  in  modem  times  a  half-fpordre  second  name.  The  Castle 
for  an  Acropolis — the  distant  Penthinda  ibr  Hymeltas — tiie  raised  position 
of  the  whde  dty  (the  aaciient  baek-bone  of  wUch  is  the  ridge  planted  witii 
apitea  Aat  alq)eBfrom  the  Oastle  down  to  Hblyrood)— are  points  of  rtstm 
bknce  sufficient,  at  leasts  to  eaouse  Edinbingh  for  aeceptiag  this  appen»> 
tion.  The  modem  ndn  on*  the  Oatton  Hill  gives  a  fillip  to  the  illusion, 
wliich  deepens  as  yon  recede.  The  Firth  on  this  afternoon  waa  cham- 
ing,  and  was  enliTened  by  the  presence  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  whidi  had 
airired  for1y«e%ht  hours  before.  There  they  lay,  some  milea  distsnt 
firom  Leith,  stretching  in  a  line  which  seemed  closer  than  it  really  was  to 
the£^  shore.  The  sight  waa  plsasaat  to  all  of  ua— to  me,  as  an  ex-naval 
man,  pleassnt  and  something  move.  Could  I  foiget^  indeed,  aa  we  gased 
at  them  i^om  the  larboard  quarter,  while  aleaming  away,  the  ward-room 

hospitafitiea  of  H    .S.  the  night  before  ?  Nothmg  would  be  mera 

vngmtefttl  to  my  host,  or  to  the  jollj  first  lieutenant,  who  when  the 
yoongster  of  the  watch  reported  that  a  party  of  visitors  had  been  left  en 
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boird|  commaDded  an  official  detail  to  be  made  of  their  number,  and 
gender!"  And  liaJ  not  1  lioard,  too,  at  the  same  hospitable  board,  that 
capital  btory  about  tlie  martinet,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  whole 
ship  clean  and  orderly,  wont  so  lar  as  to  whiteirash  the  goose  ! 

Tlie  social  lite  of  a  steamer  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  we  all  know, 
from  that  oi'  a  lailway.  In  a  steamer  you  make  acquaintances,  you  chat 
with  everybody,  you  liear  people's  histories,  you  pick  up  character.  My 
fellow -passengers  on  this  occasion  were  on  the  whole  an  agreeable  com- 
pany, and  we  lived  together  in  friendly  relations.  There  was  an  Edin- 
burgh advocate  of  the  better  sort — for  the  profession  has  been  sadly 
pUbiJied  since  the  days  of  Scott  and  Lockhart.  There  was  a  plucky  little 
Canadian  in  mourning  travelling  by  herself,  and  another  lady  in  the  same 
weeds  (which  always  awaken  one's  interest)  who  had  sailed  with  a  con- 
sumptive husband  for  Australia  and  buried  him  in  going  round  the  Cajxj 
of  Good  Hope.  There  was  a  conmicrcial  man  who  had  just  swinged  a 
railway  company  for  three  thousand  jx)unds  on  account  of  an  accident. 
There  was  a  good-natured  Scotch  sheriff,  with  a  good-looking  Scotch 
wife.  There  was  a  Free  Kirk  prol  aiioner  ;  but — not  to  mention  any 
more  in  detail — the  gem  of  the  company  was  one  who  gradually  became 
recognized  and  s]>oken  of  as  the  Fat  Gentleman.  I  don  t  think  any  of  us 
knew  his  name.  But  he  was  fat,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and,  somehow, 
he  gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  us  which  seemed  to  come  to 
him  as  naturally  as  hia  twenty  stone.  lie  first  attracted  attention  as  we 
were  bowling  past  the  Berwickshire  coast  in  the  evening  by  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  liirming  of  the  Borders,  accompanied  by  concise,  but  con- 
clusive, decisions  on  tlie  characters  of  the  landholders.  When  night  came, 
and  we  were  assembled  in  the  cabin  over  a  friendly  tumbler,  a  serious 
passenger  made  some  remarks  on  missionary  work ; — it  suddenly  appeared 
that  the  fat  gentleman  had  been  twelve  years  in  China,  and  ho  soou  settled 
that  subject.  In  fact,  his  supremacy  so  rapidly  developed  that  we  meanly 
strove  against  each  other  for  his  personal  notice.  Fellows  would  glide 
away  from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  chatting  with  you,  under  various 
pretences,  but  in  reality  to  court  the  fat  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  on 
another  part  of  the  deck.  lie  received  our  advances  with  an  easy  humour ; 
and  spoke  of  himself  and  his  motives  for  visiting  Holland  with  the  openness 
which  is  BO  fascinating  in  a  superior.  "  I  don't  want  to  see  their 
monasteries,"  said  he,  in  his  fine  corpulent  manner, — and  evidently 
believing  that  monasteries  were  as  plentiful  in  Holland  as  in  Portugal, — 
'^I  want  to  see  their  dairy-£u:ming.  X  want  to  know  how  they  pay 
their  rents  I " 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  passed  over  without  divine  service  of  any 
kind,  and  almost  without  incident.  There  was  a  rumour  in  the  momiog 
that  the  Free  Kirk  probationer  meant  to  practise  preaching  on  us;  but  a 
slight  rolling  of  the  vessel  after  breakfast  disturbed  his  pIanS|  and  the 
fishes  alone  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  there  was  anything 
in  him.   At  noon  the  Otcarg  from  Leith^  after  vainly  attempting  to  paaa 
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us  to  windward,  crossed  our  stem  so  near  as  to  threaten  a  collision,  and 
seriously  damaged  the  patent  log  which  was  towing  astern.  This  gave  us 
something  to  talk  about,  and  helped  to  while  away  the  time  till  dinner. 
We  turned  in  at  night  with  extra  contentment,  knowing  that  morning 
would  find  us  oflf  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries.  There  were  four  of  us 
in  each  cabin ;  but  the  weather  admitted  of  the  bull's  eye  being  open,  and 
I  got  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  the  screw.  What  I 
hate  a  screw  for  is  that  it  lays  hold  of  your  attention  by  seeming  to  say 
Bometliin? — and  for  a  long  time  it  continued  saying — "On  the  poopl— 
on  the  poop  !  " — till  my  drowsy  brain  escaped  from  it. 

Morning  broke  singularly  fine ;  and  when  I  got  on  deck,  I  found 
that  we  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  were  fairly  in  the  Maas.  At  Helvoet- 
sluys  we  entered  the  canal,  and  I  gradually  began  to  realize  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  in  the  country  of  William  of  Orange) 
Bameveldt,  and  De  Wit ;  of  Tromp  and  De  Kuyter ;  of  Erasmus  and 
Grotius;  of  Rembrandt  and  Paul  Potter;  of  Burman  and  Uemsterhayii 
A  distant  yiew  of  Brill  recalled  the  fact  that  old  Martin  Harpertz  Tromp 
— Blake'a  great  fi)e— waa  bom  there ;  and  I  remembered  how  he  brought 
hia  convoy  up  Channel  in  February  1653,  with  Blake  and  Pezm  ham- 
mering at  him.  Ha  gathered  them  together— the  itoot  old  seaman  I-^aa 
a  hen  ga&eia  her  chickens,  placed  them  inside  a  crescent  formed  by 
hia  men-of-war,  and  stood  for  home  with  a  fair  wind.  The  Enghsh 
made  a  dire  every  now  and  then,  to  snatch  one  of  them,  and  played 
at  snapdragon,  Tromp  aappljiog  the  fire.  On  looking  round  the  land* 
aeape,  and  thinking  of  such  men,  one  could  not  hot  ftel  that  it  is 
race  and  not  Rcenery  which  determines  human  greatness.  Our  own 
Scotch  highlands  have  produced  an  miimportant  minonty  of  the  really 
memorable  Scotsmen;  and  here  waa  a  country  before  me,  noticeably 
^  man-abonnding/'  as  Aristophanes  says  of  Greeoei  and  yet  without 
^tiier  the  majesty  of  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  romance.  Not  an  ugly 
coimtxy,  indeed — iat  there  is  a  quiet  charm  about  the  Netherlands  which 
I  bope  to  leprodneo  as  I  go  along  ;  but  still  one  that  owes  its  attraction 
to  what  man  has  done  for  it.  As  you  Steam  quietly  up  the  canal,  the 
banks  of  which  axe  fionged  with  long  makes,  a  perfectly  fiat,  riofa, 
cheerful  scene  expands  around  you.  There  are  frequent  villages,  eacb 
with  ita  chuxoh-tower  or  spire,  on  all  parts  of  the  horiaon— and  each 
generalljr  more  or  less  olothed  with  wood.  The  various  canals  everywhere 
intersecting  this  plain  are  often  lined  with  poplars  and  willows.  The 
perpetual  breeze  turns  innumerable  windoiiUs,  which  grind  grain,  or  saw 
timber,  or  regulate  the  canala  by  preventing  libe  water  fiwm  accumulating 
too  much  at  particular  spots.  JLdvancing  through  a  prosperous  busy  life 
of  this  kind,  you  pass  many  dairy  fiurms— ferms  which  Englishmen 
are  now  beginning  to  \ud  for— and  much  rich  pasture  land  dotted  with 
groupa  of  Mittle.  The  Isst  looic  on  the  canal,  befbre  you  join  the  Bfaas 
agsin,  is  at  a  viUage  ebaractsristicaUy  Dutch;  that  is  to  say,  there  ia 
^lenly  of.  colour  and  homely  ornament,  and  an  independent  quaint* 
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n«B  about  the  shape  and  style  of  eucli  liouse — as  if  each  house  were 
conscious  that  it  was  Dutch,  aiul  that  Dutch  indepoudcuce  had  betn 
too  liaid  fought  lor  not  to  be  wortli  maiutaiuing  iu  every  dctaih  Tlien 
there  is  tlie  Dutch  love  of  flowers  visible,  developing  itself  often  in  liugc 
and  brilliant  hollyhocks,  or  ''stick-roses,"  as  the  Hollanders  call  thein. 
One  welcomes,  too,  the  national  cleanliness,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  many  jokes — though  after  living  much  in  Scotland,  one  learns  that  dirt 
is  no  joking  matter !  While  these  hasty  observations  arc  made,  the 
steamer  gets  through  the  lock,  and  emerges  i'looi  the  canal  (which  has  cut 
off  an  important  angle)  out  on  the  broad  bright  waters  of  the  Maas.  Tbe 
Haas  is  here  a  stiitely  and  brilliant  river — being,  in  fact,  to  speak  genea- 
logically, the  child  of  tlie  marriage  of  the  Meuse  with  one  of  the  co- 
hcireMCB  of  her  ladyship  the  lUiine.  The  elder  co-heiress  presenres  her 
digni^,  MuL  her  maiden  iMn%  and  passes  through  Leyden, — a  redooed 
gCBtlcwoBtB  of  high  pedigree-— (though,  between  oonelves,  cutting  b0 
more  figure  thm  one  of  the  bettor  sort  of  canals)  as  the  JKhioe  Ptoper. 
Up  the  Maae,  aoeordiogij,  we  oBatianifd  to  steam,  till  presently,  a  tail 
grej  tower  made  itself  visible  over  aiMBe  distant  trees.  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lawienee,  md  the  £nt  iii  thai  the  city  cC 
which  we  were  in  qoeit  took  us  by  surpriae.  The  riyer  gave  a  nddeB 
bend,  and  Rottekdam,  witli  all  its  inhabitants,  rose  out  of  the  wave.  The 
iatf  stood  entirelj  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  river  before  us,  with 
deep  wtltr  i^  to  its  qvajy  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
strMmii  an  open  rural  country.  The  day  was  ^*»*»w»g  hot.  The  red 
houses,  sparkling  with  irMi^a^a  colours — the  shops  proclaimiBg  their 
description  in  large  gilt  klteis  wen,  all  glittering  in  a  vi^  sva.  The 
Umg  iine  of  trees  giring  the  name  of  Boompjes  to  this  fine  stnet  on  Ae 
Kaaa — which  is  street,  and  boulevard,  and  quay  all  in  one — had  an  ahr 
of  refinshing  ooolnesa.  We  «U  lended  in  hilarious  q»iits^.aad  the  Fat 
Ckntleman  espeoially  was  good  CDoqgh  to  aignahn  his  fiiat  ^pensMO  m 
HoDand  by  en  act  of  friendly  and  condescending  playffcilness  to  e  native, 
fie  had  aeeoited  the  l^ntfthinen  in  fingikh,  and  whm  the  honsst  eonl 
proved  80  beaii^itod  aa  only  to  knew  hia  propsr  tangos^  onr  &t  fiiend 
paidoDsd  htm  playfully,  Ah,  Johnny,  yoanoM^y^  eh,  Johnnj  ?"  he 
said— jnst  as  he  aught  hare  asdnlgod  the  local  ignianee  of  a  eodie  at 
Osaten!  TH  Fwt  ^^tTi*^f*in  had  imheil  lasidul  fts  susuii  jiaeii  in  CIiiim 
Baviag  left  aiy  traps  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  and  ascsrtHMd  the  boor 
of  tiieMifd'Ml^  Istralledoottoaee  the  taw^^^^mA  that  eomfiatahie 
Mi^  that  the  ooontry  one  bad  left  kss  disn  fcn^<^kt  houn  belbie 
was  xenwfed  from  one  by  an  infiule  distmee,  which  is  the  peoaliar  and 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial  result  of  trsrel.  Dutch  IndiaaMn  were  loodix^ 
and  nnkMding  at  the  Bocmpjss^ — ^the  long  zange  of  whtdi,  ftiU  of  good 
heases,  looked  ooanfertibly  pictnitoqae.  Jn  one  of  these  hoBses^  Peter 
Bayle,  of  the  JHetmuargt  died ;  baviag  ooneeted  a  »proo(**— the  kde- 
jat^Bshle  manl^ifaat  very  morning,— just  beiwe  Bsetih — inspeotiog  iUt 
pioo^^pat  his  dtk  m  the  none  of  Peter.  Bat  a  gnaler  name  than 
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Bayle  dominates  Ivotterdam ;  jmd  I  soon  begn  to  penetrate  the  city  in 
fiesrch  of  the  statue  of  firasmus.  There  were,  of  course,  a  score  of  things 
to  look  «t  by  the  way,  and  before  I  had  reached  the  Market  Plaoe,  I  bad 
enjoyed  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  piquaney  of  a 
wter  iifo  going  on  inside  a  town  life,  is,  of  course,  the  crowning  novelty 
to  a  stranger.  The  caiKiIs  run  through  the  body  of  the  dij,  like  yeios  in 
the  human  body,  and  their  green  blood  gives  it  a  strange  animation. 
Musts  rise  beside  the  treea  bj  wiiiob  the  canals  are  lined, — qppoiite  win- 
dows, with  outside  shntteia  of  green, — or  lined  with  flowei% — bebnging 
to  hooaca  in  wbieh  tbe  prevailing  red  is  varied  by  different  diadea  of  that 
warm  colour,  and  by  artful  zebra-like  stripea  of  white,  whieh  seem  alwaya 
to  be  kept  clean  and  fresh.  Outside  every  windbir  ne  Httle  miireta, 
witich  present  to  the  person  sitting  inside  the  whole  line  of  the  atieet^  and 
Into  which  the  Dutch  ladies  look,  as  ibey  sit  piying  their  needles,  with  the 
ocMjancy  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  Baiges  of  many  ooteaa  push  steadily 
akng  tiie  oanalS)-^  green  oovd  of  weed  gathering  lightly  romid  tibeir 
Uttff  hows,  aa  tibe  long  pole  «ed  steadily  fiom  ibrward  to  aft  sends  them 
gliding  aloBg*  white  bridges  open  heavily  to  let  the  constant  traffic 
pasa,  and  no  sooner  do  ihey  doae  again,  than  carts,  and  tmcks,  and  hand- 
haMowe  go  xattHng  over  them.  BTczyiyody  is  bfaay ;  yet  so  nmefa  of  tiie 
heavy  work  is  done  on  tiie  water  that  even  a  commercial  eily  Hke 
Sotteidam — ^the  second  city  of  the  kingdom — is  eompsxatively  free  from 
noise.  If  a  private  carnage  passes,  it  will  strike  you  at  cnce^  aa  either 
made  in  Emghwd,  or  in  imitation  of  English  mod^s.  The  rich  Botlerdam 
asiciiaBt  is  very  nwch  like  an  Bi^lishman,  of  the  same  cUwa^  in  his 
tastss.  He  bckaigB  to  a  local  yacht  dob,  drives  a  good  trnn-ont,  and 
givtaheaivy  dmners. 

But,  while  looking  about  me  in  thia  way,  and  after  passing  frnit-shops 
wkora  the  meloBS  look  bkwnnng— and  cigwHdiops  where  the  dgaia  are 
both  good  and  cheep  and  chasse  ehops  with  cheeses  as  roimd  aa  ihe 
cannon-balls  of  Admiral  Tromp  sad  after  ndiciiig  that  a  painted  pole 
doea  not  indicate  a  barber'a  but  a  provision  store,  and  that  the  barber 
makes  his  pmense  known  by  haDf^'Cmt  three  basins — ^pawnbroker's 
fiMhiott^I  have  gndnaUy  advaneed  to  the  Qrsat  Market.  This  spot 
hudSf  deserves  its  name,  though  sa  you  enter  it  fiom  the  eastern  comer 
an  inegnlar  line  of  old  gsbled  hoases  seems  to  wind  roond  yon  with 
something  of  aa  antique  diann.  The  market  ia  held  on  a  large  bridge 
iriueh  crosMS  a  canal,  and  theta— ^with  the  bootha  of  tbe  markot  people 
at  hia  ftet,  auinxmded  by  a  aeedy  iron  rail*-etands  a  msty  bronae  figure 
in  cap  and  gown,  hohling  in  hia  handa  a  bock.  I  knew  hhn  at  cnce^  and 
as  Hood  says, — 

To  the  great  EaASHOS 
I  offered  my  salaam. 

I  knew  him,  I  say,  not  merely  from  the  insa^ption  in  somewhat  in- 
different Latin  on  hu  pedestal,  hiit  bemnse  the  statae  is  so  obvlooii^ 
modelled  on  the  wall-knowh  pcitnit  cf  Holbem.  The  poweiftl  nose  wiA 
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its  broad  nostrik — the  laige  firm  mouth  full  of  character  and  hamoar — at 
once  recall  the  great  man  of  letters  of  the  Beformatiozi,  whose  cheerfiil 
cock-crow  of  satire)  with  the  fresh  morning  air  of  hia  good  eeniei 
frightened  away  so  many  of  the  ghosts  of  tke  Middle  Ages.  He  oomes 
to  us  so  associated  with  the  Latin  language,  and  so  much  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  tiiat  we  seldom  think 
of  him  as  a  Dutchman.  But  he  had  essentially  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  a  Hollander  ;  and  the  broad,  sly,  unctuous  Rabelaisian  humour  of  the 
ColloquiOf  the  Encomium  Morut,  end  the  Ciceronianus,  is  just  the  talent 
which  one  recognizes  on  the  canvas  of  Jan  Steen.  The  statue  was  put  up 
in  the  seventeeth  century,  and  I  confess  I  liked  the  familiarity  which 
seemed  to  be  established  between  it  and  the  urchins  of  the  market.  Thej 
all  know  the  fine  old  fellow's  name,  and  are  ready  to  roar  it  out  to  a 
stmnger ;  and  though  I  detected  a  piece  of  tile  lying  on  his  book,  I  ieel 
sore  that  it  was  projected  in  no  iconoclastic  spirit  L^gends^  not  without 
poetiy  in  them,  hare  gathered  round  the  statue.  T3ie  people  wtj  that 
Erasmus  tuns  over  a  leaf  of  his  book  when  he  heaxs  tlie  eatfaedial  elodk 
of  St  Lawrence  strike  the  midnight  hour;  sod  anoienlly  (aooosding  to 
Mensel  at  all  events),  they  added,  that  wlien  he  came  to  the  last  leaf  tiie 
end  of  the  world  would  be  at  band.  There  may  be  a  deep  qrmbolism  in 
this  belief ;  for,  after  the  world  has  tamed  over  the  last  leaf  of  tiie 
Beformation,  what  will  there  be  left  ftr  people  to  do  ? 

In  a  small  steep  street  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Market,  doping  doiwn 
to  the  cathedral,  they  show  you  the  boose  In  whicli  Erasmns  was  bon. 
The  guide-books  had  told  me  it  was  a  gin-shop,  but  I  found  that  it  Iiad 
degenerated  into  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  eflhrveseing  waten. 
It  was  fi-eshly  painted,  and  a  woman  stood  at  the  door  with  a  babj  in 
her  arms — perhapa  another  Erasmus  ? 

Setnming  roeditaliTely  to  my  hotel  to  dinner,  I  saw  a  Dotchaiatt 
cleaning  a  nag,  and  pouring  water  on  him  from  a  garden  watering-pot.  I 
wonder  if  he  did  it  to  make  him  grow? 

The  New  Bath  Hotel — ^whera  I  waa  sofSciently  comfi>riable,  and  ftfond 
the  people  civil — waa  full  of  Britons,  but  of  Britons  on  the  wing.  They 
alight  at  Botterdam  like  a  flight  of  wild  ducks,  but  few  stay  to  see  Holland; 
they  are  off  to  Antwerp,  to  Colcigne,  and  to  Switserland.   Some  of  ua  who 
did  stay  sallied  forth  at  night  to  obsenre  the  humours  of  the  oommon 
people  in  the  humbler  streets  of  the  town.   Preparatbns  were  going  on 
for  th^  ancient  faur  or  ktrmUh ;  and  we  crushed  through  noisy  narrow 
lanes,  on  each  aide  of  which  women  were  standing  before  f^ar^i  fires^ 
brandishing  loi^  ladles,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  making  cakes.  W& 
also  entered  the  dancing-saloons  of  the  Dutch  tar,  and  found  Falck  dis- 
porting himself  with  nymphs,  of  whom  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  mic-ht 
ait  admirably  to  any  Dutch  painter  who  wished  to  place  a  becoming 
Europa  on  Paul  Potter's  BulL   But  there  was  nothing  characteristic  or 
saibr-like  In  the  dance.   The  honest  fellows  did  their  polk  as  -with  as  little 
abondon  aa  their  betters.   There  was  infinitely  less  froUcsomeuess — not  to 
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ay  diaorder^ihan  we  should  have  seen  at  Gosport;  and  I  doubt  if  Jack 
at  Gotport  would  Imyo  aoquiesced  so  pbilosoplucall/  In  the  staxe  of 
atraogen,  who  had  only  come  there  to  look  at  him. 

Next  day  I  went  into  a  different  s^ere  of  obaemtioo.  We  Soots 
have  a  double  eodstence  on  the  Continent.  We  are  Englishmen  from  one 
point  of  view;  hut  in  meet  countries  there  is  something  to  remiqd  us  of 
cur  old  special  nationality.  A  sentimental  Frenchman  often  warms  to  you 
as  an  Eeontdaf  though  you  have  to  fbiglTe  him  for  beilieviug  that  the  kilt 
is  worn  in  Dumfriesshire.  And  in  Presbyterian  Holland  there  are  two 
Scotch  churehesy  of  which  that  at  Rotterdam  has  existed  for  two  hundred 
years.  I  had  hron^t  lettere  to  the  present  pastor,  the  Rer.  Mr.  B., 
whose  *^  Scottish  kindness**  had  kept  warm  in  foreign  air,  and  who  placed 
himsdf  at  my  disposal,  without  restraint  His  chin6h  stsnds  nesr  the  end 
of  the  Scotch  Dyke— an  andent  street,  with  houses  of  the  Spanish  time, 
still  distinguishsble  in  it — tall  red  houses,  crowned  with  a  triangular-shaped 
head-piece  of  white  stones,  the  smallest  of  which  fonns  the  apex.  The 
houses  of  tins  street,  seen  frony  the  end,  were  distinctly  leaning  from  the 
perpendieuhir;  and  they  haye  long  outliTed  the  numerous  Scotch  popula- 
tion to  which  they  owed  theur  name.  The  present  Scotch  con^gation  is 
indeed  rather  of  Scotch  descent  than  Scotch  proper ;  and,  smne  time  ago, 
the  Dutch  Goyemment  suppressed  one  of  the  pastorates.  A  pleasant  trait 
of  the  old  world  Is  a  collection  of  nearly  a  dosen  portraits  of  the  mmisters 
who  hare  held  diaxges  in  the  Scotch  church,  which  axe  kept  in  the  Testry- 
loom.  When  the  Fkeneh  rerolutionists  oyemm  Holland,  they  prodded 
these  portraits  with  hayonets--ia  feat  that  would  not  hare  been  so  easy  to 
trr  on  the  Scotch  FusUiexs  I  The  church  is  a  roomy  and  comfortable 
one;  bu^  true  to  its  national  tradition,  excludes  the  organ.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
preadied  in  it,  during  his  Dutch  tour,  and  I  heard  a  characteristio  anecdote 
of  him.  He  had  been  seeing  Kotterdam,  and  obserring  the  pecnliaritiea 
of  Dutch  city  life,  and  he  turned  the  experience  to  account,  mors  mo,  in 
the  pulpit.  Open  the  bridges/'  exdaimed  he^  "  and  let  the  sinners 
passl" 

Walking  abng  the  Soot^  Dyke-^  Sdiiedamsbhe  Dyke,  as  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  called— you  turn  Into  the  Hocgstraat^  and  ao  readi  eaaly 
tiie  cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  market  is  still  held  in  its  precincts,  and 
heaps  of  yellow  cabbages  rise  round  the  base  of  the  yenerable  pile.  Of 
course  one  does  not  find  in  a  Protestant,  a  Presbyterian  cathedral,  the 
opulent  ornamentation,  the  artistic  splendour,  the  sanctified  luxuriousness 
of  the  edifices  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  the  Presbyterianism  of 
Holland  has  a  stateliness  which  that  of  Scotland  does  not  possess.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  St.  Lawrence,  an  organ  some  eighty  feet  high  towers  up  to 
the  roof  at  the  end  of  the  building ;  and  when  its  shapely  and  massive 
golden  pipes  pour  out  tlieir  deep  flood  of  music,  the  flood  carries  away 
the  "  pivcentor,"  and  drowns  him  as  an  overflowing  river  would  drown  a 
piping  linnet.  The  congregation  have  the  musical  notes  printed  in  their 
Psulin-books,  and  that  nublc  music  must,  in  the  long  run,  elevate  their 
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OD&ceptionB  of  tlie  actual  meaning  of  the  Psalms.    Then,  at  Gouda,  there 
k  wonderful  old  painted  glMs;  and  in  one  church  which  I  saw  at  Amster- 
dam, earring  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  kind  on  the  pulpit  stairs ;  and 
Ae  moDuments  of  the  admirals  are  always  noble.    Under  ibe  flag-stones 
of  all  tiie  diief  diovchei  lie  ibdr  old  finniliei,  the  coets-of-arms  baring 
been  ay^ftiHy  mmiied  anrty  by  Vimk  lerolatioDiiti,  who  took  thia  node 
ef  makiBg  up  ftv  ]iB;fiiig  no  ooat  lymoni  of  flieb  own.  Bat,  Ibr  the  rat, 
the  modem  element!  in  *  Dntob  ehurbli  m  homdj  enoogli  $  plenl^  of 
dean  whitewash  on  tiie  pillan,  a  polpit  in  aome  oeBtnd  podtion,  pews 
of  plain  deal,  rowa  of  stout  cane-bottomed  ohairsy  and  ieet-wanneit  heated 
with  obaroool.  Thej  are  tteadjr  chorbb-goera,  the  Netherlandera,  but 
make  themsdree  oomfortable  in  chnroh;  not  forgetting  thia  world,  while 
learning  about  another.  The  alma  for  the  poor  (and  no  natkm  is  more 
liberal  to  the  poor)  are  collected  in  the  ehmxhee  by  means  of  kng  strong 
flexible  wands,  widi  rdret  bags,  like  ■koll-cape,  at  the  end  of  them.  After 
obserring  theee  eharaoteriatic  details,  let  the  reader  do  as  we  did  f^a 
afternoon,  and  aaeend  the  gray  aquaze  old  tower  of  St.  Lawrenoe.  iCn  a 
matter  of  aome  three  hundred  and  fifty  otepa.  Ton  eaaexge  on  a  con- 
renient  landing-plaoe.   Rotterdam  Uea  at  your  leet,  and  HolUnd  ii  spread 
before  and  around  you,  a  liring  map.  To  the  northward,  on  a  rery  dear 
day,  eren  the  ^ires  of  Amsterdam  may  be  seen;  and  the  eye  ranges  orer 
the  indistinct  duatera  which  mark  the  whereabouts  of  Ddft  and  the  Hague. 
Turning  to  the  eastward  you  see  the  bend  wfaidi  the  Mass  makes 
abore  Rotterdam,  with  probably  a  fleet  of  market^beata  wiling  in  a 
long  string  for  the  rillagea  on  it*  banks.   Brerywhere  there  la  •  ridi 
lerel  coontiy,  willowy,  watery,  windnally ;  patdied  here  and  tfitre  with 
nnall  lakes,  but  bearing  signs,  on  all  hands,  of  a  dominant  induatiy,  and 
of  an  ancient  dominant  human  intdligenee,  which  keeps  natuie  in  order, 
ooaxei  the  rirera  into  serring  its  purposes,  turns  many  a  penny  out  at 
the  winds,  and  saoeeesfhlly  hdds  its  own  against  the  imperiova  Nertfaem 
Sea.  Look  down  from  this  parapet  upon  Rotterdam,  placed  like  a  tring^ 
with  the  Maas  for  a  base;  its  red  roofo  seeming  to  bum  bdow  ymt 
like  a  dear  fire.   How  tranquilly  the  mty  reposes  on  its  canala,  with 
the  Singel  {cinffulum)  winding  ronnd  it  for  a  bdtl   Tet  a  north-weel 
wind,  for  two  suocessire  tides,  floods  the  town.   What  was  a  street 
yesterday,  becomes  a  river  ;  and  you  pass  in  a  boat  orer  the  spot  last 
occiipied  by  your  child's  perambulator.    Women  scurry  off,  holding  up 
their  petticoats.    Heary  gentlemen  are  carried  into  dry  regions  by  porters. 
Tho  doors  and  ground-floor  windows  are  closed,  secured,  and  made  im- 
pregnable to  wet^  by  process^  founded  on  old  experience;  and  tiie 
householder  walks  up-stairs  and  hails  in  Lis  drawing-room  a  temg 
firma  I     No  wonder  that  the  Dutch  are  good  water-engineers.  The 
country  is  kept  safe  and  sound,  and  comfortable,  by  dint  of  engineering, 
and  a  college  for  training  the  State  engineers,  who  look  ailer  tlie  dykea^ 
exists  at  Delfl. 

The  mention  of  Delft  leads  us  naturally  to  that  quaint  historic  oXiX 
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toim,  to  wbicli  the  ndhray  takes  joa  id  a  Tery  short  run  from  Rotterdam. 
The  chief  towns  of  HoIUmd  all  lie  at  wondeHhUjr.conTenient  distances ; 
and  yon  pass  in  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  day  from  cities  full  of  one 
kind  of  interest  to  cities  ftdl  of  another— jnst  as  if  lirerpool  were 
within  hail  of  Ely,  or  Oxford  next  door  to  Norwich.   Thus,  in  the  space 
of  a  cigar  (which  yon  may  smoke  anywhere  but  in  the  first-cUus^  stationA 
and  all)  Rotterdam  with  its  102,000  inhabitants,  bustling  ihorooghfares^ 
and  East  Indiamen,  is  forgotten ;  you  hare  glided  through  BeUedam*a 
tmoke,  you  are  loitering  under  the  chestnut-trees  of  the  tranquillest  of 
canals  In  Delft  the  Silent,  which  holds  the  bones  of  William  the  Silent. 
Good  old  Esst  Lidisn  fogies  finom  Jara  and  Surinam  spend  their  retire- 
laent  in  this  town,  whidi  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  important  eredtl 
in  Netherlands  histoiy.   I  confoss  that  my  own  first  care  was  to  pay  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  monument  in  the  Old  Ghtuch  of  Martin  Harpertz  T^mp. 
The  Englishman  who  conquered  1dm  sleeps  without  a  stone ;  but  the  Dutch 
hate  lafished  a  care  on  the  monuments  of  their  admirals  which  th^ 
hare  not  shown  to  their  statesmen,  thdr  authors,  or  their  painters.   As  t 
entered  tile  church,  which  has  a  quaint  leaning-tower,  the  mi^ficent 
mass  of  white  marble  orer  the  old  seaman^s  grave  came  fbll  In  riew  at 
once.   The  afternoon  son  wis  ihining  throQgh  the  n^dowa  of  the  empty 
building — and  a  roll  of  sonorous  mtisic  firom  the  organ— for  the  organist 
happened  to  be  practising — ^was  an  accident  which  gave  a  pleasing  tone 
of  solemnity  to  the  yint.    The  admiral  is  lying  at  foil  length,  with  his 
head  upon  a  ship's  gun,  in  a  massive  repose  like  the  sleep  of  an  old  lion  ; 
and  below,  in  bas-relief,  and  around  him  in  carved  figures,  are  abundant 
symbols  of  the  occupations  of  his  stormy  and  valiant  life.    Just  opposite 
this  old  church,  and  close  to  its  trees,  stands  the  Pnnsenhof^  now  a  barrack, 
where  in  July,  1684,  William  the  Silent  fell  by  the  pistol-shot  of  Baltha- 
zar Gerard.    The  scene  is  perfectly  to  be  realized.    He  was  ascending 
the  stair,  which  still  exists,  and  you  can  place  yourself  in  the  corner, 
where  his  assassin  stood.    The  marks  of  the  pistol-bullets  arc  on  the 
wall.    They  have  been  fingered  by  starcrs,  bo  that — as  a  Dutch  artillery 
officer,  with  whom  I  had  some  talk  on  the  spot,  told  me — they  have  grown 
with  time.    A  dining-room  of  the  great  prince's  close  by  is  used  as  d 
place  for  the  soldiers  to  do  gymnastics  in,  and  swings  and  poles  occupy 
the  spot  where  he  led  hand-in-hand  to  tlic  board  Louise  de  Coligny. 
His  bones  lie  in  the  new  church,  wliere  there  is  an  imposing  momimcnt, 
• — sombre  with  black  marble,  and  glittering  with  rich  heraldry  and  metal- 
lic ornaments — to  his  name.    Tlic  house  of  Orange — the  present  chiefs  of 
which  descend  from  the  Frisian  brancli — from  the  great  Tacitum's  brother, 
•—are  drawn  to  tlieir  graves  in  tin;  cluirch  by  eight  black  Frisian  horses, 
and  rest  in  tlic  noighbourliood  of  the  greatest  man  of  their  line.  The 
direct  succession  of  tlie  house  ended  with  our  William  III.,  the  Tacitum's 
great-grandson,  whose  genius  and  energy  came  to  him,  not  only  from 
great  men,  but  (as  Temple  points  out)  from  groat  men  who  had  married 
remaikable  women.  Temple  thought  William's  mother  the  ablest  woman 
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he  ever  knew  and  mentioaa  «  cntkNU  tnit  of  the  tute  lor  el^gni 
qjlendonr  which  had  come  to  her  with  her  Stnait  blood,  that  die  ne?s 
lued  any thiqg-- even  a  water-jng — ^that  was  not  made  of  gold*  Near  the 
FHnoe  of  Orange*!  iplendid  bat  not  altcigeUier  graceftd  tomb,  a  aimple 
moral  tablet  zecorda  the  borial-place  of  Grotina.  Delft  was  his  natlTe 
ci^,  and  he  eonld  not  have  a  stiller  one  to  deep  in  after  his  bvaj  and 
harassed  life,  of  stadj  and  politics,  controversy,  diplomacy,  and  exile. 

From  Delft  to  the  Hague  is  twenty-fbor  miles,  and  you  soon  find 
yourself  in  a  reiy  different  scene.    The  Hague,  too,  has  its  great 
historicsl  memories;  but  they  are  like  old  fionily  jewels  aewly  set  in  a 
light  modem  settbg — goi^geoos  and  gay.  At  the  Hague,  yoa  have  the 
ststelywalka  and  houses  of  a  capital — something  of  the  biillLuioe  of  a  little 
Paris  ;  and  for  environs  the  charming  wood  fiom  which  the  city  takes  its 
aame^  and  whidi  throws  anmnd  it  an  air  of  silvan  poetiy.  The  princes 
of  the  House  of  Orange  do  weU  to  be  buried  at  Delft;  but  the  Hague  ia 
the  best  place  in  Holland  ibr  head-quartcss  while  alive.  The  present 
king,  however,  prefers  his  palace  of  Loo^  in  Guelderland,  where  he 
enjoys  eporting,  and  is  removed  fit>m  Uie  too  dose  observation  of  • 
gossipping  public   They  are  gallant  men,  these  princes  of  the  House  of 
Nassau ;  but  thdr  vigour  expends  itsdf  now-a-days  chiefly  in  tiie  putsuit 
of  pleasure.  It  is  only  latdy  that  the  king  has  become  reconciled  with 
his  wifey— Hme  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplidied  aovm^gn  ladies  of 
Europe.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  his  heir  hss  had  a  jmmm  arojfmtse. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  die  &ct  that  he  has  not  yet  made  aa  allianoa 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  England, — ^if  it  be  not  also  true  that  he  is  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  an  Englidi  noble  ftunily .   It  would  be  a  heavy  demand 
on  the  loyalty  of  Ihe  Dutch  to  adc  them  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their 
future  king  with  a  subject  of  any  state.   They  are  ftiU  of  their  Ustory  to 
their  fingers*  ends, — and  all  the  more  full  of  it,  because  their  history  ia 
greater  than  their  actual  podtion, — like  an  ancient  £unily  that  has  come 
down  in  the  world.   And  yet  the  House  of  Orange  is  wonderiiilly  strong 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  has  long  triumphed  at  once  over  the  old  oppodtion 
of  the  States'  party  to  the  Stadtholders,  and  over  the  modem  republican 
opposition  to  the  monarchy.    The  Dutch  not  only  venerate  the  family  aa 
mixed  up  with  their  history,  but  have  a  suspicion  that  witliout  it  they 
could  not  maintain  their  unity  and  independence.    A  Belgian's  respect  for 
King  Leopold  is  based  on  gratitude  to  liini  for  his  personal  services,  joined 
with  a  pride  in  the  high  regard  which  he  enjoys  from  other  sovereigns. 
But  a  Dutchman's  respect  f(»r  King  "William  is  something  apart  from  his 
opinion  about  King  William  liiinself.    It  is  rooted  in  his  nationality  and 
domesticity  aa  a  Hollander.    It  is  like  the  feeling  which  he  has  towards 
his  son  or  his  grandfather  ;  towards  the  streak  of  water  which  bounds  his 
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pleMore-'ground  and  his  flower-garden ;  towaida  the  dykes  and  dnnes  tihat 
save  him  from  the  Northern  Ooean.  For,  after  all,  the  House  of  Orange 
has  been  to  the  Dntoh  egumt  foreigners  what  djkes  and  donesliaTe  been 
to  them  against  the  sea.  Onriouslj,  also,  this  monardiioal  fteling  oo-ezists 
with  an  independent  local  feeling  essentially  rcpubliosn  in  its  origin  and 
derivation.  The  historioal  feeling  of  affection  ibr  the  monarchj  did  nofe 
seem  to  me  to  extend  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  eoontry.  The  tnoi  is  that  * 
the  old  aristocrat  of  North  and  Sooth  HoUand  had  waned  before  Templet 
time;  and  the  anoient  fimilies  are  still  fonnd,  as  they  were  then,  in 
Friesland  and  Goelderland.  The  kgel  changes  resohaqg  from  French 
ooenpation  are  bresking  up  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  Ihey  show  a 
tenden^  to  withdraw  from  pnUio  life^  and  to  ceaae  to  form  part  cf  the 
actiTe  society  of  the  country ;  and  when  an  aristocracy  does  this,  finally, 
its  practical  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  sodal  demoemUc 
spirit,  howerer— the  lerelling  tendoicy,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from 
traTeUers  in  Ameikft— is  not  Tudble  to  a  traTeller  in  the  Netherlands 
On  the  contraxy,  there  is  a  respect  shown  to  gentlemen  by  the  Dutch 
peasantry  which  could  not  be  surpaaaed  in  Sussex  or  Hampshire,  and  of 
which  we  haTe  much  less  in  Scotland  than  is  common  in  the  south. 

The  homogeneousness,  the  nationality  of  the  HoUanders^-of  which 
^eir  regard  for  the  Orange  family  is  a  symbolic  expression — givesafiimily 
likeness  to  all  that  they  do,  and  all  that  they  arc.  I  have  said  already 
that  one  recognizes  Erasmus  in  Jan  Steen.  But  the  same  feeling  comes 
over  you  in  various  forms  in  their  picture-galleries — in  the  Boyman 
Museum  at  KutterJam;  the  lioyal  Museum  at  the  Hague  ;  the  Trippen- 
huis  at  Amsterdam.  The  wonderful  industry  which  finished  every  red 
hair  in  Paul  Potter's  bull,  and  made  liim  so  real  that  one  wonders  how 
a  butcher  refrains  from  di^^giug  him  in  tbo  ribs,  and  why  ho  has  not 
been  exhibited  in  Baker  Street — the  patient  labour  which  completed  the 
twenty-five  figures  in  Van  der  Heist's  Banquet  after  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster, — what  is  that  but  the  same  laculty  which  drained  the  jiolders,  and 
covered  old  sea-beds  with  rich  pasture,  and  gardens  blazing  with  tulips? 
The  peculiar  cliaim  of  the  great  picture-gallery  at  the  Hague  is  its 
national  character ;  and  one  cannot  but  envy  the  Dutch  for  having  had 
Buch  a  simultaneous  development  of  their  different  kinds  of  genius.  The 
age  of  Prince  Maurice,  Olden  Barnavcldt,  Grotius,  was  also  the  age  of 
liembrandt  and  Van  der  Heist.  The  great  men  were  contemporary  with 
the  great  portrait-painters.  Just  so  again,  Van  der  Velde  lived  at  the 
same  time  with  Tromp  and  Dc  Ruyter  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  had  an 
admiral  ciipablo  of  taking  a  British  ship,  they  had  a  painter  who  could 
put  its  likenciis  on  a  living  and  moving  sea.  Their  art  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  keeping  their  patriotism  alive.  A  man  loves  the  landscape 
better  for  having  been  limned  by  Wouvcrmans  and  Cuyp,  and  feels  that 
he  too  could  have  fought  under  Tromp,  when  he  sees  a  likeness  to  his 
grandni(jtlier  in  a  picture  by  Gerard  Dow.  I  do  not  wonder,  then,  at 
the  iuten^e  national  feeling  of  the  Dutch;  and  when  I  was  shown  by  u 
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wotihy  meclianio  in  an  apron,  at  the  collection  of  naval  models  and  infen- 
tions  at  the  Hague,  the  stern  of  th«  Sojfol  CharleSf  captured  in  the 
Med  way  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  I  did  not  grudga  it  to  tha  good 
touk.  ThejhaTe  fought  with  as,  and  they  have  fought  against  us;  and 
with  qi  or  agaiDifc  nfi  they  have  always  fought  well.  JNow-a-days,  too, 
it  is  our  true  policy  to  back  ap  the  small  Free  States — especially  those 
of  Teatonio  hinnd  againit  the  great  military  despotisma  of  the  Continent; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Britons  and  Dutchmen  should  be  sore 
about  their  paat  battles,  than  why  a  middle-i^ed  man  should  be  sore  abuut 
hia  battlea  at  achool.  The  Mow  who  tapped  your  oUret  in  the  pugilist's 
aenaa  in  your  boyhood,  is  generally  extra  welcome  to  do  to^  in  the  troe 
vinoua  ajgnifioation  of  the  phrase,  in  after  life. 

Baty  indeed,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  be  friends  with  the  Dutchmen;  for 
in  tlie  firat  ^aot  tliare  ia  s  natnial  affinity  between  na  and  them  in  type 
•ad  hahita.  Looking  round  the  tabU-d^kdi$f  you  fix  on  a  aolid,  dome- 
jMadidy  Une-ayed,  okaB-abaTen  old  gmtleMaii,  aiki^jr  aonamniry  bit 
dinner,  and  yoa  aet  him  down  fi»r  a  reapectahUi  London  aoiUiatQira  who  haa 
come  to  die  Hagne  ibr  a  holiday;  he  toma  oat  to  be  a  Netheriander,  who 
never  waa  in  England  in  bia  lifik    Tlie  meela  theowalTea  oome  mora 
natond  to  yoa  than  in  Fianoe.   There  ia  no  d(^#ter  in  the  morning, 
with  ita  cntleti,  or  mt^aoM,  potatoea,  and  awa  ordmair&— or  oader,  if 
yoa  be  in  Normandy.  Eveiybody  takea  tea  ibr  break&aly  aad  breakftata 
aeparately.  Tonr  little  teapot  ia  placed  befiwe  yon,  with  your  qaantam 
of  tea  in  a  email  oaaa;  onoei,  mine  came  in  what  looked  like  an  ink-bottie, 
— Hm  incident  whieh  had  a  fine  ngnifioanoe,  aboe  I  have  had  many  a 
breakfiwt  out  of  aa  ink-bottle  before  now  I   If  you  order  nothing  apeeial, 
yoa  take  the  ran  of  the  cheeae  (remindiqg  one  of  the  Highlanda)  and 
of  amoked  beef  in  slicea  aa  thin  aa  shavinga.   But  by  all  means,  try  fsbm 
national  luxury,  a  fireifa  herring.    The  lore  of  the  heniog  ia  a  worahip 
in  Holland— partly,  I  do  believe,  beoanae  the  heniag-fishery  ia  hiatorao. 
When  the  fiiat  batch  of  the  new  eeaaon  airivei^  men  harry  away  with 
them  to  the  ci^itaL   A  prize  of  ao  many  hundred  guilders  (guilder  or 
florin  8K  la.  8dL)  rewarda  the  earlieat  oomer*   The  fint  dieh  ia  earned  to 
the  queen  ;  and  they  eell  at  a  fimcy  price  apiece. 

Ilaring  in  's  land, 
ZidtaB  aaa  kaad. 

When  the  herring  comes  in  the  country,  all  maladiea  are  past,"  aajrs  tlie 
prorobb  THie  **  fresh  herring  "  is  not  cooked — only  cured  by  the  seamen 
in  theboata ;  so  that  it  cuts  like  raw  flesh,  but  is  cool,  pungent,  and  pleasant, 
with  its  little  garnish  of  parsley.  The  smoked  herring  is  called  bukkatn. 
For  breakfast,  with,  say  an  omelette,  you  will  pay  a  guilder  ;  for  your  bed, 
a  guilder ;  for  dinner,  witli  half  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  ordinaire^  two 
guilders  and  twenty-five  cenLs,  that  is,  three-and-ninepence.  The  vciil  i.-» 
particularly  good,  and  you  get  a  dozen  or  more  dishes,  the  last  generally 
a  fowl  with  salad,  and  a  decent  dessert.  "Wine  is  as  dear  as  at  home; 
nor,  indeed,  ia  anything  cheap  except  tobacco.    A  penny  Dutch  cigar  is  aa 
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as  our  threepeiuy  ones.  Tiuf  tan  inyetorate  nioken  in  all 
nnka.  The  pipe  haa  long  hem  one  of  the  marka  of  a  pastor,  or  dominiei 
M  tbey  call  thdr  derg}  men ;  and  I  onee,  In  a  eeontry  village,  found  the 
parson  heariog  his  yoangsteia  the  oatssihisni,  iridi  a  cigar  in  hia  month. 
These  little  freedoms  of  the  Dntoih  elergy,  and  the  much  less  rigid  obser- 
Tanee  of  Sunday  in  their  country,  are  curious  and  piquant  in  Soottish  eyes. 
But  there  is  a  firecdom  in  higher  roatters,  of  which  Scotland  has  no 
example.  The  Arminianism,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  dominant  Calvinism, 
convulsed  Holland  in  tho  sevc ntccnth  century,  has  now  quietly  got  the 
mastery  in  the  national  theology ;  and  the  new  theolocry,  inspired  by 
Germany,  is  steadily  fN'ip[)ing  the  stout  old  ortliodoxy,  for  which  Presby- 
terianism  ought,  according  to  many  people,  to  have  been  a  safe  guarantee. 

What  1  liave  described  as  the  affinity  in  type  and  habits  between  ua 
and  the  Dutch,  is  especially  shown  in  their  domesticities.  They  are  great 
people  for  blood  and  kindred,  and  family  gatherings  ;  and  from  hll  I  could 
hear,  their  domestic  life  is  pure  and  respectal^le.  The  elopement  of  a 
Dutch  married  lady  with  a  dragoon  would  shock  the  country  very  much 
like  a  breach  made  in  tho  dykes.  At'ter  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  matri- 
mony a  married  pair  holds  its  "  copper  wedding,"  when  a  family  gathering 
and  a  distribution  of  copper  ornaments  takes  place ;  at  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  the  "silver  wedding,"  with  the  presents  of  silver,  follows;  and 
when  the  fiftieth  year  is  attained,  a  similar  ceremony,  with  gold  for  its 
Fymbols,  marks  the  event.  There  is,  indeed,  an  antique  quaintness  in 
Eome  of  the  Dutch  customs  of  social  life,  which  is  irresistibly  comic. 
When  a  Dutch  dame  lies  in,  for  instance,  the  happy  event  is  not  made 
known  to  the  world  in  the  meagre  fashion  of  our — "  Mrs.  Tomkins  of  a 
son."  On  the  contrary,  you  read  in  the  IJaarlem  Cnurant  (a  paper  which 
has  lasted  since  1G50),  that  the  Vrow  So-and-so  has  been  "  very  pros- 
perously delivered" — zccr  voorspoedvj  bevallen^^ — of  a  son,  or  daughter, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Somctinu's  it  is  added,  "  of  a  very  well  shapen" — 
son  or  daughter  I  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  death.  You  meet  a  func- 
tionary in  the  street  in  knee-breeches,  cocked  hat,  long  piece  of  crape 
behind,  all  black  and  funereal.  That  is  the  bidder^  who  takes  the  news  of 
a  death  to  every  house  in  the  street,  and  every  acquaintance  of  tho 
defunct.  When  a  person  of  condition  dies  there  will  be  four  or  five 
hidden  making  the  round,  and  accompanied  by  an  ofiicial  in  an  extra- 
ordinal^  black  hat,  a  preternatural  wideawake,  and  a  long  black  gown. 
He  ia  the  ktUltbalkf  or  howlerj  nnd  while  the  bidders  arc  commnnieating 
the  moumftil  news  at  the  door,  it  is  his  business  to  stand  a  little  way  off 
and  shed  tears,  which  are  charged  for  in  the  imdcrtaker's  bill.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  thai  the  huilebatk  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  his  employment  Jblling 
into  disuse.  But  all  these  traits  of  the  old  Dutch  simplicity  are  somewhat 
connected  with  the  natural  kindliness  of  the  people.  I  found  Dutchmen 
of  all  conditions  ready  to  give  infonuation  and  be  civil.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  them  know,  and  some  oi  them  speak,  Eoglish  ;  but  with  French 
yon  are  perfectly  comfortable;  and  the  scholars  will  talk  l«atin  into  the 
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liMgaui,  if  you  like.  At  the  Hagoei  widiing  to  idenliQr  the  phoe  of 
interment  of  Spinosa,  I  applied  mjM  to  the  odebwted  chief  of  the 
archiTee,  M.  Baekhnyien  Tan  den  Brink,*  and  nodung  ooold  be  mofe 
oourteoue  than  hii  xeoeption.  AAerwaida  I  had  occaeioii  to  oooiiilt  acme 
booka  at  the  Boyal  libiaiy,  and  i^^ain  I  finind  dvili^  and  attention,  this  . 
time  at  the  handa  of  a  gentleman  whoaa  anooitry  una  Sootoh*  The  Boyal 
labnury  was  ftnnerly  a  honae  of  die  English  embaisy,  and  eontaina 
150,000  Tolmnea— >beii;^  richeet  in  the  national  histoiy.  Buckle  lead 
here,  during  hia  lendenoe  at  the  Hague,  when  he  waa  afeodying  Dutch ; 
and  after  apending  eight  or  nine  houn  over  hia  books,  would  zefreah  him* 
aelf  in  the  erening— with  chess. 

There  are  two  things  whidi  the  tourist  at  the  Hague  diould  do  after 
vistting  the  regular  lions,  and  expendiQg  a  little  money  at  the  beantiftil 
basaar.  He  ahould  go  out  to  the  wood  to  hear  the  military  band  play  on 
the  Wednesday  CTenings ;  there  being  a  charm  beyond  eren  the  admirable 
music,  in  ibrming  one  of  many  thousand  listemng  ia  perfect  silence  to  it 
anudst  the  lea?ea.  And  he  ahould  driTC  orer  (though  the  advice  ii 
Boarcely  noesossry)  to  the  wstsring-plaoe  of  Schenrening,  which  he  will 
reach  through  a  long  alley  of  trees.  There,  let  him  sit  down  by  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  hotel  (drinking  anything  but  Ba8$,  for  which  he  will  be 
charged  a  gtiilder  the  bottle),  and  contemplate  in  ailence  the  aea  of  Van 
der  Yelde.  I  drove  out  here  one  evening  witk  a  young  Belgian  gentleo 
man,  and  was  amused  by  the  noftwf/  of  the  waiter,  who  was  ignorant  of 
my  companion*a  nadcnality.  I  had  asked  the  waiter  if  he  was  HoUandaisf 
"  Malheuretumentf  mon$ieurj  je  suis  Beige  was  the  reply.  "  You  see,** 
fioid  my  companion,  after  the  man  left,  "  that  Belgium  is  an  over-peopled 
country,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  all  to  find  employment.*' 

Half  an  hour*s  railway  travel  brought  me  one  eveniug  from  the  Hague 
to  Ley  den,  where  I  planted  myself  for  some  days  at  the  lAon  d'Or,  in  the 
JJreed-straat.  My  heart  warmed  to  the  old  university  town,  where  suc- 
cessive generations  of  Scotsmen  were  educated  from  the  sixteenth  century 
onwards  ;  where  Henry  Fielding  studied  at  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
leaving  Eton  ;  from  wiience  Goldsmith  (who  proceeded  to  it  from  Edin- 
burgh) Set  out  with  his  flute ;  the  town  which  holds  the  bones  of  Joseph 
Scaligcr,  and  once  held  the  printing-press  of  the  Elzevirs ;  Leyden,  the 
Lujtlunuin  Batavorum  of  the  Kunians — the  Bataviau  Athens  of  the  Dutch 
poets — one  of  the  brightest  stars,  for  three  centuries,  of  the  literary  con- 
stellation of  the  north.  The  university  of  Leyden  owed  its  eziatence  to 
tlie  city's  heroism. 

It  Wiis  founded  in  1575  to  commemorate  the  noble  defence  against 
the  Spaniards  during  the  previous  year ;  and  a  long  list  of  celebrated 

*  See  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Motley  (whose  admirable  Dutch  llistory  is  already 
natonliaed  in  the  Netherlands)  for  hii  obligations  to  this  emineat  sdioilar.  Bpinon 
lies  buried— thoogh  witlKmt  a  monnmcnt— in  tlie  Church  on  the  Spvj.  ^lehoass 
in  which  he  died  luu^  hy  a  hspu  latali^,  beeomo  an  oq»1unage  ftr  ocphans  of  she 
Jewish  rMS» 
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■cholan  has  illustrated  its  name.  Joaeph  Scaliger,  Gneviaa,  Peiuoiui]% 
Barman^  Hemsterhuya,  Yalckenaer,— -theae  are  only  some  of  the  men 
mixed  np  with  the  litaraxy  hiatoiy  of  Leyden.  The  ponderous  iblios  of 
the  two  Theaanrnaea  of  Gmvina  aaw  the  light  there,  as  well  aa  the  damfy 
JSheniBf  the  anoeaton  of  DidoVa  idiium  de  luxe.  There,  waa  puUiahed, 
hy  Biinnan,  the  laat  edition  of  my  ooimtryman,  George  Bndianan,  on 
whioh  oocaaion  Barman  made  aome  alighting  refleotiona  on  Soottiah 
*  acholaiBhip,  fop  which  he  waa  chaatiaed  by  the  patriotio  Baddiman. 
Leyden,  in  ftct,  haa  alwaya  had  a  ooemopoUtan  eharaoter  aa  a  place  of 
atudy.  Thanha  to  the  dvili^  of  the  aothoritiea,  I  made  a  cnr&ory  inspec- 
tion of  the  Album  of  the  IJniTerBity.  Polea,  Banes,  Germans,  Hnagariana, 
were  qninkled  through  the  Tolnmea ;  and  ao  many  Scotsmen,  that  I 
connted  between  the  years  1727  and  1737  no  lesa  than  seven  Campbella 
and  ten  Gordona.  Bat  one  entry  of  world-wide  interest  I  most  put 
with  more  finmality.  Under  the  year  1728  appeara  this  name— Hbitbicus 
FnuDoro,  Axolub,  Ahh.  20.  Stod.  Lit.  We  all  knew,  before,  that 
fielding  had  atudied  at  Leyden,  after  leaying  Eton.  But  it  ia  interesting 
to  learn  ihat  he  atudied  literature,  and  not  law  only,  and  it  helps  to 
ejqilain  hia  superior  attainments.  He  waa  liYing  at  the  Hotel  of  Antwerp,** 
whero  the  liquor  waa  probably  good,  and  which  he  evidently  preferred  to 
lodgings.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Album  at  all. 
The  English  chuibh  where  our  British  countrymen  worsbippcd,  and  in 
which  the  remaina  of  many  of  them  lie,  is  now  a  ruin*  Nor  ia  Leyden 
die  reaort  of  foreign  students,  as  it  once  was.  But  there  are  six  hundred 
of  the  youth  of  Holland  alwaya  in  ita  liats,  and  ita  dignity  has  still 
been  auatained  in  our  own  days  by  professors  like  Peedkamp  and  Cobet 
The  venerable  Peerlkamp,  whoae  Mcraoe  founded  a  new  era  in  Horatiaa 
criticism,  now  lives  in  retirement  at  Hilversum.  But  Cobet»  at  present 
Bector  Magnificns  of  the  University,  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  Our  Soottiah 
Grecian,  Mr.  William  Yeitoh, — JScoterum  longe  doetissinm-^haA  chaiged 
me  not  to  pass  through  Leyden  without  paying  my  respecta  to  Profosaor 
Cobet ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  following  his  advice.  The  talk  of 
the  professor,  who,  like  most  Dutch  scholars,  understands  English  but 
prefers  speaking  French,  and  who  will  talk  Latin  or  Italian  if  a  visitor 
likes  thtm  better,  was  full  of  spirit  and  vigour.  He  expressed  unbounded 
admiration  for  Bentley  and  Person,  and  great  respect  for  Dawes,  and 
seemed  most  familiar,  among  our  living  modern  scholars,  with  the  names 
of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Conington,  aud  Badham.  lie  doei?  not  like 
the  collegiate  system  of  university  life,  but  prefers  giving  sLudeuts  the 
freedom  common  to  those  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent. 

According  to  this  system,  the  Leyden  students  live  in  loJglnga  scat- 
tered over  the  streets  of  their  ancient,  quiet,  picturesque,  and  under-peopled 
town.  A  strange  flavour  of  the  medireval  world  is  given  to  the  shops,  by 
the  cuhi'cula  locatida,  which  announces  that  their  inmates  have  studenta* 
lodgings  to  let.  To  one  of  these  comes  the  young  Dutchman  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen — a  blond  luisian^tall  and  slim,  obstinate  somewhat,  and 
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■elf-opiniooatod,  m  "a  free  FHoah  "  may  be  excused  Sot  being ;  or,  &  gay 
Brabaoter,  iooial  and  yvmAooM — the  French  Dutchman ;  or,  the  Aanmdf 
•tardy,  kindly  Hdlaader  of  Noirtfi  or  South  Holland.  He  takes  a  couple 
of  ehatmben  at  fbe  lop  of  s  xiflier  ateq^  ttafareaae,  and  ibnuahea  hk  aitting- 
voom  not  without  taste  and  dcjganee.  He  maUy  baa  a  jdaiio  there;  a 
ahelf  of  bookii  among  ivhieh  one  ia  ^ad  to  reoogniae  a  Shahipeaie;  and 
aome  good  engraTinga^ — generally  of  acenea  from  NethetlaBdaP  hietory. 
In  the  morning,  he  attends  elawca  at  the  nnlTeraity, — a  TeneraUe  edifiee  * 
of  pale  red,  with  a  row  of  five  arohed  and  five  aqnare  windows  on  ila  chief 
portion,  whidi  ia  shaped  like  a  tower.  The  uniTeraitf  stands  on  a  eanal 
bordered  by  treea,  rig^t  opposite  the  honae  onoe  ocea|»ed  by  the  Slaevira, 
and  has  a  oharming  botanie  garden  at  the  baok.  A  room  fUl  of  portraits 
of  the  old  proftssora,  among  whidi  one  aobn  distingniahes  the  hoaiy  beard 
of  Soaliger,  girea  to  the  boildtng  a  pleaaant  hmnan  and  genial  antiquity, 
^in  harmony  with  whi<di  is  the  employment  of  the  Latin  hmgnaga  Ibr  all 
the  teaohing  of  literature  and  law.  Here,  the  student  attenda  in  diflbwnt 
dass-rooms,  prcaenting  nothmg  but  rery  plain  interior  arrangements,  the 
ledkmu  of  hk  mions  professors.  He  dines  in  a  meas  of  his  own,  widb 
other  selected  comrades,  or  perhaps  at  the  students'  dub,  tiie  Ifiaerra," 
about  ibur  o*elodt,  and  devotes  the  e?ening  to  ooontry  rambles,  to  study, 
or  to  one  of  the  two  finrouiite  cafii  in  the  Breed-^rtui, 

It  wss  Tacation-time  when  I  was  in  Leyden ;  but  a  happy  aeeident 
gave  me  the  aoquaintanoe  of  a  knot  of  Dutch  gentlemen,  who  had  finished 
their  stodiee  ibr  tiie  learned  proteions,  and  were  winding-up  thdr 
universi^  Uh,  With  a  hospitality  whidi  I  shall  never  forget,  they 
received  me  into  the  boeom  of  thdr  ast ;  made  me  an  honorary  member  of 
their  mess ;  and,  during  a  jolly  week  of  lovely  summer  weather,  laid  open  to 
me  the  pleasanteat  recesses  of  Leyden  student  life.  It  was  a  revival  of  the 
old  days  when  Maxwells,  and  M'Dowalla,  and  Gordons  met,  at  many  a 
festive  compotation  amidst  the  same  scenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Batavt\ 
and  cheered  with  song  and  laughter  the  last  hours  of  the  quietly-dying 
Rhine.  In  the  forenoons  wo  visited  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  holds  the 
monuments  of  Scaliger*  and  of  Boerhave;  or  strolled  round  the  pro- 
menade— cool  with  wood  and  water — wliich  encircles  the  town  like  a 
rural  nymph's  zone ;  or  inspected  the  noble  museums,  rich  with  the  s|><jil 
of  the  ancient  life  of  the  Iiulies — the  ancient  worlds  of  Etruria,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  and  the  curious  civilization  of  Japan.  Weeks  of  study  might  be 
bestowed  on  any  of  tlicse  collections  ;  and  that  of  Japan  is  so  uniquely 
endowed  that  the  Leyden  authorities  dare  not  show  it  the  other  day  to  the 
Japanese  ambassadors.  It  contains  many  objects — quietly  brought  away — 
the  exportation  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Japanese  Government.  At 
four  o'clock  the  most  comfortable-looking  of  Dutchwomen  (a  comely  rao« 


•  It  was  rciTiovcfl  there,  on  the  rlmrrh  (a  "Walloon  one)  where  ho  was  buried 
falling  into  decay.  His  bones  nctunlly  lie  iu  an  almost  unapproachaUlo  sitnatift^j 
sorrounded  bjr  the  lowest  female  population  of  the  tovm. 
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on  the  whole,  and  commcndably  given  to  well-plaitcd  caps,  and  stockings 
of  a  piquant  whiteneas)  had  our  dinner  roady  in  tho  cool  groand-floor 
room  in  a  retired  street.  The  Teal  of  Holland  was  washed  down  by  the 
beer  of  Bavaria,  and  its  melons  were  moistened  gratefully  with  the  white 
wine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  zed  wina  of  Borgundy,— tiM  lasi  the  &yonrite 
Upple  of  Erasmns.  Some  old  impressiona  of  mine  regarding  the  probable 
Uqnoni  of  Dutch  students  were  diatorbed— nay,  exploded — ^by  this  week 
aft  Iiejden.  I  had  ezpeotod  to  find  their  national  '<  Hollands*'  oeeupying 
a  sunUar  poeitioa  to  our  Scottish  whid^.  I  Hioughl  that  it  would  hate 
pkf  ed  a  perl  la  tha  Dnfteh  dTilin^ioiit  lake  thai  gnat  gulf-stream 
of  toddy  whieh  fiowi  through  my  natiTe  hud — softening  our  natnrnl 
severi^,  tempering  our  old  fiinatieiwn,  and  modifying  our  rugged  dimate. 
Bttft  00  elass  abora  tha  lowest  drinks  HoUaads  in  HoUand  \  and  what 
wrmm  siraager,  area  thair  pleasant  Cura^oa-— with  us  a  refreshmeot 
rather  distinguished  than  otherwise— lanlca  among  them  as  a  peasaat*s 
drink.  Bianar  over,  wa  drove  eat  to  tha  country,  to  aigoy  the  coolness 
of  the  eveaiog  air— somatiBies  seaward,  till  tha  long  range  of  the  dunes 
cama  in  fiew— tha  banier  of  the  coast— and  we  saw  a  string  of  distant 
wild  ducks,  like  a  kite*8  tail,  in  the  air ;  sometimes  to  the  Tillages  through 
whifih  01i?er  Goldsmith  trudged  with  his  flute  Tillages  surrounded  by 
oreharda  and  gardens^  and  where  the  presenoa  of  a  Ibraigner  brought 
peaasBts  in  wooden  shoes,  and  women  with  Ibrsheads  ornamented  with 
metallie  plates^  to  tha  doors.  On  other  ocoasions,  wa  visited  the  euTirona 
of  the  Hague.  But  pariiaps  the  pleassatest  fbn  of  all  was  to  embark  from 
a  taTCtm  garden  ou  soma  oanal,  and  take  a  quiet  row  past  the  country 
hoqaes  aad  windmills.  Betuming  from  such  a  trip  during  the  stillness  of 
suAsety  wa  wouhl  call  on  one  of  the  party  fat  the  natiooai  air — the 
"Neihsriaads  Blood**— all  hats  going  oiF  while  the  performance  lasted. 
And  this  would  be  feUowed  by  one  of  tha  old  stadeat-eongs  of  the  country 
-Hrqaoing  in  lha  ftllowiag  ftshion 

Jo  viva  1 1   lo  viva  1 1 

Mostimum  Miiiftai ! 
Dma  sihU  «t  la  poealo, 

Tom  repkator  denno ! 

lo  vivatl  etc, 

I^os  joag^  anicitia, 

£t  Tinnin  pnebct  gnudin ! 

Jo  vivati  etc* 

There  was,  of  course,  much  interchange  of  international  good  feeling 
on  these  ocoasions,  and  no  little  oarions  qieechifyiivi  in  a  somewhat  piebald 
diction.  May  I  hope  that  there  lingers  at  Leyden  some  remembrance  of 
a  comibrtably-built  Scotuif  who,  at  the  second  eognac-grogvte^  addressed 
the  company,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  propriety  of  a  league  bet  ween 
tha  Teatdtie  nations^  for  general  purposea  of  politics  and  couTiviality  7 
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TuE  passionate  interix'llationa  of  Mr.  William  Coniugham,  and  the  more 
moderate)  and  practical  stiitements  of  Mr.  Dudley  Fortescue,  towards 
the  end  of  last  wssion,  respecting  certain  facts  arising  out  of  a  court- 
martial  held  at  Mhow,  in  Central  India,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  upon 
Captain  Smales,  the  late  rayraastcr  of  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
have  familiarized  the  public  with  the  name  of  that  now  notorious  tribunal, 
without  either  acquainting  them  with  the  nature  of  the  case  submitted  to 
it,  or  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  induced  to  arrive  at  a  verdict 
entirely  approved  of  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
severely  criticized  by  ILK.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home,  and  since 
condeinned  as  illeigal  and  quashed  bj  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown. 

Were  it  not  that  a  second  court-martial,  directed  to  inquire  into  a 
deplorable  incident  which  is  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  certain  pro- 
ooedings  connected  with  the  trial  of  Ca])tain  Smales,  is  shortly  about  to 
assemble,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
strange  skein  of  conflicting  evidence  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  which  cashiered 
Captain  Smales.  But,  in  order  to  understand  the  case  which  is  now  about 
to  be  inquired  into,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  merits  of 
the  case  which  was  inquired  into  and  adjudicated  upon  at  Mhow  ial^2; 
and  I  believe  X  shall  be  discharging  a  useful  public  duty  if  I  endeavour  to 
draw  up  a  more  c<miplete  and  intelligible  narrative  of  that  oompUcated  and 
painful  affair  than  can  be  collected  from  the  prooeedinga  of  the  ooort  as 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,aboat  9.80  A.M.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  R. 
Crawley,  an  ofHcer  who  had  recently  exchanged  from  the  15th  Hassan 
into  the  6th  Dragoons,  arrived  at  Ahmednuggcr,  in  the  Deccan,  where 
his  new  regiment  then  Jay.  Colonel  Crawley  had  had  a  hot  and  fatiguing 
night  journey  from  Poona,  and  waa^  as  was  natural,  ready  for  his  break- 
fast, which  he  directed  hia  aenrant  to  order  from  the  regimental  mess. 
But  when  the  food  was  prepared,  a  momentary  difficulty  arose.  The 
colonel  had  no  trayelling  canteen,  and  the  quarters  at  whidk  be  bad 
alighted  were  improvided  with  plate  and  crockery.  His  senran^  how- 
ever, soon  borrowed  the  necessary  articles  from  the  house  of  a  married 
officer  who  lived  hard  by,  and  by  11  A.if.,  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  he  had  driven  into  the  cantonment,  the  hungry  and  tired  traveller 
and  his  party  sat  down  to  as  comfortable  a  meal  aa  men  could  desire. 
But  the  new  commanding  officer  of  tbe  6tb  Dragoons  was  not  ntisfied* 
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He  considered  that  a  vexatious  delay  had  occiirred  in  providing  him  with 
refreshment,  and  moodily  decided  in  his  own  mind  tliat  it  must  have 
been  intentionally  caused  by  the  iosubordmate  malice  of  the  president  of 
the  mess. 

This  trumpery  anecdote,  which  is  extracted  from  Colonel  Crawley's 
reply  to  Captain  Smales'  defence  before  the  court  at  Mhow,  was  actually 
cited  by  the  former  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  deUberate  insults  which 
the  colonel  stated  liiniself  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
tlie  Cth  Dragoons,  to  almost  all  of  ^vllom  he  was  an  entire  stranger  when  he 
joined,  and  who  consequently  could  have  had — at  that  time  at  least — no 
conceivable  motive  for  the  strange  perversity  of  which  they  were  thus 
accused  by  their  angry  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Crawley  adduced  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  before  the  court-martial  to  prove  tliat  any  delay  in 
ministering  to  his  appetite  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  breakfast  at  Mhow 
had  really  occurred  ;  still  less  did  he  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  attributing  such  delay,  if  it  did  occur,  to  the 
president  of  the  mess;  indeed  he  deferred  telling  the  story  at  all  to 
anybody  until  a  year  after  its  alleged  occurrence ;  and  when  he  did  tell  it, 
lie  told  it  in  his  reply,  when  he  well  knew  that  the  party  incalfated  by 
it  could  not  defend  himself  against  the  absurd  imputation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  curious  misunderstanding  took 
place,  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Gth  Dragoons  was  convened 
at  their  new  colonel's  quarters,  when  Colonel  Crawley,  passing  over  in 
silence  the  slight  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  received,  shook  hands 
with  them  all,  and  explained  to  them  that  ho  meant  to  be  very  particular 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  regiment ;  but  that  "  off 
parade  "  it  would  be  hia  wish  to  meet  them  and  treat  them  as  offioen 
and  gentlemen." 

Not  many  days  elapsed,  howerer,  befiwe  Colonel  Crawley  diacovered, 
by  his  own  acoonnt,  that  the  very  great  majoii^  of  hia  new  oomrades 
were  neither  officers  nor  gentlemen ;  and  tliat  in  exchanging  from  the 
]5th  Hussars  into  the  Gth  Dragoons  he  had  fallen  into  a  homets*,  or, 
rather,  into  a  drones',  nest.  With  the  morale  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  Inniskilliogs  he  admitted  that  he  had  no  fault  to 
find  I  they  were  generally  on  good  terms  with  each  otheri  their  eonduct 
waa  excdlenti  and  a  veiy  anaU  amount  of  crime  was  recorded  against 
them ;  they  were  well  set  up,  too,  and  admirable  on  foot»parade  ;  but  as 
to  the  riding  of  the  regiment,  its  internal  economy,  the  condition  of  its 
horses,  and  the  behavionr  and  temper  of  ita  commissioned  officers.  Colonel 
Crawley  protested  to  the  oonrt  at  Mhow  that  "it  waa  quite  another 
atory." 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Cth  Dragoons  Colonel  Crawley  repie- 
aented  as  having  been  long  "  in  a  state  of  chronic  insubordination ; "  he 
conld  find  amongiBt  them  no  single  gentleman  of  standing  position  and 
csdnoation  inth  whom  he  could  take  counsel  in  the  overwhehning  diffi- 
eultiea  which  soon  beset  him;  the  regimental  adjutant  was  di^graoefolly 
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incompetent,  and  an  organized  syetera  of  resistance  to  authority  was  in 
uustence,  which  "  almost  terrified"  the  late  colonel  of  the  15th  Hussars. 

Thia  fearful  state  of  thingti  Colonel  Crawley  attributed  to  the  ^vc'akru>« 
and  incapacity  of  his  predecessor  in  command,  Colonel  Shut<^,  an  olliccr 
of  Tory  high  character,  wlio  waa  Rubsequently  selected  by  H.R.H.  the 
Puke  of  Cambridge  to  reorganize  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  after  the 
Bentinck-Kohertson  diffioully.  Colonel  Crawley  readily  admitted  that 
Colonel  Siuite'a  rule  over  the  non-commissioned  oiHcers  and  men  of  the 
6th  Dragomit  might  have  been  "  good  and  beneficent ; "  but  he  did  not 
knaititr  to  express  his  conviction  that  Colonel  Slmte  had  been  qmtt 
nnttlittd  to  deal  with  ^'  the  turbulent  spirits  "  by  whom  his  regiment  was 
offioeved,  and  that  he  (Col.  C.)  was  the  first  commanding  officer  they 
had  met  with  **who  would  nofe  submit  to  their  diotaition,  or  bend  his 
aeok  to  their  sway.*' 

Oolonel  Crawley*s  painful  conyietions  as  to  the  ptofemional  ahost- 
eomiags  <tf  his  iaaiibordiiuiles  were  speedily  made  known  to  them  b/ 
namoroofl  General  Orders  of  unusual  vigour  whioh  he  lolt  it  his  duty  to 
issas.  Hs  informed  them  that  neither  the  officers  nor  men  of  the  r^ment 
knew  how  to  ride;  that  the  captains  of  troops  looked  much  OKiie  ahsiplj 
after  their  perquisites  than  afUr  the  efltoiency  of  their  horses  and  men;* 
and  he  leproeohed  them  in  language  to  whioh  they  had  hidierto  been 
imaetiutaiDed  with  their  stoTeolj  and  uifloldieriike  wija^  mtd  with  the 
psnfanon J  and  indifSeienee  thej  displayed  ia  the  peilbraiaiioe  ef  their 
imrioos  ^ties. 

Dsmanlised  as  wis  the  effidel  eondition  of  the  liniakinhigs  when 
Colonfll  Cowley  aasomed  the  oomiiend  of  that  eotpi^  its  eodid  stale, 
aooording  to  the  same  anthorilf  ,  was,  H  posnble^  wsrM.  Its  effioers  were 
inoeflsaatlj  engaged  in  discreditable  sqiubbles  with  each  ether;  their 
laogosge  was  habitaaUy  ▼iolenfe  end  low;  and  » meral  aad  •oeial*'  £ffi- 
eoltj,  whieh  baffled  aU  Cokmd  Crswlij%  ealm  and  Jadiebas  efibrti  at 
ammgemeat,  soon  depriTed  him  of  die  sopport  of  tiw  manied  membos 
ef  the  mesi,  and  laid  the  ibmidation  of  the  ill-feefing  between  hknadf  and 
his  pejmsster,  which  ended,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  proftsoionsl  ndn  of 
Oaptain  Smales; 

'Ihe  aatwre  of  this  «moral  and  soeU'*  diffleoltj has  been  entiidx 
kepi  oat  of  sight  by  the  presideat  aad  members  ef  the  eoort-martial  at 
llhow.  It  is,  however,  absolatsly  neeesmiy,  in  order  to  understand  the 
merits  ef  the  story  which  the  Blue  Book  proftssea  to  rekte,  thai  it  diODld 
be  distiacily  iadicated ;  and  I  will  do  no  more  thsn  indicate  it,  referring 
those  who  may  be  anxious  for  further  psrticahas  to  the  IVonoodfngp  of 
the  Court  of  Divorce  in  Bfay,  1858.  When  the  6th  Dragoons  proceeded 
to  India  ia  that  year,  several  changes  ooearred  amongst  its  cffieen^  and 
about  a  year  belbie  Colonel  Crawley  took  eommand  <tf  it,  a  captain  aad 


*  The  Kcgiiuentol  State  of  the  Gtli  Dragoons,  on  the  Ist  of  Mai'ch,  1861,  bbowod 
oply  19  sii^  aadhMM  bms  oat  of  balma  SOO  and  900. 
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Mi  wife  exchanged  into  the  regiment  from  the    Light  Dragoons, 

and  were  cordially  receired  into  its  society.  But,  shortly  afterwartls, 
it  came  to  be  Imowa  that  the  lady  "was  a  divorcee,  and  that  her  Ibrnur 
marriage  had  been  disBolvcd,  according  to  Lord  Cainjjbell,  by  \vlioui 
the  operation  had  been  performed,  "  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
profligacy."  This  painful  disclosure  created,  as  may  be  supposed,  consi- 
derable scandal  amongst  the  small  European  society  of  the  station,  and  all 
the  married  officers  of  the  Inniskillings,  with  tlie  exception  of  Colonel 
Crawley,  declined  to  concede  any  longer  to  the  lady  the  local  rank  which 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  amongst  their  wives  and  daughterfi  as  on  honest 
woman. 

Colonel  Crawley,  it  would  seem,  espoused  the  divorced  lady's  cause 
Avith  considerable  warmth,  urging  upon  his  married  ollicers  that  they  ought 
to  allow  **by-gones  to  be  by-gones  ;"  and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the 
liberal  doctrine  that  as  long  as  a  male  or  female  Inniskillinger  conducted 
himself  or  herself  with  propriety  after  joining  the  regiment,  no  member  of 
the  corps  was  entitled  to  inquire  into  any  peccadillos  of  which  the  pai  ty 
might  have  been  previously  guilty  elsewhere.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
express  to  his  officers  his  opinion,  that  if  a  certain  official  tin  box,  con- 
taining old  regimental  papers,  which  Colonel  Crawley,  Avith  delicate  irony, 
called  Colonel  Shute's  legacy,"  was  examined,  there  were  very  few  of 
them  whose  characters  would  stand  the  scrutiny.  And,  finally.  Colonel 
Crawley  issued  a  formal  memorandum,  in  which  he  peremptorily  ordered 
"  that  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  should  always  exist  between 
officers  of  the  same  corps,  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  any  further 
allusion  to  this  moral  and  social  di^culty  by  any  oSaxxx  under  his 
command  "  (p.  53). 

The  two  individuals  who  seem  to  have  resisted  most  firmly  Colonel 
Crawley's  liberality  on  the  subject  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  two  senior  married  officers  of  his  regiment, 
Surgeon  TurubuU  and  Paymaster  Smales.  From  the  date  of  the  mcmo- 
randiun  which  has  just  been  quoted,  all  friendly  intimacy  between  thcso 
two  gentlemen  and  their  commanding  officer  ceased  ;  constant  squabbles 
between  the  parties  are  indicated  throughout  the  evidence  recorded  in  the 
Blue  Book ;  and  very  grave  complaints  against  Messrs.  Smales  and  Turn- 
bull,  on  apparently  very  trivial  grounds,  appear  to  have  been  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  to  the  superior  authorities  with  varying  results.  On 
one  occasion,  we  read  that  Mr.  Turnbull  received  a  reprimand  from 
Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  for  "  not 
having  compassed  the  sanitary  wants  of  his  corps  in  harmony  with  his 
commanding  ollicer;"  on  another,  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held, 
by  request  of  Colonel  Crawley,  on  Paymaster  Smales,  the  proceedings  of 
which  are  not  given;  but  from  Captain  Smales'  ungratified  anxiety  that 
they  should  be  laid  before  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was  cashiered,  it  is 
probable  that  the  result  was  not  entirely  advantageous  to  Colonel  Crawley 
and.  hia  ixiends. 
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At  last,  Captain  Smales,  tormented  beyond  endurance  by  the  yigUant 
persecution  of  his  commanding  officer  and  his  commanding  officer's  party 
in  the  regiment — for  by  that  time  tlie  Inniskiilings  were  divided  into 
Cra^vlt'yite3  and  anti-Crawloyites,  the  former  being  led  by  the  married 
captain,  whose  case  Iiad  occasioned  the  "moral  and  social"  difficulty  by 
vhich  the  regiment  was  agitated  —  addrc&ied  an  official  letter  to  his 
colonel,  describing  the  various  annoyances  to  which  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  unjustly  exposed,  and  requesting  that  the  document  might  bo  for- 
warded to  the  superior  authorities  for  their  consideration. 

Had  the  Paymaster  of  the  Gth  Dragoons  done  no  more  than  this,  he 
might  jx)ssibly  not  have  done  himself  much  harm,  although,  in  the  mili- 
tary profession,  kicking  against  the  pricks  is  a  very  dangerous  experiment, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  But  he,  unfortunately,  did  do 
more.  The  system  of  persecution,  of  which  he  complained,  was  of  the 
following  nature.  Ilis  daily  proceedings  were  closely  scrutinized,  and  hia 
careless  conversation  was  privily  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  colonel's 
open  to  in  the  regiment ;  and  whenever  he  was  caught  tripping  in  the 
shghlest  degree,  as  grave  chai  ges  were  immediately  framed  against  him  as 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  and  serious  infractions  of  the  Articles 
of  War.  In  order  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  grievance, 
Captain  Smales  had  imprudently  reminded  Colonel  Ci-awley,  in  his  letter, 
that  he,  too,  was  often  in  the  habit  of  infringing  the  Articles  of  War 
in  small  matters;  that  he  was  often  absent  from  muster-parades,  at 
which  he,  nevertheless,  returned  himself  as  present;  that  he  habitually 
used  towards  his  subordinates  harsh  and  unusual  terms  of  re[iruach ; 
and  that  he  had  even  been  so  incautious  as  to  intimate  to  several  of 
his  officers,  when  arranging  differences  amongst  them,  his  regret  that 
the  days  were  gone  by,  when  such  matters  were  settled  "in  quite  another 
way,"  with  less  trouble  to  commanding  officers,  and  more  trouble  to 
coroners.  "  Were  I  to  act  in  such  a  manner,"  asked  Captain  Smales, 
"  what  would  my  position  be,  looking  at  your  xeoent  and  oontiiiaed  pK>- 
ceedings  against  me  7" 

Although  the  paymaster's  letter  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  mail 
studied  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  these  remarka 
was  insubordinate ;  and  insubordination  is  a  military  offence  which  ong^t 
never  to  be  overlooked.  But  there  are  aach  things  as  extenuating  circum- 
Btances  ;  and  there  is  an  amount  of  provocation  which  vxKS^n  the  bounds 
of  human  patience,  and  beyond  which  officers  and  gentlemen  cannot  be 
expected  to  endure,  even  though  utter  ruin  shoidd  be  the  certain  com- 
sequenoe  of  resistance  or  retort.  A  single  hot  word,  a  ni^le  mmMing 
gesture  towards  a  superior,  even  under  the  most  wanton  and  gross 
Snsults,  is  insubordination,  and  the  Articles  of  War,  rigidly  inteipietedy 
punish  that  crime  by  professional  ruin,  and  eren  by  death* 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  thia  rule — as  a  general  rule—is  wiee  and 
necessary,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  as  £ur  aa  it  reaaonahly  may  ; 
but  it  ia  oTertaziog  human  nature  to  an  extnvs^t  degree  to  attempt  to 
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cttiy  it  out  in  dl  caMs  to  tlw  letter.  That  Captain  Smalea  deaerred  a 
reprimand  Ibr  hia  inaabordinate  obaerratioDa  on  the  locaeneai  and  asperity 
of  Ina  coloneTa  official  babita,  cannot  be  denied;  it  ia  abanrd,  however,  to 
anppoae  that  an  error,  committed  under  such  gross  provocation  aa  that 
which  Gaptain  Smalea  had  received  fiom  Colonel  Crawley  and  hia  firienda, 
waa  ^ipropriately  puuahed  bj  a  aentence  which  most  entail  upon  him 
aodal  aa  well  aa  profeasional  min. 

On  the  receipt  of  Gaptain  Snuilea*8  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  aeema  to 
have  been  mneb  pevplezed.  He  pondered  over  it  far  three  weeks,  during 
which  interval  loeateaant-Colonel  Prior,  hia  aecoad  in  command,  endea- 
voured nnanoceeaftJlyto  induce  Captain  Smalea  to  withdraw  hia  compbunts. 
Colonel  Crawky  affirms  that  he  never  anthorised  Cokmel  Prior  to  act  thus ; 
and,  if  ao^  it  ia  difficult  to  account  for  the  improper  deby  which  took 
place  in  the  tranamiaaion  of  the  document  At  laat^  after  he  had  aacer- 
tained  that  Colonel  Prior'a  good  officea  had  fidled,  Colonel  Crawley  handed 
the  letter  to  General  Farrell,  an  old  and  infirm  Indian  officer,  commanding 
at  Ifhow,  and  by  General  Farrell  it  waa  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Mana- 
field,  at  Bombay. 

Had  ihe  cuatcmiary  routine  of  the  service  been  adhered  to  on  this 
occarion,  a  court  of  inquiry  would  have  been  at  once  appointed  to  aaeertain 
whether,  primd  facie^  sufficient  grounds  eziated  far  the  paymaater'a  com- 
plainta.  If  the  court  of  inquiry  had  decided  that  auch  grounds  did  exist, 
A  court-martial  would  hare  been  ordered  on  Colonel  Crawley,  and  Captain 
Smalea  would  have  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  charges  which  hia  letter 
implied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  court  of  inquiry  had  decided  against 
Captain  Sniales,  that  officer  would  himadf  have  been  liable  to  be  bfou^t 
to  trial  Ibr  having  Mvokiuiy,  vexatioudy,  or  fiilsely  accnaed  his  com- 
manding officer.  It  was  of  vitsl  importaoce  to  Captain  Smalea  that  the 
court  of  inquiry,  usual  in  such  cases,  should  sit,  in  order  that  he  might 
lay  his  grievances  before  that  tribunal,  and  adduce  whatever  evidence  he 
could  command  to  support  them. 

For  reasons  wliich  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  Sir  William  Mans- 
field tliouglit  fit  to  pass  by  Captain  Smalea'  complaints,  without,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  hearing  any  explanation  save  that  privately  supplied  to 
him  by  Coluiici  Crawley  ;  and,  without  appointing  any  court  of  inquiry,  he 
ordered  that  Captain  iSmaks  should  himself  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
oa  three  charges,  which  imputed  to  him  insubordination  in  having  made 
certain  false  and  malicious  accusiitions  against  his  commanding  cfliccr ; 
and  at  this  court-martial  Sir  William  ordered  tliat  Colonel  Crawley  should 
prosecute.  By  such  an  unexpected  arrangement,  Captain  Smales  was 
obviouiily  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  lie  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  stating  and  proving  his  grievances  against  Colonel  Crawley, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Crawley,  though  prosecutor,  wiis  in 
a  po?ition  to  offer  himself  as  a  witness,  and  to  state  on  oath  to  the 
court  his  own  vcr&ion  of  what  had  occurred  belwccu  himself  and  his 
paymaster. 
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Tliat  Captain  Srnalfs'  letter  was  insubordinate  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  had  he  been  tried  on  that  single  charge,  he  mii^t  necessarily 
have  been  convicted.     But  he  was  not  tried  on  that  charge  for  an 
obvious  reason.    A  statement  may  be  insubordinate,  yet  perfectly  true. 
But  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  could  hardly  hope  to  retain  his  position  and 
influence,  if  lie  brought  one  of  his  otEcers  to  trial  for  having  made 
imputations  against  himself,  of  which  he  tacitly  admitted  the  truth. 
Captain  Smales  was  therefore  tried  for  insubordination  iu  having"  made 
certiin  false  and  malicious  statements.    The  only  real  issue  into  which 
tlie  court  had  to  inquire  was  a  very  narrow  one.     It  resolved  itself 
simply  into  whether,  on  two  specified  occasions — the  1st  of  May,  18G1, 
and  the  1st  of  January,  18G2 — Colonel  Crawley  had  or  had  not  been 
present  at  the  muster-parades  of  his  regiment.    That  the  other  charges 
against  Captain  Smales  were  utterly  frivolous  and  vexatious  a  very 
few  words  will  show.     Keference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel 
Crawley's  own  witnesses  as  to  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  duelling, 
proves  that  they  were  such  as,  without  any  evil  intent,  might  have  been 
fairly  understood  as  Captain  Smales  and  his  witne^es  swotft  that  they  had 
undeistood  them.    That  Colonel  Crawley  did  not  aerionsly  inknd  to 
BUggeet  to  his  officers  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  single  combat,  is  more 
than  probable  ;  but  that  he  q^He  looeely  and  incaatioulj  on  the  tubjeefci 
eq>coiaUy  when  addressing  a  number  of  excited  young  men,  whom  he 
himself  has  described  as  "  turbulent  spiritii"  is  perfectly  clear  from  his  own 
■i^mifliiiffTff  before  the  ooorl.*    With  resped  to  hii  habitual  use  of  harsh 
and  unusual  terms  of  reproach  towards  thoeo  oier  whom  he  was  placed  in 
eommand,  I  need  offer  no  conclusions  of  my  own.    The  Mhow  Conii- 
martial  decided  that  it  was  "  false  and  malicious  "  in  CapUdn  fimalea  to 
haya  asserted  that  Colonel  Crawley  did  ao;  but  ifc  will  be  seen  froin  tha 
^'Semarks  "  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  that  even  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  hidia 
declined  to  ratify  their  TevUct  on  that  point ;  and  when  the  endme  waa 
aabmitted  to  the  Commander-in-(3iief  at  homO)  hia  Boyal  Hlghnnai  al 
onoe  reeoided  hia  diaMnt  from  the  finding  of  the  eourt-martial,  eoomiented 
with  aererity  on  the  mmeaaoied  langnage  which  Colond  OaemUj  had 
been  prored  to  hare  uaed  towarda  hia  offioerai  and  earpiewed  ^hia 
hope  that,  in  iutiirey  Cohnel  Cowley  would  be  able  to  oaixy  m  die« 
cipUne  without  oatngiag  the  fiMliiiga  of  the  geatlemeii  under  his 
oonunand**' 

But  aeren  witaeaaca  waae  called  by  Colonel  Ciawley  to  hienre- 
•once  on  parade.  The  higheat  in  rank  of  these  waaiheci^Qwhoaewifii 


*  IrmaiMfluitwheBlfiiitenteradtlMssri^qQanebweia  tettied  in  amy 

different  way  than  by  appeeKng  tethacinnnnmwlfaig  oflcsr.  I  infonned  Hbb  ilis|iataiilB 

thnt  in  those  dnys  ofllcers  settled  matters  between  themselves  when  they  qoamlML  I 
said  I  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  tliosc  days  were  still  in  existence,  .  ,  .  • 
Such  was  the  subgtance  of  my  remarks  to  my  oOiccrs.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
mode  xm  of  the  wonl  daclling,  though  doubtless  my  remarks  pointed  tliat  wajt. — 
Cohitd  Crawk^MBvidtnce,  pp,  7-8. 
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liad  oceaalonad  the  tooiAl  wid  monX  di&cnUy  **  i?hioh  Iim  hmi  already 
^escribed ;  tibe  next  waa  a  Uenteoanti  wbo-  had  bean  promoted  tcm  the 
ranka  of  the  llth  Hmian^  and  had,  wider  Cokoel  Cmwley*a  predeoeuor, 
been  an  nnanecetafiil  candidate  ibr  the  acgatancy  and  the  qnartermasCer- 
ahip  of  the  regiment  The  third  waa  a  Toterinaiy  surgeon  in  the  Indian 
aenrioe^  temporarilj  attaohed  to  the  IhniddUinga,  irho^  by  Colonel 
Grawley'a  own  abowing,  had  been  engaged  in  aereral  aqnabblea  with  ita 
officem ;  the  ibnrth  waa  a  lieutenant  named  Bennett,  to  whoee  eridenoe 
reference  will  preaently  be  made.  Then  came  two  ceigeantB^  men  of 
donbtfnl  cfaaraeter,  aa  the  regimental  reoorda  will  ahow,  and  a  private 
dn^on.  Colonel  Crawley  anrared  the  court  that,  had  he  thought  fit,  he 
could  have  produced  aizty  or  aeventy  other  witnenea  to  eitabliah  hia  caae ) 
and|  ccoaidering  the  anteoedente  of  thoee  whom  he  did  pvoduoe,  it  doet 
aeem  dtraoidiaary  that  he  did  not  make  a  laiiger  or  batter  aeleotion.  Hia 
witneaBca,  howevdh,  ench  aa  they  were,  pulled  well  together,  and  awore 
atonily  iha^  on  the  ocoaaiona  in  question,  they  had  aeen  theb  ooknel  on 
parade. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  admitted  that  the  wdglit  cf  evidence^ 
both  aa  to  charaeter  and  numbers,  waa  enormously  on  the  aide  cf  the 
defendant.  The  mycr  of  the  6di  Dntgocos^  two  of  ita  eaptains,  ita 
adjutanl,  ita  ridlng-siaatery  two  of  its  lientenanta,  its  regimental  sei^eani- 
major,  four  of  ita  aeifaant^najors,  and  ita  paymaater4wige8at,  all  awore 
positively  that,  being  themselTea  preaenti  tiiey  had  not  seen  Colonel 
Crawley  at  the  muster-parades  of  May,  1861,  and  January,  1862.  Aa  a 
general  rule,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  witness  who  has  seen  a  circum- 
stance occur  ought  to  outweigh  the  negative  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
who,  having  themselves  been  present  at  the  time,  can  only  swear  that  they 
did  not  see  it  happen  ;  but  such  a  rule  camiot  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
presence  of  a  commanding  officer  on  parade,  who  must  necessarily  occupy 
such  an  important  and  prominent  position  in  the  mind  of  every  actor 
present,  as  to  render  negative  evidence  in  such  a  case  as  convincing  as 
positive  evidence.  Moreover,  Colonel  Crawley  swore  that  at  the  muster- 
parade  of  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  ho  had  spoken  to  the  mustering  officer, 
who  had  asked  his  permission,  as  commanding  officer,  to  commence  the 
muster ;  wliilst  the  mustering  officer  swore,  not  only  that  he  had  not  seen 
Colonel  Crawley  till  the  muster  was  concluded,  but  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  begin,  and  had  reported  the  concliision  of  the  muster  to  the  senior 
captain  of  the  regiment,  who  had  commanded  on  the  occasion.  And  tlie 
senior  captain  of  the  regiment  corroborated  on  oath  the  mustering  oiEcer^s 
evidence  on  all  points. 

The  two  witnesses  whose  evidence  was  most  damaging  to  Colonel 
Crawley  were  the  regimental  sergeant-major,  Lilloy,  and  the  adjutant, 
ritzsimon.  Militfiry  men  will  readily  undei-stand  that  to  suppose  that  tlio 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  could  bo  present  on  two  occasions  at 
muster  parade  without  the  cognizance  of  those  functionaries,  would  over- 
task the  credulity  of  any  court-martial — unless  very  cogent  reasons  indeed 
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could  be  assigned  for  their  ignomioe.  Colonel  Cimwley  appean  to  have  felt 
this,  aod  to  have  resorted  to  extreme  measures  in  order  to  neutnUiae  their 
evidence.  The  adjatant's  daima  to  credibility  be  disposed  of  by  aasertiDg, 
in  bia  reply,  that  that  officer  ^  waa  known  to  ba  ao  blind  aa  to  be  nnaUe  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  any  indiTidoal  at  a  distance  of  fire  yards.**  The 
OYidence  of  the  regimental  aeiigeant-major  he  set  aside  by  a  atil!  stronger 
coarse  of  procedore.  Whilst  the  court-martial  traa  sitting,  but  belbre  laXkj 
had  been  examined,  Colonel  Crawley  suddenly  placed  him  and  two  other 
aeigeant-nugoia  of  the  regiment,  who  had  been  sobpcenaed  aa  witnesses 
for  the  deibnoe^  in  doee  arreat,  declaring  that  he  had  evidence  to  prore 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspinM^  against  him.  And  when  they 
snbsequenfly  deposed  before  the  court  to  their  colonel's  absence  from  the 
parades  of  May,  1861,  and  Jannary,  1862,  Colonel  Crawley  merely  replied 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  coniqnraoy  againat  him,**  and  were  thenlire 
unworthy  to  be  believed  on  their  oatiis. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  court-martial  aeem  to  hare  aeen 
no  objection  to  the  unusual  manner  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  conducted 
his  case,  and  after  haTing  heard  the  prisoner's  defence,  they  at  once  ibund 
him  guilty  on  all  three  chai^ges,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered. 

To  impute  to  officers  and  gentlemen  anoh  aa  those  who  constituted  the 
court-martial  at  Mhow,  deliberate  partiality  and  iigustioe,  ia  a  aerious 
step,  not  to  be  lightly  adventured  upon.  I  will  therefbre  content  myself 
with  recapitulating  a  very  few  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  charges  might  reaaonably  be  advanced  against  Cdonel  Paya 
and  his  eoUeagaes,  unless  good  reasons,  which  I  have  yet  to  hear,  can  be 
assigned  in  ezplanatioii  of  iStuix  conduct.  And  having  done  this^  I  will 
leave  my  readera  to  conrict  or  absolve  them  according  to  the  usually 
received  rules  of  right  and  wroqg. 

1.  It  is  to  be  galihered  ISram  tihe  Uhow  Blue  Book,  that  every  impedi- 
ment which  the  power  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  6tii  BrsgooDs 
could  throw  in  the  way  of  the  prisoner  in  preparing  his  defence  waa 
opposed  to  him — ^that  not  only  were  his  most  important  witnesses  coerced 
and  imprisoned  on  unfounded  charges,  but  that  orders  were  actually 
issued  forbidding  the  officers,  non-commiarioned  officers,  and  men  of  the 
regiment  from  holding  intercourse  with  Captain  Smales,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  prisoner  from  communicating  freely  with  the  witnesses  by  whiiin 
aluae  his  innocence  could  be  established.  And  it  further  appears  that 
when  he  appealed  to  the  court  to  protect  lus  witnesses  and  himself  the 
court  coldly  declined  to  interfere. 

2.  When  Lieutoniiut  Bennett,  a  "witness  for  the  prosecution,  was  sworn, 
he  deposed  positively  to  the  prosccutor'n  presence  at  the  muster-parade  of 
the  1st  M;iy,  1862.  lie  stated  that  ou  that  occasion  Colonel  CraAvley  had 
8])okcii  to  him,  and  circumstantially  described  the  nature  of  the  remark 
which  he  had  made,  tlie  calling  of  the  roll,  and  the  parading  of  tlie 
officers'  chargers.  Lieutenant  Bennett's  evidence,  if  true,  was  conclusive. 
The  court-martial,  if  they  believed  it,  had  no  choice  but  to  convict  the 
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prifooer  as  a  malicious  liar.  But  as  soon  as  Bennett  witlidrew,  written 
documents  signed  by  tliat  witness  himself  were  referred  to,  whicb  proved 
that  at  the  very  time  at  which  he  had  represented  himself  as  present  at 
the  muster-parade^  chatting  with  his  colonel  about  the  length  of  the  hair 
'  on  the  horses*  1^  he  had  been  engaged  several  miles  away  on  a  dnty 
which  rendered  his  alleged  presence  at  the  mnster-pande  iaqpoasible. 
Lieatcnant  Bennett,  on  being  Mofrtntnd  with  his  own  handwriting,  was 
obllgsd  In  eoaftss  tiafc  the  evidence  whioh  he  had  given  was  fidse ;  snd 
to  eajilsln  that  he  most  have  mistaken  a  wateting'-pacsde  held  on 
the  30th  of  April,  at  which  no  roll  waa  called,  no  officers*  chatgers 
paraded,  and  at  which  Colonel  Crawley  did  not  claim  to  have  been 
present^  ibr  the  muster-parade  of  the  1st  of  May.  He  bagged  to  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  whde  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  given— and 
did  so. 

la  acting  thni^  it  u  dear  that  Lieutenant  Bennett  was  guilty  either  of 
wilibl  perjury  or  of  peijury  through  cardessness.  In  either  case^  his 
eondnet  was  equally  damaging  to  the  prisoner ;  in  either  esse  it  called  for 
the  serious  oensura  of  the  court.  The  BIhow  Court-martial,  however, 
passed  no  censure  of  any  kind  upon  him,  and  eventually  disminscd  him 
with  the  comibrtbg  assurance  that  they  wera  satisfied  that  he  had  merely 
committed  the  venial  error  of  mistaking  n  watering-parade  in  April  lor  a 
muster-paxade  in  May.  More  than  this.  When  Gsptaui  Smales,  in  his 
defence,  took  that  strong  and  serious  view  of  Colonel  Crawley*s  eztra- 
ordinsry  proceedings,  and  of  Lieutenant  Bennett's  wilful  or  careless 
perjury,  which  a  prisoner  struggling  for  his  pivate  character  and  hia 
Ibture  pioteional  position  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  take^  the  court 
actually  thought  It  just  and  decent  to  reprimand  him  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  We  cannot  receive  your  address  without  expressing  our  ojnnion  that 
you  have  indulged  in  the  most  unwaxrantsble  and  offensive  recriminations 
on  the  prosecutor,  and  the  most  unjustifiable  refiections  en  a  number  of  the 
prosecutor's  witnesses ;  and  we  would  remark  more  especially  on  your 
impeadmient  of  the  truthfulness  and  honour  of  Lieutenant  Bennett, 
whose  explanation  has  been  already  pronounced,  and  is  still  considered 
by  the  court  as  perfectly  satisfactory."* 

The  protection  thus  extended  by  the  members  of  the  Mhow  Court- 
martial  to  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  witnesses  is  rendered  all  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  tlity  declined  to  extend  any  sort  of  protection 
at  all  to  the  numerous  witnesses  who  came  forwaid,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 

•  The  court-mnrtinl  even  went  m  far  fw  to  pass  a  special  censure  npon  the  captain 
of  the  troop  to  which  Lieutenant  Bennett  belonged,  for  **  not  having  made  hia 
aubaltem  aware  tliat  he  had  been  on  a  committee  at  the  tame  he  supposed  himself  to 
tore  been  on  the  moiter-panule,  of  which  fact  he  wm  folly  cognizant,  previous  to 
Xlemeuaat  Bemwtfc's  appearsaoe  in  court"— altboai^  bis  csptain  bad  stated  on 
oath  that  he  hhnflelf  had  not  been  aware  of  the  ftet  at  tbe  time  that  Lieutenant 
Bennett  hnd  spoken  to  him  on  the  sobjee^  and  tbsis  WM  ao  evidcaos  to  the  oontnny 
befoxe  the  oo«ul-*(pp.  46-7.) 
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obstacles  thrown  in  Hieir  way  hy  Uie  {ffoaeentor,  to  esteblish  the  defenee; 
Colond  Gnwley  was  pemiitted  hj  the  eonrt  to  impnte  wilfal  peijnry  to 
almost  all  of  them ;  to  sneer  at  *'  the  stolid  ignorance  *'  of  one  offioeri 
and  to  denonnoe  the  '^Tile  mottTes**  of  others;  and  thus  to  apostrophiie 
in  his  r^7  the  gentleman  wbo  thca  was,  and  who  atiU  is,  the  migor  ef 
the  Innidrilliwg  Drsgoons:— 

I  hare  proved  from  jour  own  lips  that  70a  nerer  ibrgire;  tiiafc  70a 
are  of  a  sordid  and  maMgwint  dispomtion;  that  jon  are  insnlmdinatfl^ 
insolent,  and  defiant  to  those  placed  in  anthoritf  over  70a;  that  700  are 
tyrannical  and  abuske  to  those  under  70Q ;  that  70a  are  arrogant  and 
intolerant  amongst  7onr  associates,**  Ac  fto.— (p.  165). 

8«  Tlie  crime  whidi  Colonel  Crawkj  declared  himself  determined  to 
snhstantiate  at  some  fbture  time  i^^ainst  Seifgeant-nuoor  laXley  and  his  two 
comrades,  and  <^  which  he  sncoeeded  in  persoading  the  coart-mazlial  to 
consider  them  guilty  hj  anticipation,  being  based  on  the  &et  that  they 
bad  read  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  after  the  ptesSdent 
had  ibrbidden  their  publication,  the  prisoner  asked  cue  of  Ookoel 
Crawle7*s  witnesses,  in  cross-examination,  whether  the  proaeeator  also 
bad  not  read  to  his  own  witnesses  the  proceedings  of  the  oour^  after  Aeir 
publication  had  been  ibrbidden  b7  Lientenant-colonel  Fa7n. 

The  court  immediatel7  inteipoeed,  and  ruled  that  the  questioa  Unas  an 
improper  one,  and  must  be  withdrawn.  But  when  tiie  prosecutor  subse- 
quently put  a  question  of  predael7  the  same  nature  to  Lilley  and  Wake* 
field,  two  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  the  court  raised  no  objection  irhat- 
ercr,  and  the  question  was  answered. 

The  sensation  which  this  exorbitant  display  of  partiality  occasioned— 
even  at  Mhow — seems  to  bave  brougbt  the  members  of  the  ooort-mar^ 
for  a  moment  to  their  eenaes ;  for  the  Blue  Book  tells  us  tliat  they  ordered 
the  prosecutor's  witness  to  be  recalled,  and  directed  him  to  answer,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  the  very  question  which,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  they  had  decided 
to  be  an  improper  question.    And  the  reply  which  it  received  at  once 
betrayed  the  reason  why  the  prosecutor's  frieiids  in  the  court  had  ohjected 
tO'it  in  the  first  instance.    It  turned  out  tliat  Colonel  Crawley  had  himself 
been  guilty  of  the  very  crime — if  crime  it  wns — for  which  he  was  so 
cruelly  persecuting  the  prisoner'^  witnesses  ;  and  that  he  had  actually 
read  to  his  own  witnesses  in  private  the  very  proceedings  of  which  the 
president  of  the  court  had  forbidden  the  publication, — (pp.  83,  84.) 

4.  When  Lilley  nnd  his  comrades  were  brought  up  in  arrest  to  give 
their  eviJL'nce,  it  iHcame  all-importaut  to  the  prisoner  to  prove  to  tlie 
uicnibcrs  of  the  court  tliat  they  were — what  evciybody  who  knew  them, 
knew  tluni  to  be — honest  men  and  good  soldiers — worthy  of  all  belief; 
althougli  undercroing  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  their 
commanding  oHiccr  for  ends  of  hip  own.  Captain  Smales,  therefore,  asked 
them  whether  they  were  under  arrest,  and  if  so,  with  what  crime  tliey 
were  charged.  Ilie  court  again  came  to  the  rescue  of  Colonel  Crawley, 
and  decided  tliat  this  most  proper  and  pertinent  question  oould  not  bo 
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put;  and  thus  enabled  the  prosecutor  to  discredit  and  set  aside  the 
important  cvidt  ncc  of  tliese  three  men.  Had  they  been  aUowed  to  reply, 
"  VVe  arc  iiukfd  under  close  and  cruel  arrest,  but  we  have  never  been 
charged  with  any  crime,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  verdict 
of  the  court  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  was. 

The  finding  of  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Smalcs  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Commander-in-Cliief  in  India,  who  at  once  confirmed  its  sentence. 
His  Excellency  made  no  comment  upon  the  partial  and  illejjal  manner  in 
which  the  trial  liad  been  conducted  from  first  to  last,  on  the  pressure  wliich 
had  been  put  on  the  priBoncr's  witnesses,  on  their  long  and  cruel  imprison- 
ment, or  on  the  vindictive  and  defamatory  language  in  which  the  prose- 
cutor had  been  permitted  to  indulge  towards  every  officer  whose  evidence 
had  been  unfavourable  to  him.  None  of  these  points,  in  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
opinion,  called  for  his  displeasure,  or  even  his  notice.  With  the  verdict, 
and  with  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  bad  been  obtained,  be 
appeared  entirely  satisfied. 

But  towards  the  oflicors  and  gentlemrn  who  had  presumed  to  give 
what  Sir  Hugh  Eose  considered  *'  insubordinate  "  cvidonce  against  their 
commanding  oflficer,  his  Excellency  bore  himself  in  a  very  diflercnt  spirit. 
He  commenced  a  formal  memorandum,  which  he  promulgated,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  with  the  observation  that  "  its  pro- 
ceedings famished  pi-oof  that  both  before  and  after  Colonel  Crawley's 
arrival  there  was  discord  between  the  (^cers  of  the  regiment,  neglect  on 
the  part  of  many  of  them,  the  two  seniora  included,  of  the  simplest  and 
moit  «886ntial  caralry  duties;  impatience  of  reproof,  however  merited, 
tUMMxompanicd  by  amendment;  insubordinfttioo,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  baneful  example,  extended  itself  to  some  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  a  caballing  of  one  and  the  other  against  the  head  of  the 
Teigiment." 

Grare  charges  these,  if  snpported  by  proof— weak  and  rash  words 
when  shown,  as  they  presently  were,  to  be  entirely  undeserved  by  those  to 
yvhom  they  had  been  so  inconsiderately  applied.  Had  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  in  thus 
ooUectiTcly  condemning  the  former  commanding  officer  of  the  6  th  Dragooils, 
the  system  which  he  had  established,  and  the  officers  whom  he  had  trained, 
confined  himself  to  disparaging  generalities,  the  objects  of  his  censure  must 
t>eHbrce  hare  borne  tiie  chastisement  in  nience.  But,  unluckily  for  Sir 
Hugh,  he  ooold  not  resist  the  temptation  of  condescending  into  particulars, 
and  in  a  terribly  prolix  string  of  "  Bemarks,*'  eztendfaig  to  no  less  than 
ibrty  paragraphs,  his  Ezcellettcy  showered  bfoadcast  orer  Colonel  Shute, 
and  orer  every  witness  who  had  not  "supported"  Colonel  Crawley  at 
the  late  trial,  the  incoherent  Tiali  of  his  wrath.  And,  in  doing  this, 
he  unwittingly  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  higeniously  prepared 
for  him  by  Colond  Crawley,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  ahcady  caught 
I#ieotenant-ColoneL  Fayn  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mhow  Courts 
martial  t 

In  his  reply  to  the  prisoner's  defeneei  Colonel  Crawley  had  taken  the 
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improper  liberty  of  introducing  a  large  amount  of  entirely  frosli  matter  of 
the  most  damaging  kind,  no  portion  of  which  hud  been  ju'oved  in  evidence 
before  the  court.    The  members  of  the  court  either  did  not  remark  this, 
or  were  unconsciouaof  the  illegality  of  permitting  a  prosecutor  and  witness 
to  make  two  statements  to  them — one  on  oatli,  the  other  not  on  oath.* 
They  therefore  allowed  him  to  argue  as  IVeely  and  positively  on  this  new 
matter  aa  if  it  had  been  substantiated  by  the  evidence  wliich  he  liiinsclf 
and  his  other  witnesses  liad  given  on  oath.    He  raked  together  all  the 
stale  regimental  squabbles  which  the  old  papei-s  in  *'  Colonel  Shute's 
l^acy  "  could  suggest  to  him,  and  commented  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  matters  of  recent  and  everyday  occurrence  in  the  regiment  under 
his  command;  he  described  his  adjutant  aa  disqualified  from  giving 
credible  evidence  by  reason  of  his  notorious  blindness;  and  his  other 
officers,  "  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,"  as  a  gang  of  insubordinate 
ooDspiratorSy  unworthy  to  be  beUeved  oa  their  oaths ;  and  the  court 
actually  listened  to  him  in  approving  MkfiC^  and,  to  judge  from  their 
rerdicti  paid  serious  attention  to  bis  unsupported  rodomontades.  And 
Sir  Hugh  £oM|  in  mbaeqiiently  framing  his  "  Remarks,"  acted  with  erm 
greater  carelessnesa  and  credulity,  for  he  not  only  asBomed  that  every- 
thing which  had  been  stated  by  Colonel  Crawley  in  his  reply  had  been 
proved  by  evidence  taken  on  the  trial,  but  he  even  commented  with 
signal  seveti^  upon  many  points  to  w^hich  neither  Colonel  Crawley  nor 
any  of  hit  'witnenee  had  ventured  publicly  to  allude,  and  with  which  hia 
Excellency  must  have  consequently  been  made  acquainted  by  infonnatioQ 
privately  imparted  to  him  since  the  trial.    It  is  true  that  these  imputa* 
tiona  were  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  issue  which  had  been  tried ;  but 
they  were  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  the  grounds  of 
public  and  severe  censure  upon  individuals  who  had  been  afforded  no 
opportunity  of  explanation  or  defence,  and  if  th^  are  felse,  neither  th^ 
anonymous  informant  who  communicated  them  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  nor  that  high  official  who  inconsiderately  endorsed  and  acted  upon 
them,  ought  to  eicape  the  censure  of  the  authoritiei  at  home.   And  it 
tbould  turn  oat  on  further  inquiry  that  the  confirming  oflker  and  the  proae- 
cntor  were  in  collnaion  with  each  odier,  and  that  Sir  Hugh  Eoae  pennitted 
Colonel  Crawley  to  itreiigthen  hia  case  agaimt  Captain  Smalea  by  es- 
parte  statements  privily  made  to  his  Excellency,  to  the  prcjndice  of  the 
prisoner  and  hia  witnesses,  it  wotdd  be  difficult  to  select  words  fiiffieie&tly 
energetic  and  incisive  to  atigmatiie  as  it  wonM  deserve  auch  a  perversion 
of  justice  and  anch  a  proatitation  of  power.   Sir  Hugh  Booe  dealt  out  in 
hia  **  Bemarka  **  grave  official  damnation  on  officers  and  gentlemen  who  sit 
the  time  held,  and  who  still  hold,  her  Majeety*B  commission,  aolely  in 
consequence  of  the  vagne  and  spiteftil  gossip  with  whidi  Cdond  Crawly 

•  And  wlurc  a  party  fills  tlie  double  character  of  witness  and  proseontor,  and 
condacU  Uic  prcwccutiuu  in  person,  there  is  the  hij^h  authurity  of  Lord  Chief  Justic-c 
Ounphsll  for  die  praposition  that  he  cannot  make  two  statcnicuts  to  tlio  court— ooo 
enoafh^aadthsotlNrnotonoath.— £«»  TknUfMay  11, 18M. 
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htid  thought  it  efibotire  to  season  his  reply ;  he  endorsed  Colonel  Cra^vlcj's 
nnsupported  assertions  that  at  the  time  the  6th  Dragoons  passed  into  that 
officer's  hands  from  those  of  Colonel  Shutc,  that  distinguislied  regiment 
was  little  better  than  a  slovenly  band  of  insubordinate  faineants;  forgetting 
altogether  that  but  a  few  niontlis  before  its  command  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Crawley,  both  he  himself  and  Sir  William  Mansfield  had  inspected 
the  regiment  on  three  several  occaBions,  and  had  on  each  recorded  their 
high  sense  of  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Sir  Hugh  had  complimented  Colonel  Shute  "  on  the  military  spirit  which 
he  had  infused  into  his  officers,  and  on  the  pride  which  they  evidently 
took  in  their  fine  regiment."  On  another,  his  Excellency  had  dwelt  espe- 
cially "  on  the  admirable  condition  of  the  horses  of  the  Gth  Dragoons," 
which,  he  logically  argued,  "  proved  that  the  greatest  care  mvist  have 
been  paid  on  that  essential  point  by  both  officers  and  men."  Nay,  at  the 
▼ery  moment  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Indi.i,  for  the  better 
support  of  Colonel  Crawley,  was  sententiously  informing  the  officers  of 
the  6th  Dragoons  that  "  care  of  their  horses  was  the  first  duty  of  cavalry," 
and  was  publicly  reprimanding  them  for  their  negligence  and  indiflTerenco 
in  that  respect,  a  report  was  lying  on  his  Excellency's  table — its  ink 
scarcely  dry — from  Colonel  Apperley,  an  officer  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  examine  into  the  stable  economy  of  the  British  cavalry  in  India; 
and  in  that  report,  which  is  dated  May  1,  18C2,  the  matchless  condition 
and  soundness  of  the  horses  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  corps,  are  held  up  by  Colonel  Apperley  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  army. 

It  is  painful  to  hare  to  deal  thus  with  an  officer  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
proved  gallantry  and  high  position  ;  but  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  particular  forbearance 
should  be  exercised  towards  one,  who,  to  judge  from  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  "  Remarks,"  is  not  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  much  forbearance 
towards  others.  Time  and  space  prevent  me  from  going  through  his 
Excellency's  voluminous  "Remarks"  paragraph  by  paragraph,  which  I 
could  very  easily  do,  showing  from  recorded  official  testimony  how  careless 
and  unjust  they  are.  One  more  specimen,  however,  of  Sir  Hugh's  reckless 
inconsistency  I  must  give,  before  I  proceed  with  my  story. 

Early  in  1861,  just  about  the  time  when  Colonel  Shute  had  deter- 
mined to  hand  over  his  insubordinate  and  slovenly  corps  to  the  regene- 
rating hands  of  Colonel  Crawley,  he  received  several  official  communica- 
tions from  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
From  the  spirit  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  "  Remarks,"  it  will  be  anticipated  that 
these  communications  must  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  reproofs,  on 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  6th  Dragoons  had  discharged  the  duties  which  he 
was  about  to  relinquish.  Not  so.  They  were  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
flattering  nature  that  could  be  addressed  to  a  cavalry  officer  of  Colonel 
Shute's  rank.  They  expressed  Sir  Hugh's  high  opinion  of  his  professional 

YOU  vui. — ^HO.  i7.  28. 
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capacity  and  coriduct ;  thoy  besought  him,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  ii 
remain  in  India ;  tlicy  urged  him  to  accept  at  Sir  Hugh's  hands  tb« 
responsible  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry;  and  promised,  if  he 
■would  forego  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  and  would  listen  to 
Sir  Hugh's  proposal,  that  no  exertion  should  be  omitted  on  hia  Excel- 
lency's part  to  induce  H.R.H.  tlie  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed appointment.  And  this  invitation  -was  actually  addressed  by  the 
exalted  author  of  the  **  Remarks  on  the  Mhow  Court-Martial  "  to  the  in- 
competent individual  who  had  so  signally  failed  to  tame  "  the  turbulent 
spirits  "  of  the  6th  Dragoons — to  the  military  bungler,  who  was  preparing 
to  foist  upon  his  unlucky  successor  a  mob  of  bad  riders,  and  lame  and 
neglected  cattle^  officered  hy  a  guig  of  lazy,  untruthful  and  quarrelsome 
conspirators. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gentlemen  whose  professional  and 
private  character  had  been  thus  gravely  impugned  by  Colonel  Crawley, 
and  who  had  been  thus  publicly  reprimanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  should 
accept  censures  so  severe  in  resigned  silence ;  especially  when  they  feh 
that  they  did  not  deserve  them,  and  that  their  complete  justification  was 
easy.    No  great  time  elapsed,  therefore,  before  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge Avas  enalilcd  by  their  explanations  to  draw  up  and  publish  his 
memorandum  of  the  18th  Derember,  1802.  in  which  full  justice  was  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  to  the  officers  who  had 
preceded  Colonel  Cra"\vley  in  the  command  of  that  corps.    His  Royal 
Highness,  while  recording  his  opinion  that  Captain  Smales  had  undoubtedly 
been  guilty  of  insubordinate  conduct,  expressed  his  entire  disbelief  of  the 
many  calumnies  in  which  Colonel  CraAvley  had  indulged  against  the 
regiment  under  his  charge.      His  Roj'al  Higline.ss  declared  that  he  had 
before  him  convincing  proofs  that  when  Colonel  Crawley  took  over  the 
Cth  Dragoons  from  Colonel  Shutc,  that  regiment  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
,  discipline  and  cfHciency ;  he  added  that  if  it  had  since  become  disor- 
ganized, the  blame  must  rest  with  Colonel  Crawley  alone  ;  and  he  stated 
that  there  was  not  "  a  shadow  of  foundation "  for  the  charge  of  ooo* 
spiracy,  by  means  of  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  managed  to  zieatimlize 
before  the  court-martial  evidence  which  most  otherwiae  hm  pcorcd 
&tal  to  his  case. 

Nolfbing  could  be  more  complete  and  satiBBKtoiy  lhan  his  Royal 
Highness's  memorandum,  as  far  as  the  past  was  concerned  ;  but,  unfoi>- 
tonatcly,  nothing  could  well  be  weaker  or  less  satisfactory  than  the 
conclusion  at  which  it  arrived  as  to  the  future.    His  Koyal  Higlmedi 
decided  that  Colonel  Crawley,  the  officer  whoee  want  of  tact  and  temper 
had  in  a  few  months  thoroughly  disorganized  one  of  the  heat  regimeDte 
in  the  service — who  had  groundlessly  defamed  his  predeoeanr  In  Cfwai* 
mand — and  who  had  imprisoned  with  nnpreccdented  severity,  on  a  ehaaijo 
for  which  there  was  not  "  a  shadow  of  foundation,"  the  best  of  hia  2ioil-> 
commissioned  ofhcors — should  nevertheless  retain  his  ptMiticii   on  iiial* 
at  the  head  of  that  unlucky  corpe. 
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Inadtqiuiie  at  this  oonbliinon  was,  it  ia  poadUe  thai  Uia  mattar  migbt 
hava  ended  lieie;  that  Ck>loQel  Crawley  miglit  have  maided  Iiia  waya 
4oT  aewiiile^  and  then  hare  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  aenriee  Into  private 
Ufe,  and  been  heard  of  no  more^  had  not  the  deplorable  inaident  with 
whieh  Mr.  Dudley  Fortemifi  haa  made  everybody  finniUar  by  hia  simple 
and  paAetio  atatemant  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons,  deeply  engraven  tiie 
whole  alBnr  190a  the  pnblie  mind. 

Hie  dalaila  of  thia  incident  I  wiB  mapitokte  briefly  ftom  If  r.  XVhs 
teaeoa'a  speech,  of  wUeh  Lord  Hartington  Ima  admitted  the  sabatantial 
acouraqr 

When  Colonel  Crawley,  "  acting  on  inlbrmatioD  given  to  him/'  dSs^ 
covered  theft  the  testimony  of  the  leading  non-commissioned  offioera  of  hia 
regiment  was  likely  to  be  advene  to  his  case,  he  seems  to  have  fidl 
imporlaiMS  of  aantraUaing  it  sosMhow  or  other.   And  it  was  by  no  means 

easy  to  do  to.  They  were  all  men  of  good  character,  and  Regimental 
Sorgeant-Major  John  LiUey,  who  had  been  at  their  head  for  seven  years, 
has  been  certified  by  the  two  commandiug  officers  under  whom  he  had 
served  before  Colonel  Crawley  got  the  regiment,  to  have  been  a  Roldier 
of  extraordinary  merit  during  his  whole  career.*  The  evidence  of  such  a 
witness  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  decisive  of  the  disputed  point 
of  Colonel  Crawley's  presence  on  parade  ;  it  was,  therefore,  disposed  of  by 
the  following  procesi.  A  sergeatit-major  named  Moreton,  who  had  origi- 
nally offeriid  himself  as  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  by  some  means  or 
other  induced  to  tui-n  round  and  "inform  on  his  comrades,"  and  to  declare 
to  Colonel  Crawley  that  John  Lilley  and  two  other  sergeant-majors,  named 
Wakefield  and  Duval,  had  read  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  defence  before 
it  was  delivered,  and  had  made  use  of  disrespectful  language  against  their 
colonel  in  his  hearing.    Of  the  iuducements  by  which  this  revelation  was 


♦  The  friends  f  f  the  Into  Rcr;?caiit-Mnj'»r  Lilley  hnve  ol>tjuncd  the  following 
tcstimniiials  from  Colonels  White  nnd  Shute,  who  nre  described  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chiof  in  his  memorauduin  of  the  18th  December,  1862,  as  "  two  distinguiahed 
eflioBn  in  whom  his  Bogrsl  ffig^mtss  hss  grast  eonfidsBoe • 

"  I  bad  the  highest  opinion  of  Sergcant-Major  Lilley.  I  remember  him  joining 
as  a  ncrait  in  1843  or  44k  He  wts  thsn  placed  ia  my  troop,  and  I  tidnk  I  rBoom- 
nwnded  him  for  bifl  firrt  promodoiL  From  tiiS  dsj  I  fint  itw  him,  till  I  left  the 

Xnniskillings  in  1858,  I  cau  truly  say  that  I  asver  met  a  more  sober,  honest,  and 
excellent  soldier ;  and  I  hod  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  him  to  be  regimsntal 
sergeant-major  when  I  was  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

(Signed)      *'  H.  D.  White.'* 

I  have  very  great  ]>lc!vsure  in  testifying  to  the  vcn,'  high  opinion  T  have  ever  en- 
tertained of  "Reirinicntnl  Sevj^cnnt-Major  Lilley,  late  of  the  Inniskillin^^  Dingoons.  I 
knew  him  well  during  his  whole  service  in  the  army.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  my 
Iroep  whsn  I  vras  s  captain,  sad  irss  isgimsntsl  sergeant-major  dndng  Hm  whole 
time  I  ciMimumdwl  the  x^;iment.  I  oonsideted  him  oas  of  ths  ausfe  strsiglitforwsrdi 
tmthful,  and  worthy  men  I  ever  knew,  thorosgUy  sober  «nd  tnutirortiiy,  SO  C^eellsnt 
soldier,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

(Signed)        C.  SuuiBi  Colonel  ith  Dragoon  GuaM* 

28— a 
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obtained  from  Moreton,  or  of  the  ofaancter  wliich  that  inlbfmer  bore 
in  the  regiment,  I  know  nothing ;  nor  do  I  dearlj  nndentand  the  natote 
of  the  orime  conunitted  by  the  aeigeant-majon  in  reading  Captain  Smalei* 
defence.  Neither  can  I  beliere  that  rongh  and  has^  words  ipclcen  In 
confidence  amongst  friends  and  comradei^  respecting  soch  a  commanding 
officer  as  his  Boyal  Highness's  memonndnm  shows  CSdond  Ctamlej  to 
have  been,  can  hate  been  really  held  to  constitate  a  militaxj  olfonoe  of 
a  retj  serioos  natorci  eren  supposing  that  the  informer  Moreton  spoke  the 
truth.  I  do  know,  howerer,  that  as  soon  as  John  LiUej  died,  the  infonner 
was  rewazded  by  promotion  to  the  post  Tacated  by  his  death,  whidi  he 
still  holds.  "  More  precise  inibrmation  *'  was  snbseqnently  ooUeeted  bj 
Colonel  Crawlej  from  other  sources;  and  fair  the  eztnordinaiy  latitade 
which  the  colonel  allowed  himself  in  concocting  "  precise  Infonnation  '*  to 
establish  his  case,  I  refer  to  Lieutenant  Fitsiimon*s  evidence  (p.  71). 
Lilley  and  his  comrades  were  then  brought  separately  to  Cbkmel  Crawley^s 
prirate  house,  and  were  there  interrogated  by  him  in  presence  of  two  of 
the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Neither  of  the  field  officers 
of  the  regiment  nor  the  adjutant  was  allowed  to  be  present  in  order 
to  see  that  the  men  had  fair  play ;  and  under  such  inquisitorial  pres- 
sure they  arc  stated  by  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  friends  to  have  made 
**  confessions." 

On  evidence  tlius  illegally  extorted,  Colonel  Crawley  declared  Ijlmsclf 
determined  to  bring,  at  some  future  time,  charges  of  conspiracy  ngaiiist 
Lilley,  "Wakefield,  and  Duval.  In  the  meantime,  he  prevailed  on  General 
Parrell  to  allow  him  to  place  the  men  in  close  arrest.  This  occurred  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1862 — the  court-martial  having  commenced  its  ])ro- 
ceedings  on  the  1st  of  that  month.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  26ili, 
General  Farrell  wrote  to  Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Bombay,  informing  him  of  the  steps  wliich  had  been  taken  by  Colonel 
Crawley  and  him.self,  and  forwarding  the  "  confessions  "  and  other  evidence 
on  which  the  prosecutor  professed  to  1)0  anxious  to  found  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  three  sergeant-majors.  Sir  "William  replied  that  no 
charge  of  any  kind  could  possibly  be  established  on  such  evidence;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Ilartington,  that  he  committed  the 
unfortunate  error  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  be  retained  in  close  arrest 
until  the  court-martial  should  be  concluded.  The  court  had  then  sat 
twenty-two  days.  Tlie  issue  was  one  which  any  civil  court  would  have 
readily  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours;  and  Sir  William  has  since  explained 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  illegal  order  which  he  gave  could  have 
possibly  prolonged  the  imprisonment  of  the  men  many  days  or  even  hours, 
and  that  he  had  no  conccj)iion  of  the  "penal  nature"  of  the  confinement 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 

Circumstances,  however,  arising  from  the  intolerably  tedious  nature  of 
the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  in  the  British  sei-vice,  protracted  the 
trial  from  tlie  1st  of  April  to  tlio  7th  of  Juno.  "Wakefield  and  Duval  were 
then  discharged,  ailer  lorty  days  of  solitary  contiuement.    Lilley  had,  ia 
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the  meantime,  died  in  arrest.  And  no  wonder.  The  Indian  summer  was 
at  its  height,  a  season  during  which  European  constitutions  can  ill  support 
the  suffocating  heat,  even  when  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforta  wliich  wealth,  liberty,  and  leisure  can  contribute  toAvards  its 
alleviation.  During  that  terrible  time,  John  Lilley  had  been  kept  by 
Colonel  Crawley  a  close  prisoner  in  his  quarters,  under  circumstances  oi 
peculiar  aggravation.  He  was  a  tall,  stout,  healthy  man,  37  years  of  age, 
accustomed,  in  the  daily  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  a  life  of  unceasing 
activity.  He  had  married  in  18G0  a  young  wife,  and  she  had  borne  him 
two  children — who  had  both  ditd  a  few  weeks  before  the  trial  of  Captain 
.Smales  at  Mhow.  During  his  long  arrest,  Mrs.  Lilley,  herself  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  shared  his  imprisonment.  They  were  lodged  in  a 
single  room,  rather  less  than  fifteen  feet  sqiiare,  which  had  originally 
been  a  stable.  Here  Lilley  and  his  wife  languished  for  upwards  of  a  month, 
the  husband  tending  the  dying  woman.  A  sentry  placed  outside  the  open 
archway  which  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  stable,  was  ordered  to  allow  of 
no  communication  from  without.  One  day  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  named 
Gibson  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lilley 's  prison,  gave  her  a  few  flowers, 
and  spoko  to  her  a  few  words  of  pity  and  consolation.  Colonel  Crawley 
heard  of  this,  and  orders  were  immediately  issued,  that  the  sentry,  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  stationed  outside  the  room,  should  thenceforward 
be  posted  within  it,  so  that  he  might  constantly  keep  John  Lilley,  and, 
consequently,  his  wife — who  was  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhoia — under 
his  eyes,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  that  fearful  atmosphere — for 
many  days  and  ni;^lit8,  in  the  presence  of  a  succession  of  strange  men, 
'unceasingly  pacing  wp  and  down  the  centre  of  the  small  foul  chamber— 
every  function  ol  nature  had  to  bo  performed  by  the  wretched  invalid.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  poor  young  creature  might  readily  have  avoided  all 
this  misery  and  shame  had  she  chosen  to  do  so.  She  might  have  caused 
herself  to  be  removed  to  the  regimental  hospital,  where  she  would  have  been 
decently  waited  upon  by  persons  of  her  own  sex,  properly  lodged,  and 
tenderly  treated.  But  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  she  had  just  lost 
both  her  children;  she  knew,  moreover,  that  she  herself  was  not  long 
for  this  world,  and  that  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband  in  his  adversity,  she  should,  in  all  probabiUty,  never  see  him 
again.  Wives  and  mothers  will,  therefore,  readily  understand  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  Clarissa  Lilley  clung  to  the  father  of  her  dead  little  ones, 
and  patiently  elected  to  endure  even  the  terrible  indignities  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  aecure  to  herself  Uie  melancholy  consolation  of  dying 
in  hia  anns. 

It  is  mortifying  to  have  to  record  that  the  members  oi  the  Mhow 
Court-martial  might  have  prevented  the  infliction  of  much  of  this  misery, 
and  might  probably  haTO  saved  JohnLiiley's  life^  had  they  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  interfere. 

When  Lilley,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by%  the  prisoneri 
described  to  Lieutenant-Colonci  Payn  aod  hia  colleagues  his  croel  posi* 
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tion,  saying,  "  A  wntry  is  placed  at  my  bedroom  door,  where  my  sick 
wife  is  now  lying  ;  the  door  is  quite  open;  the  sentry  is  posted  but  two 
feet  from  niy  bed,"  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  some  one  out  of 
those  fifteen  oflicers  and  gentlemen  would  have  been  moved  to  generous 
indignation  and  remonstrance  by  tlie  pitiable  plaint.  But  if  the  Mhow 
Blue  Book  is  to  be  believed,  the  matter  was  passed  over  by  the  court  as 
not  calling  for  any  particular  notice  on  their  part,  and  Lilley,  having  given 
his  evidencei  was  marched  back  to  his  priiiou  to  rejoin  his  wife,  aud  to  die 
with  her. 

For  three  weeks  more  did  these  poor  people  linger  on  as  best  they 
might,  and  then  the  man  died,  and  the  woman  was  removed  to  the 
quarters  of  a  friend,  where,  after  a  few  dayfS  she  died  too  ;  and  the  whole 
family — husband,  wife,  and  children — now  lie  buried  ia  Lhe  churchyard 
at  Mhow. 

The  followinrr  simple  and  tender  letter,  written  by  John  Lilley*a 
wife,  the  day  before  her  own  death,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  kindly 
and  patient  nature  of  the  victims  whose  sad  fate  has  been  here  described. 
It  is  difllcult  to  conceive  that  the  gentle  sentiments  which  it  breathes 
can  Imvc  emanated  from  the  wife  ol  a  dangerous  and  foul-moulbed 
conspirator  :— 

Mr  DEAR  SiSTEB  AND  BSOTHXB,— 

Tins  is  Jndocfl  a  pninfnl  mnmrTit — a  task  T  never  exported  to  hnrc  to  tell  yon, 
^Ty  beloved  hu'^bn'^l  i?  no  more.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  moniing  of  the  2  jth  of 
Muj.  It  was  so  suddcu;  he  was  tolorabljr  well  liic  day  before  Dear  sitilcr,  in  mercy 
go  to  oar  frthir  and  motlier,  I  oiimot  tnrito  to  13mm,  Tbo  blow  will  lie  too  wamh 
lot  iSbeoL  I  am  atiqring  with  Sofenl-lli^  CSottoii  and  lln.  Ootlon.  I  was  toliave 
gone  Into  hospital,  bat  doctor  ttjt  I  shall  not  last  long,  so  I  don't  think  I  riudl  be 
remoted  before  anything  hnppeTi9.  I  citnnot  write  any  move}  I  cannot  ittap.  My 
hcsi  love.   Your  loving  and  affectionate  siatar, 

Mhow,  June  7,  CiaitissA  LiLLtv. 

A  complaint  has  recently  been  made  that  the  British  publio  hmM 
resenred  all  its  sympathy  for  the  Lill^  family,  and  has  abstained  from  anj 
expression  of  regret  at  the  aerere  domestio  affliction  to  which  Colonel 
Crawly  alluded,  when  be  complained  to  the  court-martial  at  Mhow  thai 
the  upas-like  shadow  of  Captain  Smalea  had  £dleo  on  his  threshold, 
and  had  converted  his  heretofore  hi^ipy  home  into  a  scene  of  mourning  and 
woe." — (p.  171.)  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  therefore,  to  explain  that  Colonel 
Crawley  was  bercayed  of  his  mother-in-law  whilst  the  Mhow  Court- 
martial  was  sitting,  and  that  he  thus  informed  Colonel  Payn  and  bia 
eolleaguea  that  the  unlucky  paymaster  of  hii  regimeol  wght  to  be  oon* 
aidered  responsible. for  the  melancholy  event. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Clarissa  Lilley  was  painfuUj  penning  her 
lost  farewell  to  her  family  and  friends,  Colonel  Crawlagr  was  addreaaiBg 
the  court-martial  at  Mhow  in  reply.  His  main  object  was  to  conTince  tha 
court  that  the  prisoner's  witnesses  had  deliberately  perjured  thema^Tfla. 
Lilley  had  at  that  time  been  dead  twelve  daya.  The  regimental  aaigeon 
had  formaUy  reported  that  bo  conaidered  the  man*a  death  to  been 
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plainly  caufied  by  the  mental  and  bodily  BufTerings  consequent  on  lus 
wife's  illness  and  his  own  long  imprisonment,  and  Sir  William  Mansfield 
had  communicated  to  Colonel  Crawley,  more  than  a  month  before,  his 
decision  that  there  was  no  evidence  which  would  afford  a  chance  of  convict- 
ing the  sergeant-majors  of  conspiracy.  All  these  important  points  appear 
to  have  been  withheld  from  llie  knowledge  of  the  court,  for,  in  Colonel 
Crawley's  reply,  that  oflicer  stated  that  ho  had  passed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  three  sergeant-majors  as  unworthy  of  notice,  "  because  they  had  all 
three  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  him."  And  the  members  of  the 
pourt-martial,  ignorant,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  long  and  honourablo 
career  of  the  man  who  was  thus  defamed,  of  his  spotless  character,  and 
of  the  circomstanoai  under  which  he  had  just  perished,  seem  to  have 
liiteiMd  with  approYing  oreduli^  to  the  groandleea  calumnies  which 
tiie  proMCOtor  tbm  £»und  U  expedient  to  heap  on  the  dead  foldier'a 
neoDory. 

J%  ia  bat  fair  that  Colonel  Crawley  should  enjoy  whatever  advantage 
jnay  accrue  to  him  from  the  taidy  ezplanation  which  he  at  laat  thought 
£t  to  volunteer  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Lilleya  bad  been 
ftNat^  whiM  under  arrest.  Had  he  pleased  he  might  have  made  this 
fipIaottiQii  on  Iht  7th  of  May,  when  Lilley  first  ffomplained  of  his  wife'a 
mud  position  to  the  OQUirt^  and  when  both  the  sergeant-major  and  the 
odjoluit  of  the  i^gioMllt  were  under  his  OCOM-emiination.  He  preferred, 
boweWy  to  take  no  noiioe  of  it  for  a  month ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  the 
left  4*7  on  which  the  court  «it|  be  observed,  in  bis  reply,  that  ^  close 
aoeit  necenuily  implies  ft  sentiy  over  a  prisoner,  but  it  does  not  neceni- 
Itto  bit  being  placed  over  a  pclwmer*a  wife  and  iamilj,"  ''I  can  assure 
ifae  covri^"  ssid  Colonel  Oimwlegr,  **  that  no  penon  ooold  be  more  shooked 
.tbim  I WM^  when  I  leamt  teum  evidence  dfleijgeoiife-M^or  LiUey  that 
Jiis  wift  biMl  been  inoommoded  or  aimojrecl  by  tbo  precantkm  taken  foe 
liio  «ilb  enstodjr.  It  waa  lientensnt  and  A^ntaiit  Fitasmoii*s  ianh^  if  any 
imoh  tbi^f  oenmd;  ftv  it  was  bis  duty,  as  acljatant^  to  bstve  aoBii  tba 
foat  aaaigiifid  to  ^  sentry,  and  to  have  taken  oave  tbat  no  saob  improper 
jnterftnnce  wiik  iStm  pdncj  of  tba  soigeant-niajor's  wiib  conld  bave 
token  pbtte.  Am  it  waa,  din  noment  I  beoame  aeqnaintod  with  the  state* 
ment  of  Seigeant-M^or  Lilky,  I  sent  off  orders  to  bave  tbe  aentiy 
MBovnd  to  »  pni  %bera  be  could  peiton  bis  duty  equsUy  well,  wilbout 
Intsrftn^g  with  or  annoying  Mrs.  liUey.'* 

Until  Sir  Hugh  Boae*a  <<Bemaiks*'  on  ihA  Ifbow  Oourt-martial  were 
promulgated,  tbe  various  officers,  whose  obaraoten  were  affected  by  tbe 
unsupported  stotements  wbicb  Colonel'  Crawley  bad  introduoed  into  bis 
reply,  bad  no  meana  of  knowing  bow  fir  tboae  statements  bad  obtained 
•oredit  witb  tbe  higher  authorities.  When,  however,  Ideuteoant  and 
Adjutant  Fitssimon  disDOvered  tbat  tbe  Commander>in-Cbief  in  India, 
without  calling  upon  blm  ibr  any  explanation,  bad  publicly  reprimanded 
liim  on  bis  colonel*s  mere  sssertion  tbat  be  was  the  person  responsible  for 
the  treatment  to  wbiob  tbe  Lilleys  bad  been  subjected  during  tbeur  arrest, 
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he  adopted  the  only  legitimate  course  open  to  him  in  order  to  clear  his 
character  from  the  imputation.  He  drew  up  a  letter,  cautiously  and  respect- 
fully •worded,  firmly  denying  the  truth  of  the  grave  charge  which  Colonel 
Crawley  had  made  against  him,  and  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  Sir 
Hugh  Rose's  public  displeasiu-e.  He  affirmed  that  in  his  dealings  towards 
the  late  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  and  his  wife  he  had  simply  carried  out  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  commanding  officer;  and  he  pointed 
out  that  these  orders  had  been  given  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
■who  could  be  referred  to.  He  further  explained,  that  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  his  eyesight  was 
defecttve  ;  and  that  three  medical  men,  who  had  recently  exaoimed  hia 
eyes,  had  certified  that  his  visiou  was  in  no  way  impaired.* 

This  letter,  dated  November  3,  1862,  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  requested 
the  acting  adjutant  of  the  Cth  Dragoons — for  he  himself  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  adjutancy — to  forward  through  the  proper  channels  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  ExceUency's  informatioD.    No  official 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  Colonel  Crawley  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  Lieutenant  Fitzaimon  was  sent  for  to  his  colo- 
nel's house,  where  a  letter  was  read  to  him  by  order  of  General  Farrell, 
informing  him  that  his  statements  were  insubordinate,  and  that  he  onght 
to  be  thankful  for  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  withdrswing  them. 
The  letter  concluded  hj  desiring  that  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  would  decide 
on  the  spot  whether  he  would  withdraw  them  or  not.    Lieutenant  Fits-> 
simon — intimidated,  as  well  he  might  be,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Mbow 
Court-martial  and  by  the  Conmuuider-in-Chiers  remarks  thereupon- 
replied,  that  as  General  Farrell  pronounced  his  statements  to  be  iosubor- 
dinate,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  them ;  which  ho  accordingly 
did  in  a  second  letter,  dated  November  19;  specifying,  however,  in  his 
second  letter,  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  first. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  second  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  again  sent  fat 
Lieutenant  Fitzsimon,  and  read  to  him  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  Mhow,  conveying  General  Farrell's  desire 
that  the  second  letter  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  third  Irtter  written,  in 
which  the  reason  which  had  induced  Lieutenant  Fitsaimon  to  withdraw  the 
first  letter  should  be  omitted. 

This  was  done,  the  third  letter  being  dated  November  21,  1862  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  placed  hiapowera  of  eyedgbt 
beyond  diipute,  by  obtaining  fi-om  the  muiketiy  instructor  at  Mhow  a 
certificate  as  a  first-class  shot  at  600  yards. 

These  details  and  these  dates  have  been  given,  becauae  it  la  desuable^ 
if  any  means  are  in  fiiture  to  be  conceded  to  in&tior  officera  by  which  tliej 

Dublin^  August  10,  1862. 
•  I  ccrtifj  that  I  have  carefully  examined  and  tested  Lieutenant  and  Adjatjuit 
Fitzsimon's  (Gth  Dragoons)  eyes,  aud  liad  that  he  is  not  short-sighUid,  nor  in  any  way 
affected  with  ddbctiv«  viMoo. 

(Signed)     W.  B.  Wodb^  Aayetm  Oevlkt  m  /rtfaatf  to  Btr  Majutf. 
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may  obtain  redress  for  wrong  done  them  by  their  Mipcriors,  that  the 
correspondence  to  which  1  have  adverted  should  be  produced  before  the 
inquiry  which  is  about  to  take  place.  General  Farrell's  own  account  of 
the  transaction — read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Barttelot— 
varies  materially  from  tlie  details  given  above.  It  denies  that  any  letters 
were  written  by  General  Farrell's  orders  on  tlic  subject,  and  declares  that 
that  officer  merely  offered  a  friendly  verbal  recommendation  to  Lieutenant 
Fitzsimonto  withdraw  his  letter  of  the  3rd  November,  because  the  general, 
oddly  enough,  considered  it  dlsresjiectful — not  to  Colonel  Crawley,  whom  it 
accused  of  deliberate  falsehood  on  two  points,  but  to  Sir  Hugh  liose. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Sergcant-Major  Lilley 
excited  considerable  notice  both  in  India  and  in  England,  the  more 
es{>ecially  as  that  catastrophe  was  attributed  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  his 
"Remarks"  to  the  drunken  habits  of  the  deceased.  A  bill  for  twenty-four 
bottles  of  spirits  had  been  sent  in  by  a  native  dealer  to . Lilley 's  repre- 
sentatives after  the  sergeant-major's  death,  and  a  copy  of  it  had  been  privately 
communicated  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  forthwith  assumed  that  the  whole 
of  this  liquor  must  have  been  consumed  by  the  unhappy  man  during  the 
period  of  his  arrest,  and  reproved  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  for  having 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  for  having  erroneously  attributed  his  death 
to  grief  and  confinement.  Had  Sir  Hugh  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  bill,  be  would  have  seen  that  nine  bottles  out  of  the  twenty-four  had 
been  supplied  to  Lilley  before  his  arrest,  and  that  tAVo  others  had  been 
cliarged  to  him  after  he  had  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy ;  had  he  made 
proper  and  reasonable  inquiry  before  he  branded  the  man  as  a  suicidal 
drunkard  in  the  face  of  his  comrades  and  of  the  whole  army,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  remainder  had 
been  administered  to  Mre,  Lilley  by  medical  prescription — the  poor  woman 
having  with  difficulty  been  kept  alive  for  many  weeks  by  large  doaea  of 
lihe  strongest  stimulants. 

HJLU.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  memorandum  of  the  18tli 
Decembw,  1862,  has  done  full  justice  to  Lilley 's  character  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  subject  so  painful  to  his  friends  will  be 
allowed  to  rest.  But  if  it  be  revived|  i;t  ought  to  be  siiled  to  the  bottom, 
no  loose  assertions  ought  to  be  permitted  to  tarnish  the  memoiy  of 
that  good  and  unfortiinate  soldier,  and  the  character  and  evidence  of  any 
ipritness  who  may  be  prodaoed  on  the  aabject  ought  to  be  tested  by  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  and  cross-eyaminatlon ;  fw,  if  Colonel  Crawley  ia  to  be 
believed,  tamperiqg  with  witnesses  is  a  practice  not  entirely  unknown  in 
the  British  anny,  and  both  officers  and  privates  are  occasionally  sus- 
ceptible of  pvessurei  «nd  aoeessible  to  temptation  irom  high  and  influential 
^oartera. 

While  CSaptain  Smalcs  was  engaged  in  defending  himself  under  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  before  the  court-martial  at  Mhow,  Colonel  Crawley 
mowed  the  embarrsssliig  opportunity  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
piymaster's  aooounts.   The  majorityi  it  not  the  whole,  of  the  oommittoe 
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ielectMl  hf  Golond  Gniwl€y  ibr  ^  purpose,  wu  composed  of  wIIdmmi 
for  the  prosecution  on  the  trial  whioh  WM  «t  ihe  tUne  pending;  one  of 
them  being,  of  course,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  liad  ori^BSted  tlie 

moral  and  social  difficulty  in  the  regiment,  and  who  was,  consequently, 
an  avowed  enemy  of  Captain  Smales.    The  poor  paymaster  objected,  aa 
well  lie  might,  to  the  constitution  of  this  committee,  atiJ  uppcakd  in  vain 
to  Gonenil  Farrcll  against  it.   The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  ncvcrthtleijs, 
creditfible  to  Captain  Smales,  whose  testiinoiiials  of  former  good  service,  and 
whose  appointment  to  the  Cth  Dragoons  in  1858,  prove,  that  until  he  was 
thrown  in  contact  with  Colonel  Crawley,  he  had  been  looked  upon  favourably 
by  the  War-Office.    And  although  a  disposition  appears  to  exist  at  the 
present  moment  to  affix  on  Captain  Smales  the  imptitation  of  inaccuracy,  or 
worse,  in  his  accounts,  certain  it  is  that  no  open  charge  of  the  kind  has  been 
ventured  against  him  by  anybody,  and  that  he  is  here  in  London,  pertina- 
ciously challenging  inquiry,  and  failing  to  obtain  it.   If  the  late  paymaster 
of  the  6fth  Dragoons  is  a  de&ulter,  he  is  a  veij  eingular  one.    He  will  nd 
ftbeoond,  as  defaulters  in  general  are  but  too  eager  to  do;  he  will  not  erea 
enjoj  his  ill-gottea  g^iiUK- if  ill-gotten  gains  he  has — in  prudent  ailenos^ 
He  is  eternally  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  War-OfHco,  bothering  the 
priyate  secretariee,  worrying  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  and  ^vriting  ▼•bemenfc 
lettera  in  the  newspapers.    The  authorities  at  tho  War-Office  «re  mmif 
b6und,  in  justice  both  to  the  public  purse  and  to  the  unlucky  paymaster 
himself,  either  to  give  him  •  oleaa  bill  of  health  and  to  admit  that  they 
have  no  obums  against  him,  or  to  talce  him  and  his  suretioa  into  m  eonrt  of 
Uiw,  and  enferoe  whatever  ohdma  they  really  have.  It  ia  voganerons  thos 
to  raise  donhts  as  to  hia  hit^grity  aa  a  paymaster,  hi  order  to  prejndioa  ifaw 
other  pf^nta  whiofa  are  in  dispnte  aa  to  die  treatment  he  has  leouved  at 
the  hands  of  Oohmel  Grawley  and  tiie  Mhow  eonrt-martial. 

Mr.  Bmaka*.  present  position  ia  oarionsly  anomalous.    Hie  llherw 
court-martial  aentenced  him  to  be  cashiered  on  the  dth  of  Jono^  1669, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  oonilrmed  the  sentence  on  the  11th  oi  July.  EDa 
appeal  to  HJt.H.  the  Dnke  of  Oambridge  fidled,  and,  a  year  afterwards,  on 
the  8l8t  of  Maj,  1863,  Captafai  Bmalea  was  gasetted  out  of  the  0tii  Drm<* 
goona  and  his  suoeessor  appointed.   But,  on  the  4th  of  the  Mlowing  June, 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advooafte  inrole  to  Mr.  Smalea  to  i^bm  him  that  ail 
the  papers  relative  to  his  case  had  just  been  submitted  to  the  Advt>- 
CRte>6eneral  for  his  consideration an  intimation  which  certainly  savours 
of  the  sharp  criminal  practice  formerly  known  in  the  North  as  "  Jedburgh 
justice,"  by  which  prisoners  used  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried  aflerwarda. 
On  the  29th  of  the  name  month.  Lord  Hartington  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  having  had  all  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  case  before  him,  had  at  last  come  to  the  astonishing  conclu- 
sion tliat  the  sentence  which  had  been  parsed  on  Mr.  Smales  was  a  legal 
Kentence.   It  was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  no  more  Avould  be  heard  of 
tliat  unfortunate  gentleman.    But  in  leas  than  a  month  Mr.  Smales'  head 
appeared  above  water  again,  and  the  public  learnt  from  a  private  souro^ 
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that  the  Judge  Advocate- General  had  obtained  further  mformation  from 
India  which  had  oompelled  him  to  reverse  his  previous  dedsioii,  that 
Mr.  SmalfiS*  sentence  waa,  after  all,  illegal,  and  that  he  had  consequcntly 
liwen  pardoned.  The  pajrmaster^s  friends  were,  however,  hardly  allowed 
time  to  congratulate  him  on  this  uncxpeeted  turn  in  liis  affairs,  belbre 
another  letter  from  Sir  £dward  Lugard  appeared,  explaining  to  the  per- 
plexed paymaster  that  the  pardon  which  he  had  received  was  an  honorary 
and  theoretifial  pardon  as  it  were— £ir  that  it  was  only  to  date  from  the  day 
after  that  on  which  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  should 
lunre  been  full/  oamed  out;  and  that  he  waa  to  zeonve  neither  arrears  of 
pay,  nor  half-pay,  nor  ftttnre  employment,  but  was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  thaoka  to  tlie  mfiMsj  of  hia  SoYereigni  a  mined,  though  pardoned^ 
civilian. 

The  remit  of  this  blondeHng  injuatioe  will  be  that  the  Judge  Ad- 
Toeala-^leneB^  will  elevate  an  obeoore  and  not  altogether  blameless 
iadividnal  to  the  digoi^  of  a  martyred  innoeait,  and  that  the  War- 
Office  and  the  publie  will  bear  a  good  deal  more  of  Mr,  Smalea  before 
thcj  haTa  done  with  hioi.  Hor  do  the  military  auihoritiea  deserve  much 
lyi^padiy  under  the  infliotiou  which  ikaj  are  thua  perversely  drawing 
down  viftm  ibsknirelvee*  H  ii  mamftstly  ui^'uat  that  a  man  should  be 
ismisbed  for  a  ciime  cl  which  he  haa  been  illegally  convicted,  under  the 
prelanea  liiat  he  haa  probably  committed  a  crime  of  quite  a  different 
natnie  whidi  hia  opponents  apppar  afraid  to  press  aguast  him;  and  it 
ia  aa  naniftstly  iodecont  that  .her  Majeety*a  pardon  should  thus  be  inge- 
niously distorted  by  the  law  adviacra  of  the  Crown  into  an  indirect  mstm- 
flient  of  punishment. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  iihia  paper  wjibont  eameatly  callmg  the  attention  of 
those  whom  it  may  eoneem  to  the  antiquated,  cumbrousi  and  impotent 
machinmy,  by  meaaa  of  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  still 
attempted  in  iha  British  service.  Courts-martial  are,  to  aU  intente  and 
purpcasa,  courta  of  law ;  tibey  ought  nd  to  be  awayed  by  any  aentimental 
or  coniramtiianal  uotaona  of  honour  or  proftasional  usage  ;  and  ahould  be 
oondaeted  atrictly  aooording  to  the  eatabliahed  rulea  of  British  juria- 
prudeaca,  aave  where  the  ICulhiy  Act  haa  otherwiae  ordered.  But  no 
^w  nftnn  haa  yet  been  permitted  to  penetrate  within  their  narrow  and 
obscure  predncta.  The  wholesome  raya  of  publicity  illumine  and  venti- 
late iheb  proceedinga  only  ofi  extreme  occaaionsi  audi  aa  that  which  ia 
just  now  uidar  eonaidtoatum*  The  curative  <^ieration  of  legal  criticism 
is  never  openly  and  fiuriy  applied  to  them ;  and  they  continue  in  the 
■present  day  to  blnader  and  grope  in  the  dark  ibr  their  verdicts,  precisely 
na  they  did  one  hundred  years  ago.  An  intolerable  dilatcriness  of  pro- 
•oeedjng^  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  irrelevant  issues,  an  abaence  of  all 
Tapid  an4  effiNftive  croaa-ezamination,  and  a  readiness  to  admit  evidence 
whieb  oigbt  'to  be  rejected,  and  to  reject  evvieaaoe  which  aof^  to  be 
leeeived,  form  but  a  ihw  of  the  many  deplorable  charactaistics  which  dia- 
4inguidh  these  fteblo  mmI  fHmtiafiictor^  ttibquilB.  The  officers  who  acrvo 
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on  iheiiii  and  ihe  offioen  whoM  dntjr  it  is,  as  aetiQg  jiidg»-«dyocatei^  to 
dizeot  fhem,  are  too  often  themselTeB  oompletelj  %nonmt  of  llie  km  of 
tbe  land  and  of  the  roles  of  e?idenoe»  and  are  sadly  prone  to  grasp  at  ihe 
condnsions  towards  which  their  professional  instincts  and  pr^ndioes  point, 
without  taking  oomnion  care  that  theb  Terdiots  are  boine  ont  b J  the  evideooe 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them.  What  a  ejnioai  I^renoh  writer  has 
asserted  of  the  majority  of  his  ooontiTWomen,  Qv'elles  iCwtpauit  d$ 
prmcipeSf  elks  ss  coniaiimt  par  U  conr!*  may  with  ftr  more  troth  be  ssid 
of  most  of  onr  court»-martial,  which  constantly  oonTiet  prisoners  becanse 
they  wish  to  conrict  diem,  and  not  because  tiM  charges  upon  whidi  they 
hare  been  arraigned  haye  been  legally  proved.  It  is  remarioible,  too,  that 
the  habit  of  hard  swearing,"  a  crime  which  in  onr  civil  courts  bears  the 
nglier  name  of  perjury,  does  not  draw  down  from  British  courts -martial  upon 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  who  indulge  in  it  the  same  stern  meed  of  cen- 
sure and  punishment  which  is  invariably  awarded  to  it  in  civil  courts  by 
the  Judges  of  the  land.  One  would  ahnoiit  be  inclined  to  suspect,  so 
lightly  is  that  evil  practice  viewed  in  military  circles,  that,  as  easy-going 
moralists  hold  it  to  be  eaircely  a  crime  for  a  man  of  pleasure  to  for- 
swear himself  in  defence  of  a  frail  fair  one's  fame,  so  our  courts-martial 
consider  that  a  moderate  amount  of  "  hard  swearing "  in  support  of  a 
patron,  or  of  "  the  interests  of  discipline,"  is  a  comparatively  venial 
offence,  of  which  no  serious  notice  is  taken  in  that  revised  and  mitigated, 
version  of  the  Decalogue,  which  men  of  honour  of  a  certain  class  are  in. 
the  habit  of  constructing  for  themselves,  in  lieu  of  the  sterner  and  less 
convenient  Mosaic  original.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
frightful  amount  of  perjury  can  be  accounted  for,  which  disBgures  the 
proceedings  of  so  many  of  our  courts-martial,  and  which  invariably 
escapes  the  censure,  and  even  the  notice,  of  the  court,  provided  always 
the  "  hard  swearing  '*  be  on  the  side  of  authority  and  power.  Both  in 
the  Bobertaon-Bentinck  case  in  Dublin,  and  in  this  recent  trial  at  Mhow» 
the  prosecutors  openly  imputed  that  crime  to  the  prisoners*  witnesses, 
without  making  any  serious  effort  to  establish  the  terrible  chai^  ;  and 
the  court  on  both  occasions  listened  to  the  unsupported  calumny  in 
approving  silence,  and  endorsed  it  by  their  verdicts,  which,  as  aoon  as 
they  were  tested  by  impartial  and  competent  legal  criticismi  were  re* 
luctantly,  but  necessarily,  set  aside. 

The  number  of  troops  stationed  in  England  is  so  small,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  societ7  are  so  strong  and  binding  on  their  officers^  that  mOitsrjr 
trials  on  subjects  of  importance  are  comparatively  rare  in  thia  oonntiy. 
When,  however,  they  do  occur,  the  usual  result  is^  either  that  an  unpopuhur 
or  obscure  prisoner  is  treated  with  signal  injustice^  especially  if  he  bdcos 
to  the  non-combatant  branches  of  the  service;  or^  more  frequently,  tha^ 
militsxy  crime  goes  entirely  unpumshed,  by  reason  of  the  incompetoice  or 
the  partiality  of  the  court.  But  it  is  in  India,  and  in  our  more  distsii4 
colonies,  that  the  defects  of  our  system  of  military  law  are  most  aalientiy 
iUustrated,  The  size  of  our  armies  in  the  Indian  presidencies^  the  Tast  avM 
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ofer  which  thejr  m  soafttezed^  the  dietanoe  fiom  head-qnaiiera,  the  oon- 
sequeiit  rehacstioii  of  diBcipline>  and  man/  other  obTions  causes  calculated 
to  eogender  the  cominiaaon  of  military  crime,  afford  ample  opportunities 
far  tasting  ita  ineffioiency.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
Member  of  Parliamenti  ambitious  of  rendering  a  good  sorvice  to  liis 
country,  to  cause  the  records  of  tlic  Judge  Advocite's  ofEces  in  London 
and  in  Calcutta  to  bo  searched,  and  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the 
many  instances  in  wliicli,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  notorious  and 
avowed  failures  of  justice  have  resulted  from  the  ignorance,  caprice,  and 
laches  of  courts-martial.  The  mere  statistics  of  these  cases,  together  with 
the  remarks  and  subsequent  decision  of  the  superior  authorities  thereupon, 
would  certainly  raise  a  universal  cry  for  reform.  Great  as  the  existing 
evil  is,  and  powerful  as  aie  the  professional  prejudices  by  which  it  ^vill 
probably  be  supported,  there  exists  a  sovereign  6i>€citic  for  it  ready  to  our 
hands — a  specific  which  has  of  late  years  been  tried  in  many  analogous 
cases,  and  usually  with  immediate  and  complete  success.  A  public 
in(|uiry  into  the  working  of  our  present  system  of  military  jurisprudence, 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  or  a  Koyal  Commission,  is  all  that  is 
required,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things*  And 
it  will  indeed  be  discreditable  to  the  present  Governmenti  if  aaoh  a  cmel, 
disaatzoQB,  and  costly  complication  as  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  late  court-martial  at  Mhow,  is  permitted  to  pass 
wmtsjf  without  some  endearoiir  to  extract  permanent  good  out  of  the  great 
wrong  which  haa  juat  beea  perpetrated  in  the  outniged  name  of  Idilitary 
Jufltioe* 

October  15, 1869L  J.  O. 
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cmu»TER  I, 

Ih  tsb  Bsanmnrcu 

How  my  history  was  begun  fir  me— lliai  is  te  mjt  vfcm  I  wm  horn 
and  who  wire  my  paieiiti^-4s  doobtftil  etiU,  I  eometimei  libidc.  OnJjr 
this  I  hare  found  out  hr  oertMn   that  in  lili  «  well  tm  in  stoiy'* 

telling  the  beginning  is  very  important,  and  that  a  good  ending  can 
scarcely  come  of  a  bad  beginning.  Not  we,  bnt  onr  fathers  and  mothera 
begin  ouf  lives ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  well,  that  is  a  tiling  they  ought  to  ho 
very  careful  about.  Careful  that  there  is  no  guilt,  no  secrecy;  careful  to 
put  an  untangled  thread  into  our  hands  when  we  are  to  carry  on  for 
ourselves,  and  not  a  tangled  one  which  is  a  great  task  and  a  heavy 
shame. 

We  shall  see  presently  whether  I  have  been  reasonably  aeconnfcd  for. 
But,  to  begin,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  believed  myself  really  the  child  of 
Kichard  and  Elizabeth  Forster,  cottagers  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the  first 
place  I  never  loved  them ;  and  though  they  lived  in  great  seclusion,  I 
had  opportunities  enough  of  seeing  tliere  was  something  between  other 
parents  and  their  children,  stmie  indescribable  sense  of  loving  and  be- 
longing, which  there  was  not  in  our  liomc.  But  then  there  was  not  much 
of  that  between  my  father  and  mother  themselves ;  and  I  used  to  think 
at  a  very  early  age  indeed  that  it  was  their  having  me  that  made  the 
difference. 

la  the  next  place,  there  was  that  about  the  very  house  which  made  it 
seem  to  me  not  my  home.    Had  it  been  a  cottage  like  other  cottages, 
with  thatched  roof  and  diamond-paned  windows,  and  climbing  plants 
hanging  from  the  walls,  and  bow-pots,  and  a  gaidm  of  flowers,  that  would, 
have  aatiafied  me ;  but  all  the  instincts  of  my  nature  revolted  against 
what  it  was.    It  was  not  like  a  cottage  at  all.  Much  more  did  it  resemble 
a  slice  of  a  barrack — so  formal  and  heavy,  with  its  walls  of  doll  red  bride, 
its  cold  slate  roof  on  which  no  bird  ever  alighted,  and  its  narrow  windows 
viciously  staring  like  little  Malayan  eyes  without  eyebrows.    There  wma 
not  a  flower  nor  a  shrub  about  it — noUiing  prettier  than  a  patbh  of  houae* 
leek  that  squatted  like  a  toad  over  the  aentey-boz  which  shaded  the  door- 
way. My  uituzal  home  was  not  like  that;  and  I  remember  no  time  in 
my  life  when  I  did  not  think  so,  in  a  dim  dimontented  way. 

Again,  I  have  not  made  out  that  the  children  of  English  pesssats  sure 
often  educated  in  French  convent  sdiools;  and  yet  I  was  sent  to  one  of 
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tliose  places,  not  to  "  finish,"  but  to  learn  my  A  B  C.  How  much  I  sliould 
have  preferred  the  free  ignorance  of  the  village  school  to  becoming  accom- 
pliflhed,  as  the  foolish  word  is,  amidst  tlie  dull  formality  and  odious 
restraints  of  the  prison  I  was  sent  to,  I  alone  knew  then ;  how  much  Iiappier 
the  one  lot  would  have  been  for  me  than  llic  other,  I  best  know  now. 

If  I  had  never  asked  myself  the  question  why  I,  a  forester's  daughter, 
■was  sent  to  a  school  for  gentlewomen,  it  would  have  been  forced  on  me— 
08  it  was — by  the  observations  of  the  young  ladies  my  schoolfellows.  We 
"were  of  an  age  when  women  have  not  yet  learned  to  sting  with  words 
smeared  with  the  honey  of  sympathy,  and  the  sneers  which  were  ever 
ready  for  nie  in  our  hours  of  recreation  were  crude  indeed.  I  understood, 
but  was  not  ashamed;  that  is  to  say,  I  understood  that  I  Avas  out  of  my 
sphere  amongst  the  young  ladies,  and  I  vehemently  agreed  with  them  :  as 
an  unfledged  hawk  in  similar  case  might  agree  with  a  colony  of  town- 
made  pigeons.  I  complained  to  my  mistresses,  telling  them  I  would 
rather  go  back  and  live  wild  amongst  the  trees  where  I  was  born ;  but 
got  nothing  by  way  of  comfort  but  gentle  remonstrance  and  severe  dis- 
cipline. I  was  to  have  patience:  I  was  to  subdue  the  unruly  spirit  which 
unhappily  had  been  implanted  in  my  breast.  Above  all  things,  I 
was  to  b6  ulent.  Meanwhiki  an  extra  task  would  be  good  for  me,  thej 
thought. 

The  English  governess,  to  whom  I  naturally  turned  for  kindness  most 
confidently,  was  sterner  than  the  rest.  Thei/  put  me  aside  with  cold 
evasive  gentleness ;  she  would  listen  to  me  with  a  fixed  attention  whicb 
gave  me  more  eloquence  than  I  know  how  to  control.  But  in  the  midst 
of  my  petulant  questions  (which  were  never  answered),  and  through  the 
mist  which  passionate  railing  brings  before  the  railer's  eyes,  I  could  always 
see  her  face  growing  darker  and  more  rigid,  till  she  stopped  me  in  full 
career  with  a  stem,  "  Silence,  Miss  Forster  ;  1  have  heard  enough.  Go 
and  forget  what  you  have  said."  And  yet  she  was  often  much  affected, 
evidently ;  and  at  times  (when  we  happened  to  be  alono  together,  and 
her  English  pride  was  not  brought  out  by  the  observation  of  others,  as 
I  supposed)  she  behaved  to  me  with  a  grave  kindness  which  made  amends 
for  all.  Even  then,  however,  I  wondered  whether  she  did  not  really 
hate  and  despise  me,  and  only  tried  to  be  kind  because  her  heart  was 
touched  by  my  friendlessness,  or  because  she  was  ashamed  of  her  own 
unreasonable  hate.  But  I  was  not  the  less  grateful  on  that  account, 
and  readily  set  off  every  chance  word  of  sympathy  from  her  English 
lips  against  her  general  show  of  aversion.  I  remember  to  this  hour  being 
quite  melted  by  the  half-audible  exclamation,  "  Poor  little  wretch  !  "  as 
ahe  left  the  closet  where  she  had  to  place  me  for  insubordination  one  day, 
I  remember  mc«t  of  all  an  evening  when  she  invited  me  into  her  room  to 
help  her  arrange  her  drawers.  A  delightful  ta.^k  !  a  delightful  evening  1 
She  gave  me  a  pretty  httle  box,  and  into  the  box  put  whatever  stray 
morsels  of  hopeless  trinket-rubbish  I  took  a  fancy  to.  To  crown  all,  she 
gave  me  a  key  to  k>ck  the  bo;^ ;  and  I  locked  it ;  aod  next  day  lost  the 
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key,  and  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  reveal  my  misfortane.  So  the  box 
reiiiained  locked — and  was  presently  forgotten. 

And  my  great  question  remained  unanswered — to  trouble  me  even 
when,  during  holiday  vacations  spent  at  home,  I  was  at  liberty  to  wander 
all  day  long  amidst  the  enchantments  of  the  forest,  I  plucked  up  heart  to 
interrogate  niy  father  :  he  seemed  to  wonder  how  the  question  had  got 
into  my  licad,  fcihook  liis  own,  and  answered  very  kindly  that  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  kept  at  school  always  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue.  Tliis 
terrible  threat  silenced  me  altogether;  for  I  dnre  not  question  my  motlitT. 
But  she  knew  what  I  would  have  asked,  fur  all  that.  More  than  once 
when  we  sat  together  by  the  evening  lire  she  had  seen  the  inquiry  on  my 
JUp6|  and  had  killed  it  there  with  a  look  which  had  a  world  of  warning  in 
it*    The  first  time  warning  ;  the  second,  menace. 

But  my  parents  were  kind  to  me  on  the  whole,  especially  my  father. 
It  was  he  who  tai%bfc  me  the  patbB  in  the  wood,  and  the  sweet  old- 
&ahioned  country  names  of  its  flowers  and  grasses.  He  it  was  wiio  filled 
my  mind  with  many  a  forest  legend,  very  incredible  and  aonseDsicallf 
meaning.  Of  how  here  a  brother  tore  a  brother  in  pieces,  and  went  home 
and  said  it  was  wohres ;  and  straightwaj  was  compelled  by  some  spirit  that 
possessed  him  to  go  down  on  all  fom^  and  howl,  and  would  not  leave  oft; 
so  they  were  obliged  to  kill  him.  And  how  there  in  another  place  where 
the  grass  would  not  grow,  a  yoong  lady  was  bound  to  a  tree  bj  wicked 
men  who  slew  her  lorer  before  her  eyes,  and  wrote  bis  name  across  b«r 
bare  bosom  with  lus  blood.  And  how  the  blood  never  oonld  be  wasihed 
from  it;  only  whenever  any  of  the  erael  murderers  came  to  bis  dying 
hour  the  letters  &ded  ftom  her  bosom  ibr  the  time  and  came  out  all  wel 
on  his.  And  bow  wben  the  last  of  tbe  wicked  ones  petubed  the  name 
faded  away  foit  the  last  time  on  Ma  breast^  and  never  came  back  fto  poor 
Barbara's  any  more :  *<and  they  do  say,**  added  my  fiiAer,  with  a  lodk  of 
'  awe^  that  one  of  tfaem  ruffians  was  her  own  sirter  in  diqginae  1**  In 
this  monstrous  old  story  there  is  an  ending  of  forgiyenesi  and  peioe  iriiidi 
makes  me  hope  it  may  be  true;  and  I  half  believe  it  is. 

The  story  is  memorable  to  me^  however,  for  a  more  particular  reason. 
I  first  heard  it,  under  the  "  veiy  tree,**  on  the  mnmiiig  of  a  certain  d^: 
my  own  stoiy  commenced  in  die  evening,  or  rsSber  I  took  it  up  then ; 
having  lived  up  to  that  time  the  Bfe  that  was  made  for  me,  and  become 
a  tall  awkward  girl  of  thirteen.  Nobody  had  ever  said  I  was  beautiiul 
yet ;  and  so  I  snppose  all  my  loveUness  had  to  come. 

I  had  been  rambling  in  the  forest  till  evening,  mazed  with  the  fine 
fancies  and  wandering  thoughts  of  childhood — the  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
a  mind  like  that  of  the  Greek  girls  who  saw  actual  life  in  every  tree,  and 
watched  for  water  nymphs  at  every  pool.  Presently  I  came  to  a  stream, 
and  sat  down  beside  it.  The  water  rolled  over  the  worn  white  etone.'<,  and 
round  about  those  tliat  were  great  and  mossy  green,  with  a  noise  which  at 
first  gruw  louder  and  louder  as  it  seized  upon  my  senses,  and  then  fainter 
as  it  hushed  them  into  a  deeper  trance.    The  sun  set  quite,  and  still  X 
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remained  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  moon  came  up  as  the  sun  went 
down — a  bright  white  moon ;  and  it  was  not  till  my  shadow  began  to 
show  distinctly  on  the  water  that  I  rose  up,  in  that  state  of  double  con- 
Bciousnesa  when  the  senses  seem  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  own  indulgences.  At  such  times  we  hardly  know  what  we  do 
till  it  is  done ;  just  aS|  at  ordinary  times,  we  know  not  what  we  think  till 
the  thought  is  gone. 

What  /  did  was  to  lace  my  shoes  round  my  neck,  and  step  out  into  the 
brook,  where  I  leapt  from  stone  to  stone,  or  waded  along  the  pebbly 
bottom.  Whither  the  brook  went  I  knew  no  more  than  its  waters  did, 
and  thought  and  cared  no  moie.  /  was  the  bzook,  and  away  I  danced 
aooordinglyf  only  patudDg  now  and  then  when  a  bird  broke  suddenly 
into  MOgy  aa  faixda  will  do  on  moonlight  nigbta;  when  he  oewed|  thea 
I  went  on  again. 

At  first,  all  about  me  waa  open  glade — the  swazd  vividly  green,  the 
water  diamond  white,  especially  where  it  circled  round  the  atonea  or  my 
feet  diatorbed  it  By-and-by,  however,  the  g^ade  began  to  narrow.  Trees 
drew  nearer  to  the  stream  on  eUher  side,  and  presently  I  came  to  a  place 
in  its  path  whieh  waa  quite  overshadowed  by  branohea.  But  the  branches 
.  were  hj|^,  there  were  many  breaks  between  them,  and  the  moon  shone 
throilgli^  making  a  thousand  &ntastic  patohea  of  %ht  upon  the  water  and 
upon  the  grass.  This  was  mote  beantUhl  and  enchanting  still  1  The 
very  biook  seemed  to  rejoice  in  this  plaoe  with  a  quicker,  loader  voice; 
whUe  aa  ibr  me,  I  had  once  heard  a  baUad  about  lovely  nighl;  **  and 
aa  I  went  along  now  I  Ibund  myself  singing  these  two  words  in  my  hearfe 
oontinually — not  to  the  baUad-maker*a  tune,  thoqgh,  but  to  a  new  one. 

▲  little  fiffther,  and  we  were  both  sUent-^e  brook  and  I.  For  there 
waa  a  surprise  for  ua  at  this  point  The  boughs  gradually  came  down 
dose  upon  the  stream,  making  it  very  dark.*  That,  however,  did  not 
bring  me  to  a  pause.  Gaily  I  pushed  my  way  through,  and  inatantly 
found  myself  at  the  edge  of  a  break  in  the  copse  which  Uie  waters  quite 
filled— an  oval  space  where  thoy  suddenly  composed  themselves  and 
became  a  atiU  Utile  Isfke,  Kight  above  it  stood  the  moon.  The  leaves 
glistened,  the  waters  shone^  but  the  banks  which  skirted  the  pool  under 
the  leaves  were  in  darkness.  I,  however,  who  atood  in  darkness  too, 
could  see  how  invitmgly  these  banks,  broken  by  tree-boks  and  bushes, 
rose  from  the  water  in  softly  swelling  knolls,  and  I  looged  to  be  there. 
And  luckily  the  pond  was  shallow,  or  only  deep  in  the  middle ;  and  so  I 
waded  round  by  the  margin,  and  went  and  sat  upon  a  pretty  bit  of  bank 
between  two  trees.  There  I  remained  I  do  not  know  how  long — the 
scene  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  every  sound  bo  soothing. 

But  wlien  a  leaf  fell  by-and-by,  and  floated  past,  "  Let  us  bathe,"  said 
my  limbs  one  to  another.    Said  and  done.    Without  auy  cousideratiou 

*  Whenlviaited  tliii  plaee  a  little  while  after  the  time  my  dear  msdame  it  writiDg 
aboat^  I  strongly  suspected  the  bushes  here  had  been  planted.  There  was  no  getting 
at  the  pood  hanUj,  except  by  the  way  she  got  at  it— J.  D« 
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at  all,  I  hmh  feand  mjaelf  Mkad  xn  fim  varai  m^t  air  and  dw  aliU 
vaten  of  the  brook. 

You  must  know  tkat  I  bad  acquired  eDovgli  of  the  art  of  swimming 

not  to  be  afraid  of  a  few  feet  of  deep  water ;  and  as  the  pool  was  nowhere 
more  than  twenty  yards  across,  I  waded  fearlessly  out  toward  the  centre. 
The  water  did  deepen  there,  far  more  than  I  dreamed  as  I  floated  over 
it,  with  my  face  turned  upward  to  the  moon.  Floating  sometimes,  wading 
eometimea,  sometimes  standing  hip-deep,  very,  very  still,  that,  with  my 
hair  gathered  from  my  ears,  I  might  listen  to  the  woodland  sounds  that 
swept  by  in  waves  of  increasing  and  decreasing  sweetness — thus  passed 
the  time  away.  To  me  it  might  all  have  been  a  moment ;  but  the 
moon  went  on  steadily,  marking  the  departing  minutes  by  a  shadow 
drawn  over  the  pool  like  a  shroud.  The  darkness  crept  over  from  the 
side  whence  I  had  started ;  and  being  now  inclined  to  rest,  I  crowed  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  sat  down,  watching  the  shadow  as  it  came. 

I  see  myself  aitting  there,  my  face  in  shade,  my  feet  dangling  in  the 
ivater.  The  moan  goes  on  her  way  overhead*  till  at  lengthy  by  extending 
my  foot,  I  can  almoafc  hide  xl  in  the  adYaaobig  dailn— .  And  a  pretty 
pattimfr  it  was  to  measure  off  in  this  way  the  course  of  night;  but 
pleaMiiter  atitt  to  ihink  of  nothing  at  all,  but  sit  paddling  in  the  water. 

Tliafe  waa  net  to  last  long,  however.  Aa  I  drew  my  ibol  idly  along  the 
bottomi  it  caqgbt  in  what  I  thoogbt  wow  weedai  I  drew  vp  mj  ftot; 
and  dlmlf  mm  ellnging  to  it  whal  wu  net  a  weed.  It  looked  to  me  like  a 
tangled  bank  of  laoe;  but  wbile  I  atated  at  it,  it  slipped  from  mj  Ibel^ 
leaving  Ihera  a  broken  atring  of  beads,  which  also  drepl  from  the  atiiqg 
one  by  one  into  tbe  water.  Belbre  I  eould  leeow  from  my  surprise  only 
two  or  tiuree  were  left^tbose  wbioh  oiossed  my  fbot  and  lodged  there. 

I  say  surprise,  but  that  is  a  feeble  woid.  As  I  took  those  two  or 
three  great  beads  into  my  hand,  I  trembled  with  a  Unill  thai  scattcpcd  a^ 
dreams  instantly,  only  to  let  new  dreams,  new  wonders  in.  Tbe  encbaal- 
ment  of  delight  was  dispelled,  and  waa  snooeeded  by  tbe  enebantment  of 
terror;  and  as  Hhh  new  glamour  frll  npon  me^  tiie  moon  passed  eirer,  and 
waa  oaught  into  a  doud,  and  was  gone.  The  pool  waa  dark,  and  I  wni 
dark ;  all  but  a  strange  h'ght  that  eame  fresh  into  my  mind  as  if  ledeoted 
into  it  Ikom  those  dull  opaque  beads. 

In  this  strange  light  strange  ideas  came  and  went  like  dumb  ghosts 
that  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  things  which  they  cannot  tell — which  they 
can  only  look ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  without  any  process  of  tlioiight, 
I,  a  child  of  thirteen,  felt  prolbundly  that  I  held  a  revelation  in  my  hand, 
if  I  could  only  ask  and  be  answered.  Shall  I  Fay — will  it  seem  so  very 
odd  and  unnatural  if  I  tell  what  Fort  of  questioning  came  into  my  mind? 
Well,  put  into  words,  it  might  very  well  have  taken  the  form  of  the  old 
troublesome  inquiry,  "  Why  am  I,  a  cottager's  daughter,  sent  to  a  convent 
school  in  France  ?  "  That  was  my  thought — I  need  not  say  what  it  meant 
beside  !  I  need  only  say  that  what  it  did  mean  never  fully  cntcrtd  my 
mind  till  that  moment.    It  was  a  question  of  which  X  did  not  know  the 
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whole  significance  till  now,  when  I  had  come  upon  that  which  I  felt  sure 
could  have  answered  it!  Philosophers. may  explain  all  this  for  them* 
selves  ;  for  my  part,  I  want  no  explanation. 

Remember  that  I  was  a  woman-child  of  thirteen,  and  imagine  the 
hosts  of  huge  and  ghostly  shapes  that  came  into  my  mind  with  one  sus- 
picion— or  rather  revelation.  They  were  not  thoughts  that  troubled  me 
— they  were  phantoms,  and  terrible.  I  think  when  I  die  I  shall  sit  naked 
by  another  pool,  and  look  upon  another  dread  array  of  ghostfl  like  that. 
)Vhy,  even  then  I  thought,  for  one  britf  moient,  that  I  miut  have  died 
—I  bad  obftDged  lo  mnch — I  had  become  gifted  all  at  once  with  auoh 
wonderful  new  peroeplklia ;  and  it  was  this  idea,  followed  by  the  diBCoyeiy 
that,  as  yet,  I  rMUy  wai  alive,  that  first  impelled  me  to  fly  from  the  plaoe. 
But  my  doibes  were  on  the  furtbeor  banfc  tomewharo  in  the  dark  where 
I  migbt  never  find  them  I  This  was  a  new  aUrm.  Again  I  plunged  into 
Ibe  viiter,  hui  nol  before  I  bad  tied  my  nebklaae  xomid  my  head,  so  aa  to 
oany  it  mftly  over  without  bamperiag  my  banda.  Through  the  aballower 
plaoM  ef  tbie  pond  to  Aa  deeper,  wbaia  (wteh  a  great  deal  of-  ealmneM^ 
when  it  came  to  tbat»)  I  reigned  mjeelf  to  be  token  up  by  the  ivator,  to 
float  aeroee  ae  before. 

T^  d^i  to  wbicli  my  ftoe  waa  ooee  mora  toned,  itiil  looked  bright, 
X  remember,  but  there  wae  aearoeiy  eBOOgh  ]%ht  upon  the  pool  new  to 
abow  the  y^aSito  maak  that  morved  over  it  Very  natmnalibf ,  I  eappoee^  a 
piotore  of  thia  iaoe  of  mine  akiwlj  numag  ofver  the  dark  water  oame  into 
my  mind ;  and  it  wae  not  a  pleeient  piolare.  Bnt  no  aooner  wae  it  there 
than  it  changed  into  anodier  fiiee^-^aleo  tnzned  sky  waid  from  the  pool,  and 
looking  thither  ae  I  had  eeen  no  ftee  U>ok  yet.  It  wae  in  my  mind*  It 
wae  on  the  weter  floating  beade  mine  ownl  So  I  fimded,  at  any  rate ; 
and  turned  my  head  in  honor  to  aeeure  myeelf  that  it  wae  not  eo,  and  eank. 

That  ftoe,  which  waa  oidy  an  idea,  a  phantom,  never  left  me.  I 
bherished  it  until  at  last,  when  my  own  bad  changed  and  had  become  a 
woman's,  I  had  no  more  need  to  trouble  memory  about  it  If  I  look  in 
the  glass,  there  is  the  other  fbce ;  and  if  I  looee  my  hair,  and  look  into 
clear  water,  there  is  the  vision  exactly. 

I  sank  many  feet  deep,  grovelling  like  a  thing  already  dead  upon  the 
pebbly  floor.  Then  I  rose  again.  Dro^vning  people  are  generally  vouch- 
isifed  three  such  chances  of  life,  I  believe  ;  luckily,  one  was  cnongh  for  me. 
Gapping  into  the  full  consciouHness  of  peril  with  the  first  breath  of  air 
that  touched  my  lips,  I  gathered  my  enfeebled  strength  into  one  effort, 
passed  over  the  treacherous  hole,  regained  my  feet,  and  planted  them 
^nce  more  on  the  safe  soft  turf. 

There,  however,  I  am  sure  I  must  have  fallen  if  my  hand  had  not 
immediately  lighted  on  the  homely  every-day  garments  I  had  cast  off — an 
age  ?  no,  not  an  hour  ago.  These  gave  me  what  I  needed  so  much,  an 
instant  hold  upon  the  good  commonplace  life  I  had  quitted  too  long ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  under?tcod  how  an  instinctive  eagerness  to  keep  that 
•hold  ))aniihbd  every  disposition  to  faint. 
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In  hnste  I  began  to  dress  iiiysclf — in  iKiste  to  leave  a  solitude,  so 
rapturous  at  first,  which  now  oppressed  me  with  stifling  dread ;  for  it  was 
as  if  some  invisible  wickedness  liad  come  and  sucked  all  life  and  sweet- 
ness from  the  air.  If  I  could  find  the  open  glade — that  is  to  say,  any  open 
glade — I  had  no  doubt  I  should  soon  and  easily  find  my  way  home  ;  for  I 
knew  the  place  I  was  now  in  could  not  be  far  from  my  father's  house. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  said  to  myself  half  aloud  ;  but  "  my  father's 
house"  were  words  that  fell  palpably  dead  from  my  lips.  They  tcere 
dead.  I  felt  I  could  never  utter  them  again  now;  and  witli  that  I  remem- 
bered my  necklace,  and  put  my  hand  up  to  learn  whether  I  had  not  lost 
it  when  I  sank.  It  was  there.  I  took  it  in  my  hands  that  I  might 
ejtamine  its  beads  by  the  one  vivid  stream  of  moonlight  which  penetrated 
through  the  boughs  aboTe,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  bloody  I  There  was 
blood  upon  thenii  and  upon  mj  hand  I 

How  I  managed  to  escape  from  the  place  afVer  this  dreadful  sight  (for 
how  should  beads  be  wet  with  blood  that  have  just  come  up  from  twelve 
feet  of  water  7  )  I  do  not  know.  But  I  must  soon  haTe  gained  a  fidr  clear 
break  of  award,  aod  there  fell  down  iiwenfiihle  at  last. 

[As  for  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  the  ooqU  xeaaon  about  it 
at  such  a  time.  There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it,  really.  When 
she  sank  her  temple  grased  upon  the  pebblea.  When  she  put  i^  her 
hand  to  feel  for  the  neoUaoe  it  paseed  o?er  the  wound*  It  is  plain 
enough ;  but  the  explanation  was  never  quite  enough  to  wtis^  madame; 
which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. — J.  D.] 


chapter  xl 
Mt  Stbavobb. 

June  nights  are  short,  my  exhaustion  was  great.  The  swoon  parsed  into 
sleep,  I  suppose  ;  but  there  I  lay  till  after  dawn  next  morning,  and  even 
then  I  did  not  wake  naturally.  A  man's  voice  roused  me ;  and  I  started 
up  trembling  witli  dread,  for  I  thought  the  voice  was  my  father's.  It  waa 
not  his.  The  voice  belonged  to  a  man  on  horseback,  who  had  seen  me 
lying  half  naked  on  the  ground,  from  one  of  the  forest  roads.  He  waa  as 
mudi  frightened  as  I  waa. 

[And  no  wonder.  With  her  white  face  and  her  white  gown,  lier 
liair  streaming,  and  an  unearthly  look  in  her  eyes — which,  at  ordinary/ 
times,  no  man  could  look  into  for  move  ilvm  a  moment — I  confess  my 
sea-bred  superstition  came  in,  nnd  I  did  take  her  for  something  super- 
liatural,  till  I  observed  one  thing  :  she  had  caught  up  her  shoes  when  she 
ran  from  the  pond,  and  there  they  were  dangling  from  her  hand.— J.  D.J 

But  the  surprise  did  not  last  long.   I  know  now  (though  nobody  had 
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called  me  beautiful  jct)  that  I  fiuoioated  Him,  and  Be  it  welcome  to 
knoir  that  he  won  my  childish  confidence  bj  hie  tvonbled  face,  whidi 
had  in  it  the  more  than  kindneaa  of  a  endden  unwilling  interest;  and  it 
was  not  an  nnhandsome  &ce  either.  But  there  was  mnch  shyneas  on  both 
aides.  He  was  in  no  hnny  to  approach  ta»f  and  thoqgh  he  called  I  would 
not  go  to  him.  However,  he  dismounted  at  last,  and  came  and  questioned 
me— still  at  a  little  distance.  What  waa  my  name  ?  Margaret  Forster. 
Where  did  I  five?  No  answer.  My  hand  was  bloody,  and  my  forehead ; 
how  came  I  in  that  plight?  I  had  been  bathing ;  I  fell  and  hurt  myself; 
that  was  all ;  and  now  would  he  be  good  enough  to  go  away.  But  should 
he  not  see  me  safe  home  ?  No  1  The  proposition  %vas  hateful  ;  and  before 
anything  more  could  be  said  about  it,  I  ran  back  into  the  copse,  where  I 
had  left  half  my  clothes. 

The  gentleman  did  not  follow  me,  and  I  did  not  fear  that  he  would. 
On  the  contrary,  I  almost  wished  he  had  done  so  when  I  again  caught 
sight  of  that  dreadful  pool.  And  yet  how  little  dreadful  it  seemed  now, 
with  the  tender  innocent  light  of  early  morning  shining  on  it,  and  a 
hundred  birds  twittering  in  the  boughs,  which  here  and  there  bent  down 
and  dipped  their  leaves  in  its  waters.  I  thought  I  pliould  be  afraid  to 
stand  on  its  brink  again,  but  I  was  not.  Only  one  thing  I  could  not  do, 
and  that  was  to  wash  my  stained  hand  in  it  ;  and  yet  when  I  had 
finished  my  *'  rustic  toilette,''  I  lingered  tliere,  wondering,  wondering,  till 
last  night's  thoughts  and  scenes  were  reproduced  too  vividly.  For  a 
moment  even,  the  whole  place  became  dark  again — which  was  only  because 
my  eyes  were  dimmed  by  fasting  sickness,  no  tloubt ;  but  it  drove  me 
away  with  a  bosom ful  of  fainting  thoughts.  I  began  to  tire,  body  and 
mind,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  longed  for  the  tomb-like  seclusion 
of  my  room  at  school. 

No  sooner  had  I  cleared  the  copso  than  I  came  face  to  face  with  the 
stranger  again.  He  had  remounted  his  horse,  but  seemed  hardly  to  have 
mered  from  the  place  where  I  parted  from  him.  And  he  looked  so 
annotifl^  and  I  waa  so  changed,  that  I  had  no  hesitation  now,  but  went  to 
him  at  once. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  child  ?  "  he  said. 
Take  me  away.  I  don't  want  to  go  home  any  more.  I  don't  know 
where  to  go." 

He  said  something  about  a  place  of  safety,**  dismounted,  lifted  mo 
into  the  saddle,  and  contrived  to  support  me  there  while  he  guided  his 
horse,  which  went  at  the  gentlest  pace.  My  kind  stranger  was  very 
thonghtfiil ;  for  my  part,  I  was  sick  of  thought;  and  so  we  had  nothing 
•  to  aaj  to  each  other;  but  .at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  had  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  travelling  away  from  a -home  I  had  never  loved,  and 
BOW  had  learned  to  dread.  Ab  to  aigning  about  my  "position**  or  my 
fiitnre^  I  made  no  approach  to  any  such  thing.  Nor  had  I  any  deBnite 
notioa  "  about  abandoning  my  home  ibr  ever.*'  It  was  enough  that  I  waa 
not  to  return  thither  now,  with  last  night's  mysteriea  brooding  in  my  hesrt. 
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But  \vc  had  not  gone  far  before  it  seemed  probable  that  my  run- 
away journey  would  be  delayed,  at  the  least.  Once  more  all  became 
dark  around  me.  The  sickness  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  had  returned; 
but  though  my  eyes  were  so  misty  that  I  could  not  see,  and  my  head  so 
dizzy  that  I  thought  it  must  soon  go  round  visibly,  I  still  managed  to  go 
on  unsuspected  of  my  meditative  companion.  The  inevitable  moment 
came  at  last,  th.ough ;  lurching  forward,  I  fell  upon  hifl  shoulder  ioseoaible* 

When  next  I  came  to  my  seuBes^ 

[Here  let  me  come  in  with  a  word  or  two.  I  have  notliing  to  say  to 
Ifai^aret's  deaeriptioiUi  except  that  of  course  they  explain  little  of  my 
IbeBngs,  my  embarrassment.  Here  was  I,  a  mm  who,  at  fourteen  yean 
or  80,  had  been  put  aboard  an  £a8t  India  ship,  and  abandoned  in  her  ; 
and  who  for  more  than  twenlj  jwn  afterward  had  passed  a  life  which 
took  me  into  all  sorts  of  places  and  amongst  all  aorta  of  people ;  and  jet 
neyer,  I  may  aay,  did  I  find  a  feeling  in  my  heart  that  gaTe  me  any  sur- 
prise till  then.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  it :  I  am  not  able.  Bhe  has 
said  *<fineinatioD/*  and  I  doD*t  know  any  bettor  word,  if  it  Ss  only  writ 
huge  enough. 

I  was  wondering  a  good  deal,  and  not  at  all  looking  at  tiie  diild,  when 
the  fell  on  my  ahoalder.  For  a  moment  I  tbonght  she  was  dead,  natazalty ; 
bat  it  soon  iqipeared  she  wasn't,  and  so  I  laid  her  in  a  snug  phuse,  made 
my  horse  fiuit,  and  got  on  a  bough  to  obaerre  wheUier  there  was  any 
cottage  in  sight  There  was;  and  at  no  great  dbla&ee.  It  was  the  same 
that  my  madame  has  described;  and  just  as  it  appeared  to  her  so  it 
appeared  to  me.  If  it  had  been  a  ship  I  wonld  not  hare  trusted  it,  but 
being  a  cottage  I  had  no  reason  to  consider  my  own  ideas  about  it  of  any 
account.  Nor  did  I  mean  to  go  up  to  it  with  any  particular  caution ; 
but  it  seems  I  did  so,  for  the  good  people  were  not  aware  of  me  even  when 
I  had  got  the  door  open  and  stood  within  the  threshold. 

All  I  could  see  was  a  narrow  stone  passage ;  and  for  a  moment  the 
liouse  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned.  But  just  as  I  was  about 
to  call  out,  a  woman's  voice  exclaimed  with  uncommon  shrillness — 

*'  You  old  fool,  you  must  find  her  ! " 

**  Don't  see  any  must  about  it,"  answered  a  gruffer  voice.  **  There'll 
be  no  particular  row  about  her  if  you  don't  make  any."  I  thought  he  said 
this  in  a  bitter,  sorry  sort  of  way. 

"And  we're  to  starve  !"  the  woman  screams  louder  than  ever. 

"And  we're  to  starve,"  replies  the  other.  "If  80  be  that  we  don^'t 
work,  which  we  might  try  for  a  bit  of  a  change." 

"You  -work,  vagaboncs  I  "  the  woman  bcfran  again;  but  the  man 
stopped  her  by  shouting  in  a  voice  that  might  have  knocked  her  down— « 

"Let  be  I  let  be,  woman  I  You're  grieving  £xr  your  gut  I  I'm  a 
grieving  for  the  little  maidl  " 

The  conversation  seemed  likely  to  end  ther{»,  and  bo  I  pretended  to 
have  just  come  to  the  dooTi  rattling  at  the  latch  and  calling.  Thi^ 
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brouglit  botli  parties  into  the  passage  in  very  quick  time  ;  and  when  I 
told  them  I  Lad  found  a  young  lady  fainting  in  the  wood,  and  wanted 
assistance  for  her,  the  woman  began  to  hullaballoo  about  her  poor  child, 
while  the  man  came  out  witli  me — eagerly  enough. 

Of  course  that  conyersation  gave  me  certain  ideas  and  suspicions. 
What  tliey  were  exactly  it  would  be  hard  to  say  now,  but  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  -^NTong.  At  any  rate,  there  was  good  reason  for  the  child's 
unwillingness  to  return  home;  about  that  I  made  my  mind  up  at  once,  and 
determined  to  look  into  the  matter  a  little.  By  which  time  I  began  to  think 
myself  fortunate  in  being  made  an  instrument  of  Providence,  wh«D|  in 
iact,  I  was  becoming  a  tool  of  the  duvirf.    Not  that  1  blame  htm. 

This  man  Forstcr  and  myself  carried  Margaret  to  the  house,  and 
upstairs  into  her  bedroom,  where  we  laid  her  on  her  bed.  The  woman 
followed  us  up,  proving,  as  she  did  so,  that  she  could  weep,  aa  well  as  speak, 
thriller  than  most  women.  And  then  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me 
miik  profuse  thanks,  telling  me  to  go  down  while  she  brought  her  daughter 
to.  But  that  I  would  not  do.  "  Some  water,  ma'am  I "  nja  I.  "  Yoa'U 
aUow  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  recorer."  And  I  remored  the  hair 
from  Margaret's  wounded  templea  Teiy  delibeiatdijri  as  if  I  meant  a  good 
deal  by  it.  In  fact,  I  put  on  a  deep  pietailoe  of  knowledge  and  aofpicioiii 
tliinking  that  that  might  bring  out  a  betrayal  of  the  something  wrong 
whioh  I  bdiered  in  with  too  much  pleaaore^  periiapfc  In  parauanoe  of 
thia  poliej  I  natislied  tiie  water  from  Ura.  Fbralar^a  luoid^  (whieh  tram* 
btod  I  obaerred,)  and  aprinkleditmyaelf  on  the  duld'a  ftoe.  She  fevived 
almoat  immediatel/,  and  aat  np  in  the  bad  {  bnt  it  waa  olaar  aha  did  not 
know  wbere  ahe  was  at  first. 

In  xisiog  up,  ahe  opened  the  hand  whieb  waa  marked  with  blood,  and, 
nnnotioed  bj  the  reat,  those  beads  Mi  from  it  upon  the  bed.  Thej 
atartled  me,  too,  for  they  wera  atained  as  she  describes  them.  I  took  tliem 
up,  and  made  the  wonum  a  bow,  offering  them  to  her. 

She  took  tkem  in  a  oonfnsed,  wondering  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  did  not 
nndenkand  what  they  meant ;  and  I  think  she  was  going  to  say  so,  when 
a  fiaA  of  horror  oame  into  bar  fine.  Again  ahe  aet  up  her  pipe.  My 
<^ld,  my  poor  child  1*'  ahe  cried,  that  being  the  only  onlamation  aba 
could  think  of,  it  seemed. 

The  cry  brought  her  child  back  to  perfect  conaciousneas.  She  answered 
ill  a  sudden  clear  voice — "I  do  not  believe  it!  I  am  not  your  child! 
Ciive  them  to  me  ! "  (the  beads  she  meant.)    "  They  are  mine!    They  are 

 "    She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  quickly  tossed 

them  back  to  her  upon  the  bed. 

Nobody  now  spoke.  Forstcr  turned  to  leave  the  room,  looking  like  a 
guilty  dog  who  is  sorry  for  his  fault.  But  I  was  net  done  yet.  Now  was 
my  time.  "  Stay,"  said  I,  putting  on  my  old  quarter-deck  style,  **  we 
must  have  a  little  conversation  about  this,  if  you  please.  The  young 
lady  can  take  care  of  herself  now,  no  doubU  Oblige  me  by  stepping 
downstaira*" 
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They  obeyed,  ns  I  expected  they  would;  and  of  ooaise  ik&i  obedience 

made  me  bolder. 

To  my  mind,  there's  a  good  deal  in  liayhig  worn  a  uniform.  It  can 
always  be  seen  on  :i  man  whatever  dress  he  wears ;  and  I  believe  these 
good  people  took  me  to  be  something  official  at  first  sight.  What  our 
conversation  wan,  I  need  not  tell  now  in  details.  Mrs.  Forster  was  chief 
Bpokesman ;  and  though  she  was  very  sharp  and  liard  to  deal  with,  I 
learned  more  than  they  wished  me  to  know,  for  a  certainty.  It  was  a 
raml>ling  likely-enough  tale,  but  with  lies  in  it  cleai-ly,  and  some  little 
things  that  looked  ugly  when  put  together.  I  half  believed  it,  and  pre- 
tended that  I  did  so  completely.  However,  when  I  left  them,  I  said 
I  fihould  consider  the  matter  for  a  day  or  so ;  but  if  they  stirred,  or 
the  girl  disappeared  either  of  her  own  will  or  theirs,  they  would  im- 
mediately find  themselves  in  the  bands  of  the  chief  constable,  Tixe  threat 
took  effect  as  I  could  well  sec. 

I  may  mention  here  that  at  this  time  I  was  waiting  at  Southampton 
Ibr  the  arrival  of  my  wife  from  the  West  Indies.  She  was  a  widow  when 
I  mamed  her— older  than  myself  by  eight  years ;  and,  I  do  not  deny,  rich 
in  money  aa  well  aa  in  land.  I  bad  come  to  England  a  few  months  after 
the  marriage  to  make  arrangements  for  our  settlement  here;  I  having 
abandoned  the  sea,  of  which  I  had  got  heartily  sick.  She  remained  to 
complete  the  aale  of  her  colonial  property,  which  waa  all  to  be  converted 
into  money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  till  some  profitable  inyeatment  in 
England  should  turn  up.  It  has  been  said  that  I  waa  pennilcMi  at  that 
time ;  but  I  had  saved  more  than  four  thousand  poondai  and  her  fixrtime^ 
after  all,  waa  under  fiye-and-twentj.-^.  D. j 


CHAPTER  HL 
I  AX  DI8FOSBD  OF. 

It  waa  aa  the  atttnge  gentleman  had  aaid.  After  he  had  gone  I  waa  left 
not  only  nnmdeated  bnt  quite  alone.  AH  day  long  I  aat  at  the  window- 
never  tired  of  looking  at  the  rocking  treee,  which  rocked  my  senses  to 
rest  Now  and  then  I  heard  the  clatter  of  bucket  or  basin,  the  rustling 
of  a  besom,  the  twanging  of  the  clock  bell  below,  but  that  was  alL 
Nobody  talked  in  our  house,  nobody  ever  sang:  the  pleasant  clatt<?r  of 
tongues  which  I  sometimes  heard  in  other  cottages,  even  where  there  were 
only  an  old  woman  and  an  old  hen  to  cluck  at  each  other,  was  never 
known  "at  home."  Half-a-dozen  words  about  liousehold  matters  on 
silting  down  to  meals,  half-a-dozen  more  on  rising,  a  sudden  sharp  alter- 
cation once  a  week  or  thereabouts — this  was  all  our  conversation;  and  to- 
day there  was  not  even  that.  For  my  father  left  home  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  went  away,  and  did  not  return  till  dusk.  There  was  no  dumb 
creature  in  or  about  the  house  for  my  mother  to  speak  to,  had  she  been 
disposed ;  and  she  would  not  speak  to  me*    She  brought  my  meala  up  to 
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my  loom  withoat  uttering  a  ivord.  Indeed,  so  awibl  a  aenae  of  nlence 
encompassed  ber  that  I  think  it  would  haTe  made  me  hysterical  at  last  if 
she  had  not  gone  out  of  her  way  to  drop  me  a  curtsey  on  leaving  the  room, 
eveiy  time.  Now  she  did  this  with  an  effort  of  coarse  mockery  which  she 
must  have  known  would  be  thrown  away  on  a  child  of  thirteen.  But  what 
of  that?  She  probably  intended  me  to  remember  it  and  find  out  its 
meaning  when  I  grew  older :  as  I  did. 

I  was  still  at  my  window,  but  seated  at  a  little  distance  firom  it,  when 
I  aaw  my  father  returning.  My  mother,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
watching  for  him  from  another  window  below ;  for  just  as  he  came  within 
«ght  he  took  what  seemed  to  be  a  letter  from  his  breast,  held  it  up  for  a 
moment,  and  then  quickly  put  it  back.  Inmiediately  on  this,  my  mother 
went  to  the  door  as  if  to  receive  him — an  attention  which  I  have  since 
learned  might  have  been  attributable  to  wifely  Kolicltude ;  but  1  had  no 
knowlctlgc  of  such  a  thing  then,  and  could  only  explain  my  mother's  haste 
to  meet  lier  husband  by  over  curiosity  about  the  letter. 

As  fur  me,  mij  curiosity  was  instant  and  most  painful.  Occupied  with 
myself  so  much  as  I  was,  I  had  no  doubt  the  letter  concerned  me,  and 
I  fretted  and  trembled  when  I  heard  them  shut  themselves  in  to  read  and 
disfciLss  it;  the  more  because,  though  my  mother  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  the  threshold,  not  a  syllable  was  said  then.  But  all  in  vain  was  my 
longing.  Once  more  that  evening  my  mother  visited  me,  at  supper-time; 
and  then  I  tried  hard  to  read  tlie  meaning  of  the  letter  in  her  looks.  They 
were  certainly  changed.  They  were  severe,  abstracted,  calculating;  and 
instead  of  curtseying  as  she  lefb  the  room,  this  time  she  paused  and  looked 
on  me  much  as  I  have  seen  a  countryman  regard  the  pig  which  he  doubted 
whether  to  keep  or  kill. 

I  went  to  bed  none  the  happier  for  that  cold,  calculating  look,  but  I 
slept.  The  morning  was  already  come  again  when  I  woke — with  a  burn- 
tug  thirst.  There  was  no  water  in  my  room,  and  I  lay  wondering  a  long 
time  whether  I  dare  go  below  for  some  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  suffer.  But  then  the  thought  flashed  upon  me — perhaps  the  letter  had 
been  lof\  downstairs  I  This  was  not  very  probable ;  but  with  the  mere 
notion  in  my  head  I  could  resist  the  cravings  of  thirst  no  long^. 

My  door  was  fastened  on  the  outside  by  a  wooden  button :  a  homely 
contrivance,  eatdly  disposed  of  with  a  hair-pin.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
easily  unfiutened;  but  this  accomplished,  a  real  difficulty  stared  me  in  the 
face— namely,  how  to  ftsten  it  again  from  the  inside,  so  that  my  having 
atolen  from  the  room  might  not  be  known.  However,  the  deed  was  done 
now,  and  aurdy  those  who  thirst  must  drink  I 

Vety  softly  I  went  down  and  entered  the  "  keeping  room  **  or  kitchen, 
looking,  not  for  the  water  pitcher^  but  for  something  that  might  prove  to 
be  a  letter.  The  table  was  bare.  The  chunn^  board  showed  nothing 
but  its  ahining  candlesticks  and  its  two  odious  imsgcs  hi  painted  pottery. 
But  there  was  a  scorched  fragment  of  paper  in  a  comer  of  the  fire  grate^ 
and  that  I  snatched  up  eagerly. 

?0L.  vm.— xo.  47.  29. 
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Only  A  few  words  appeared  on  my  brown  and  Bhrivelled  morfl^  of 
wlrage,  but  there  was  something  about  ihem  mlnch,  at  tbe  first  glance, 
eanied  ma  back  to  school  I  thought  I  must  hare  seen  the  handwritmg 
there.  Indeed  I  Bhonld  hare  been  sure  of  it,  had  it  not  ooourred  to  me 
that  ladies  everywhere  wrote  very  much  alike;  and  this  was  a  lady's 
writing  certainly.  And  what  were  tlie  words?  These,  as  I  remember 
them,  iu  so  many  jiaita  and  enck  of  sentencea,  ouu  over  the  other,  in  this 
wise  :— 

«llediBA%aria 
'*hitSidesaNrlM 

my  deathbed 
"digonoe^" 

which  last  word  was  obviously  "  indigence  "  before  its  mutilation. 

That  was  all  :  and  as  1  could  not  perceive  in  these  broken  words  any 
reference  to  niysulf,  or  the  remotest  connection  with  my  parents,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  had  found  a  mere  chance  fragment  of  waste  paper,  such  as 
was  commonly  brought  home  on  market  days.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
in  no  haste  to  cast  it  away,  and  was  still  poring  over  it,  wondering  what 
had  become  of  the  letter  I  wished  ko  nuich  to  see,  when  I  was  startltxl 
by  a  rustling  at  the  door.    It  vms  my  mother. 

Softly  a.s  I  left  my  room,  she  (who  had  also  been  lying  awake,  no 
doubt)  had  heard  me,  while  my  absorption  had  deafened  me  to  her  foot- 
steps.   And  there  she  stood. 

It  was^e  nature  of  this  woman,  who  could  control  herself  so  well  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  ha?e  auddeti  fits  of  cmelty  cold  and  intense  as  polar 
frost.  I  plainly  saw  the  spasm  upon  her  face  as  she  come  toward  me  now 
with  her  teeth  clenched,  like  a  mechanical  thing  made  to  tear  and  rend. 
But  I,  who  felt  nothing  but  an  unaccustomed  sense  of  anger  and  disgust 
at  sight  of  her,  did  not  stir ;  nor  did  I  cry  out,  but  stood  passive  while  ahe 
came  up  to  me,  took  the  hand  in  which  I  held  the  bit  cf  half-burnt  paper, 
and  wrenched  it  till  my  pain  and  rage  were  so  great  that  I  dashed  my 
disengaged  hand  into  her  fiwse.  She  desisted  instantly;  and  now,  thought 
I,  I  shall  be  Hlled.  But  the  woman  only  stared  at  me  with  'a  muddled 
stare,  collected  her  senses,  and  then  quied/  ordered  me  upstairs.  I  tM 
her  I  wanted  water.  She  answered,  in  her  coarse  way,  that  if  I  did  not 
"moYO**  IshonldhaTemoreofit  than  was  good  for  me.  Then  I  though 
upon  the  forest  pool ;  perhaps  she  thought  about  it  too.  I  know  we  both 
trembled  for  some  reason.—  And  all  this  happened  in  the  bright  and 
lovely  stillness  of  a  June  morning,  an  hour  after  dawn. 

This  day,  so  badly  begun,  passed  painfully — ^more  painfully  even  tlian 
the  day  before,  for  then  a  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  body  made  effort- 
less dreams  of  half  my  thoughts.  But  now  I  was  refreshed,  my  suspi- 
cious and  apprehensions  were  refreshed  also.  Besides,  there  was  iimob 
muttered  conversation  below  stairs  at  intervals ;  and  I  feared  what  uiigbt 
become  of  me  after  my  daring  deed  if  the  kind  stranger  did  not  return. 
But  he  kept  his  word ;  and  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  was  when  I  aaw 
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him  riding  tip  to  the  house :  though  he  had  not  a  cheerful  look  hiinself, 
I  renuiubcr. 

Kichard  Foi-stpr — tliat  is  to  say,  my  latluT,  you  know — was  not,  at 
home  when  the  stranger  arrived ;  but  he  canie  in  sooa  afterfrardfly  with  a 
r^ke  and  aome  other  garden  toola  upon  his  shoulder. 

[I  had  seen  him  in  die  forest,  on  mj  way— reiy  near  the  spot  where 
I  found  Margaret.  He  had  his  tools  with  him  then ;  and  I  hailed  him, 
asking  whether  he  was  going  iionie  from  work.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me,  turning  out  of  my  way. — J.  D.  j 

And  then  theft  was  another  long  conversation  between  them — a  time 
of  awfulest  suspense  fbr  me,  poor  little  girl,  who  sat  trembling  in  one  long 
■biver  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last ;  and  yet,  I  dare  to  my,  there  was 
no  man-ohild  cf  mjr  age  alive  with  greater  coolnessy  or  patienoe,  or  resola- 
tioo.  If  the  itrtager  had  only  come  up  to  gire  me  a  word  of  enoooiage- 
menli  then  th«e  would  htert  been  little  trembling  even.  But  he  did  not ; 
oontonting  himself  with  waving  his  hand  to  me^  aa,  from  the  window,  I 
walehed  him  alight.  And  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  a  man  who  cannot 
amile  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

At  lengthy  my  mother  oame  to  the  fbot  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a  dry 
▼oice  called  me  down.  I  was  to  take  supper  with  my  parents  and  my 
naw  friend ;  though,  as  to  that,  ererything  in  the  room  seemed  new.  What 
change  it  was  that  had  come  over  ns  all,  I  have  no  language  to  ezphdn ; 
but  I  ibit  it  strongly  as  aoon  as  I  oame  into  the  light  of  the  two  guttering 
candlei  which  had  been  set  up  (instead  of  one)  in  honour  of  the  guest. 
The  discussion,  the  arrangements  of  the  party,  had  got  into  the  air  ;  and 
he  was  not  more  a  stranger  now  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forster,  my  parents. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  bke  a  huly. 

My  mother  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  ate  nuuh  of  the  bread  and 
cheese  and  butter  wliich  made  up  our  supper.  For  her,  botli  iniinl  and 
appetite  seemed  to  be  uuiLsually  lively,  and  she  was  evidently  proud  of  her 
superiority  over  the  agitation  whieh  possessed  the  rest  of  us.  My  fatlicr 
WQB  exceedingly  restless  ;  and  whenever  he  glanced  nt  me,  it  was  Avith  a 
great  deal  of  nervousness,  and  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  wliieh  was  far 
harder  to  bear  than  the  imblinkiiig  eontemplation  of  his  wife:  wlio,  while 
abe  munched,  gazed  on  me  as  if  I  had  become  a  curious  and  gratofiil  object 
of  speculation.  The  stranger  neitlier  looked  nor  six)ke  after  his  first 
greeting,  but  his  presence  gave  me  some  such  feeling  as,  I  suppose,  a  poor 
wretch  in  the  do<di  must  iiave  when  he  thinks  he  sees  a  friendly  juryman. 

Wdcome,  then,  was  my  mother^s  Toice,  when,  still  munching,  she  began 
B  set  harangue  about  my  obstinacy,  my  base*t  ingratitude,  my  wilfulness 
which  nothing  could  be  done  with,  and,  more  than  all,  my  ridiculous 
ideas.  Upon  the*e  she  harped  till  I  was  ready  to  cry  for  Vexation  ;  for  I 
began  to  think  she  might  be  right,  and  that  I  really  was  nothing  but  a 
ftneiiiil  marm,"  who  despised  her  own  flesh  and  blood  all  through  their 
trying  to  gireher  a  hidy*a  education  fit  for  a  governess.     Fit  for  a  gover* 
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neas!*'  That  explained  eTerjthing.  But  wlien  I  xaiaed  my  afaame- 
bnrning  eyes  to  learn  irom  my  fiither*8  and  the  atiaQger'a  fiioe  bow  ftr  diej 
knew  mj  nanglitineeB,  or  how  much  they  sanctioned  the  terriUe  speech, 
I  was  comforted;  ibr  the  graTity  of  their  looks  appeared  rather  as  if  it  was 
assumed  to  add  we^ht  to  what  they  did  not  quite  believe  in,  and  which 
also  was  bang  carried  too  fiur  for  their  taste,  as  well  as  mine.  A  diild's 
eyes  are  quick  to  detect  such  little  insuicerities. 

However,  my  mother  was  too  pleased  with  her  task  to  observe  any  one 
but  me,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Accordingly,  she  went  on  in  a  strain 
more  and  more  animated,  till  she  came  to  the  real  purpose  of  theharanguCf 
■which  was  to  announce  that  my  parents  liad  resolved  at  last  to  be  done 
with  me ;  at  any  rate,  till  I  learned  to  honour  my  father  and  mother  that 
my  days  niiglit  be  long  in  the  land.  Impoverish  themselves  any  more  fur 
an  ungrateful  hussy,  who  could  sit  and  hear  all  her  wickedness  exposed 
Avitli  the  impudence  of  a  highwayman's  horse,  they  never  would  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  very  lucky  for  me  that  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  no 
use  telling  lies,  and  wlio  would  only  laugh  at  my  romantic  tales,  had 
offered  to  send  me  to  another  school,  which  was  not  in  France.  "  As  if 
Franco  makes  any  difference  to  us  !  "  slie  said. 

"  That  is  to  say/'  added  the  stranger,  "  I  will  do  so  if  you  are  still 
anxious  to  leave  home.    Arc  you  ?  " 

*^  Yes,"  I  answered  boldly.  I  am  afraid  to  stop  here.  I  would  ran 
away  rather  1 " 

There,  you  hear  I  "  said  my  mother,  demonstratively. 
Exactly  what  I  ieared,"  the  stranger  muttered.  "  Well,  we  won*t 
let  you  run  away,  Hai^garet,  if  we  can  help  it ;  that  would  never  do.  You 
shall  have  a  new  home,  a  new  school,  you  know — if  you  please ;  and  then 
we  shall  aee  whether  you  are  really  so  wilful  and  wicked  as  your  mother 
says  you  are." 

But  I  don't  believe  she  is  my  mother  I " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  stranger. 

^  Go  to  bed,  ma*am,*'  cried  Mrs.  Fonter.  I  obeyed,  sulkily  enoagb, 
no  doubt,  and  sorry  that,  in  apite  of  my  resolutions  to  the  contraiy,  I  bad 
again  apoken  my  mind. 

So  tbe  matter  was  concluded,  not  happily — not  to  bear  gpod  fruit  in 
season. 

The  strangor*a  horse  was  lodged  for  the  night  in  a  wood-shed  whidi 
stood  near  the  house  ;  how  he  himself  waa  aooommodated  I  do  not  know. 
But  in  the  morning,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  judge  of  the  time  bj 
"  sun-up,"  I  spied  him  walking  moodily  backward  and  forward  under  tlie 
tiees  at  a  little  distance.  Now  I  wanted  to  speak  witii  him  unobaerved. 

Waking  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  overheard  my  parents  taUdng, 
the  partition  which  divided  my  room  fimm  theirs  being  nothing  but  a 
thin  wooden  veil  papered.  My  mother's  voice  was  indistinct ;  but  my 
ikther's  was  of  that  rough,  low,  grumbling  character  which  can  be  hcai  d 
almost  as  plainly  tbi-ough  an  oaken  dour  as  ut  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
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All  that  he  Paid  was  distinct  enougli  ;  wliile  as  for  my  motlior,  I  liappon 
to  liave  a  gilt  of  what  may  be  called  second  hearing :  others  have  it,  too, 
perhaps.  A  brief  sentence  is  spoken  so  low  tliat  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inarticulate  sounds  reach  mo.  They  are  unintelligible.  I  try, 
but  I  cannot  make  of  them  a  single  word;  when  all  in  a  moment  the  whole 
sentence  is  repeated  in  my  ears  as  if  reverberated  from  some  di»taot  point 
in  the  air. 

Assisted  by  this  faculty  (tested  many  times),  I  made  out  as  much  of 
my  motlier*s  part  in  the  oonyersation  as  my  father's,  because  he  had  not 
so  much  to  say.  In  such  scraps  as  these 

She.    I  can  hardly  get  at  her." 

He.  "  So  uncommon  close." 

She.  Saw  directly  by  her  hair  she  had  been  in  the  irater.  Drownded 
herself,  it  would  have  been  no  loss  as  things  torn  out.  A'most  like  a 
providence,  isn't  it?" 

He.    Humph.    You  don't  like  lier,  you  know.*' 

8h0,    Beggar.   Take  her — a  good  riddance.** 

A.  ^  8ome*at  over,  that*8  one  thing  I  ** 

She.  "  Few  pounds.   No  harm  in  him — a  fool,  I  think !  ** 

He,  "Unconmion  8*picious,  /  think.   Seen  me  with  them  tools  too.** 

She,  "  Spilt  milk.   Besides,  t0s  have  done  nothing.** 

He.  «  About  ibem  beads.*,* 

She,  "  That  do  seem  stnmge.   Gan*t  make  it  out.** 

He.  "Hhvak  he*sgot*em7 

She.  <'If  he  ha8n*t,  1*11  have  *em,  depend  on  it.'* 

He.  "But  if  behave?** 

She,    Better  say  nothing  at  all,  of  eonne.** 

He.  **1  believe  you*xe  right.  Well,  let  us  get  shot  of  it,  Bet«y. 
Sooner  the  better  now.*' 

She,    Few  pounds^  iha^s  some  comfort.  6*night.** 

There  the  eonversalion  ended,  with  nought  that  appeared  of  any  spe- 
cial ngnifieance  to  me,  except  the  reference  to  the  necklace.  This  revived 
the  vivid  suspicions  I  had  conceived  at  the  pool's  brink;  whereas,  I 
myself  had  already  begun  to  think  of  them  as  the  offspring  of  the 
romantic  fancy  my  mother  had  ridiculed.  The  face  that  had  floated  with 
mine  upon  the  water  looked  into  my  mind  again,  and  my  beating  heart 
kept  me  awake  very  long.  Nor  should  I  have  got  to  sleep  at  all,  I  think, 
if  I  had  not  resolved  to  relate  that  evening's  adventures  to  my  stranger, 
and  ask  him  about  the  beads. 

So  when  I  saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  trees,  I  made  haste 
to  dres.«*,  slipped  out  swiftly,  softly,  and  then  went  with  all  the  demureness 
of  a  good  little  girl  toward  the  well,  knoAving  that  he  must  see  me  in 
passing.  But  although  I  held  the  beads  in  my  hands,  my  purpose  faltered 
as  soon  as  it  was  begun.  Somehow,  my  vision  and  my  speculations  were 
not  to  be  ppoken  of — not  only  because  grown  people  would  be  sure  to 
think  them  lUwurd  and    forward,"  but  because  they  seemed  to  have  a 
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oertain  taoredoMB  of  tlieir  own.   To  tell  of  them,  I  fimnd,  wm  tonietliiiig 

like  telling  a  confided  secret.    And  then  I  thought  of  the  peremptory  way 

in  Avbicli  the  stranger  liad  said     Nonsense  1  "  last  night. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  for  consideration.  The  stranger  came 
up,  and  settled  niy  difficulties  in  his  own  way  at  once.  "  What,  so  early, 
Margaret  ?  "  he  said.  "  Good  morning  to  you,"  and  took  the  hand  which 
had  the  beads  in  it.    Out  they  fell  into  his  own:  I  was  so  confuaod, 

"  Our  broken  necklace,  iaa't  it?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes  !"  1  ialtered. 

"  The  blood  on  them  rather  frightened  us  yesterday,  and  they  are  u:rly 
enough  at  the  best.  Well,  we  must  have  a  new  necklace,  I  suppose."' 
Aud  with  that  he  tossed  my  beads  into  the  airi  high  over  the  trcca,  like  a 
boy  at  play. 

I  could  not  repress  a  little  cry  of  displeasure  as  they  disappeared:  at 
which  he,  too,  lo<^ed  serious,  as  if  he  feared  he  had  forgotten  himself. 

"  Why,  they  were  of  no  value  ?  "  he  saidi  (wUfiitoaaly.  You  had  no 
particular  reason  to  set  store  by  them  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  but  " 

«  But  what»ohikl?'* 

"  They  were  so  pretty  ! " 

"  Oh,  if  that's  aUl"  Ho  smiled,  strolled  away  toward  the  woodshed 
to  look  after  his  horse,  aod  there  was  an  end  of  another  little  episoda  My 
treasores,  so  strangely  oome  by,  were  gone  imoorenUy  1  It  is  impomble 
to  say  what  a  painful  sense  of  emptiness  and  ftttl  loss  my  iboliah  yonng 
heart  felt  at  that  moment;  and  yet,  to  be  eaodid,  I  must  oonta  I  was  all 
the  cheerfuller  for  it  immediately  afterwards. 

Bat  once  more  I  was  to  hear  about  ray  dower,  at  any  lala.  Tbia  waa 
soon  after  the  stranger  bad  gone  away  ogain,  promising  to  write  to  mo- 
te me  myself  1 — within  a  week. 

"  Margaret,*'  said  mj  mother,  what  baa  beoome  of  tho  trampery  yon 
made  sneb  a  baby-ftiss  about  the  other  morning  7  ** 

«« What  trumpery  7" 

«  Them  rubbishing  beads  1  *' 

"  I  gave  them  to  the  gentleman  I  *' 

<<Toa  did  I  and  what,**  she  omittnned,  her  eyes  kindling,  « did  As  do 
v;ith  them?'* 

Threw  them  away  !" 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  looking  for  tho  truth  in  my  face,  and  iindiug  it,  **  very 
proper  too." 

After  tliat  MrH.  Forstcr  seemed  more  corafoitable,  and  she  oertaiuly 

was  more  ^jarmonioua. 

The  days  passed  away  now  very  much  as  Ijofore,  except  for  the 
distrust  which  made  us  rdl  eyes,  and  the  exnectancy  which  made  us 
like  a  iamily  of  perpetual  listeners.  Also,  I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  leave 
the  bouse.    Tho  h  tter  came.    It  told  mo  that  tho  \vrit»'r,  whose  name  I 

now  first  knew  to  be  Penail,  had  found  a  aohool  for  me  in  Domtsluraf 
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tbat  if  I  bad  not  changed  my  mind,  and  my  parents  stOl  consented,  I  had 
onlj  to  meet  bim  with  my  mother  at  Madame  Lamont*s  on  the  foUowing 
TncBday,  and  the  arrangement  could  be  completed;  only  if  I  did  not  like 
Madame  Lamont,  or  Madame  Lament's  house,  I  was  to  say  so  at  once. 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  another  for  my  mother,  containing  some 
certifications  of  Madame*s  proficiency  and  high  character. 

"If  I  bad  not  changed  my  mind!"  As  soon  as  tlic  letter  arrived 
I  thought  I  bad.  Misgivings  crept  in  on  mc.  I  had  to  recall  that  face,  to 
reiterate  my  own  fears,  in  order  to  keep  my  courage  np.  lint  love  of 
change,  a  dread  of  home,  and  disgust  at  the  French  seminary  (spite  of  the 
severe  half-kindness  of  its  English  governess),  prevailed  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
soon  saw  from  my  ii^other's  demeanour  that  to  "  change  my  mind  "  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  day  arrived.  Wc  reached  Madame  Lament's  after  the  smoothest 
journey,  and  there,  in  my  presence,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
rei)eatcd.  I  was  the  little  girl  in  wlioni  Mr.  Denzil  had  taken  so  generous 
an  interest.  Mrs.  Forster  was  my  mother,  grateful  fur  tlie  good  fortune 
of  her  child,  whose  education  she  resolved  should  be  fit  for  a  governess  as 
soon  as  she  (I)  was  out  of  long  clothes.  Mrs.  Forster  had  already  spent 
ahnost  all  her  own  poor  savings  on  me  already ;  so  that  the  gentleman's 
kindness  was,  you  might  say,  double.  Only  one  thing  surprised  mc  :  my 
mother  spoke  of  Mr.  Denzil  as  if  she  had  known  liim  for  many  years. 

Madame,  I  remember,  was  very  polite  and  ecstatically  interested. 
Mr.  Denzil  waa  awkward  and  silent.  But,  on  parting,  he  took  mc  a 
little  aside,  put  a  half*fOTercign  into  my  hand,  and  said  impressively, 
^  NoW|  Margaret,  be  a  good  girl.  Work  at  your  book,  don't  give  way  to 
nonsense^  and  don't  talk ! " 

Which  was  exactly  how  my  iather  took  leave  of  me.  Delivering  his 
injunctions  from  his  seat  in  the  cart  in  which  he  had  driven  us  to  the  rail* 
way  station*— "  Maigaret,"  said  he,  whatever  you  do,  be  a  good  gal. 
Stick  to  your  lessons,  but  mind  you  he  a  good  gal.  And  remember  thia^ 
my  lass— a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  bead." 

When  I  was  alone  that  evening^  I  put  Mr.  Dcnzils  half-.soTcreign 
together  with  the  shilling  my  iather  gave  mei  and  thought  I  would  try' 
▼eiy,  rery  hard  to  do  as  tbey  bad  bidden  me.  But  it  really  seemed  as 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  I  bad  been  born  for  nothing  but  to 
bold  my  tongue! 
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In  the  heart  of  London  stands  a  Tasfc^  heavy,  nnfinished,  Gothic  edifice, 
Trith  stone  battrasses  and  mulliooed  windows,  which  has  cost  the  conntry 
several  thousands  of  pounds.  Its  official  establishment  of  keepers,  derio, 
and  menengcrs,  draws  from  the  public  pame  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  Yet,  save  to  a  ftrw  stragglers  in  the  thickets  of 
mcdisval  literature,  and  the  working  clerks  of  the  great  London  law 
firms,  it  is  almost  unknown.  Many  persons  who  have  glanced  at  this 
grim-Iookin£r  structure  which  fro\\'ns  upon  Fetter  Lane,  may  be  unaware 
that  it  is  the  place  of  deposit  for  "  The  Ivccords  of  the  Realm,"  the 
general  r('i>ository  of  our  title-deeds,  historical,  legal,  political,  religious. 
It  is  scarcely  known  that  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling,  any  day  in 
the  week,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  a  person  may  enter  this 
oflice,  call  for  the  production  of  any  single  record  from  the  eleventh 
century  downwanls,  and  transcribe  its  contents  (in  pencil),  or  obtain 
an  oflicial  ccj^y  (in  ink)  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  The  inquisi- 
tive Britons,  liowever,  wlio  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  are  few  in 
number  :  even  professed  historians  arc  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  contemporary  memoranda  of  the  past  which  are  here 
collected.  It  is  a  national  reproach  that  the  earliest  history  of  England, 
founded  upon  ;ui  accurate  examination  of  its  muniments,  should  have 
been  the  work  of  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Lap|)€nberg.  The  explanation 
of  the  indifference  so  long  felt  by  our  literary  men  to  the  exploration  of 
these  treasures  is  no  doubt  the  diiliculty  which  they  have  to  encounter 
at  the  outset  of  their  imdertaking.  To  pUu^e  himself  en  rapport  ynxh 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  the  student  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  some 
one  learned  in  antiquarian  lore;  the  cerements  of  Norman -French  and 
barbarous  Latin  must  be  patiently  unrolled,  and  manifold  forms  of  quaint, 
composite,  and  corrupt  manuscript  laboriously  deciphered.  Whoever  is 
willing  to  undergo  this  drudgery,  will  reap  his  reward  in  acquiring  such 
an  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  €»ld  world  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Few  profesiional  litteraieurs  have  time  or  patience  for  such  labofor; 
and  most  are  content  to  remodel  the  materials  whidi  they  have  pnxdiased 
at  secondhand.  Thus  quarries  of  valuable  historic  bniiding  stooe,  minea 
of  precious  literary  ore,  lie  yet  nnwoiked  within  this  Urraineoffmlaf 

We  propose  in  the  fdtowing  pages  to  illustrate  the  importance  and 
interest  of  our  national  records  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  most  renenible 
among  them  aU— iTomsMl^y  Booh—ot  the  character  and  contents  of  whicb 
we  believe  nine-tenths  of  educated  Englidunen  arc  either  wholly  ignccant| 
or  veiy  imperfectly  informed. 
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The  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Norman  was  commenced 
rather  than  achieved  by  tl\c  battle  of  Hiustings;  as  the  repeated  outbreaks 
of  the  sturdy  Saxons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  occupied  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  reign,  necessitated  constant  vigilance  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  an  overawing  force.  In  1085,  the  threat  of  a  Danish  invasion, 
invited  by  the  Saxon  rebels,  summoned  him  in  haste  from  Normandy. 
No  adequate  system  of  defences  existing  in  England  at  this  time,  William's 
Bimple  plan  of  operations  in  the  present  emergency  was  to  quarter  his 
cavalry  and  infantry  (Norman  and  Breton)  on  the  refractory  people,  and 
to  devastate  the  seaboard,  so  as  to  deprive  the  invaders  of  sustenance. 
As  it  happened,  tlie  alarm  was  needless :  bribery  from  without,  and 
mutiny  from  within,  annihilated  the  Danish  fleet  before  it  left  port.  The 
Saxons  essayed  no  further  rebellion  of  importance,  and  William  was  then 
for  the  first  time  in  reality  a  conqueror. 

He  waa  now  in  a  position  to  take  stock  "  of  his  acquired  posses- 
sion; his  recent  experience  having  only  given  him  sufficient  insight  into 
its  condition  to  show  the  need  of  more.  The  working  of  the  ieudal 
system  that  he  had  established  was  clearly  defective;  bat  which  were  its 
weak  points?  The  defensive  organization  of  the  country  was  no  less 
imperfect ;  but  where  coold  reforms  be  best  appli«id  7  How  far  had  the 
distribution  of  the  Norman  element  amid  the  Saxon  population,  which 
had  been  attempted  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  been  actually 
effected  ?  Last,  but  not  least,  what  capacities  existed  in  the  coantiy  for 
increasing  the  annual  revenue  7  No  satisfaetoiy  aasweni  to  these  queries 
could  be  fimiished  in  the  eleventh  oentiny  by  any  such  machinery  as  we 
now  possess.  The  band  of  enumemtors^**  whidi  on  the  Sik  of  April, 
1861,  simultaneously  obtained  the  letams  to  the  census  from  all  the 
households  in  England,  was  probably  ten  times  larger  than  the  entire 
section  of  the  popalatioD  qualified  for  a  nmilar  task  in  1085.  Education 
of  fhe  moat  rudimentary  dharaoter  was  then  oonfined  to  the  dergy  and  a 
fow  ftvoured  liqnnw  <^  nnk,  and  postal  communication  did  not  exist 
even  in  embryo.  No  available  method  for  obtainiiig  the  desured  result 
can  be  suggested  as  superior  to  that  actually  employed  by  William. 
A  limited  number  of  itinerant  oommissionerB  was  appointed  by  the  king 
under  the  title  of  Justiciaries.  Only  &e  names  of  the  four  to  whom 
the  Midland  countiea  were  committed  are  now  extant  :—Remigius, 
Bishop  of  Llnoohi ;  Walter  Giffiud,  Earl  of  Buckingham ;  Henry  de 
Ferrers ;  and  Adam,  brother  of  Eudo,  the  king*s  steward. 

As  Normans,  and  nominees  of  the  Crown,  the  reports  of  these 
ofificers  on  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  might  be  safely  accepted 
as  trustworthy.  Their  faculties  and  opportunities  of  observation,  how- 
ever, being  inadequate  to  the  task  of  estimating  local  peculiarities, 
William  availed  himself  of  the  existing  organization  of  government  to 
supply  the  defect.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  summon 
before  them  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  the  lord  of  each  manor,  the 
presbyter  of  each  church,  the  reere  of  each  hundred,  the  bailiff  and  six 
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villana  of  every  village,  and  examine  them  upon  oath.  The  intermixture 
of  Norman  Bettlers  with  the  Saxon  ]wpulatiou  was  probahly  sufficiently 
uniform  throuf^hout  the  country  to  justify  reliance  upon  the  average  wv- 
dicts  of  the  juries  thus  chosen.  The  queries  put  to  them  were  briclly  tlicse : 
the  name  of  each  place;  the  names  of  its  owners  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (the  last  legitimate  Saxon  king),  and  at  the  present  time; 
the  number  of  hides  in  tlie  manor;  the  (juantity  of  demesne  land;  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  tenants;  the  extent  of  their  holdings;  the 
nature  and  cuhivation  of  tlie  soil;  tlie  number  of  mills,  fishponds,  &c. ; 
the  gross  values  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  at  tlie  date  of 
the  Conquest,  and  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  opinion  oi*  tbe  juiy 
whether  the  value  laat  named  were  capable  of  increase. 

The  work  thus  marked  out  was  undertaken  with  such  despatch  that 
its  completion  was  effeoted  in  about  a  year.  Certain  importanl  mniswon^ 
from  the  surraj  are,  howetarf  obserrablc,  only  some  of  which  are  capable 
of  explanation.  In  a  ftw  cwe5>,  lands  which  the  king  had  rendered  tax- 
free  kre,  therefore,  nnanrvajed;  bui  no  infariable  rule  is  obseFred  in  tbia 
reepeeis  in  other  cases,  no  return  of  quantity  was  made  far  of  an 
aoeufate  estimate  eaisting.  Some  diitriel^  London,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  omitted  on  aeooimt  of  infonaation  mpaoling  tham  abeady  aiirting^ 
or  of  their  being  under  immeiltata  obeennrtioB.  Durham  may  bare  been 
esdndad  beeanae  of  the  spaoial  privikigea  of  JnaedifltioB  a^jeyed  hf  ili 
biihep  pabliaai  bnltiia  omianon  of  Nottimmbeilaad  and  tbe  graalar  part 
of  Onmbarland  and  Wetaerdand,  aeenu  inadaqnalaly  aoeonnled  far  bj  Uie 
waaledooBditioB  in  whiflb  William^  reoant  inroad  had  lift  then  I  fitobably 
he  bad  seen  enough  of  them  to  need  no  fbrUier  infetnation. 

The  Juitiaiariea  having  eonehided  tiieir  repett^  fsrwarM  them  to 
Winebeeter,  where  they  were  arranged  into  the  ftnn  in  whieh  they  are 
now  preeenred.  The  teehnieal  title  of  the  Tolwna  thna  oompiled,  appeaea 
from  oonteniporaiy  reoorda  to  have  been  the  Deam'^pUam  aU  Snylu/ul, 
bnt  its  popuUv  name  waa  then,  as  now,  tho  Donmitijf  Book*  Of  the 
Tarioua  enplanaliona  of  this  tenn  which  die  ingenuity  of  etymologiaka 
haa  framed,  we  incline  to  think  that  of  Gowel  the  beet*  It  ia  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  most  usual  and  important  function  of  the  survey 
was  its  authoritative  arbitration  in  questions  of  disputed  tenure  and 
rating.  The  words doom  "  and  "  day  "  are  both  Saxon  equivalents  of 
"judicium,"  and  their  union  in  the  composition  of  its  title  thuh  empka- 
sizes  Domesday  Book  as  the  great  judicial  record  of  the  age. 

Two  volumes — the  one  a  folio,  the  other  a  quarto,  massively  bound, 
studded,  clasped,  and  cased  in  leathern  covers — form  the  outward  intc- 
giunents  of  the  survey.*  The  first  volume,  the  folio,  is  devoted  to  all 
the  counties  save  those  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  iS'orfolk,  and  contains  382 
leaves  of  vellum,  closely  written  on  both  sides  in  double  columns ;  the 


♦  A  facsimile  of  these  volnmcs,  taken  by  the  new  pro<?cs8  of  pbolOifaieognpby, 
hoA  boea  recently  pablishod  by  oider  of  tho  J^ter  of  the  lioUs* 
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•eoond  ▼ohune  indodei  tbe  remiuning  oomiliesi  and  contaioe  450  leaves, 
written  in  single  oolnmn. 

Sir  Hemy  DUis,  in  lug  able  Introduetian  to  Dmesdojf^to  which  we 
luivtt  been  under  great  oU^ationa  in  wxiting  thia  Bketch— thus  epitomizes 
the  fonn  of  reftnrn  generally  followed The  method  was  first  to  entitle 
the  estate  to  ita  owner,  always  beginning  with  Terra  Regis.  The  hun- 
dred was  next  specified ;  then  the  tenant,  with  the  place  ;  and  utterwaid 
the  description  of  the  property."  At  the  commenco-ment  of  each  county, 
the  capital  borough  is  usually  returned  first.  Then  arc  recorded  the 
naoies  of  the  landholders,  after  which  follow  the  detailed  descriptions 
of  their  several  estates.  As  a  speciuieu  of  the  ordinary  form  of  entry, 
we  subjoin  the  following,  taken  from  the  return  for  "  Rerfordscire — • 

"  Terra  Abbatis  de  Ely.  In  Bradewatre  hund.  Abbas  de  Ely  ten 
Iletfelle.  ^  xl.  hid  so  defd.  T'ra  S  xxx.  car.  In  dnio  xx.  hida3  ^  ibi 
sunt  ii.  car  ^  iii.  adhuo  poss  fieri.  Ibi  pbr  cu  xviii.  villis  ~}  xviii.  burd 
hut  XX.  car  adhuc  v.  car  ])08s  fieri.  Ibi  xii.  cot  ~]  vi.  scrvi  3 
iiii.  mot  do  xlvii.  sot  iiii"'  den.  P^tu  x.  car.  Pustura  ad  pec. 
Silva  ii°  mit  por5  ■]  do  psuetud  silvan  ^  pa&tio  x.  sot.  In  totis  valeiit 
vat  -]  valuit  xxv.  lit).  T«i^£.  Ub.  Hoo  S  jacuit  3  jacot  in 
dnio  CBCctaj  do  Ely." 

This,  being  literally  interpreted,  reads  thus : — 

"The  Land  of  the  Abbot  of  Ely.  In  Bradewatre  [Broadwater] 
Hundred.  The  Abbot  of  Ely  holds  lletfeUe  [Hatfield].  It  is  taxed  for 
40  hides.  The  land  [arable]  is  30  carucates.  In  demesne  20  hides, 
and  there  are  2  ploughs,  and  J3  more  can  be  made  [employed].  There  is 
a  priest  with  18  villaoS)  and  18  bordars,  who  have  20  ploughs,  and 
5  ploughs  more  can.  be  made.  There  arc  12  cottars,  and  6  serft«,  and 
4  mills  worth  47a.  ^d.  Meadow,  10  carucates.  Pasture  for  cattle.  Wood 
Int  2,000  pigs,  and  of  the  customs  of  wood  and  pasture  IO5,  In  all  its 
profits  it  is  and  was  worth  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  30/.  Xiiia 
Ifanor  did  and  doth  li^  amoDg  the  demeenea  of  the  ohuroh  of  Kly." 

It  ia  diffioiilt  to  oooaeiTa  11.  return  more  ooncise,  and  at  the  lame 
time  more  compnihensive,  than  the  foregoing.  .The  terse  style  and 
aUmriated  form  am  atrikingly  illustrative  of  the  pnietical  bent  of  the 
Korvun  writens  aa  alao  of  the  period  when  leaining  waa  the  monopoly 
of  It  o«ile^  ayatematioafly  and  jealously  aioUiaiTe. 

Befera  oonaideriaf  In  detail  the  oonditipn  of  Sni^aBd  in  the  eUreath 
aentwy,  aa  diioloaad  in  ilua  minnta  xeooid,  it  nu^  ba  well  to  preeent  the 
laadiv  inth  •  brief  piotva  of  ita  gemral  aapeot  Wo  look  on  a  aoana 
aa  Uttia  reaamUing  tha  **Bi«rrie  Bngland"  of  the  aizteenth  oentozyi 
or  tbe  \mf  England  of  tba  nineteenth,  aa  it  ia  poMiUe  to  imagine^ 
Fenaete  and  perin  of  many  tboaeand  aerea  in  extant,  obiefly  eompoaed  of 
oak  and  beaeh  troaf^  in  wboea  bianohea  the  bawk  wai  enoonraged  to  build, 
and  iq[K>n  wboea  dropped  aooina  and  meat  innnmermble  befda  of  ewina 
were  dail|y  dri?an  to  feed,  ooTored  vaat  diatrieta,  occupied  three  oentnriea 
later  by  thriving  towns,  and  now  by  denaely  orowdad  eitiea.  The 
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Eastern  oonntiet  fiom  linooln  to  Bamex,  conatted,  to  ft  ooaadenfale 
extent,  of  dreary  swamps,  oTerflowed  during  sereral  months  of  Uie  jear; 
ondrained,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  a  monastic  house; 
and  generally  profitless,  save  ibr  their  rank  pasture,  eels,  and  wild  fbmL 
Animals  now  extinot,  or  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  were  then 
comm0n--Hmch  aa  the  wotf,  the  marten,  and  the  poieeat.  Where  tides 
of  human  labour  now  surge  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  were  tranquil 
green  fields  and  woodlands.  The  city  of  Westminster  was  then  the 
Isle  of  Thorncy,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Thames;  its  abbey  and 
churcli  standing  nearly  alone,  ■with  a  wood  in  the  rear  which  afforded 
shelter  and  food  for  "  a  ihousxuid  swine."  No  public  or  private 
buildings  of  considerable  size  adorned  the  streets  of  the  largest  towns, 
or  any  rural  district ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  royal  and  baronial 
castles,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  monastic  houses,  cathedrals, 
and  churches.  A  few  simple  architectural  features,  impossible  to 
be  mistaken,  were  ap]>arent  tliroughout  these  edifices:  the  mount  and 
keep  of  a  ruined  castle,  the  round-headed  arch  and  chevron  ornament  of 
a  catliedral  or  church  j^orch,  are  memoranda  of  the  period  still  spared  to 
us.  The  seat.s  of  our  country  gentlemen  were  then  four-roomed  houses, 
■with  external  staircases,  and  usually  destitute  of  chimneys  or  glazed  win- 
dows; the  cottngea  of  the  labourers  were  mud  hovels. 

The  difficulty  of  recognizing  our  native  eoil  in  the  England  of  Domes- 
day is  increased  when  we  turn  to  its  inhabitants.  We  find  them  separable 
into  three  (if  not  more)  races,  akin  in  blood,  but  diverse  in  character. 
This  diversity  was  most  strongly  marked  in  the  dominant  race.    Ifj  in 
spite  of  his  endeavours  to  disguise  himself  by  a  free  use  of  the  razor, 
the  Norman's  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  still  betrayed  his  brotherhood 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Dane,  his  aotiye  tempersment,  love  of 
dainty  apparel,  elegant  banquets  and  romantic  minstrelsy,  at  least  offered 
a  complete  contrast  to  their  indolent,  sensual,  and  barbaric  grossness.  In 
the  quality  of  brute  conrsge,  indeed,  the  Norman  might  be  no  match  for 
his  opponents ;  but,  untempered  by  discipline  and  uninspired  by  enter- 
prise^ they  could  only  dpggedly  resisti  and  when  that  was  in  Tain,  dog- 
gedly submit.  The  contemptaons  onconcerQ  with  which  the  Gonqoemr 
possessed  himself  of  the  fiuiest  manors  in  the  zealm,  and  monopcdissd 
the  best  offices  in  Ghnieh  and  State  ibr  his  followers,  is  oonsonanl  wid& 
this  diTeraty.  There  were  no  elemente  in  the  Saxon  thane  eapaUe  of 
being  developed  into  the  Norman  bam ;  he  oonld  only  be  removed  or 
degraded.  The  Conqneror^s  snpevior  wisdom  is  at  the  same  time  apparent 
in  the  reqwct  which  he  showed  for  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  Saxon 
polity  and  legislation ;  which,  espeeially  when  hallowed  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Confessor's  aothority,  was  amaifg^imated  with  the  Nonnan  oyatem. 
Noyiolentdisn^onof  popuhirhabito  was  attempted;  for  though  Nonnan- 
F^ch  was  the  language  of  the  Court,  Saxon  waa  employed  by  die 
Conqueror  himself  in  many  of  his  charters,  and  Latiniied  Saxon  words 
expressing  local  technicalities  per^^etually  occur  in  Domefday  Book, 
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Not  1688  antagooialio  mnal  hare  been  the  ordinaty  avooatkms  of  tlie 
dominant  and  the  conqnezed  nuses.  Eiren  in  times  of  peaoe  the  Norman 
baron,  as  a  ruler  with  a  precarious  tenure  of  power,  had  need  to  go  armed, 
in  readioeas  at  any  moment  for  the  field;  the  routine  of  military  exer- 
eises  with  his  squires  and  men-at-arms  was  doubtless,  therefore,  his 
regular  business  ;  as  the  occasional  supervision  of  the  Saxon  villans  m  Iio 
tilled  his  demesne-lands,  or  the  adjudication  of  disputes  at  his  manorial 
court,  occupied  his  leisure.  The  8axon  thane,  when  suffered  to  dwell 
unmolested  on  his  diminished  patrimony,  lelt  himself  an  alien  in  his  own 
land;  though  subject  to  the  same  feudal  requirements  as  the  Norman.s, 
he  woidd  take  no  interest  in  tlie  task  of  preparation  for  a  campaign  which 
might  be  fratricidal,  and  could  scarcely  prove  beneliciul  to  himself ;  agri- 
cultural pursuits  were,  therefore,  his  sole  resource.  The  Norman  free- 
holder, when  not  the  mini.'^tcr  of  a  baron,  aped  his  dip-nity  on  a  smaller 
scale;  while  the  Saxon  householder,  if  not  content  to  till  the  soil  as  the 
vassal  of  a  foreign  lord,  must  needs  turn  his  energies  to  trade :  as  the 
burgess  of  a  town,  he  had  some  hopes  of  passing  a  quiet  existence,  safe 
from  the  persecution  of  his  nilers,  if  not  from  their  contempt  and  greed. 
The  Normans  were  not  '*  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ; "  but,  though  despising 
the  indignity,  well  appreciated  the  profit  of  the  counter  and  till.  Most  of 
the  Saxon  customs  enjoyed  by  the  existing  cities  and  boroughs  were  con- 
firmed by  William,  on  the  payment  of  a  round  composition. 

The  paucity  and  simplicity  of  the  trades  then  followed  are  not  a 
anffioiently  acoorate  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  dvilisation  had 
advanced.  The  women  of  each  household  were  its  ordinary  manufac* 
turers,  and  in  most  oases  superseded  the  necessi^  of  employing  the  baker, 
the  brewer,  the  weaver,  or  the  tailor,  for  the  supply  of  daily  wants.  The 
smith,  the  tanner,  and  the  carpenter  were  no  doubt  to  be  foimd  in  every 
town,  and  the  larger  and  wealthier  populations  of  I^ondon,  York,  and  Win* 
cheater  probal^  developed  a  fhller  list  of  demands  which  met  with  an 
adeqnate  supply.  The  independent  '*  manqfactnnng  interest'*  of  Eng* 
land,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  horn  Domuday^  was  repre- 
aented  by  the  dothworkerB  and  the  potters;  two  incidental  notioea  of 
whom  oconr.  Certain  mdividnala  are  also  mentioned  as  dnlled  in  special 
branches  of  artistio  indnstiy,  such  as  goldsmiths  and  embnnderers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monastic  houses  contained  a  large  nwnber  of  irocked 
and  tonsored  artisans,  who,  as  amatenra,  passed  nnxeoorded,  bat  whose 
labours  met  with  extensiTe  patronage  from  the  nobility. 

If  to  this  Bommary  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  country  we  add 
that  ita  political  condition  presented  the  aspect  of  a  despotism,  whereiQ 
the  sovereign  was  bat  the  general  of  an  army,  on  the  obedience  (tf  whoae 
officers  he  had  only  the  hold  of  personal  influence;  and  that  its  religioua 
condition  consistod  in  the  peribrmance  of  an  ehd>orate  system  of  cere- 
menial  rituals,  whereby  a  dominant  cleigy  controlled  an  illiterate  laity 
—we  shall  exhaust  the  broader  features  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
England  of  1085  and  the  England  of  1863.    The  details,  however,  of  the 
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natianal  stetni  afovltd  in  the  trmntoript  of  Dmudag  deMwe  a  close 
inspeetioiiy  as  thi^  demooatrate  the  real  nature  <»f  the  bhaoge  effected  by 
the  Norman  coaqnest.  Ihe  rough  impression  that  we  have  ahrcady 
obtained  has  shown  ns  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  a  minuter  obsenra* 
tion  will  show  the  ftotitioua  amalgamation  whteh  it  was  tho  Conq[neior*s 
great  work  to  aeeomplish  by  the  agency  of  ftndallan* 

The  conditions  of  social  rank  enumerated  in  the  anrvey  are  very 
nnmerouM :  a  diBtinct  gradation  is  observable  at  the  commoicenient  of 
the  scale,  but  it  cannot  be  detected  throughout.  The  digniuiries  of  the 
Churcl),  ]ii.shopH  and  ubbot.s,  occii])y  llie  tirat  place,  in  virtue  ol'  their 
office;  the  Nornum  barons  rank  next,  a.s  tlie  immediate  iieeholderi  or 
tcnants-in-chief  ol" tlie  king;  and  the  thanes,  or  Saxon  barons,  follow.  Of 
these  laiit  tljcre  were,  probably,  three  orders  in  Saxon  times,  and  two 
under  the  Norman  regime,  viz.  barons  and  vavasorrf.  Sir  Walter  Scott'd 
Cedric,  in  Jvmihoe,  ia  a  tyj^e  of  the  baronial  ihaue.  The  vavasors  seem 
seldom  to  have  been  recognized  under  that  -denomination  :  tht'y  were 
freeholders  inferior  to  the  barons ;  probably  not  tenants  of  the  king  in 
chief,  but  of  a  mesne  lord,  and  tliey  subsequently  merged  into  the  general 
body  of  freehckh  rs.  'i  hus,  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  refers  to 
the  title  as  synonymous  with  '*  franklin,"  or  country  gentleman  : — "  Was 
no  wlier  swiche  a  worthy  vavasotir."  Next  ranked  the  aloarii,  or  tenants 
of  allodial  land,  i.  e.  of  a  iree  hereditary  estate,  which,  though  subject  to 
certain  feudal  charges,  tlic  owner  had  powor  to  dispose  of  by  gill  or  sale. 
These  estates,  both  from  the  names  of  the  tenants  and  from  their  looaUty^ 
aeem  to  havo  been  held  cxcIuaiTaljr  by  Saxons.  As  '^aliodiom^'  was 
generally  deacendible  to  all  the  sona  of  a  deceased  tenanti  it  is  probable 
that  the  gavelkind  lands  of  Kent  are  remnants  of  this  speoiea  oiftvputtf. 

The  ranks  of  militea  "  and  iiberi  homines  "  are  yagaely  reo^g* 
Disable,  inasmuch  as  both  terms  are  used  in  Domesday  to  signify  divena 
classes  of  persona:  the  one,  in  the  woida  of  Sir  H.  £111%  **  aoinatimea 
implying  a  soldier  or  mere  military  servant,  and  sometimes  a  pamn  o€ 
higher  distinction ; "  the  other  signifying  nol  moHHij  lha  .fieemen  or 
&esliolders  of  a  manor,  bat  oocasionaHy  inalnding  all  paisooa  boldinf  ia 
military  temne."  Speaking  geaarally,  milea"  in  the  aorrej  standi  ibr 
a  knight,  whelher  of  the  king  or  of  a  memo  Jord;  "  liber  homo,"  in  like 
manner,  signifies  freekoldBr,  whether  of  the  king  in  dnef  or  of  a  mesne 
lord.  The  oonfeezt  of  the  passage  ia  any  giran  inataaea  mnit  daoide  the 
precise  meaning.  The  socmen,  who  eama  nest  in  oxder,  were  iaftelor 
landhddtra  within  the  "soe"  or  liberty  of  a  superior  krd:  though  not 
absdntely  ftasmen,  their  aerrieea  to  the  lord  were  oartain,  and  they  oonid 
not  be  ousted  from  then:  tenements  at  hie  pleaanra.  The  word  "  aoo**  ia 
Btall  preaenred  in  aocage,  the  tenure  upon  whloh  all  lands  in  England  aiw 
now  hoUen.  The  radmen,  or  radeheniatrea,  whoaa  namea  oooaaionaUy 
ooonr,  were  probably  socmen  who  were  bonnd  to  serve  the  lord  on  horae* 
baek,  if  required. 

We  now  come  to  the  manifold  and  perplexed  diversitiea  of  servile 
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tenure,  or  villenago.  Tlie  villan  (whopc  name  is  cU'rivablo  citlu'r  from  viii's, 
the  character  of  his  condition,  or  i-illa,  the  })lace  of  liis  abode)  ^v:ls  either 
**  refjardnnt,''  that  is,  amiexeJ  to  the  land,  or  in  gross,"  that  h,  attaclied 
to  the  person  of  the  lord.  In  the  one  case,  he  could  be  sold  only  as  a 
chattel  of  the  manor  ;  in  the  other,  he  could  be  transferred  from  one  lord 
to  another.  But  within  these  two  leading  divisions  there  were  numerous 
varieties.  The  "  coliberti,^  or  "  bures,"  seem  to  have  been  a  privileged 
body  of  villans,  approximating  to  freemen  in  the  nature  of  their  senrioMy 
but  differing  from  them  in  respect  that  suob  eerrioes  were  the  arbitreiy 
stipulations  of  the  lord.  The  "  bordariV^  were  oottagen  (from  the  Saxon 
bord^  a  cottage),  who  in  return  for  a  permianve  enjoyment  of  their  tene- 
ments, rendered  vaiiotis  menial  services  to  the  lord.  The  "coscets," 
cottarii"  and  "  cotmatmif"  were  all  likewise  cottagers,  who  paid  rent 
and  did  service  for  their  tenements,  but  "the  shade  of  difTerenoe  *'  between 
them,  aeooirding  to  Sir  H.  Ellis^  ^*ia  undisooTerable."  Iwow  as  each  of 
theae  gmdei  may  appear,  thmre  waa  one  yet  lower;  the  class  of  "  MmV 
or  abaohite  bondmen  t  the  women  of  tUa  grade  are  i^ed,  in  the  fmrrey, 
^trntSOm."  Herein  were  probably  Inolnded  wbst  we  ahonld  call  ftrm- 
labonren,  iheiilMtda,  pkmgbmen,  dalry^maidi,  and  the  like.  The  die- 
tinetion  between  the  viUan  and  liie  serf  aaema  to  have  been  one  of  degree 
only :  the  tenvra  of  both  waa  asrrile ;  bnt  whereaa  the  fimner,  whether 
rtgoHhmit  or  in  groaiy  wia  ahraya  eonneoted  wllli  the  poeMnrfon  of  a 
tenement  which  lie  oonld  call  a  home^  the  latter  had  no  each  privilege, 
imd  wiB  wholly  dependent  for  Ida  abode  and  inbaifltcnoe  upon  the  lord*B 
pieaame.  A  afanikr  dktinetion  preyalled  tuder  ihe  8a»m  govenmieat. 

The  ftmdal  system  recognized  three  descriptions  of  tenure,  each  ohar 
raeleriied  by  peculiar  aerfioei.  The  moat  Independent  was  that  of  free- 
alms^  under  whidi  most  of  the  religiooa  honaea  held  theur  landa.  Thia 
tenure  exempted  them  fhmi  all  mTieea  but  prayer  for  the  aoola  of  the 
fbunder  and  his  family,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  secular  burdens 
of  the  State.  Tenure  by  knight-seryice  was  the  fundamental  element  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  at  the  time  of  Domesday  was  the  most  prevalent. 
Whether  existing  as  a  bond  between  the  king  and  his  tenants- in- chief,  or 
between  them  and  their  vassals,  it  consisted  in  the  proffer  of  military  aid 
for  a  definite  period,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  holding,  dui-ing 
time  of  war;  and  its  honourable  quality  waa  held  to  arise  both  from  the 
character  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  service  recorded.  Homage  to  the 
superior  lord,  which  comprehended  an  oath  of  perpetual  fealty,  and  periodic 
attendance  or  "  8uit  "  at  his  court,  were  the  formal  recognitions  of  this 
tenure  demanded  of  the  tenant.  Aids  of  money,  on  the  special  occiiaion.s 
of  the  lord's  being  taken  prisoner,  of  his  eldest  son's  attaining  the  rank  of 
knighthood,  and  his  eldest  daughter's  marriage  ;  the  wardship  and  matri- 
monial disposal  of  the  heir  when  a  minor  ;  a  relief"  or  fine  payable  by 
the  heir  of  full  age  at  his  father's  death;  primer  aeiVm,"  or  the  first  year's 
profit  of  the  lands  (in  the  case  of  a  tenant-in-diief),  and  a  fine  for 
licence  to  alienate  the  estate,  were  the  Bubstantial  recognitions  of  thia 
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tenure.  The  tenures  which  the  feudists  term  "  grand  and  petit  seijeanty" 
were  of  the  same  honourable  nature  as  knight-service,  differing,  how- 
ever, in  tlie  special  characteristic  that  their  services  were  rendered  to 
tlie  king's  person :  such  as  carrying  his  spear,  holding  his  stirrup, 
presenting  him  with  a  sword  every  year,  t*v:c.  Tenure  by  socage  is  the 
generic  title  opposed  by  the  feudists  to  tenure  by  knight-service,  as  marked 
by  all  those  services,  whether  free  or  base,  which  were  definite  and  not 
precarious :  the  payment  of  rent  in  money,  or  in  kind,  is  the  most 
ordinary  instance.  The  tenant  in  free  socage  was  subject  to  somewhat 
fewer  feudal  burdens  than  were  imposed  on  the  military  tenant ;  but  this 
advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  the  perpetuity  of  his  service,  which 
remained  unaffected  by  the  fluctuations  of  peace  and  war.  Tenancy  in 
vilhm-socafje  comprehended  the  numerous  classes  already  described  as 
differing  from  each  other  only  in  degrees  of  servitude. 

The  artificial  composition  of  the  political  structure  thus  outlined  is 
worth  attention.  None  of  the  constitutions  which  the  Abb6  Sieyes 
kept  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  bureau  could  have  been  more  curiously 
elaborate  than  this  English  feudalism  :  if  its  nachizieiy  be  contemplated 
at  one  Tiew,  it  seems  incredible  that  it  can  ever  have  worked.  Class 
does  not  appear  linked  to  class  by  any  of  the  social  laws  now  known; 
and  might  is  here  the  highest  right,  restrained  only  so  ftr  as  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  Justice,  though  in  theory  the  substantial 
basis  of  legislation,  is  in  practice  the  flimsy  superstructure ;  the  king  being 
the  paramount  lord  of  the  soil,  the  sole  lawgiTer,  the  arbiter  of  war  and 
peace,  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  of  liberty  and  slavery.  His  great 
barons,  though  originally  hia  fellow%  are  ihemttcaUy  his  aerfaata,  and 
bound  to  many  aubatantial  prooft  of  allegiance:  they  caanofe  eell  didr 
lands,  or  many,  or  leaye  the  country,  without  peying  laigely  far  his 
licence;  and  personal  and  pecuniaiy  t&ia  on  Tariona  pieteita  are  con- 
tinually demanded  of  them.  The  daas  below  the  baronial  ia  dq»endcul 
on  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  addition  ia  subject  to  certain  ezactioiui 
of  the  Crown.  These  restraints  increase,  and  their  allevialiona  fur  the 
most  part  diminish  in  regular  proportion  aa  we  descend  the  acale.  The 
membeia  of  the  lowest  rank  are  all  but  devoid  of  individual  rights;  being 
only  distinguishable  from  the  cattle  they  tend  in  that  their  Etcb  and 
limbs  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  brutaliaing  influence  that  a 
condition  of  servitude,  systematic  and  hereditaiy,  must  esert  upon  the 
human  oiganintion,  it  is  still  marveUoua  that  the  forefiithen  cI  modem 
Englishmen  ahould  have  endured  for  a  year,  much  more  for  centuries, 
a  despotism  so  absolute.  It  would  be  inexplicable,  were  there  not 
reason  to  think  both  that  the  system  was  considerably  modified  in 
practice,  and  that,  even  when  modified,  it,  did  not  pass  current  with- 
out continual  opposition  Irom  the  sullcring  classes.  In  illustration  of 
Buch  modification  may  be  noticed  the  instances  of  legal  emancipation 
frcnn  serfdom  referred  to  iu  the  survey  and  elsewhere.    The  growth  of 
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the  burgher  class,  consequent  on  the  general  progress  of  civilization, 
tended  further  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  I'eudalism,  by  diverting 
industry  into  new  channels.  As  regards  the  rcvohitionary  element  in 
English  history,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  annals  deserve  a  conij»leter 
elucidation  than  they  have  yet  received;  and  the  result  of  further  inquiries 
vould,  we  think,  establish  the  constitutional  character  of  many  popular 
riaings  that  have  hitherto  been  classed  among  anarchical  outbreaks. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  the  country  have  not  materially  altered 
since  tlie  era  of  Domesdai/ :  the  shires  now  bear  the  Fame  names,  and 
are  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  then;  ridings,  wapentakes,  hundreds, 
and  rapes,  are  still  recognized,  thoujih  their  original  signilicance  is  for- 
gotten. The  riding  is  properly  treding,  or  tritbing,  the  third  part  of  a 
county.  The  wapentake  has  its  name  from  weapon-toucliincr,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  voting  at  the  Saxon  public  asseml)lie3.  The  hundred  is  variously 
explained  to  mean  the  extent  of  a  hundred  hides  ol  land,  a  hundred 
villages,  or  a  hundred  persons.  I^pc  signiBca  a  district,  probably  of 
military  jariadictioD.  The  Last,  a  term  confined  in  the  survey  to  Kent, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Lath-Court  regularly  held  for  the  goTemment  o£ 
Bonmqr  Marsh. 

Of  tho  cities  and  boroughs  retained  ia  Domudajft  about  forty  are 
surveyed  with  great  minuteness :  these  are  the  caseSf  already  men- 
tioned, where  peculiar  privileges  existed  which  had  been  confirmed  to  the 
cttiaens  by  William.  Some  of  the  customs  arc  curious,  but  want  of 
■pace  forbids  cor  specifying  them.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  boroughs  were 
market  towns ;  though  the  franchise  of  a  market  was  often  appurtenant  to 
a  mial  manor  by  special  charter.  Few  towns  appear  to  have  been  walled 
at  this  period,  and  still  fewer  moated.  The  ravages  of  war  had  been 
sererely  &It;  York,  Derby,  Winchester,  and  other  places,  being  reduced 
to  little  more  than  half  Uieir  ftnner  size.  As  many  as  fifty  castles  are 
enumerated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  about  half  the  number 
having  been  recently  erected. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  manor  (whidi  was  the  ^ical  form 
of  temtorial  division  under  the  feudal  oystem)  were  the  demmes,  culti- 
vated by  the  lord's  bondmen  for  his  benefit,  and  the  lands  apportioned 
by  him  to  his  fiee  tenants.  The  term  ^'vill**  is  sometimes  applied  in 
Domesday  to  a  manor  or  lordships  in  a  kindred  sense  to  which  we  retain 
it.  A  hamlet  or  member  of  a  manor  was  often  called  a  *'benrick*' 
(literally,  com-fiom);  to  this  probably  answered  the  grange  of  a 
monastic  house,  the  name  of  which  is  still  attached  to  old  buildings  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  lord*s  chief  residence  or  mansion-house 
is  termed  in  Domesday  his  "  hall  **  or  court,"  both  fimiiltar  tities  to  us. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  entrust  the  management  of  his  estate  to  a  bailiff 
or  reeve :  this  functionary  collected  and  distrained  for  his  master^s  rents, 
kept  the  peace,  prevented  trespasses  within  the  manor,  and  presided 
on  occasion  at  the  manorial  court;  his  underling  was  styled  *' bedel,"  a 
uame  under  various  spellings  still  extant.    The  average  extent  of  civil 
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and  criminal  jnriLdiction  enjoyed  by  a  feudal  lord  was  embraced  in  the 
four  franchises  known  l)y  the  Saxon  terms  of  "sac,"'  "sec,"  "theam," 
and  "  infangtliefe."  'flic  first  wa.^  tlie  })o^v('r  of  hearing  and  determining 
disputes  among  the  tenants ;  the  second  was  the  precinct  within  which 
such  power  was  exercised  ;  the  third  was  the  right  of  possessing  and 
governing  hereditary  villana  and  their  progeny;  and  the  fourth  was  the 
privilege  of  s^i^ing  and  judging  any  thief  within  the  fee:  the  (naduie 
ol'  a  gallows  was  generally  appurtenant  to  the  last-named  privil^e. 

Passing  to  the  physical  oharaotaristics  of  England,  as  disclosed  in  the 
returns  of  the  several  manors,  we  find  five  denominations  of  land^ 
"  Terra,"  uniformly  applied  to  arable  land  ;  " silm,^  or  "  nemus"  wood- 
Jand;  ^*pa$turaf^  cattle  pasture;  ^^pratuntf^  meadow  land  for  hay; 

mamcuSj^^  marsh  lamd.  The  arable  land  in  mok  return  takes  the  pro' 
mineiHW  dim  (o  ita  vidtie.  Its  eKftent  la  generally  given  in  hides  sad 
qiniioiitga,  meaaoroa  of  nnoertoin  amount,  but  both  having  veferaMstodn 
quantify  whieh  one  plough  was  auSdent  to  enltivBte;  the  actnsl  ainibef 
of  plougha  ia  then  retamfld,  and,  wbm  thia  is  unequal  to  the  cspsbi% 
of  the  aoil,  an  eatiniale  of  ^  deiSfiit  la  generally  added*  OiaBwvsdis 
ordinary,  if  not  the  only,  animals  employed  in  ploughing,  and  nheit 
eeema  to  have  been  the  gram  ehlefly  grown.  Woodhmd  is  an  itsn  o( 
much  importance  in  DoimmU^,  km  finr  ila  valtte  ia  vespeot  of  tiaiber, 
than  ibr  its  yield  of  aooma  and  mast,  termed  {lapnage,  upon  whish  Ae 
iBountleaa  httrda  of  awine  then  kept  in  Bnglaad  wholly  anbsisted: 
menta  by  tenants  foot  lieanee  to  depasture  awtne  ia  the  loid^a  ivosd 
formed  a  oonsiderable  ahaie  of  hia  revenue.  Wood,  however,  u  a»sil* 
able  fi>r  building  and  ether  purposes,  ia  often  enumerated  in  the  aartef  | 
the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  aah,  the  alder,  and  the  willow  bdqg 
particularly  mentioned.  Under  the  term  "  assart"  ia  designated  wsod^ 
land  grubbed  up"  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

The  repeated  mention  of  pubture  in  the  survey  attests  the  immcmond 
reputation  of  England  as  the  paradise  of  graziers  ;  the  SouthdowM, 
dear  to  mutton-lovers,  are  not  without  a  record  here.  "At  Sunbumc,in 
Hampshire,  tlic  king's  bailiif  claimed  for  tlic  manor  a  virgate  of  land, 
€t  pascuani  quaui  vacant  Ditnam." — (Ellis,  p.  xxxii.)  Meadow,  where 
named  witliout  qualification,  must  be  taken  to  mean  hay-fields ;  whew 
associated  with  oxen,  the  quantity  of  pasture  set  apart  for  tlieir  uiS  ii 
intended.  Marsh  land  occurs  chielly  in  the  returns  from  the  Eastern 
counties  j  and  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  eels,  as  the  main  sooroc 
pf  profit, 

Only  seven  forests  are  enumerated  in  Domesday,  thougli  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  number  llioii  exist inp:  was  vciy  largo  :  the  omission  of  to 
many  was,  no  duubt,  due  to  the  dilnouity  of  assessing  their  value,  which 
arose  not  from  timber,  or  pannngo,  but  "  vert  and  venison."  The  Now 
Foreat,  a?' the  Conqucror'a  recent  creation,  is  returned  in  fullofifc  detiiil;  and 
Hie  reference  made  to  several  ancient  manors  within  its  precincts,  cor* 
Toboratea  the  teatimon^  of  contemporaijr  chronidera  to  WiUiMa't  iinwra« 
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pulons  Boisiue  of  Ids  sabjeotB*  property.  Tbougli  foreeto  were  held  to 
belong  to  the  orown,  parksi  with  the  lib^ty  of  sporting  theieui,  were 
frequently  enjoyed  by  thegreeter  bftroM^  among  whose  letainerB  hontoneii 
are  ncwnmmily  enoiBerated.  In  the  Western  Counties,  '*Am<v,"  or  haws, 
are  spmethnes  mentkmed;  these  were  hedged  enelosnres  uBed  for  the 
captore  of  game.  Domesday  describes  vineyards  of  considerable  extent 
in  various  oomnties,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  highly  prcjductive. 
A  large  monastery  was  rarely  without  a  vineyard  on  its  demesne  :  a  fact 
which  fairly  leads  to  the  inference  that  wine  of  EiigliaU  growth  was  by  no 
means  of  despicable  quality. 

The  nfiill,  which  now  forms  such  a  leading  feature  in  our  landscapes, 
waa  scarcely  less  familiar  to  an  observer  in  the  eleventh  century:  it  wna 
invariably  appurtenant  to  a  manor,  tlie  tenants  being  forbidden  to  grind 
their  corn  out  of  the  precincts.  The  produce  of  a  manorial  mill  was 
often  large,  being  derived  both  from  the  payments  in  money  or  grain 
made  by  the  tenants,  and  from  the  fishery  of  the  mill-stream;  water  was 
the  only  motive  power  then  employed.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  wind- 
mill in  this  island  is  said  to  be  of  the  date  of  Uiohard  the  ifirst,  a  century 
alter  Domesdai/. 

Next  to  the  mill,  the  fishery  was  the  most  important  item  of  produce 
in  a  manor.  The  herring-fisheriea  of  the  Eastern  counties  were  as  famous 
then  as  now  ;  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  found  their 
herring-fisbeiy  of  Sandwich  a  very  comlbrtablc  source  of  sustenanoe  for 
the  inner  man  upon  fast  days :  its  annual  yield  to  the  refectory  was  not 
kss  than  iO,0(K),  The  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Peter's,  Winchester,  pbtained 
newiy  the  same  number  from  their  manor  of  Lewes,  Sussex ;  and  tlie 
viUans  of  the  little  village  of  Bristelmeitane,"  which  it  is  liard  to 
veeognizo  in  the  modem  Brighton,  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  4,000  to  their 
lord.  Salmon,  lampreys,  and  eels,  were  also  fish  largely  in  repute  at 
tluB  time ;  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  being  then,  as  now,  famed  for  the 
tener.  Private  fish-ponds,  called  ^vivaries,"  wete  nsnally  formed  in 
tha  demesnes  of  veiUgiona  homes. 

Of  the  mineral  pvodneta  of  the  eonntry,  iron  and  lead  are  retained  in 
Dswfltdifly  7  ih%  fbmer  in  aevend  eoonties,  the  latter  in  Derbyshure  only, 
8b  H.  £lUs  eqilaina  the  silence  of  Ae  smrvey  touehmg  the  tin-mines  of 
Gorawatt  (whioh  were  in  fiill  work  before  ^e  Roman  eenqnest),  by  the 
ket  thai  tihe  eoonty  was  laid  waste  by  the  Danes  in  997,  and  again  by 
the  ■out  of  Hasald  in  1068.  A  eentnry  aiUr  Z^MnsMfsy  we  find  the 
mines  onoo  more  profitable.  Salt  worka  are  fi«qnently  returned :  those 
on  the  eea«0Qast  were  no  donbl  pans  Ibr  the  evaporation  of  sea>water|. 
these  itthmii,  refineviee  of  salt-springs.  At  the  time  of  forming  the 
aurvey,  roflk  er  foesil  sell  was  not  known  in  England.  The  first  pits  of 
it  were  aeeidenlaUy  diseovered  in  Cheshire— «n  the  very  spot  wbeia 
Dcmuday  mentions  brine^sprioga«««s  lale  ai  the  year  1670.*' 

Touching  the  ecolesiasticsl  eendidon  of  England,  Dmesdmj  is  a  less 
Talimble  expoQcm  (ban  we  have  in  other  respects  fQund  it,  liefcrenco  is 
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only  made  to  about  1,700  churches,  although  the  exiBtenoe  of  a  modi 
hurger  number  Is  certain  from,  oontemporaiy  evidence :  bat  it  fonmA  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  comminionerB  to  make  inquiries  on  this  tabjeot 
From  Inddental  allusions,  we  are  able  to  learn  that  the  diorch  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  usually  a  manorial'  appurtenance^  founded  in  maii^ 
oases  by  the  lord,  and  endowed  at  his  pleasure  with  tithes.  More  thsa  t 
century  ebpaed  before  Pope  Innocent  IIL  decreed  the  absolute  coueGn- 
tion  of  parochial  ttthes  to  the  parish  churches  of  England.  The  homUe 
position  of  the  secular  clergy  at  the  date  of  the  surrey  is  shown  hy  the 
frequent  enumeration  of  priests  among  the  Titlans  of  a  manor.  That 
the  priesthood  belonged  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  at  least  ss  hite  u 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  indeed  certain :  thus  Cbaucer  cofrectly  repre- 
sents the  "personne  of  a  toun*'  and  the  "plowman**  as  brothers. 

The  illustration  of  oontemporary  mannon  ibmished  In  JDomeiday, 
though  scanty,  is  not  without  interest.   In  sereral  leading  features  we  find 
the  rudimentary  Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century  resembfing  his  deve- 
loped descendant  of  the  nineteenth.   Gifted  with  firm  will,  warm  passiou, 
and  strong  muscles,  ^vhicb,  owing  to  a  profound  ignorance  of  natural  laws, 
ho  was  unable  to  direct  aright,  no  wonder  that  he  often  erred  into  violent 
and  profligate  excesses.    Yet  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  order,  of  devo- 
tion and  cliarity,  if  too  weak  to  leaven,  were  powerful  enough  to  tinge  his 
political  system  and  daily  habit  of  life.    Thus,  for  example,  the  custom 
of  trying  by  ordeal  a  prisoner  accused  of  crime  was  founded  upon  an 
honest  though  superstitious  persuasion  that  God  would  thereby  declare 
the  right.    The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  recognized  in  Kcveial  passages  of 
the  survey;  and  allusion  is  once  made  to  the  forfeiture  of  an  estate, 
incurred  l^y  a  widow  avIio  nianied  within  a  year  after  her  husband's 
deatli.     The  perpetual  references  to  grants  of  land  made  to  the  Church 
in  free  alms,  attest  the  devotion  of  the  laity  quite  as  strongly  as  the 
rapacity  of  the  clergy;  and  the  practice  of  ratifying  the  seisin  of  land  by 
presenting  a  gift  to  the  altar,  is  an  instance  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
element  into  secular  business.     Finally,  tlic  Englishman  of  1085  pro- 
claimed his  patmiity  to  us  by  evincing  the  same  love  of  field-sports  and 
good-fellowship  ;\liich  it  is  otu*  boast  to  cherish.    Hunting  and  hawking 
were  then  the  recreations  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Church  and  the 
nobility.    A  brachet  (the  ordinaiy  term  for  a  hound)  was  held  bo  valua- 
ble as  to  be  intrusted  to  the  special  custody  of  a  tenant  who  enjoyed  bis 
land  by  the  service  of  rearing  its  litters.    Aeries  of  hawks  are  mentioned 
in  various  places,  and  a  hawk  is  sometimes  estimated  at  not  less  than  102., 
a  sum  equal  to  nearly  2002.  of  our  present  mon^.   With  horse,  hound, 
and  hawky  our  forefathers  took  such  vigorous  exercise  as  well  entitled 
them  to  the  good  cheer  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese,  wine,  ale,  and  mead,  that  we  find  them  enjoying.    We  canoot 
more  fitly  conclude  this  epitome  of  Domesday  Boak  than  by  a  refe- 
renoe  to  the  kindly  custom  then  prevalent,  and  not  yet  obadletey  nt 
drinking  the  "pocubm  chari^ia**  at  the  close  of  a  banquet. 
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I  HOST  not  be  nndenftood  as  babitmilly  indiffnent  to  tlie  eatables  end 
drinkablei  which,  with  periodical  ponotiudity,  uppeal  to  my  appetite: 
At  fiom  it  I  Those  intensely  ethereal  natiues  who  epxreas  indif- 
leieDce  to  Ibmivsn,  aie  no  friends  of  mine.  They  leodTe  no  homage 
at  my  hands.  As  Cliarles  Lamb  wittily  says :  "/  am  no  Quaker  ol 
my  JboeL  I  conien  I  am  not  indifoent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those 
unctoons  momds  of  deer's  flesh  were  not  made  to  be  reoaved  with 
dispanioDate  services.  I  hate  a  man  who  swallows  it  afiboting  not  to 
know  what  he  is  eating.   /  susped  his  t(Ut$  Is  higher  mattenJ* 

Let  US,  therefore,  nnderstand  each  other.  I  eojoy  my  foody  and  am 
not  to  be  caught  blushing  at  the  avowal ;  a  good  dinner,  a  good  luncheon, 
nay,  when  moved  to  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  morrow  by  stimulated 
social  sensibilities,  even  a  good  supper  holds  out  charms  which  I  pretend 
not  to  resist.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact — which  Philosophy  may 
explain  if  she  can,  and  if  she  can't,  may  pronounce  to  be  a  first  truth — 
that  with  this  ready  dispo.sition  towards  enjoyment,  and  with  wliat,  super- 
ficially viewed,  may  seem  ample  means  for  gratifying  it,  tlitre  are  few 
meals  which  are  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  meals.  I  do  not  speak  of  humdrum 
occasions,  dinners  which  appear  with  a  mild  recurrent  mediocrity,  enout^h 
to  satisfy  the  periodical  cravings,  but  without  any  appeals  to  higlier 
enthusiasm.  I  speak  of  meals  ostentatiously  above  the  line;  set  occasions  ; 
premeditated  efibrts.  These,  when  successful — <ind  they  are  not  always 
saved  from  failure — draw  their  siiccess  from  accessory  and  quite  extraneous 
sources.  The  meal  has  become  a  banquet.  The  pleasure  is  drawn  from 
the  geniality  of  tlui  guests,  or  the  splendours  of  the  table,  not  from  the 
unadulterated  relish  of  food  as  food.  It  is  this  gusto  of  the  meal  as  a 
♦  soUtary  and  isolated  pleasure,  equally  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  vigour 
of  appetite,  and  the  visionary  glamour  of  geniality  or  splendour,  which  I 
find  to  be  so  rare. 

In  travelling  backwards  along  the  confused  tracks  of  memory,  my  mind 
pauses  at  certain  places,  and  at  each  pause  a  sense  of  remembered  enjoyment 
steals  deliciously  over  me.  Certain  festal  occasions  are  singled  out  when 
meals  were  emphatically  "enjoyed:"  but  they  are  few.  They  were  not 
festal  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  for,  as  just  hinted,  the  nmplioity  of  the  meal 
as  a  meal  must  not  be  perplexed  by  extraneous  enjo3rments.  Although 
I  have  dined  with  many  people^  and  in  many  lands ;  with  very  oonsiderable 
penons,  and  with  persons  of  no  eonsideratbn ;  with  gonrmeta,  and  with 
hmah  entertainers ;  not  one  of  these  dinnem  is  recalled  as  a  meaL  It  is 
not  at  the  CSnie  de  Paria^  nor  at  Greenwich,  that  memory  lingets  lovingly. 
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Compared  witli  the  most  magnificent  "  spread  "  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  assist  at,  there  is  a  dinner  I  recall  in  the  Batclifife  Iligbwayi  which 
ifl  as  venison  unto  veal,  as  Beetliovcn  to  Balfc. 

That  dinner  was  eaten  at  an  oyster-stail.  It  was  simply  composed, 
but  stinplcx  munditii's  !  The  carte  da  jour  ran  thus  :  One  penny  loaf  (a 
"  penny  buster"  used  to  be  the  name,  perhaps  is  so  still),  and  one  penny- 
worth of  oysters,  namely,  five,  with  vinegar  and  pepper  a  discretion. 
And  for  wine — tlicrc  was  youth,  he<'ilth,  liigh  hojies,  and  careless  cont«ntj 
And  these  give  water  a  flavour  not  to  be  drawn  from  any  other  bin. 

Do  not  too  hastily  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  this  dinner  remains  in 
my  memory  because  of  its  piquant  contrast  with  the  lamry  of  daily 
ftaata.  Such  oontrtet  ai  there  was  rose  solely  oat  of  the  oyi^r<;.  My 
ordinary  dinner  was  a  penny  loaf.  The  mollusci  were  a  debauch.  In 
those  piilohed  yet  happy  days,  when  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  city,  my  dinner 
allowance  was  one  shilling  daily}  and  this  ahiliing  m  fond  mother  Uiodly 


believed  waa  inteited  thua 

d. 
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And  in  the  eftrly  days  of  my  oommefdftl  edoQiilioii  lids  tftti  die 
regular  Inyesttnent ;  bnt  in  progress  of  time  my  InTeetmenti  beesme  lea 
and  leas  systematie,  and  the  eating-hoQae  keepera  Amtid  one  flovfee  ef 
their  ill-gotten  irealth  aerionaly  threatened  by  the  deirelopment  of  a  iMw 

appetite — ^that  of  knowledge.  Although  I  had  the  hanger  of  youth,  and 
decidedly  belonged  to  the  carnivora,  there  were  sirens  at  the  second-hand 

bookstalls  whose  voices  were  not  to  be  Avithstood.  My  dinners  dwindled 
to  a  penny  loaf,  with  an  occasional  relish  in  tlic  shape  of  a  sauKige.  It 
was  remarked  in  those  days  that  my  tea  and  supper  disjjlayed  a  vigour  of 
appetite  only  to  be  expected  from  a  "  growing  youth."  Luokily  for  me 
1  had  not  money  allowed  mo  for  those  meals. 

How  vividly  that  oyster-stall  in  Katclifle  Highway  rises  on  the 
horizon  I  It  is  not  a  picturesque  spot ;  by  no  means  rcsthetical  in  its  ruj- 
gestions,  yet  how  it  is  painted  upon  memory  !  There  on  the  left  hand  ii 
the  tub  with  oysters,  and  the  deal  board  on  which  range  vinegar  cnict 
and  pepper-box.  "With  the  supreme  grace  of  accomplished  ease  the  red- 
nosed  merchant  oflcrs  mo  the  succulent  molluscs — ^nonc  of  your  pigniy 
**  natives,"  so  contemptible  ns  to  offer  no  surface  for  a  juicy  bite — but  large 
and  liberal  animals,  apparently  of  the  kind  described  by  the  American 
as  requiring  two  men  to  swallow  one  whole;  these  honest  mouthfuls 
I  liberally  drench  with  Tinegar,  powder  deiUy  with  pepper,  and  swallow 
with  quick  palpitating  gnsto,  which  diffuses  a  soufnious  delight  throngh 
the  whole  frame,  making  the  Tery  boots  of  hobbledehoyhood  thrill  with 
the  sensation  !  This  was  unadulterated  flavour.  It  was  unperplexed 
by  obtrusive  splendours  of  glass  and  silrer,  by  the  attentiona  of  ote 
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people's  flunkies,  or  dismal  clergymen  from  Guntei^s.  It  was  a  dimier 
ttl  fttteo.  It  Bad  the  eminent  advantage  of  clieapnesB,  was  not  too 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  was  intensified  by  tlie  keenness  of  youthful 
appetite.  What  Frendi  cook  will  erer  give  me  such  a  sensation  as  that  ? 

Another  glorious  occasion  I  remember.  Hie  early  grey  of  dawn  was 
glimmering  over  the  Southampton  streets.  We  had  just  aniTed  from 
Jersey  in  the  sailbg  packet  (those  were  the  days  of  sailing  padcets,  which 
cannot  now  be  contemplated  without  a  shudder),  and  while  our  seniors 
were  looking  after  the  baggage,  or  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  hotel,  my 
brother  and  I  walked  briskly  up  the  old  fkmiliar  High  Street.  Suddenly 
we  came  upon  a  stall,  whence  arose  the  steam  of  Carly  Purl,  or  Salop, 
flattering  our  senses*  Te  Gods  I  what  a  breakftatl  In  Tain  a  cautious 
scepticism  suggests  that  the  liquid  was  one  which  my  palate  would  now 
shudderingly  reject ;  perhaps  so ;  I  did  not  reject  it  then ;  and  in  memory 
the  flavotir  is  beatified.  I  feel  its  diffusive  warmth  stealing  through  me. 
I  taste  its  unaccustomed  and  exquisite  flavour.  Tea  in  great,  coffee 
greater  ;  chocolate,  properly  made,  is  for  epicures;  but  these  are  thin  and 
characterless  compared  with  the  salop  swallowed  in  1826.  That  was 
nectar,  and  the  Hebe  who  poured  it  out  was  not  a  blear-eyed  old  woman, 
though  to  vulgar  vision  she  may  have  presented  some  such  aspect. 

Vastly  as  this  breakfast  was  enjoyed,  I  have  never  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  Early  Purl,  or  Salop,  whichever  it  was  (if  the  two  are 
not  indeed  one),  and  I  only  assume  that  it  was  one  cif  these  liquids  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  learned.  Charles  Lamb,  for  example,  in  his 
essay  on  chimney-sweepers  tells  us,  "  There  is  a  composition,  the  ground- 
work of  which  1  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras. 
This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion 
of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China 
hucury.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may  reliah  it,  I  have  never  ventured 
to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a  basin,  a  cautious  premonition  to  the 
olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my  stonuich  must  in&Uibly, 
with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen  palated  otherwise  not 
uninstmcted  in  dietetical  elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity.  This  is 
ealop— the  precodous  herbwoman's  darling — the  delight  of  the  early 
gardener  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  fVom  Hammersmith  to 
Covent  Garden's  ftmed  piaasaa  the  delight,  and  oh  t  I  fear  too  often  the 
envy  of  the  nnpennied  sweep.'^  No  hetbwoman,  no  sweep,  ever  relished 
the  fragrant  liquid  as  I  did  on  that  memorable  day.  Why  ? 
*  One  more  boyish  rembiscence  shall  suffice  for  my  present  theme.  It 
is  of  a  breskfiist  at  an  early  coflfee-shop  somewhere  in  the  neighbottrhood 
of  the  Lnnatio  Asylum.  My  geography  is  excusably  vague,  for  I  do  not 
know  at  idmse  house  I  had  been  dancing  all  night.  It  was  <ine  of  my 
first  balls.  I  was  taken  there  by  a  friend,  who  had  procured  invitations 
ibr  my  brother  and  myself— to  our  great  delight  when  the  invitations 
eame^  but  to  my  torture  when  I  learned,  as  quickly  I  did  learn,  that  I 
was  to  present  myself  in^a  j  acket  1  My  motheri  unmoved  by  the  solemnity 
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of  the  occasion,  pitilessly  refused  to  order  a  tail-coat  for  me,  on  ilid 
irrational  pretext  tliat  I  was  not  yet  out  of  jackets.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated,  stormed,  and  pleaded ;  that  hideous,  but  much -coveted,  garment 
vraa  denied  me.  My  wrath  fiamed  up  into  ar  threat  of  not  going  to  the 
ball ;  but  as  that  threat  seemed  to  create  no  serious  alarm,  it  was  quietlj 
withdrawn.  The  expected  day  arrived;  and  with  the  bitterness  of  envy 
I  ftaw  my  brother  arrayed  in  the  enviable  splendour  of  a  swallowtail,  and 
waa  forced  to  oontent  myself  with  a  jaeket  which  had  no  approach  to 
manlineas.  It  waa  with  dreadful  miiglTings  aa  to  '*  what  the  gtrla  would 
think  of  me"  that  I  entered  the  ball-room;  but  quickly  diaoorering  that 
the  girla  did  not  tronble  themselves  at  all  about  the  matter,  I  gare  myself 
up  to  the  pleaauret  of  the  evening.  It  ia  a  cruel  thipg  to  be  a  boy,  unleas 
you  are  among  boya.  Girb  are  ao  pitileady  Indifoent  to  your  a^iixm- 
tiona;  and  men  (very  wisely)  get  out  of  your  way.  Tet  in  spite  of  my 
disadvantages  I  had  a  fidr  share  of  partners  that  night — some  girls  were 
conquered  by  the  reaolute  audacity  with  which  I  invited  them;  others 
because  they  preferred  standing  up  with  a  boy  to  not  dancing  at  all;  and 
some  few  because  they  ielt  a  gentle,  half-matemal  pleasure  in  pateonking 
a  boy.  The  jacket  troublea  were  ibigotten;  and  even  they  would  have 
been  endurable  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  I  ate.  Ton  may  imsgine  how 
lobster  salad  and  open  tart  filled  up  the  pauses  of  chicken  and  trifle,  how 
tipsy-cake  and  white  soup  mingled  with  blancmange  and  strawberries  in 
one  ravenous  pell-mell ;  but  although  I  have  a  dim  idea  of  an  enormous 
supper,  I  have  no  vivid  remembrance  of  any  flavour.  'J'hat  was  to  cuuio. 
After  supper,  the  dancing  became  fast  and  furious.  Tlie  curtains  were 
withdrawn,  and  admitted  the  early  sunbeams  to  light  up  with  somewliat 
ghastly  elTcct  the  worn  and  jaded  cheeks  of  the  mothers,  and  the  fust- 
fading  splendour  of  the  daughters.  On  quitting  this  gay  and  festive  scene, 
this  hall  of  dazzling  light,  we  set  out  to  walk  home,  a  distance  of  some  six 
miles.  Soon  after  we  pas.«ied  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  wc  r.'^pied  a  coflec-shop. 
The  proposition  to  breakfast  there  was  joyously  agreed  to  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  cup  of  cofiec  smoked  before  us,  the 
flavour  of  which  haunts  me  to  this  day.  Why  is  it  that  no  bacon  has 
since  had  that  aroma,  and  that  penetrating  flavour  ?  Or  was  the  effect 
purely  subjective?  And  if  suVijcctive,  did  it  depend  on  the  contrast 
between  the  breakfast  and  its  scene,  with  the  supper  and  its  scene,  or  on 
our  riotous  animal  spirits  which  not  even  six  hours'  dancing  could  damp  ? 
or  wa0  there  some  subtle  physiological  preparation  of  conditions^  making 
the  palate  unusually  sensitive  ?    These  be  questions. 

An  inconsiderate  reader  will  answer  that  the  whole  mystery  lies  in 
youth  and  appetite ;  and  in  this  answer  the  reader  displays  his  imperfect 
induction;  for  why  are  not  all,  or  many  of  the  meals  eaten  duriog  a 
vigorous  youth  equally  memorable  ?  Besides,  as  my  record  advances  be 
will  aee  that  some  memorable  oceasiona  appear  when  youth  had  long 
departed,  and  when  appetite  waa  feeble.  Notably  is  this  the  caae  with  a 
leg  of  mutton  at  Dover.   I  had  been  long  absent  from  Enghmd|  and  had 
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consequently  almost  lost  the  sense  of  mutton,  Laving  cheated  appetite 
with  Rindfifisch  and  Kalbsbraten  (if  these  were  not  old  slippers  and  book- 
covers,  mysteriously  accommodcs)  until  mutton  became  a  myth.  The 
Calais  steamer  had  just  flung  mc  asliorc ;  in  a  state  of  concentrated 
misanthropy,  and  a  general  sense  of  the  wortlilcssncss  of  existence,  I 
walked  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  Lord  Warden^  uhere  a  leg  of  Soutli- 
down  was  quickly  set  before  me.  O  wondrous  herbivore,  what  llesh  is 
thine!  Great  Lyric  of  the  downs!  WJiat  a  sensation  was  that  of  the 
first  mouthful — as  of  a  man  passing  into  beatification  !  Mutton  ?  Jt  was 
ambrosia !  It  was  on  this  food  that  Olympus  feasted  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  the  gods  were  joyous  and  carelessly  immortal.  Fugitive  flavourn, 
stirring  the  senses  into  the  higher  raptures  of  music,  why  are  ye  so  rare  ? 

Now  if  the  reader  will  only  picture  to  himself  the  intense  prosaiciilness 
of  the  scene  and  its  accessories,  he  will  perceive  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  neither  youth  nor  appetite,  on  the  other  there  Yras  neither 
poetry  nor  splendour  to  reflect  their  influence  on  this  dinner.  The  sea 
had  been  turbulent,  and  my  stomach  had  been  anything  but  quiet ;  I  was 
green,  headachy,  morose.  The  scene  had  the  liveliness  usually  noticed  in 
the  cofiee-rooms  of  English  hotels  :  silent  English  parties  scattered  about 
it,  dining  grimly,  and  speaking  in  whispers;  English  waiters,  to  oppresrire 
to  the  finer  sensibilities;  and,  as  a  background,  the  lingering  remembrance 
of  that  horrible  steamer,  quiTering,  shiverii^,  groaning,  moaning,  and 
pitching.    This  sarely  was  no  scene  for  enjoyment. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a  dinner  I  remember  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in 
the  Tyrol.  We  are  three  jojoos  travellers :  a  Frenchman,  a  Hmgarian, 
and  myself.  We  have  beoi  for  some  days  rambling  amid  scenes  of 
aequcatered  loTeliness,  and  have  on  this  day  been  walking  up  to  that  point 
where  &tigae  does  not  destroy  appetite,  but  enhances  tiie  hucury  of 
repose.  We  are  seated  under  a  broad-i^nreading  tiee,  beidde  a  charming 
hike  ;  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy ;  and  the  scent  of  the  roast  kid  and  honey, 
which,  with  black  bread  and  salad,  is  our  bill  of  fare,  steals  gratefully 
over  the  sensea.  What  flavour  in  that  kid,  what  cooling  sharpness  in  the 
salad  I  If  I  were  to  dine  thus  tonlay,  I  should  probably  think  both 
detestable.  Why  do  I  remember  that  dinner?  Was  it  the  acoessoiy 
charm  of  mountain,  lake,  and  sky^was  it  the  previous  eserdse,  and  the 
mountattt  air— was  it  the  tender  light  of  the  setting  sun,  or  the  prospect 
of  being  rowed  across  the  Udce  In  indolent  repose  by  two  stout  women, 
now  preparing  the  boat?  None  of  these  ;  for  all  of  these  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  Tyrol  before,  and  have  been  since;  yet  the  only  dinner 
vividly  remembered  throughout  the  Tyrol  is  this  particular  one  of  roast 
kid  and  honey. 

Of  course  contrast  goes  for  much,  but  not  for  all.  The  effect  of 
exercise  is  also  an  clement  ;  but  it  explains  nothing  alone.  Tliere  is  a 
peculiar  conjuncture  required — a  fitness  in  the  organism,  and  a  peculiarity 
in  the  food.  Such  a  fitness  occurred,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  Thuringiau 
forest,  when  a  certain  wild  boar's  head  spoke  eioc|[uently  to  my  sensibilities. 

VOL.  viu. — 47.  W. 
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Often  had  I  eaten  tbat  noble  ewine  before  ■  oaten  it  wiUi  approval,  1117, 
with  eateem;  bat  never  before  did  it  ao  inddioaalj  flatter  the  finer  pio- 
pensitiea  of  mj  palate,  Ify  wifo  and  I  had  aent  on  our  luggage  bj  the 
maUep6tU,  having  feaolved  to  walk  the  two  firatatataoniyin  order  to  eojoj 
the  aoenery  and  the  bright  antannal  morning.  We  atarted  at  aiz,  in  n 
high  September  wind,  and  apanked  along,  all  aaila  aet,  for  four  honn  and 
a  half,  inolading  a  Inief  aiesta  over  a  cup  of  cofe.  B  waa  a  aapob 
walk,  and  (Vom  it  we  extracted  anpreme  enjoymeDt  On  reaehing  AmrtaJl, 
we  were  agreeabl/  fatigued,  and  rather  dia^greeably  ho^giyi  ao  tint  the 
announcement  of  dinner  at  twelve,*'  when  onr  watehea  painftilly  aaraied 
va  it  was  only  half-past  ten,  was  iomewhat  depreering;  hn-  ^r,  there  was 
no  altcniativc;  we  were  too  tired  to  walk,  and  the  only  means  of  beguiling 
the  time  was  looking  through  old  newspapers  and  periodicals.  At  length 
table  dilute  waa  ready.  What  else  (here  may  have  been  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  never  will  the  flavour  of  tbat  boar's  head  vanish  from  memory. 
Something  may  have  been  due  to  a  sympathetic  pleasure  in  my  wife's 
first  acquaintance  with  the  noble  viand.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  science  of 
Apicius  or  Brillat-Savarin  never  invented  anything  more  delicately  flatter- 
ing to  the  palate. 

The  reader  i"^  a  philosopher,  and  with  that  re«tleiif  curiosity  which  is 
nhvay?  pryina;  beliind  facts  in  the  hope  of  detecting  the  strings  of  the 
pu})pets,  wishes  to  discover  the  First  Principles,  or  <?px"«i  of  this  subject. 
"  Why,"  he  asks  himself,  or  me^  "  these  exceptions  ?  Why  are  ao  many 
meals  eaten^  and  so  few  enjoyed  f^^  It  is  indeed  a  delicate  problem.  Many 
delightful  dinners,  and  many  enjoyable  breakfasts  pass  away  and  leave  no 
trace  ;  why  should  a  few  peraist  ?  One  understanda  how  all  the  delieaciea 
of  the  season  may  be  rendered  indifferent  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tiona  in  the  accessories ;  but  it  is  not  eaay  to  say  why  food  a#  food  shonld 
on  certain  occasions  assume  an  nnapproaohed  pre-eminence.  At  my 
Batcliffe  Highway  dinner  there  was  assuredly  none  of  the  exhilamtiBg 
effect  of  brilliant  company,  nor  the  infinitely  deeper  ehann  whidi  boan 
firom  a  pair  of  loTing  eyes.  All  the  gloi7  came  from  the  oyatera ;  tlie 
guBtatoiy  Yibrations  oame  from  them.  Bat  why?  I  am  no  Dando,  paaaiim- 
fltely  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  that  biralre.  Far  from  it  Oyatetadonot 
excite  in  me  more  than  a  preference.  Were  theae  oyslera  of  a  qnUe 
peenliar  succulence,  at  five  a  penny  f  One  mi^  reaaonab^  annrer,  No. 

If  the  reader  can  see  his  way  to  a  solntion,  I  can*t  I  beliere  it  la  a 
first  truth.  Just  as  Musio  and  Poetry  are  not  always  enjoyed  by  vm  uritli 
the  exquisite  rapture  of  certain  moments,  thoogh  in  aU  moods  we  may 
be  susceptible  to  them,  so  must  it  be  with  that  other  and  lesa  r  ogntaed 
Fine  Art — ^the  Art  of  Eating.  We  are  creaturea  of  delicate  and  Tsiinble 
sensibility,  and  are  not  always  attuned  to  ^e  higher  raptures  of 
Flavour,  though  every  day  we  maybe  agreeably  susceptible  to  food.  The 
golden  momeots  are  rare.  Can  Science  teach  us  to  recover  and  multiply 
them? 
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PART  I. 

It  18  a  gMat  thing  far  a  lad  when  he  is  first  turned  into  the  iitdependcnce 
pf  lodgings.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  so  satisfied  aad  proud  in  my  life 
as  when,  "*venteen,  I  sate  down  in  a  little  three-cornered  room  above 
a  pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  county  town  of  Ehhani.  I\Iy  liithcr  had  lell 
me  tliat  a.Sernoon,  after  delivering  himself  of  a  few  plain  j)rccepts,  Pti  ungly 
Expressed,  lor  my  guidance  in  the  new  course  of  life  on  which  I  was 
entering.  1  was  to  be  a  clerk  under  the  engineer  who  Itad  undertaken  to 
make  the  little  branch  line  from  Eltliam  to  Hornby.  My  fatlier  had  got  me 
this  situation,  which  was  in  a  position  rather  above  his  own  in  life ;  or 
perhaps  I  sliould  siiy,  above  the  stiition  into  wliicli  he  was  born  and  bred ; 
for  he  was  raising  himself  every  year  in  men's  consideration  and  respect, 
lie  was  a  mechanic  by  trade,  but  lie  liad  some  inventive  genius,  and  a 
great  deal  of  perseverance,  and  had  devised  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  railway  machinery.  He  did  not  do  this  for  profit,  though,  as 
was  reasonable,  what  aime  in  the  natural  course  of  things  was  acceptable  ; 
he  worked  out  his  ideas  because,  as  hv  said,  "  until  he  could  put  them  into 
shape,  they  plagued  him  by  niglit  and  by  day."  But  this  is  enough  about 
my  dear  lather ;  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country  where  there  are  many 
Jike  him.  He  was  a  sturdy  Independent  by  descent  and  conviction;  and 
ibifl  U  waaf  I  b«Uevty  nhicli  made  him  place  me  in  the  lodgings  at  the 
pastfj-cook^s.  The  shop  Iras  kept  by  the  two  sisters  of  o\ir  minister  at 
hom«;  and  thia  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  safcgnard  to  my  motah^ 
iirhen  I  was  turned  loose  upoa  the  temptations  of  tht  county  towoi  with 
a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year^ 

My  father  had  gireii  up  two  precious  days^  and  put  on  his  Sunday 
alothesy  in  order  to  hriog  ma  to  £lthain|  and  aeoompany  ma  first  to  the 
office)  to  introduce  ma  to  my  new  master  (who  was  imder  some  obliga- 
iicDs  to  my  lathar  for  a  suggestion),  and  next  to  take  ma  to  call  on  the 
Indepeadenl  minister  of  the  Jittle  congregation  at  Eltham.  And  then  he 
left  me ;  and  though  sony  to  pari  with  him,  I  now  h^gsii  to  tasto  with 
relish  ihcplesBiire  of  beioga^  <ywn  msster.  I  napaoked  iha  hamper  Ikit 
my  mo^etf  had  provided  me  with,  and  smelft  tiia  pots  of  presenre  widi  all 
ihe  delight  of  a  inssessor  who  mi|^t  bresk  into  Ibeir  contents  at  any  time 
he  pleaaed.  I  basdled  and  weighed  in  my  fimey  the  home-onred  ham, 
'which  seemed  to  pgromise  me  interminable  ieasis)  andf  above  all,  thisre 
mm  the  fine  saroar  cf  knowing  that  I  might  eat  of  these  dainties  when  I 
^ked,  at  my  sole  wiU,  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  any  one  eke, 
Jiowtver  indulgent*  I  stowed  my  eatables  away  in  ihe  little  comer  cup* 
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boai-d — that  room  was  all  corners,  and  everything  was  placed  in  a  comer, 
the  fire-place,  the  window,  the  cupboard;  I  myself  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  hardly  room  for  me.  The  tabic  wad 
made  of  a  folding  leaf  under  the  window,  and  the  window  looked  out 
upon  the  market-place ;  8o  the  studies  for  the  proeeontioQ  of  which  my 
£ither  had  brought  himself  to  pay  extra  for  a  sitting-room  fixr  mSf  ran  a 
considerable  chance  of  bcinG^  diverted  from  books  to  men  and  women.  I 
was  to  have  my  meals  with  the  two  elderly  Miss  Browns  in  the  little 
parlour  bdiind  the  tfaree^mered  shop  downstairs;  my  breakfiala  and 
dinners  at  least)  ibr,  as  my  hours  in  an  eTening  were  likely  to  be  uncertaini 
my  tea  or  supper  was  to  be  an  independmt  meaL 

Then,  after  this  pride  and  satisfaetion,  came  a  sense  of  desolatiop.  I 
had  nerer  been  from  home  before,  and  I  was  an  only  child;  and  dioi^ 
my  &thei^s  qpokeo  maxim  had  been, "  Spare  the  rod,aiid  spoil  the  child,** 
yet,  unoonseiooaly,  his  heart  had  yearned  after  me,  and  his  ways  towards 
me  were  more  tender  than  he  knew,  or  would  have  approred  of  in  him- 
sdf,  could  he  have  known.  My  mother,  who  never  profeascd  ttfi'ftuwi 
was  fiur  more  severe  than  my  &ther ;  perhi^  my  boyish  fimUs  annoyed 
her  more ;  for  I  remember,  now  that  I  have  written  the  above  woids^ 
how  she  pleaded  for  me  once  in  my  riper  years,  when  I  had  really  offended 
against  my  ftlher's  sense  of  r%ht. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.  It  is  about  eOQSm  Fhillia  that 
I  am  going  to  write^  and  as  yet  I  am  for  enough  from  even  aaying  who 
cousin  Phillis  was. 

For  some  months  after  I  was  settled  in  Eltham,  the  new  employment 
in  which  I  was  engaged — the  new  independence  of  my  life — occupied  all 
my  thoughts.  I  was  at  my  desk  by  eight  o'clock,  home  to  dinner  at  one, 
back  at  the  oiEcc  by  two.  The  afternoon  work  was  more  imcertain  than 
the  mornings ;  it  might  be  the  same,  or  it  might  be  that  I  had  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  managing  engineer,  to  some  point  on  the  line 
between  Eltham  and  Hornby.  This  I  always  enjoyed,  because  of  the 
variety,  and  because  of  the  country  we  traversed  (which  was  very 
wild  and  pretty),  and  because  I  was  thrown  into  companionship  with 
Wr.  Iloldswortli,  wlio  held  the  position  of  hero  in  my  ])oyish  mind.  lie 
was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  or  so,  and  was  in  a  station  above 
mine,  both  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he  had  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  were  mustachios  and  whiskers  of  a  somewhat  foreign  fashion. 
I  was  proud  of  being  seen  with  him.  lie  was  really  a  fine  fellow  in  a  gpod 
number  of  ways,  and  I  might  have  fallen  into  much  worse  hands. 

Every  Saturday  I  wrote  home,  telling  of  my  weekly  doings — my 
father  had  insisted  upon  this ;  but  there  was  so  little  variety  in  my  life 
that  I  often  found  it  hard  work  to  fill  a  letter.  On  Sundays  I  went  twice 
to  chapel,  up  a  dark  narrow  entry,  to  hear  droning  hymns,  and  long 
prayers,  and  a  still  longer  sermon,  preached  to  a  small  congregation,  cC 
which  I  w  np,  by  nearly  a  score  of  years,  the  yotmgest  member.  Occa- 
sionally, Mr.  Peters,  the  minister,  would  ask  me  home  to  tea  after  the 
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second  service.  I  dreaded  the  honour,  for  I  usually  sate  on  tlic  edge  of 
niy  chair  all  the  evening,  and  ansAvered  solemn  questions,  put  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  until  household  prayer-time  came,  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
Mrs.  Peters  came  in,  smoothing  down  her ^ apron,  and  the  maid-of-all- 
work  followed,  and  first  a  sermon,  and  then  a  chapter  was  read,  and  a 
long  impromptu  prayer  followed,  till  some  instinct  told  Mr.  Peters  that 
Bupper-time  had  come,  and  we  rose  from  our  knees  with  hunger  for  our 
predominant  feeling.  Over  supper  the  minister  did  unbend  a  littl«,'  into 
one  or  two  ponderous  jokes,  as  if  to  show  me  that  ministers  were  men, 
after  all.  And  then  at  ten  o'clock  I  went  home,  and  enjoyed  my  long*- 
repressed  yawns  in  the  three-cornered  room  before  going  to  bed. 

Dinah  and  Hannah  Dawson,  so  their  names  were  put  on  the  board 
above  the  shop-door — 1  always  called  them  Miss  Dawson  and  Misa 
Hannah — considered  these  visits  of  mine  to  Mr.  Petera  as  the  greatest 
honour  a  young  man  could  have ;  and  evidently  thought  that  if,  aftef 
such  privileges,  I  did  not  work  out  my  salvation,  I  was  a  sort  of  modern 
Judas  Iscariot.  On  the  contrary,  they  shook  their  heads  over  my  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Hoidsworth.  He  bad  been  so  kind  to  me  in  many  wajt, 
that  when  I  cut  into  my  ham^  X  hoverod  over  the  thought  of  asking  him 
to  tea  in  my  room,  more  especially  as  the  annual  fair  waa  being  held  in 
Eltham  market-placei  and  the  sight  of  the  booths,  the  merry-go-ronndry 
the  wUd-beast  shows,  and  such  country  pomps,  was  (as  I  thought  at  seven- 
teen) very  attractive.  But  when  I  ventured  to  allude  to  my  wish  in 
eren  distant  terms.  Miss  Hannah  caught  me  up,  and  spoke  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  such  sights,  and  something  about  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  then 
▼anlted  into  France,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  nation,  and  all  who  had  ever 
set  ibol  therein,  till,  seeing  that  her  anger  was  concentrating  itself  into  a 
point,  and  that  that  point  was  Mr.  Hoidsworth,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  finish  my  bceakftat,  and  make  what  haite  I  could  ont  of  the 
aonnd  of  her  Tcdce.  I  xaiher  wondered  afterwards  to  hear  her  and  Misa 
Dawson  counting  np  their  weekly  profits  with  glee^  and  sayuig  that  a 
pastiy-cook'a  shop  in  the  comer  <^  the  market-place^  in  Eltham  fair 
week,  was  no  sack  bad  thing.  However,  I  nerer  Tentnred  to  ask 
Mr.  Uoldiworih  to  my  lodgings. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  abont  tUa  first  year  of  mine  at  Eltham. 
But  when  I  was  nearly  nineteen,  and  beginning  to  think  of  whiskers  on 
my  own  aooonnt,  I  came  to  know  consul  Phillis,  wkcae  Tety  eatistence 
had  been  unknown  to  me  till  then.  Mr.  Hoidsworth  and  I  had  been  out 
to  Heathbridge  for  a  day,  working  hard.  Heathbridge  was  near  Homby, 
ior  our  line  of  railway  was  aboTC  half  finished.  Of  course,  a  day's  outing 
waa  a  great  thing  to  tell  about  in  my  weekly  letters;  and  I  iell  to 
describing  the  conntiy — a  fiuilt  I  was  not  often  guilty  o£  I  told  my 
isther  of  the  bogs,  all  over  wild  myrtle  and  soft  moss,  and  shaking  ground 
over  which  we  had  to  carry  our  line;  and  how  Mr.  Hoidsworth  and  I 
had  gone  for  our  mid-day  meals — for  we  had  to  stay  here  for  two  da3rs 
and  a  night — to  a  pretty  village  haid  by,  Heathbridge  proper;  and  how 
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I  hopod  we  iboiild  often  hwe  to  go  there,  for  tbe  ibftkbg,  oneeriain 
gioand  wee  pfoiEUiig  our  eDgineete—oike  end  of  tlie  line  going  op  ee  eoon 
ee  tbe  other  was  weighted  down.   (I  had  no  thoqght  ibr  the  aherefaeldere* 
intwestfl)  at  may  be  teen;  w^  bed  to  make  a  new  line  on  fina«r  groond 
befine  the  junction  railway  was  oompleted.)  I  told  all  thit  at  great  length, 
thanlcful  to  fiU  up  my  paper.   By  letnm  letter,  I  heard  dial  a  teoond- 
eontin  of  my  mother't  wat  married  to  the  Independent  minbler  of  Honibj, 
Bbeneier  Hohnan  by  name,  and  lived  at  Heatbbridge  proper ;  ^  very 
Healhbridge  I  bad  detoribed,  ov  ao  my  mother  betiefed,  for  die  bad  never 
seen  ber  cousin  Phillis  Green,  who  wat  tomething  of  an  hdrtts  (my  ihther 
believed),  being  her  father's  only  child,  and  old  Thomas  Green  bad  owned 
an  estate  of  near  upon  fifty  acres,  •which  must  have  come  to  his  daughter. 
My  mother's  feeling  of  kinship  seemed  to  have  been  strongly  stirred  by 
tlie  mention  of  Ileathbridge  ;  for  my  father  said  slic  desired  me,  if  ever  I 
^vent  thither  again,  to  m.ike  inquiry  for  the  Keverend  Ebenezer  llohnan; 
and  if  indeed  he  lived  there,  I  wan  further  to  nsk  if  he  had  not  married 
one  Phillis  Green;  and  if  both  these  questions  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  was  to  go  and  introduce  myself  as  tlie  only  child  of 
Margaret  Manning,  bom  iSIoneypenny,     I  was  enraged  at  myself  for 
having  named  Ileathbridge  at  all,  wlien  I  found  what  it  was  drawing 
down  upon  me.    One  Independent  minister,  as  1  said  to  myself,  was 
enough  for  any  man;  and  Ijcre  I  knew  (that  i^!  to  say,  I  had  been  cate- 
chized on  Sabbath  mornings  l»y)  Mr,  Hunter,  our  minister  nt  liotne ;  and 
I  had  had  to  be  civil  to  old  Peters  at  Eltliam,  and  behave  myself  for 
five  hours  running  whenever  he  asked  me  to  tea  at  liis  house ;  and  nttw, 
just  as  I  felt  the  free  air  blowing  about  me  up  at  Ileathbridge,  I  was  to 
ferret  out  another  minister,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  to  be  catechized 
by  him,  or  else  asked  to  tea  at  his  house.  Besides,  I  did  not  like  pushing 
myself  npon  atrangers,  who  perbapt  had  never  heard  of  my  mother*a 
name,  and  tnch  an  odd  name  as  it  was — Moneypenny ;  and  if  they  bar), 
had  never  cared  more  for  her  than  she  had  for  them,  apparently,  nntll 
this  unlucky  mention  of  Ileathbridge. 

Btili,  I  would  not  disobey  my  parentt  in  aucb  a  trifle,  however  irk- 
some it  might  be.  So  the  next  time  our  bntiness  took  mo  to  Headibridge^ 
and  we  were  dining  in  the  little  tended  inn-pailour,  I  took  the  oppoitonity 
of  Mr.  Hbldaworth'a  bang  ont  of  tbe  room,  and  atked  tbe  qnettione  whloh 
I  wat  bidden  to  atk  of  the  voty-eheeked  maid.  I  wat  either  unintelli- 
gible or  ahe  waa  atnptd ;  for  ^e  taid  the  did  not  know,  but  wonld  atk 
matter;  and  of  oonrae  the  landlord  eame  in  to  nndeietand  what  it  was  t 
wanted  to  know;  and  I  bad  to  bring  ont  all  my  ttammering  inqniriea  before 
Mr.  Holdtworth,  who  wonld  never  bare  attended  to  them,  I  dare  say,  if  I 
bad  not  bloabed,  and  blundered,  and  made  tnob  a  ibol  of  myaeif, 

''Tea,**  tbe  hindlotd  taid,  «the  Hope  Farm  wat  in  Ileathbridge 
proper,  and  the  owner*t  name  Waa  Holman,  and  he  wat  an  Independent 
minister,  and,  at  fiir  at  die  landlord  conld  tell,  hit  wifb*0  CMstian  qaiu^ 
waa  Wilis,  anyhow  b«r  maiden  name  WM  Green*" 
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«  BelatioiiB  of  yaani  *'  ask^d  Mr.  HoUtworth. 

Not  fir-^nly  my  mother*!  •eoond-eooaBs.  YeSi  I  suppose  they  are 
reletiont.  Bat  I  nerer  warn  them  in  my  lilb.*' 

The  Hope  Farm  ie  not  s  itone*a  throw  from  here,"  i aid  the  offioiona 

hindlord,  going  to  the  window.  '*If  yon  earry  your  eye  over  yon  bed  of 
hoUyhooka»  em  the  daoMoii«lraea  in  the  ovebard  yonder,  you  may  aae  a 
staok  of  qneer-like  atone  ehlmneya.  Them  is  the  Hope  Farm  ohimneys ; 
it*a  an  old  pbioe,  though  Hofanan  keeps  it  iu  good  order.*' 

Mr.  Holdsworth  had  risen  from  the  table  with  more  promptitude  than 
I  had,  and  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking.  At  the  landlord's  last 
words,  he  turnevi  round,  smiling, — "  It  U  not  oilen  that  parsons  know 
how  to  keep  land  in  onkr,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  speak  ;n  I  liu  l ;  and  Minister  iioltnan 
— wc  cnll  the  Church  clergyman  here  '  parson,'  sir;  he  would  be  a  bit 
jea!oa^'  ji  he  heard  a  Dissenter  called  parson — Minister  Ilolman  knows 
what  lie's  about  as  well  as  e'er  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  lie  gives 
up  five  days  a  week  to  his  own  work,  and  two  to  the  Lord's;  and  it  is 
dillicult  to  say  which  lie  works  liardest  at.  He  spends  Saturday  and 
Sunday  a-writing  sermons  and  a- visiting  his  flock  at  Hornby;  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he'll  be  guiding  his  plough  in  the  Hope 
Farm  ymider  juHt  as  well  as  if  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
your  dinner  will  be  getting  cold,  gentlemen." 

So  we  went  back  to  tabh».  After  a  while,  Mr.  Holdsworth  broke  the 
silence: — *'  If  I  were  you.  Manning,  I'd  look  up  these  relations  of  yours. 
You  can  go  and  sec  what  they're  like  while  we're  waiting  for  Dobson's 
eatimates,  and  I'll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden  meanwhile." 

"  Thank  yon,  air.  But  I  don't  know  them,  and  I  don't  think  I  want 
to  know  them." 

"  WJiat  did  you  ask  all  those  questions  for,  than  ? "  said  he,  looking 
qoiflkljr  np  at  me.  He  had  no  notion  of  doing  or  saying  thinga  without 
a  purpose.  I  did  not  answer,  so  he  continued, — "  Make  up  your  mind, 
and  go  off  and  see  what  this  farmer-mioiater  is  like,  end  oome  back  and 
tell  me— I  should  like  to  hear." 

I  waa'BO  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  hie  authority,  or  influence,  that  I 
never  thought  of  resisting,  but  went  on  my  errand,  though  I  remember 
iiseliag  ae  if  I  would  rather  have  had  my  head  cut  off.  The  landlord, 
who  had  evidntly  taken  an  intereat  in  the  event  of  our  disoussion  in  a 
yntf  that  ooontry  landlords  have,  aeeompanied  me  to  the  houae-door,  and 
gave  me  repeated  durectiona,  as  if  I  waa  lilcely  to  miss  my  way  in  two 
hundred  ywda.  Bat  I  listened  to  him,  for  I  waa  glad  of  the  deh^,  to 
aorew  vp  my  oovrage  for  the  effort  of  iacing  tmknown  people  and  intro- 
dnoing  myaelf.  I  went  along  the  hme^  I  recollect,  awitching  at  all  the 
taUer  roadaida  weeda,  till,  after  a  torn  or  two,  I  ftond  myaelf  doae  in 
front  of  the  Hope  Farm.  There  waa  a  garden  betweoi  the  honae  and  the 
ahady,  grassy  lane ;  I  afterwarda  fonnd  that  iUa  garden  waa  ealled  the 
oourt;  perhape  becauae  there  waa  a  low  wall  fonpd  it|  with  an  iron 
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rafliog  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  two  great  gates  between  pillars  crowned 
with  atone  balls  for  a  state  entrance  to  the  flagged  path  leading  up  t6  the 
iront  door.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  place  to  go  in  cither  by  these  great 
gatea  or  by  the  iront  door ;  the  gates,  indeed,  were  locked,  as  I  found, 
though  the  door  atood  wide  open.  I  had  to  go  round  by  a  aide-psth 
lightly  worn  on  s  broad  graaay  way,  whidh  led  paat  the  couri-waU,  peat  a 
borae-mount,  half  eoTered  with  etone-erop  and  the  Uttle  wild  yellow 
lomitoiy,  to  another  door — "  the  enrate,**  aa  I  found  it  waa  termed  by 
the  maater  of  the  honae,  while  the  front  door,  bandaome  and  all  far 
ahow,"  waa  termed  the  reotor.**  I  knocked  with  my  hand  upon  the 
^^corate"  door;  a  tall  girl,  about  my  own  age,  aa  I  fliooght^  came  and 
opened  it,  and  atood  there  ailent,  waiting  to  know  my  errand.  I  aee  her 
now— oouain  Phillia.  The  weatering  aun  ahone  full  upon  her,  and  made 
a  alaafting  atream  of  light  into  the  room  within.  Sha  waa  dreesed  In  dark 
blue  oottan  of  aome  kind  ;  up  to  her  throat,  down  to  her  wriatai,  with  a 
little  frill  of  the  aame  whererer  it  touched  her  white  akin.  And  aucih 
a  white  akin  aa  it  waa  1  I  have  never  aeen  the  like.  She  had  light  hair, 
nearer  yellow  than  any  other  colour.  She  looked  me  ateadily  in  the  hem 
with  large,  quiet  eyvsj  wondering,  but  untroubkd  by  the  aigfat  of  a 
stranger.  I  thought  it  odd  that  so  old,  so  full-grown  as  she  was,  she 
should  wear  a  pinafore  over  her  gown. 

Before  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  what  to  say  in  reply  to  her 
mute  inquiry  of  what  1  wanted  there,  a  woman's  voice  called  out,  "  Who 
is  it,  Phillis  ?  If  it  is  any  one  for  bulter-milk  scud  them  round  to  the 
back-door." 

I  thought  I  could  rather  speak  to  the  owner  of  that  voice  than  to  the 
girl  before  me  ;  so  I  passed  her,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  room,  hat 
in  hand,  for  this  side-door  opened  straight  into  the  hall  or  house-place 
where  the  family  sate  when  work  was  done.  There  was  a  brisk  little 
woman  of  forty  or  so  ironing  some  liiige  muslin  cravats  under  the  light 
of  a  long  vine-shaded  casement  window.  She  looked  at  me  distrustfully 
till  I  began  to  speak.  •*  My  name  is  Paul  JManning,"  said  I ;  but  I  saw 
she  did  not  know  the  name.  My  mother's  name  was  Moneypenny,'' 
said  J, — "  Margaret  Muneypenny." 

"  And  she  married  one  John  Manning,  of  Birmingham,"  said  Mrs,  Hol- 
man,  eagerly.  *'  And  you'll  be  her  son.  Sit  down  1  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you.  To  think  of  your  being  Margaret's  son  I  Why,  she  waa  almost 
a  child  not  so  long  ago.  >V'eII,  to  be  sure,  it  ia  five-and-twenty  yean  agow 
And  what  brings  you  into  these  parts  ? " 

She  aato  down  herself,  as  if  opprened  by  her  curiosity  aa  to  all  the 
five-and-twenty  years  that  had  passed  by  since  ahe  had  aeen  my  mother. 
Her  daughter  Phillis  took  up  her  knitting — a  long  grey  worsted  man*s 
stocking,  I  remember-Hmd  knitted  away  without  looking  at  her  work. 
I  felt  that  the  steady  gaze  of  those  deep  grey  eyea  waa  upon  me^  though 
once,  when  I  stealthily  raised  mine  to  hen,  die  was  aomething 
on  the  wall  above  my  head. 
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WBen  I  had  aDswered  all  mj  cmuan  Holnum's  qnealioiifl^  ahe  hoaTed 
a  long  breath,  and  said,  To  think  of  Mai-garet  Moncjpenny^a  boy  bong 
in  our  boose  I  I  wish  the  minister  was  here.  Philiia»  in  what  field  is 
thy  fiither  to-day  7** 

hi  the  fiTe<4Usre ;  they  are  beginning  to  out  the  com. 

"  He*ll  not  like  being  sent  for,  then,  else  I  should  have  liked  you  to 
haTO  seen  the  minister.    But  the  five-acre  is  a  good  step  off.    You  shall 
have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake  before  you  stir  from  this  house, 
though.    You're  bound  to  go,  you  say,  or  else  the  minister  comes  in ' 
mostly  when  the  men  have  tlieir  four  o'clock." 

"  I  must  go — I  ought  to  have  been  off  before  now." 

"  Here,  then,  Phillis,  take  the  keys."    She  gave  her  daughter  some 
whispered  directions,  and  PIiilHs  left  the  room. 

"  Slie  is  my  cousin,  is  she  not  ?  "  I  asked.  I  knew  she  was,  but 
somehow  I  wanted  to  talk  of  her,  and  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 

"  Yes — Phillis  llolman.    She  is  our  only  child — now." 

Either  from  that     now,"  or  from  a  strange  momentary  wistfulness  in 
her  eyes,  I  knew  that  there  had  been  more  children,  who  were  now  dead. 

**  How  old  is  cousin  Phillis  ?  "  said  I,  scarcely  venturing  on  the  new 
name,  it  seemed  too  prettily  familiar  for  me  to  call  her  by  it ;  but  cousia 
Holman  took  no  notice  of  it,  answering  straight  to  the  purpose. 

"  Seventeen  last  May-day  ;  but  the  minister  docs  not  like  to  hear  me 
calling  it  May-day,"  siiid  she,  checking  herself  with  a  little  awe.  "  Phillis 
was  seventeen  on  the  tot  day  of  May  iasty"  she  repeated  in  an  emended 
edition. 

And  I  am  nineteen  in  another  month,"  thought  I,  to  myself;  I  don*t 
know  why. 

Then  Phillis  came  in,  carrying  a  tsqr  with  wine  and  cake  upon  it. 

"  We  keep  a  house-servanti"  said  cousin  Holman, but  it  is  churning 
day,  and  she  is  busy."  It  was  meant  as  a  little  proud  apology  for  her 
daughter's  being  the  handmaiden. 

"  I  like  doing  it,  mother,"  said  Phillis,  in  her  grare,  full  voice. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  somebody  in  the  Old  Testament — who,  I  could  not 
vecollect — being  served  and  waited  upon  by  the  daog^&ter  of  the  host. 
Was  I  like  Abraham's  steward,  when  £ebekah  gave  him  to  diink  at  the 
well?  I  thought  Isaac  had  not  gone  the  pleasantest  way  to  work  in 
winning  him  a  wiie.  Bat  Phillis  aerer  thought  about  such  things.  She 
was  a  stately,  gradons  yoong  woman,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  simpUci^ 
of  a  child* 

As  I  had  been  taught,  I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  new-foand  consin 
and  her  hnsband ;  and  then  I  Tentured  to  name  my  cousin  Phillis  with  a 
Utile  bow  of  my  head  tg^arda  her ;  but  I  was  too  awkward  to  look  and 
■ee  how  she  toik  my  complimenl.     I  must  go  now,"  said  I,  rismg. 

Neiiher  of  the  women  had  thonght  of  sharing  in  the  wine ;  cousin 
Holman  had  broken  a  bit  of  cake  for  ibrm*s  sake. 

wish  the  minister  had  been  within,**  said  his  wife,  rising  too. 

80 — B 
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Seeretly  I  was  very  glad  he  was  not  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  nimsteni 
in  those  days,  and  I  thonght  he  must  be  a  partionkr  kind  of  man,  bj 
his  objeotiDg  to  the  torn.  lf«y«daj.  Bnt  before  I  went,  conjon  Hotouai 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  oome  back  on  the  SaloKUty  IbUowing 
end  spend  Snndiqr  with  them;  wheb  1  ahenld  see  •omething  of  ''the 
minister." 

'*  Gome  oa  Friday,  if  yea  can,'*  were  her  kst  words  as  aha  afcood  at  the 
enrata-door,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sinUag  mm  with  her  hand. 

Inside  the  home  sate  ooasin  Phillisi  her  golden  haaiv  her  danling  eom* 
plezion,  lighting  up  the  comer  of  the  vine-shadowed  room.  She  had  nok 
risen  when  I  bade  her  good-by  ;  aha  had  looked  at  me  straight  as  she 
said  her  traaquil  words  of  ftreweU. 

Ifbondlfo.  Holdsworth  down  at  the  line,  hard  at  work  snperinteBding; 
As  soon  aa  he  had  a  pause,  he  said,  ^  Well,  Manning,  what  are  the  new 
cousins  like  ?  How  do  preaching  and  farming  seem  to  get  on  togethsri 
If  the  minister  turns  onl  to  be  pnetloal  as  well  as  rererend,  I  ahall 
begm  to  rsipeot  him.** 

But  he  hardly  attended  to  my  answer,  he  was  so  much  more  occupied 
with  directing  his  work-people.  Indeed,  my  answer  did  not  come  rery 
readily  ;  and  the  most  distinct  part  of  it  waa  the  mention  of  the  inviiatioa 
that  had  been  given  me. 

"Oh,  of  course  you  can  go — and  on  Friday,  too,  if  you  like;  there 
is  no  reason  why  not  tills  week  j  and  you've  done  a  long  spell  of  work 
this  time,  old  fellow." 

I  thought  tliat  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  Friday  ;  but  when  tlie  day 
carae,  I  found  that  I  should  prefer  going  to  staying  away,  so  I  availed 
myself  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  permission,  and  went  over  to  Hope  Farm 
some  time  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  later  than  my  last  visit.  I  found  the 
*'  curate "  open  to  admit  the  soft  September  air,  so  tempered  by  tlie 
warmth  of  the  sun,  that  it  was  warmer  out  of  doors  than  in,  although 
the  wooden  log  lay  smouldering  in  front  of  a  heap  of  hot  ashes  on  the 
hearth.  The  vine-leaves  over  the  window  had  a  tinge  more  yellow,  their 
edges  were  here  and  there  scorched  and  browned ;  there  was  no  ironing 
about,  and  cousin  Ilolman  sate  just  outside  the  house,  mending  a  sliirt. 
Phillis  was  at  her  knitting  indoors:  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  at  it 
all  the  week.  The  many-speckled  fowls  were  pecking  about  in  the  fium- 
yard  beyond,  and  tlie  milk-cans  glittered  with  brightness,  hung  out  ta 
sweeten.  The  court  was  so  full  of  flowers  that  they  crept  out  upon  the 
low-covered  wall  and  horse-mount,  and  were  even  to  be  found  seifHsawa 
upon  the  turf  that  bordered  the  path  to  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
fancied  that  my  Sanday  coat  was  scented  for  days  afterwards  by  the 
bushes  of  swectbriar  and  the  fraxinella  that  perfiimed  the  air.  From 
time  to  time  cousin  Hoi  man  put  her  hand  into  a  covered  bai^etathar 
ftet,  and  threw  handsM  of  corn  down  for  the  pigeona  that  cooed  and 
fluttered  in  the  air  around,  in  ezpestetioa  of  tlus  treot» 

1  had  a  thorough  welcome  as  soon  as  she  saw  me»   ''Now  this  ia 
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kind— this  is  right  down  friendly,*'  shaking  my  hand  warmly.  Fhillis, 
yoor  oonsin  Manning  is  oome  t  *' 

«  Call  me  Paul,  will  ycm?  "  Mid  I;  «they  call  me  ao  at  home,  and 
Manning  in  the  eflke.*' 

Well,  Finl,  then.  Tour  roem  it  all  renc^ibr  yon,  Paal,  ftr,  as  I  said  to 
the  minister, '  TU  have  it  ready  whether  he  eomes  o*  Friday  or  not'  And 
the  minister  said  he  must  go  up  to  the  Ashfield  whether  you  were  to 
oome  or  not;  but  he' would  oome  home  betimes  to  see  if  you  were  here, 
ni  show  yon  to  your  room,  and  you  can  wash  the  dust  off  a  bit.** 

AiWr  I  came  down,  I  think  she  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with 
me ;  or  she  might  think  that  I  was  dull ;  or  she  might  have  work  to  do 
in  which  I  hindered  her ;  ibr  she  ealled  Phillis,  and  bade  her  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  go  with  me  to  the  Ashfleld,  and  find  fkther.  80  we  set  off,  I 
in  a  little  flutter  of  a  desire  to  make  myself  agreeable,  but  wishing  that  my 
companion  were  not  quite  so  tall ;  for  she  was  aboTe  me  in  height.  While 
I  was  wondering  how  to  begin  onr  conversation,  she  took  up  the  words. 

"  I  suppose,  cousin  Paul,  you  have  to  be  very  busy  at  your  work  all 
day  long  in  general." 

"  Yes,  we  have  to  be  in  the  office  at  balf-past  eight;  and  we  have  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  then  we  go  nt  it  again  till  eight  or  nine." 

"Then  you  have  not  much  time  for  reading.** 

"  No,"  Faid  I,  with  a  sudden  consciousness  that  I  did  not  make  tlio 
most  of  what  leisure  I  had. 

"  No  more  have  I.  Father  always  gets  an  hour  before  going  u-field 
in  the  mornings,  but  mother  docs  not  like  me  to  get  up  so  early." 

**  My  mother  is  always  wanting  me  to  get  up  earlier  when  I  am  at 
home.'* 

"  Wliat  time  do  you  get  up  ?  ** 

*' Oh  I — ah! — sometimes  lialf-pnst  f^ix  ;  not  of>cn  flinngh  for  I 
remembered  only  twice  that  1  had  done  so  during  the  past  summer. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  mo. 
Father  is  up  at  three;  and  so  was  mother  till  she  was  ill.    I  should 
like  to  be  up  At  four." 

"  Your  father  up  at  three  I  Why,  what  has  he  to  do  at  that  hour?  ** 
What  has  he  not  to  do  ?  He  has  his  private  exercise  in  his  own  room ; 
he  alwaya  rings  the  great  bell  which  calls  the  men  to  milking ;  he  rouses 
up  Betty,  our  maid ;  as  oflen  as  not  he  gives  the  horses  their  feed  before 
the  man  is  up — for  Jem,  who  takes  care  of  the  horses,  is  an  old  man ;  and 
£ither  is  always  loth  to  diBturb  him;  he  looks  at  the  calves,  and  the 
sboulden^  heels,  tracer,  chaff,  and  corn  before  the  horses  go  a-field  ;  he 
hat  often  to  whip-cord  the  plough-whips ;  he  sees  the  hogs  fed  ;  he  looks 
into  the  swill^ti^is,  and  writes  his  orders  for  whst  is  wanted  for  food  for 
man  ind  beaat ;  yes,  and  for  fbel,  too.  And  then,  if  he  has  a  bit  of  time 
to  spare^  he  oomes  in  and  reads  witii  me— but  only  English;  we  keep 
Latin  he  the  evenings,  thai  we  may  have  time  to  enjoy  it;  and  then  he 
calls  in  th«  man  to  bveaktet|  and  cuta  the  boys*  bread  and  cheese  ;  and 
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sees  their  wooden  bottles  illlecl|  and  sends  them  oS  to  their  work ; — and 
hy  this  time  it  is  half-past  eiXf  and  we  have  Our  breakfast  Then  la 
father,"  she  exekimed,  pointing  out  to  me  a  man  in  Us  shirt-sleeres, 
taller  by  the  head  than  the  other  two  with  whom  be  was  working.  We 
only  e:iw  Inm  through  the  leaves  of  the  ash-treea  growing  in  the  hedges 
and  I  thought  X  must  be  confusing  the  figures,  or  mistaken :  that  man 
atill  looked  like  a  Teiy  powerful  labourer,  and  had  none  of  the  precise 
demurencsa  of  appearance  which  I  had  always  imagined  was  the  chane- 
teriitic  of  a  miniater.  It  was  the  BeTcrend  Ebenezer  llolman,  bowcTer. 
He  gave  at  a  nod  aa  we  entered  the  etobble-field ;  and  I  think  be  wonld 
bave  come  to  meet  iia  but  tbat  be  waa  in  tbe  middle  of  giving  acme  diree- 
tiona  to  bia  men.  I  could  aee  tbat  Pbillia  waa  built  more  after  bia  t^pe 
tban  ber  motber*a.  He,  like  bia  daqg^ter,  waa  bugely  made,  and  of  a 
iiiir,  ruddy  complexion,  wbereaa  bera  waa  brilliant  and  delicate.  Hia 
bair  bad  been  yellow  or  aandy,  but  now  waa  griaaled.  Yet  bia  grey  baiia 
betokened  no  fiulure  in  atrengtli.  I  never  saw  a  more  powerful  man^ 
deep  cheat,  lean  flanks^  well-planted  bead.  By  thia  time  we  irere  nearly 
up  to  bim;  and  be  interrupted  himself  and  stepped  ferwacda;  bolding  out 
bia  band  to  me,  but  addreasmg  Pbillia. 

Well,  my  lass,  this  ia  cousin  Manning,  I  suppose.  Wait  a  minute, 
young  man,  and  Vi\  put  on  my  coat,  and  give  you  a  decorous  and  formal 

welcome.    But  ^Ned  Hall,  there  ought  to  be  a  water-furrow  across 

this  land  :  it*8  a  nasty,  stiff,  clayey,  dauby  bit  of  ground,  and  thou  and  I 
must  fall  to,  come  next  Monday — I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin  Manning— 
and  tliiic'ri  old  Jem's  cottage  wants  u  Lit.  of  lliatch ;  you  can  do  ihat 
job  to-morrow  while  I  am  busy."  Then,  suddenly  changing  the  tone  of 
Ids  deep  bass  voice  to  an  odd  suggestion  of  chapels  and  preachers,  he 
added,  Now,  I  will  give  out  tlie  psahn,  '  Come  all  harmonious  tongues,* 
to  be  sung  to  '  Mount  Ephiaim  '  tune." 

He  lilled  his  spade  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  beat  time  with  it;  the 
two  labourers  seemed  to  know  both  words  and  music,  though  I  did  not  ; 
and  80  did  rhillis :  her  rich  voice  followed  lier  father  s  as  he  set  the 
tune ;  and  the  men  came  in  with  more  uncertainty,  but  still  harmoni- 
ously.   Pliillis  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  with  a  little  surprise  at  my 
silence;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words.    There  we  five  stood,  bareheadc-d, 
excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tanny  stubble-field,  from  wliicli  all  tlie  shocks  of 
corn  had  not  yet  been  carried — a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wockI- 
pigeons  were  cooing ;  blue  distance  seen  through  the  ash-trees  on  the 
other.    Somehow,  I  think  that  if  I  had  known  the  words,  and  could  ha^e 
Bung,  my  throat  would  bave  been  choked  up  by  the  feelii^  of  tbe  unac- 
customed acene. 

The  hymn  waa  ended,  and  the  men  had  drawn  off  before  I  could  atxr. 
I  saw  the  minister  beginning  to  put  on  his  coat,  and  Icoking  at  me  ivitb 
friendly  ioapection  in  his  gaae,  before  I  could  rouse  myself. 

''I  dare  say  you  railway  gentlemen  don't  wind  up  the  day  witb  aii^* 
mga  psalm  togetber/'  said  be;  "but  it  ia  not  a  bad  praotioe,  not  a 
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bad  practice.  We  baye  had  it  a  bit  earlier  to-day  for  boB^taUt7*B  sake 
--tiiat*s  all" 

I  bad  nothing  parkioiilar  t6  aaj  to  this,  though  I  waa  thinkmg  a  great 
deaL  From  time  to  time  I  stole  a  look  at  mj  companioii.  His  ooat  was 
black,  and  so  was  his  waistcoat ;  neckcloth  he  had  none,  hia  strong  full 
throat  being  bare  aboTO  the  snow-white  shirt.  He  wore  drab-ooloored 
knee-breeches,  grey  worsted  stockings  (I  thought  I  knew  the  maker), 
and  strong-nailed  shoes.  He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  liked  to 
feel  the  coming  breeze  lilting  his  hair.  After  a  while,  I  saw  that  the 
frther  took  hold  of  the  daughter's  hand,  and  so,  they  holding  each  other, 
went  along  towards  home.  We  had  to  cross  a  lane.  In  it  there  were 
two  little  children,  one  lying  prone  on  the  gra-ss  in  a  passion  of  crying, 
the  other  standing  stock  still,  with  its  finger  in  its  mouth,  the  large  tears 
slowly  rolling  down  its  cheeks  for  sympathy.  The  cause  of  their  diatrcsa 
was  evident:  there  was  a  broken  brown  pitcher,  and  a  little  pool  of  spilt 
milk  on  the  road. 

«  Hollo  1  Hollo  !  What's  all  this  ?  "  said  the  minister.  "  Why,  what 
have  you  been  about,  Tommy,"  lifting  the  little  petticoated  lad,  who  was 
lying  sobbing,  with  one  vigorous  arm.  Tommy  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise in  his  round  eyes,  but  no  ailright  —  they  were  evidently  old 
acquaintances. 

*•  Mammy's  jug  I  "  said  he,  at  last,  beginning  to  cry  afresh. 

"  Well !  and  will  crying  piece  mommy's  jug,  or  pick  up  spilt  milk  ? 
How  did  you  manage  it.  Tommy  ?  '* 

"He  "  (jerkini^  his  head  at  the  other)  "  and  me  waa  running  races. 

"  Tommy  said  he  could  beat  mo,"  put  in  the  other. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  will  make  you  two  silly  lads  mind,  and  not 
run  races  again  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  between  you,"  said  the  minister, 
as  if  muang.  "  I  might  flog  you,  and  so  save  mammy  the  trouble  ;  for 
I  dare  say  she'll  do  it  if  I  don't."  The  fresli  burst  of  whimpering  from 
both  showed  the  probability  of  this.  "  Or  I  might  take  you  to  the 
Hope  Fann,  and  give  joa  some  more  milk  ;  but  then  you'd  be  running 
noes  again,  and  my  milk  would  follow  that  to  the  gronnd,  and  make 
another  white  pooL  I  think  the  flogging  would  be  best— don't  you  t  " 
We  would  nerer  run  races  no  more,'*  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 
Then  you'd  not  be  bojs ;  you'd  be  angels." 

<«No,  we  ahouldu^" 

«Whynot?" 

They  kicked  into  each  otiiet'i  cjea  for  an  answer  to  this  puasling 
question.   At  length,  one  said,  *'  Ao|^  is  dead  folk." 

Come;  we*U  not  get  too  deep  into  Iheol^.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  lending  you  a  tin  can  with  a  lid  to  carry  tiie  milk  home  in  ?  That 
would  not  break,  at  any  rate;  though  I  would  not  answer  for  the  milk 
not  filling  if  you  ran  races.   That's  it !  ** 


He  had  dropped  his  daughter's  hand,  and  now  held  out  each  of  }aM 
to  the  little  fellows,    Phillis  and  I  followed,  and  listened  to  the  piattle 
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whkh  the  niini8tcr*B  companiont  now  poured  out  to  bim,  and  which  he 

eTidently  enjoying.  At  a  certain  point,  there  was  a  sndden  bunt  of 
the  tawnj,  ntddy-erening  kndaeape.  The  minitter  turned  round  and 
qnoted  •  line  or -two  of  Latin. 

<<itfi  wonderftO,"  aaid  he,  ''hovr  ezaeUy  YiiigU  has  hit  the  enduring 
epiiheta,  neariy  two  thousand  jean  ago^  and  in  Italy ;  end  yet  how  il 
desoribesto  a  T  what  is  now  fying  before  us  in  the  parish  of  Heathbridg^ 
oountj  — BngkaBd.** 

*<  I  dare  ssy  it  does,*'  add  I,  all  aglow  with  diame,  for  I  had  forgotten 
the  little  Latin  I «?  er  knew. 

The  minister  shifted  his  eyes  to  Phillis*s  foce ;  it  mutely  gave  him  badt 
the  sympathetic  appreciation  that  I,  in  my  ignoranoe,  could  not  bestow. 

<«0h  !  this  is  worse  than  the  oateehism,*'  thought  I;    that  was  only 
.   reoMmbering  words.*' 

Phillip  lasS|  thou  must  go  home  with  these  lads,  and  tell  their  mother 
all  about  the  race  and  the  milk.  Mammy  must  always  know  the  trodi,** 
now  speaking  to  the  children.  **  And  tell  her,  too,  from  me  that  I  have 
got  the  best  birch  rod  in  the  parish ;  and  that  if  she  evejr  thinks  her 
children  want  a  flogging  she  must  bring  thcra  to  me,  and,  if  I  think  they 
deaei-ve  it,  I'll  give  it  them  better  than  she  can.**  So  Phillis  led  the  chil- 
dren toward."*  tlie  dairy,  Bomcwherc  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  followed  the 
minister  in  through  the  "  curate"  into  the  house-place. 

"Their  mother,"  said  he,  **i8  a  Lit  of  a  vixen,  and  apt  to  punish  her 
children  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  try  to  keep  the  parish  rod  as  well 
as  the  pal  ish- bull." 

He  sate  down  in  the  three-cornered  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  looked 
around  the  empty  room. 

"  Where's  the  missus?  "  said  he  to  himgelf.    But  she  was  tlicre  in  a 
minute ;  it  was  her  rep-ular  plan  to  give  him  his  welcome  home — by  a 
look,  by  a  touch,  nothin?  more — as  soon  ns  she  could  after  bis  return, 
and  he  had  missed  her  now.    Ki^nrardUss  of  my  presence,  he  went  over 
the  day's  doings  to  licr;  and  then,  pottina  up,  he  said  he  must  go  and 
make  himself  "reverend,"  and  that  then  m-o  would  have  a  cup  of  t<^  in 
the  parlour.  The  p^lour  was  a  large  room  with  two  casemented  windows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  flagged  passage  leading  from  the  rector- 
door  to  the  wide  staircase,  with  its  shallow,  polished  oaken  steps,  on  which 
no  carpet  was  erer  laid.   The  parlour- floor  was  covered  in  the  middle  by 
a  home-made  carpeting  of  needlework  and  list.   One  or  two  quaint  &mily 
picturea  of  the  Uolnum  family  hung  round  the  walls ;  the  fire-grate  and 
irons  were  much  ornamented  with  brass;  and  on  a  taUe  against  the  wnll 
between  the  windows,  a  great  beau-pot  of  flowm  was  placed  upon,  the 
Iblio  volumes  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible.    It  was  a  oompiiment  to  me  to 
use  this  room,  and  I  tried  to  be  giateAil  for  it;  but  we  never  bad  o«r 
meals  there  after  that  first  day,  and  I  was  gUid  of  it;  for  the  large  house-' 
place,  Uring-foom,  dining-room,  wMdierer  yon  might  like  to  eall  it^  was 
twice  as  eomlsrtaUe  and  eheetfiiL  There  was  *  rug  in  front  of  the  grosit 
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large  fire-pkoe,  and  an  ovon  by  the  grate,  and  a  orooki  witih  lihe  kettle 
banging'  from  it,  over  the  bright  wood-fire;  everything  tiiat  ought  to  be 
blaok  and  policed  in  that  rotfm  was  black  and  polished ;  and  the  flags, 
and  window-eortaitts,  and  snoh  Ihings  aa  were  to  be  white  and  dean, 
were  just  spotless  in  their  purity.   Opposite  to  the  fire-place,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  was  an  oaken  shovel-board,  with  the  right 
incline  for  a  skilful  player  to  send  the  weights  into  the  prescribed  spaoOi 
There  were  baskets  of  white  work  about,  and  a  small  shelf  of  books 
hung  against  the  wall,  books  used  for  reading,  and  not  for  propping  up  a 
beau-pot  of  flowers.    I  took  down  one  or  two  of  tliose  books  once  when 
I  was  lell  alono  in  the  house-place  on  the  first  evening — Virgil,  Caesar,  a 
Greek  grammar — oh,  dear  ah  me!  nnd  Pliillis  Holman's  name  in  each  ot 
them  !    I  shut  them  up,  nnd  put  tlieni  buck  in  their  places,  and  walked 
as  far  away  from  the  bookshelf  as  I  could.    Yes,  and  I  gave  my  cousin 
Plnliis  a  wide  bcrtli,  although  slie  was  sitting  at  her  work  quietly  enough, 
and  her  hair  was  looking  more  golden,  her  dark  eyelashes  lontier,  her 
round  pillar  of  a  throat  whiter  than  ever,    Wa  had  done  tea,  and  wc  had 
returned  into  the  house-place  that  the  minister  might  smoke  hia  pipe 
without  fear  of  contaminating  the  drab  damask  window-curtains  of  the 
parlour.    He  had  made  himself  "  reverend  "  by  putting  on  one  of  the 
voluminous  white  muslin  neckcloths  that  I  had  seen  cousin  ITolman 
ironing  that  first  visit  I  had  paid  to  the  Hope  Farm,  and  by  making  one 
or  two  other  unimportant  changes  in  bis  dress.    He  sate  looking  steadily 
at  me,  but  whether  he  saw  me  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  At  the  time  I  fancied 
that  he  did,  and  was  gauging  me  in  some  unknown  fashion  in  his  secret 
Uiind.    Every  now  and  then  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  bis  mouth,  knocked 
out  the  ashee,  and  asked  me  some  fresh  question.   As  long  as  these 
related  to  mj  aoqniremflnts  or  my  reading,  I  shuffled  uneasily  and  did 
not  know  what  to  answer.   By-and-l^  he  got  round  te  the  more  practical 
•abject  of  railroads,  and  on  this  I  was  more  at  home.    I  really  had  taken 
mn  interest  in  my  work ;  nor  would  Mr.  Holdsworth,  indeed,  iiave  kept 
me  in  his  employment  if  I  had  not  given  my  mind  as  well  as  my  tame  to 
it;  and  I  waS|  besides,  full  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  just  then, 
oiwiBg  to  our  not  being  able  to  find  a  tteady  bottom  on  the  Heathbridge 
momf  over  which  we  wished  to  cany  our  line.   In  the  midat  of  all  my 
cagetnen  in  speaking  aboat  this,  I  could  not  help  being  stmck  witii  the 
eztreao  pertlneQce  of  Ma  ^jtwations.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not 
alMW  Ignorance  of  many  of  the  detaila  of  engineering :  that  was  to  hare 
been  expected;  but  on  the  premiaea  he  had  got  hold  of,  he  thought  clearly 
and  veaaoDfld  logically.  Phillia— «o  like  him  aa  ahe  was  both  in  body  and 
mind— kepi  stopping  at  her  wort  and  looking  at  roe,  trying  to  ihlly 
understand  aU  that  I  nid.   I  felt  she  did ;  and  perhaps  it  made  me  take 
more  paina  in  using  clear  espreasioasy  and  arranging  my  wofdsj,  tbiui  I 
otherwise  ahonld. 

She  shall  see  I  know  something  worth  knowing,  thotigh  it  mayn't 
be  licr  dcad-and«gone  languages/'  thought  L 
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^  I  Me,"  aald  the  minigfeer,  at  length.  "  I  nndentand  it  aU.  Toa*ve 
a  dear,  good  head  of  your  own,  my  lad,— chooee  how  yoa  came  bj  it" 

mj  fiuher,"  said  I,  proudly.  Have  yoa  not  heard  of  his 
diacoTeiy  of  a  new  method  of  ahimting  }  It  waa  in  the  ChueUe,  It  was 
patented.   I  thought  every  one  had  heard  of  Hanniag*a  patent  wineh." 

''We  don^t  know  who  invented  the  alphabet^**  said  he,  half  amilii^^, 
and  taking  np  hia  pipe. 

<*No^  I  dare  say  not,  air,*'  replied  I,  half  offended  ;  that*a  ao  long 
i^o." 

Puff— puff— puff. 

*'But  your  father  must  be  a  notable  man.  I  heard  of  him  onoe 
before ;  and  it  is  not  many  a  one  fiftjr  mileB  away  whoae  fame  reatbei 
HeathbriOge.*' 

"  Hy  filthier  ia  a  notable  man,  air.  It  ia  not  me  that  says  so  ;  it 
IB  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and— and  everybody." 

"  He  is  right  to  stand  up  for  hia  fiither,"  said  cousin  Holmau,  as  if 
die  were  pleading  for  me. 

I  chafed  inwardly,  thinking  that  my  father  needed  no  one  to  stand  up 
for  him.    lie  was  man  sufficient  for  himself. 

**  Yea — he  is  right,"  Baid  the  minister,  placidly.  "  Kight,  because  it 
comes  from  his  lieart — right,  too,  as  I  believe,  in  point  of  fact.  Else 
there  is  many  a  young  cockerel  that  will  stand  upon  a  dunghill  and  crow 
about  his  father,  by  way  of  making  his  owm  plumage  to  shine.  I  should 
like  to  know  thy  father,"  he  went  on,  turning  atraigbt  to  me,  with  a 
kindly,  frank  look  in  his  eyes. 

But  I  was  vexed,  and  would  take  no  notice.  Presently,  having 
finished  his  pipe,  he  got  up  and  left  the  room.  PhilUs  put  her  work 
hastily  down,  and  went  after  him.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  returned,  and 
sate  down  again.  Not  long  after,  and  before  I  had  quite  recovered  my 
good  temper,  he  opened  the  door  out  of  wliich  he  had  passed,  and  called 
to  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went  across  a  narrow  stone  passage  into  a 
strange,  many-cornered  room,  not  ten  feet  in  area,  part  study,  part 
counting-house,  looking  into  the  farm-yard ;  with  a  desk  to  sit  at,  a  desk 
to  stand  at,  a  spittoon,  a  set  of  shelves  with  old  divinity  books  upon 
them  ;  another,  smaller,  filled  with  books  on  farriery,  farming,  manures, 
and  such  subjects,  with  pieces  of  paper  containing  memoranda  stack 
against  the  whitewashed  walls  with  wafers,  nails,  pins,  anything  tbai 
came  readiest  to  hand ;  a  box  of  carpenter'a  tools  on  the  fioor^  f5>— 
manuscripts  in  short-hand  on  the  desk. 

He  turned  round  half  laughing.  "  That  foolish  girl  of  mine  thinks 
I  have  vexed  you  " — putting  hia  large,  powerful  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"  '  Nay,'  saya  I ;  *  kindly  meant  is  kindly  taken  '—is  it  not  ao  ?  " 

It  was  not  quite,  sir,"  replied  I,  Tanquished  by  hia  manner ;  but 
it  shall  be  in  future." 

«  Ck>me,  that's  right.  You  and  I  shall  be  friends.  Indeed,  it's  not 
many  a  one  I  would  bring  in  here.   But  I  was  readii^  a  book  tbia 
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morning,  and  I  could  not  make  it  out ;  it  is  a  book  that  was  left  Iiere  by 
mistake  one  day  ;  I  liad  subscribed  to  Brother  Kobinson's  scrraons;  and 
I  was  glad  to  sec  this  instead  of  them,  for  sermons  though  they  be,  they're 
.  .  .  well,  never  mind  !  I  took  'em  both,  and  made  my  old  coat  do  a  bit 
longer;  but  all's  fish  that  comes  to  my  uet.  I  have  fewer  books  than 
leisure  to  read  them,  and  I  have  a  prodigious  big  appetite.    Here  it  is." 

It  wns  a  volume  of  stiff  mechanics,  involving  many  technical  terms, 
and  some  rather  deep  matliematics.  These  last,  which  would  have 
puzzled  me,  seemed  easy  enough  to  him  ;  all  that  he  wanted  was  tlie 
explanations  of  the  technical  words,  which  I  could  easily  give. 

While  he  was  looking  throuqli  the  book  to  find  the  places  where 
he  had  been  puzzled,  my  wandcrin^r  eye  caught  on  some  of  the  papers  on 
the  wall,  and  I  could  not  help  reading  one,  which  has  stuck  by  me  ever 
since.  At  first,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  weekly  diary  ;  but  then  I  saw  that 
the  seven  days  were  portioned  out  for  special  prayers  and  intercessions : 
Monday  for  his  family,  Tuesday  for  enemies,  Wednesday  for  the  Indepen- 
dent churches,  Thursday  for  all  other  churches,  Friday  ibr  peracMls 
afflicted,  Saturday  for  his  own  soul,  Sunday  for  all  wanderers  and  nnneiSy 
that  they  might  be  brought  home  to  the  fold. 

We  were  called  back  into  the  house-place  to  have  supper.  A  door 
opening  into  the  kitchen  was  opened ;  and  all  stood  up  in  both  roomS) 
while  tlie  miniateri  tall,  large,  one  hand  resting  on  tlie  spread  table,  the 
other  lifted  up,  eaid,  in  the  deep  voice  that  would  have  been  loud  had  it 
not  been  eo  full  and  rioh,  but  with  the  peculiar  accent  or  twang  that  I 
beliere  is  oonsidered  devout  by  aome  people,  "  Whether  we  ent  or  drink, 
or  whatwever  we  do,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

Tlie  supper  was  an  immense  meat-^e.  We  of  the  house-place  were 
helped  tet;  then  the  minister  hit  the  handle  of  his  buck-hom  earring* 
knife  on  the  table  once,  and  said,— 

^Now  or  aerer,*'  which  meant,  did  any  of  us  want  any  more ;  and 
when  we  had  all  declined,  either  by  silence  or  by  words,  he  Imocked  twice 
with  his  knife  on  the  table,  and  Betty  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
and  carried  off  the  great  dish  to  the  kitchen,  where  an  dd  man  and  a 
young  one,  and  a  help-girl,  were  awaiting  their  meal. 

^  Shut  the  door,  if  you  will,**  said  the  minister  to  Betty. 

**  That*a  in  ixmoor  of  you, '  said  cousin  Hohnan,  in  a  tone  of  satisfiw- 
tion,  as  the  door  was  shut.  '*When  weVe  no  stranger  with  v%  the 
minister  is  so  ted  of  keeping  the  door  open,  and  talking  to  the  men  and 
maids,  just  as  much  as  to  Phillia  and  me.** 

It  brings  us  all  together  like  a  household  just  before  we  meet  as 
a  household  in  prayer,"  said  he,  in  explanation.  "But  to  go  back  to 
M'hat  we  were  talking  about — can  you  tell  me  of  any  simple  book  on 
dynainicd  that  I  could  put  in  my  pocket,  and  study  a  little  at  leisure 
timcB  in  the  day  ?  " 

•*  Leisure  times,  father  ? "  said  Phlllis,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
amilo  than  I  Lad  yet  seen  ou  her  face. 
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Tm  ;  leisure  Uni6i»  dHighter.  There  it  nuuoiy  an  odd  minute  UmI 
io  vroiting  for  other  foXk  ;  end  now  that  nilrmidt  are  eomiiig  ao  near  vb, 
it  bebovea  us  to  know  jometbing  about  them." 

I  thought  of  hia  own  desoription  of  hia  prodigiona  big  i^ppetUe**  fo^ 
learning.  And  be  had  a  good  ajipetite  of  hia  own  for  the  more  material 
Yictnal  before  him*  But  I  taw,  or  ianded  I  saw,  that  he  had  aome  nk 
fyf  hhnielf  in  the  matter  both  of  food  and  drink. 

Ab  goon  as  supper  waa  done  flie  housahold  assembled  ibr  prayer.  It 
waa  a  long  impromptu  evenipg  prayer ;  and  it  would  bare  aeemed  desul- 
tory enough  had  I  not  bad  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  day  that  preeeded  it» 
and  BO  been  able  to  find  a  clue  to  the  thoughts  that  preceded  the  dis- 
jointed utterances ;  for  he  kept  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  hia  eyes  shut,  his  outstretched  hands  prci.>jJ  palm  to  palm — some- 
times with  a  long  pause  of  silence,  as  if  waiting  to  see  if  ihere  ^v:^s  any- 
thing else  he  wished  to  "  lay  before  the  Lord (to  use  his  own  expression) 
— before  he  concluded  with  the  bles4>ing.  lie  prayed  for  the  c^iltle  and 
live  creatures,  rather  to  my  surprise ;  for  my  atttiHtioii  bad  b^un  to 
wander,  till  it  was  recalled  by  the  familiar  words. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  to  name  an  odd  incident  at  the  concln^on 
of  the  prayer,  and  before  we  had  risen  fiom  our  knees  (indeed  before 
Betty  was  well  awake,  for  she  made  a  niirhtly  practice  of  having  a  sound 
nap,  her  weary  head  lying  on  lier  stalwart  arms)  ;  the  minister,  still 
kneeling  in  our  midst,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  arms  dropped 
by  his  side,  spoke  to  the  elder  man,  who  turned  round  on  his  knees  to 
attend.  ''John,  didst  sec  that  Daisy  had  her  warm  mash  to-nigbt;  for 
we  must  not  neglect  tho  means,  John — two  quarts  of  gruel,  a  fipoonful  of 
ginger,  and  a  gill  of  beer — the  poor  beast  needs  it,  and  I  fear  it  slipped 
out  of  my  mind  to  tell  thee ;  and  here  waa  I  asking  a  blessing  and 
neglecting  the  means,  which  is  a  mockeiy,"  said  he,  dropping  liia  Yoice. 

Before  we  went  to  bed  ho  told  me  he  should  see  little  or  nothing 
mora  of  me  durinc^  my  visit,  which  was  to  end  on  Sunday  evening,  as  ha 
alwaja  gave  up  both  Saturday  and  Sabbath  to  his  work  in  the  ministry. 
I  remembered  that  the  landlofd  at  the  inn  bad  told  me  this  on  the  daj 
when  I  first  inquired  about  these  new  relations  of  mine  |  aad  I  did  not  das- 
like  the  opportunity  whioh  I  aav  would  be  afforded  me  of  beeomiog  more 
acquainted  with  oousm  Holman  and  Fhiljts,  though  I  eameady  hoped  that 
the  latter  would  not  attack  me  on  the  snlject  of  the  dead  langU4ge«> 

I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  waa  aa  tall  aa  couain  Philfia»  aui 
had  a  sudden  and  miraculoua  growth  of  whisker,  and  a  still  map%  mitmi- 
ouloua  aequaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Alas  I  I  wakened  up  still  a 
abort,  beardless  Uid,  with  "  Ismimff  Jugit**  for  my  sole  remembranee  of  t&e 
little  Latin  I  bad  onoe  learnt  While  I  waa  dreasmg,  a  bright  thonglii 
came  orer  me :  I  could  queation  cousin  Phillis,  instead  of  bar  qucattoiun^ 
me,  and  ao  manage  to  keep  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  oooTeraatloQ  m 
my  own  power. 

Early  aa  it  was,  evexy  one  had  braakfitited,  and  my  basin  of  biead  imd 
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milk  wospnt  on  the  orea-top  to  await  nijr  coming  down.    Every  one  was 
gone  about  their  woi'k.  The  first  to  come  into  the  house-place  was  rhillia 
with  a  basket  of  eggs.    Faithful  to  my  icsolutioa,  I  ubked,^ 
«*  What  are  those  ?  " 

She  looked  ut  lUQ  for  a  moraeut,  and  tlicu  said  gravely  — 
'Totatoea!" 

**  No  I  they  are  liot,"  gaid  I,    "  They  are  eggs.    What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  they  are  potatoes  ?  " 

What  do  you  mean  by  a:iking  me  what  they  were,  when  they  were 
plain  to  be  seen  ?  "  retorted  slie. 

We  were  both  getting  a  little  angiy  with  each  otlier. 
*'  I  don't  know.    I  wanted  to  begin  to  talk  to  you;  and  I  was  afraid 
you  would  talk  to  me  about  books  as  you  did  yoaterday.   X  have  not  read 
much ;  and  you  and  the  miuister  have  read  so  much." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  she.  "  But  you  are  our  guest ;  and  mother  saya 
I  must  make  it  pleasant  to  you.  We  won't  talk  booki*  What  must  we 
talk  about  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

Seventeen  last  May.    How  old  are  yon  ?  *' 
"  I  am  nineteen.    Older  than  joa  by  nearly  |wo  yMf%"  fftid  I|  draw- 
ing myself  up  to  my  full  height. 

1  should  not  have  thonght  you  were  abOTe  sixteen/'  she  replied,  as 
quietly  as  if  she  were  not  flaying  the  most  provoking  thing  she  ponibly 
could.   Then  came  a  panse. 

What  are  yon  going  to  do  now  7  **  asked  I. 

I  should  be  dusting  the  bed-chambers;  but  motlier  said  I  had  better 
atay  and  make  it  pleasant  to  yon,**  said  she,  a  litde  phuntively,  as  if  dost- 
ii^  rooms  was  far  the  easiest  task. 

**  Wit)  you  take  me  to  see  the  live-stock  ?  I  Uke  animals,  though  I 
don*t  know  much  about  them.** 

"  Ob,  do  yon  7  I  am  so  glad !  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like 
animals,  as  yon  did  not  like  books.** 

I  wondered  why  she  said  this.  I  think  it  was  because  she  had  begun 
to  ianey  all  our  tastes  must  be  dissimilar.  We  went  together  all  through 
the  ftrm-yard ;  we  fed  the  poultry,  she  kneeling  down  with  her  pinafore 
full  of  com  and  meal,  and  tempting  the  little  timid,  downy  chickens  upon 
it,  much  to  the  anxiety  of  the  ihasy  raffled  heo,  their  mother.  Bhc  called 
to  the  pigeons,  who  flattered  down  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  and  I 
examined  the  groat  sleek  cart-horaos  ;  sympathized  in  our  dislike  of  pigs; 
feci  the  calves;  coaxed  the  sick  cow,  Daisy;  and  a  hnired  the  others  out  at 
pasture  ;  and  came  back  tired  and  hungry  and  dirty  at  dinner-time, 
IiaTing  quite  forcrotton  that  there  were  sUQh  things  ^s  dead  languages,  and 
P<>Tise(jueati^  capital  fiicftds. 
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EFOEE  the  Duke  of  York's  column, 
and  between  the  Atheiueiiin  and  United 
Serrioe  Clubsy  I  bare  seen  more  ihwa 
onoe,  on  the  esplanade,  a  preadier 
holding  forth  to  a  little  oongrcgatioa 
of  badauds  and  street-boya,  whom  he 
cntertiuns  with  a  diaconrBe  on  the 
Crimea  of  a  rapaciona  aristocnu^,  w 
wama  of  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
own  eoula.    Sometamea  this  orator  is 
made  to   more  on  "  by  brotal  police- 
men.  Sometimes^  on  a  Sundajr,  he 
pomta  to  a  white  head  or  two  visible 
in  the  windowa  of  the  cloba  to  the 
right  and  left  of  him,  and  rolunteen 
a  atatement  that  those  quiet  and  elderlj 
Sabbath-breakers  will  veiy  soon  be  called  from  tiiia  world  to  another, 
where  their  lot  will  by  no  means  be  ao  comfortable  as  that  which  the 
reprobates  enjoy  here,  in  their  arm-chairs  by  (heir  snug  fires. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  had  I  been  a  Pall  Mall  preacher,  I  would 
haye  liked  to  send  a  whip  round  to  all  the  dube  in  St.  James's,  and  con- 
voke the  iew  members  remaining  in  London  to  hear  a  discourse  mth  D» 
on  a  text  from  the  Observer  newspaper.  I  would  have  taken  post  under 
the  statue  of  Fame,  say,  where  she  stands  distributing  wreaths  to  the 
three  Crimean  Guardsmen.  (The  crossing-sweeper  docs  not  obstruct  the 
path,  and  I  suppose  is  away  at  hb  villa  on  Sundays.)  And,  when  the 
congregation  was  pretty  quiet,  I  would  have  begun  : — 

In  the  Observer  of  the  27th  September,  1868,  in  the  fifth  pi^  and  the 
fourth  column,  it  is  thus  written 

«  The  codicil  appended  te  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Oyde^  executed  at 
Chatham,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Clyde,  F.M.,  ia  written,  strtt^ge  to 
say,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  Athmueum  Club  mark»^ 

What  the  codicil  is,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  not  oar  bnsiiieBS  to 
inquire.  It  conveys  a  benefiiction  to  a  &ithfiil  and  attadied  fiiend  of  tKe 
good  field-marahaL  The  gift  may  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  it  mi^  be  a 
house  and  its  contents— furniture,  plate,  and  wine-cellar.  My  friends^  I 
know  the  wine-merchant,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  legatee,  hope  heartily 
that  the  stock  is  large. 
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Am  I  wrong,  dear  brethren,  in  mppoaing  that  yon  eacpeet  a  preacher 
to  flay  a  seasonable  word  on  death  here?  If  yon  don%  I  fear  yoa 
are  but  little  familiar  with  the  habits  of  preaohers,  and  are  bnt  lax 
hearers  of  sermons.  We  might  contrast  the  vanlt  where  the  warrioi^a 
remains  lie  shrouded  and  coffined,  with  that  in  which  his  worldly  pro- 
vision of  wine  is  stowed  away.  Spain  and  Portugal  and  France--a]l 
the  lands  which  supplied  his  store— as  hardy  and  obedient  snbsltem, 
as  resolute  captain,  as  colonel  daring  but  prudent— he  has  visited  the 
fields  cf  all.  In  India  and  China  he  marches  always  unconquered;  or 
at  the  head  of  his  dauntless  Highhmd  brigade  he  treads  the  Crimean 
■now;  or  he  rides  from  conquest  to  conquest  in  India  once  more;  snc- 
oouxing  his  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  thdr  utmost  need;  smiting 
down  the  scared  mutiny,  and  trampling  out  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  at 
the  head  of  a  heroic  army,  a  consummate  chief.  And  now  his  glorious  old 
sword  is  sheathed,  and  his  honours  are  won ;  and  he  has  bought  him  a 
house,  and  stored  it  with  modest  dieer  for  his  friends  (the  good  old  man 
put  water  in  his  own  wine,  and  a  gkws  or  two  sufficed  him) — behold  the 
end  comes,  and  his  legatee  inherits  these  modest  possessions  by  virtue  of  a 
codicil  to  bis  lordship's  will,  written, "  strange  to  saf/j  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  the  Athenmtm  Club  mark.*' 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  text,  my  brethren,  that  I  propose  to  address 
myself  particularly,  and  if  the  lemarks  I  make  arc  oflcnsive  to  any  of  you, 
you  know  the  dooi  s  of  our  meeting-house  are  open,  and  you  can  walk  out 
■when  you  will.  Around  us  are  magnificent  halls  and  palaces  frequented 
by  such  a  nudtitude  of  men  as  not  even  the  Roman  Forum  assembled 
together.  Yonder  arc  the  Miu-tium  and  the  Palladium.  Next  to  the 
Palkidium  is  the  elegant  Yiatorium,  which  Barry  gracefully  stole  from 
Rome.  By  \ta  side  is  the  massive  lieformatorium :  and  the — the  Ultra- 
torium  rears  its  granite  columns  beyond.  Extending  down  the  street 
palace  ailer  palace  rises  magnificent,  and  imder  their  lofty  roofs  warriors 
and  lawyers,  merchants  and  uobks,  scholars  and  seamen,  the  wealthy,  the 
poor,  the  busy,  the  idle  assemble.  Into  the  halls  built  down  this  little 
Street  and  its  neighboui  hood  the  principal  men  of  all  London  come  to  hear 
or  impart  the  news;  and  the  afiaii-s  of  the  state  or  of  private  individuals, 
the  quarrels  of  empires  or  of  authors,  tlie  movements  of  the  court  or  the 
splendid  Tiigaxies  of  fiuthion,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  or  of  persons  of 
another  sex  yet  more  wily,  the  last  news  of  battles  in  the  great  occidental 
continents,  nay,  the  latest  betting  ibr  the  horse-races,  or  the  advent  of  a 
dancer  at  the  theatre — all  that  men  do  is  discussed  in  these  Pall  Mall 
agone^  where  we  of  London  daily  assemble. 

Now  among  so  many  talkers,  consider  how  many  fiilse  reports  must 
fly  about;  in  such  multitudes  imagine  how  many  disappointed  men  there 
must  be;  how  many  chatterboxes;  how  many  feeble  and  credulous 
(whereof  I  mark  some  specimens  in  my  congregation) ;  how  many  mean, 
rancorous,  prone  to  beHere  ill  of  their  betters,  eeger  to  find  fanlt ;  and 
tben,  my  brethren,  fancy  how  the  words  of  my  text  must  haYe  been  read 
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and  rcccivcMl  in  Pall  Mall  !  (I  perceive  several  of  tLc  congregation  lcK>l;ir.p^ 
most  unconil'urtahlc.  One  old  boy  with  a  dyed  moustiiclie  turua  pur]ne 
in  the  face,  and  stniU  back  to  the  Martium  :  another,  with  a  sliru  j  of  the 
shoulder  and  a  nnirniur  of"  Kiibbish,"  slinks  away  in  the  direction  of  tli.i 
Togatorium,  and  the  preacher  continues.)  The  will  of  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Clyde — signed  at  Chatham,  mind,  where  bis  lordsliip  di*'d — is  -written, 
itrange  io  saj/^  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  tbo  Athcnrcuin  Club  mark  ! 

The  infereoce  is  obriooa.  A  man  cannot  get  Athcntjcum  paper  cxc  {^t 
at  the  Atheneeum.  Such  paper  is  not  sold  at  Chatham,  where  the  last 
oodidl  to  his  lordship's  will  is  dati^d.  And  so  the  paiafiii  belief  is  forced 
upon  us,  that  a  Peer,  a  Field-Marshal)  wealthj,  rtspected,  illostrious, 
ooold  pocket  paper  at  his  club,  and  oarrj  it  away  with  him  to  the 
country.  One  fancies  the  hall  porter  conacioua  of  the  eid  lord's  iniquity, 
and  holding  down  his  head  as  the  marshal  passes  the  door.  What  is  that 
roll  which  his  lordship  carries?  Is  it  his  morshars  b^n  gloriously 
won  7  No ;  it  is  a  roll  of  loolscap  eonveyed  from  the  club.  What  has 
he  on  his  breast,  noder  hit  greafe»coal  7  Is  it  his  Star  of  India?  Ko  i  it 
is  a  botidJe  of  enrelopeB,  bearing  the  head  of  Hinerra,  aome  aealing'-waiy 
and  a  half-aoore  of  pena. 

Let  na  iniagioe  how  in  the  hall  of  one  or  other  of  these  olaha  this 
strange  anecdote  will  be  disousaed. 

"  Notorious  esrew/*  saya  Sneer.     The  poor  old  ie]loir*a  aTarlee  has 
long  been  hnown.** 

''Suppose  he  widies  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlboroi^jhi**  asys 
Simper* 

Habit  of  looting  contracted  in  India,  you  know ;  ain't  so  ea^  to  get 
over,  yon  know,"  says  Snigger. 

When  oflicers  dined  with  him  in  India,"  xemarka  Sdann,  "  St  was 
notorious  that  the  spoons  were  all  of  a  different  pattern.** 

** Perhaps  it  isn*t  true*  Suppose  he  wrote  hia  paper  at  the  dub?" 
interposes  Jones. 

"  It  is  dated  at  Chatham,  my  good  man,"  says  Brown.    "  A  man  if  be 

is  in  London,  says  he  is  in  London.  A  man  if  he  is  in  Rochester,  &:ijs  Iik: 
is  in  lioche.ster.  This  man  happens  to  forget  that  he  is  using  the  cluo 
paper :  and  he  haj^iiens  to  be  found  out :  many  men  doii't  happen  to  be 
found  out.  I've  seen  literary  fellows  at  clubs  writing  their  rubbisliinir 
articles;  I  have  no  doubt  they  take  away  reams  of  paper.  They  criu 
thoughts:  why  shouldn't  they  crib  stationery?  One  of  your  litoran»' 
vagabonds  who  is  capable  of  stabbing  a  rei)utation,  who  is  cajiablc  c( 
ttlling  any  monstrous  falsehood  to  support  his  paity,  ia  BureJy  capable  of 
stealing  a  ream  of  paper." 

*' Well,  well,  we  have  all  our  weaknesses,"  sighs  Robinson.  "  Seen  tbxst 
article,  Thompson,  in  the  Observer  alwut  Lord  Clyde  and  the  club  paper  .' 
You'll  find  it  upsUiirs.  In  the  third  column  of  the  lii'ih  page  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  suppose  he  was  so  poor  he  conldii't  aiford  to  buy  a 
quire  of  paper.    Hadn't  foiupenoe  in  the  world.    Oh,  no  i " 
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"And  tliey  vnnt  to  get  np  a  testimonial  to  this  man's  memory — a 
statue  or  Komctliing  !  "  cries  Jawkins.    "  A  man  nyIio  Avallowa  in  wonltli 
an!  tak(  3  paper  away  from  his  club  !     I  don't  say  lie  is  not  brave, 
rinital  couraire  most  men  have.    I  don't  say  he  was  not  a  good  ofTicer  :  a 
man  with  such  experience  jnust  have  been  a  good  officer,  unless  he  was 
born  f(X)I.    But  to  think  of  this  man  loaded  witli  honours — though  of  a 
iow  origin — so  lost  to  self-respect  as  actually  to  take  away  the  Athenaeum 
paper!    These  parvenua,  sir,  betray  their  origin — betray  their  origin. 
I  said  to  my  wife  this  very  morning,  '  Mrs.  Jawkins/  I  said,  '  there  is  talk 
of  a  testimonial  to  this  man.  I  will  not  give  one  ehiUiiig.    I  have  no  idea 
of  raising  statues  to  fellows  who  take  away  club  paper*   No,  by  George, 
I  have  not.    Why,  they  will  be  nisiDg  statues  to  men  who  take  club 
.  i^poons  next  1    Not  one  penny  ef     money  shall  they  have ! '  " 

And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  tell  the  real  story  which  has  fumiabed 
this  scandal  to  a  newepaper,  this  tattle  to  dub  gossips  mad  loungers.  The 
field-marshal,  wishing  to  make  a  further  provision  for  a  friend,  informed 
hiB  Jaiwycr  what  he  desired  to  do.  The  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Athenenm 
Club,  there  wrote  the  draft  of  saok  a  eodicil  ae  he  would  advlae,  and  sent 
the  paper  by  the  post  to  Lord  Clyde  at  Chatham.  Lord  Clyde,  finding 
the  pi^er  perfectly  satiBfactozy,  a^gned  it  and  sent  it  back :  and  hence  we 
have  Uie  stoty  of  the  eodicil  bearing  the  signature  of  CPjrde^  F  Jf  and 
written,  strange  to  say,  upon  paper  bearing  the  Atheueum  Qab  mark.'* 

Here  I  have  been  imaginii^  a  dialogue  between  a  half-dosen  goesips 
sneh  as  congregate  round  a  elub  fire-plaoe  of  an  afternoon.   I  wonder  how 
many  people  besideB— whether  any  ohanoe  reader  of  this  very  page,  baa 
read  and  believed  this  stoty  about  the  good  old  lord  ?   Have  tiie  eoiintry 
papers  copied  the  anecdote,  and  our  '*  own  oorrespondents  '*  made  their 
remarka  on  it  7  If,  my  good  sir,  or  madam,  you  have  read  it  and  credited 
it,  don^t  you  own  to  a  little  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow,  now  that  the 
trumpery  little  mystery  is  cleared  ?    To  "  the  new  inhabitant  of  light," 
jiassed  away  and  out  of  reach  of  our  censure,  misrepresentation,  scandal, 
dulness,  malice,  a  silly  falsehood  matters  nothing.    Censure  and  praise  arc 
alike  to  him — "  the  music  warbling  to  tlie  deafened  ear,  the  incense 
wasted  on  the  funeral  bier,"  the  pom])Ous  eulogy  pronounced  over  the 
gravestone,  or  the  lie  that  slander  spita  on  it.    Faithiuliy  though  this 
brave   old  chief  did  his  duty,  honest   and   upright   thoueh   his  life 
wasy    glorious  his  renown — you  see  he   could  write  at  Chatham  on 
Lonflon  paper ;  you  see  men  can  be  found  to  point  out  how  "strange" 
his  behaviour  was. 

And  about  ourselves?  My  good  people,  do  you  by  chance  l-;now  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  formed  unjust  conclusions  regarding  his  neiuli- 
l>oiir  ?  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  willing'-,  nay,  eager  to  believe  evil 
of  some  man  whom  you  hate?  Whom  you  bate  V)ecause  he  is  successful, 
a.ncl  you  are  not :  l)ecause  he  is  rich,  and  you  are  poor :  because  he  dines 
■with  great  men  "who  don't  invite  you :  because  he  wears  a  silk  gown,  and 
jrouTs  is  still  stuff :  because  he  has  been  called  in  to  perform  the  operation 
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though  you  lived  close  by  :  because  his  pictures  have  been  bongM,  aii3 
yours  returned  home  unsold  :  because  lie  fills  his  chuicli,  luid  you  are 
preachiug  to  empty  pews  ?  If  your  rival  prospers,  hnve  you  ever  felt  a 
twinge  of  anger?  If  liis  wife's  carrijige  passes  you  and  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
who  are  in  a  cab,  don't  you  feel  that  those  people  arc  giving  themselves 
absurd  airs  of  importance  ?  If  he  lives  with  great  people,  are  you  not 
sure  he  is  a  sneak  ?  And  if  you  ever  felt  envy  towards  another,  and  if 
your  heart  has  ever  been  black  towards  your  brother,  if  you  have  beta 
peevish  at  his  success,  pleased  to  hear  his  merit  depreciated,  and  i-agcr 
to  believe  all  that  is  said  in  his  disfavour — my  good  sir,  as  you  yoursdl" 
contritely  own  that  you  are  unjust,  jealous,  uncharitable,  so  you  maj  be 
8ur«y  tome  men  are  uncharitable,  jealonsi  and  uiyuat  regarding  jfou. 

The  prooft  and  manuscript  of  this  little  sermon  have  just  come  ftom 

the  printer's,  and  as  I  look  at  the  writing,  I  perceive,  not  without  a  smile, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  pages  bear,  "  strange  to  say,"  the  mark  of  a  club  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  Those  lines  quoted  in  a  fore- 
going page  are  from  some  noble  verses  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Addison's 
men,  Wr.  Tickell,  on  the  death  of  Cadogan,  who  was  amongst  the  nio>t 
prominent  "of  Marlborough's  captains  and  Kugenio's  friends,"  If  ycu 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times,  you  have  read  how 
Cadogan  had  his  feuds  and  hatreds  too,  as  Tickell's  patron  had  his,  as  ^ 
Cadogan's  groat  chief  had  hiis.  "The  Duke  of  ^larlborough's  chanicter 
has  been  so  variously  drawn  "  (writesa  famous  contemporary  of  thedtike'^i. 
''"that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either  side  without  the  suspicion  of  flatlciy 
or  detraction.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  liis  military  accomplishments,  which 
the  opposite  reports  cf  his  friends  and  enemies  among  the  soldiers  haie 
rendered  problematical.  ^Those  malignera  who  deny  him  personal  valour,  I 
«  leem  not  to  oonaider  that  thi^  accusation  ia  charged  at  a  venture,  sin»: 
the  person  of  a  general  is  too  seldom  exposed,  and  that  fear  which  is  said 
soraetimca  to  hare  diaconccrted  him  before  action  might  probably  be  more 
ibr  hia  army  than  himself."  If  Swifb  could  hint  a  doubt  of  Marlborougb'j 
courngey  what  wonder  that  a  nameless  scribe  of  our  day  should  (jootioD  | 
the  honour  of  Clyde  ? 
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  lITfillLAXr)  SUITS,  from  2  to  4  Guinci.  . 

KNICKKKHOCKKK  SUITS,  from  \r,s.  6<l.  to  45*. 

The  only  House  in  London  established  expressly  for  Boys'  Clothing.  Children's 
Attire  adapted  to  Size  and  Age,  in  the  Newest  Fashions,  at  Economical  Prices. 

Cuunln/  Orders  pnnctitalh/  attended  to.    Pattrrnn  and  Pncen  Free.  ^ 

A.  B.  JOSEPH  &  CO.,  150,  Eegent  Street,  London  l 

Clt.VV  ST.,  NF-WCASTLK;  93,  QfEEN  ST..  I'OUTSEA  ;  ii  COMMERCIAL  HOAI).  LASOPORT.  \ 

FORD'S  LAD!ES\rACKETS 

Form  the  specialite  of  a  large  and  increasing  business,  in  "vvliicli  qvqt^ 
novelty  in  shape  and  desii^n  is  constantly  exhibited  to  ladies 

EICH  LYONS  VELVETS,  2  to  5  Guineas. 
Superfine  Cloth  and  Gachmere,  21s.  to  63s. 

POED'S  HALP-GTJINEA  CLOTH  JACKETS 

In  Zouave  and  Loose  shapes. 

POED'S  WATEEPEOOF  CLOAKS,  21s.  to  42s 

Warranted  to  resist  many  hours'  rain. 

FORD  S  RIDING  HABITS,  3  to  8  Guineas. 
Biding  Jackets,  21s.  Ladies'  Riding  Trousers,  21s.  pair. 

Illustrations  and  Patterns,  mtJi  directions  for  measure,  sent  post  free, 

THOMAS  FORD, 

42,  OXFORD  STREET,  NEAR  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON 


CHRISTENING-ROBES  FOR  PRESENTS, 

24  GUINEAS. 


BABIES'  CLOAKS, 
1  GUINEA. 
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BABIES'  HOODS, 
I  GUINEA. 


BABIES'  BERCEAU-NETTES,  21  GUINEAS. 

r.;t'      p. Kkets,  I  Guinea, 
Cli  Ciipn.  I  Guinea: 

Shirts,  It. :  C«p»,  2«.  W. ;  Cowns.  C*. : 

Lace  Collars  and  Sleeves, 
Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE  OUTFITS  COMPLETE. 

White  DrcMing  Gowns,  I  Guinea ; 
'    "on  Hosier}',  2*.  CJ. ; 
i nt  Cornets,  f'*.  6«i. ; 
I;cal  IlalhriiWan  lloricrj-. 

Tins  PAr.T  OF  THE  BrsiNrss  tsnni:  the  MAXACEHorr  of  mrs.  TAVi/jn. 
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Tho  fashionable  colour 
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HATS 
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UDIES'  RIDING  TROUSERS, 

Chamois  Leather,  with  Black  Feet. 

Lloacy  Habits  for  little  Girls, 
1\  Guineas. 

Evcrytliirg  of  ihc  Suj>erior  Exccllcurc^or  which  the'IIonsc  ba»  been 

Celebrated  for  Thirty  Years. 

W.  G.  TAYLOR,  53,  BAKER  STREET 
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Respectfully  invites  the  aitention  of  Uic  Public  to  the  following  Numbers  of  his 

PATENT  METALLIC  PENS, 

which,  for  QnaUty  of  Material,  Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durabihir,  will  ensure  unir, 

preference. 

Tor  General  Usc-Kos.  2.  IG4.  W4.  In  Fi«  Toixn. 

For  Bold  Tree  Wrltinr.-Nos.  3. 164.  IC6.  iw.  C04.  In  Med,™  Poikti. 

r.^rz^'ir^;;.  5:^- j^^Snir.^.  '^'siT^xi^x^  ^ 

To  Atf  AaJ  o/  everi/  rexpectabU  Stationer  in  the  Wvrld. 
WHOLESALE  AVD  FOR  EXrOtlTATIOX,  AT  THE 

Manufactory :  Victoria  Works,  Graliam-street ;  and  at  99,  New-street, 
Birmingham;  91,  John-street,  New  York;  and  of 
 WILLIAM  DAVIS,  at  the  London  Depot,  37,  Graccchurch-strcct,  E.C. 

THE S T B ON G E ST, the  C H E A P E ST^ndthe^B E S T,  is  ^ 


P.^J^-^l^'^r^.?'^?^^"^  B^^'^USE  it  consists 
exclusively  of  the  choicest  growths  that  abound  in 
ric/t  essential  properties. 

THE  CHEAPEST  because  it  is  supplied  at 
low  rates  direct  from  the  Importers  to  the  ^cnts  • 
this  saves  consumers  all  intermediate  profits  and  in ' 
sures  good  valutas  the  price  is  printed  on  each  packet. 

I  Mb  BEST  BECAUSE  it  is  GOOD  as  well  as  CH  "AP 
hence^he  great  demand  for  Houniman's  Tejl'  ' 
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She  ^all  i^itse  at  J4Uiytfom 


1  '-nii. 


John  Eaues  at  his  Office. 

R.  CUOSBIE  and  his  wife 
went  upon  their  honey- 
moon tour  to  Folkestone  in 
the  middle  of  February, 
and  returned  to  London 
about  the  end  of  March. 
Nothing  of  apeciai  moment 
to  the  interests  of  our  story 
occurred  during  those  aix 
to  IQ  weeks,  nnleas  the  proceed- 
^  It  yonng  manied 

conple  by  the  iea-8ide  may 
be  fbongbt  to  have  any 
special  interest.  With  re- 
fi^ard  to  tiiose  proceedings 
I  can  only  say  that  Croa- 
bie  was  yery  glad  when 
thry  were  brought  to  a 
close.  All  holiday-making 
is  hard  work,  bnt  holiday- 
making  with  nothing  to  do 
is  the  hardest  work  of  all. 
At  the  end  of  March  tlicy  went  into  their  new  house,  and  we  will 
liope  tliat  Lady  Alexandxina  did  not  find  it  very  cold. 

VOL.  vm.— xo.  48.  31. 
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During  this  time  Lily's  recovery  from  her  illness  was  being  completed. 
She  had  no  rolapae,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  create  anewlear  on  her 
account.  But,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Crofts  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  move  her  into  a  fresh  house  at  Ladj-dsjr. 
March  is  not  a  kindly  month  for  invalids;  and  therefore  with  somero^t 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dale,  with  much  impatience  on  that  of  Bell,  and 
with  considerable  out«;poken  remonstrance  from  Lily  herself,  the  squire 
was  requested  to  let  them  remain  through  the  month  of  April.  How 
the  squire  received  this  request,  and  in  what  wi^  he  assented  to  dw 
doctor*s  reasoning,  will  be  told  in  the  course  of  a  chapter  or  two. 

In  the  meantime  John  Eames  had  eonttnaed  his  career  in  Londoa 
without  much  immediate  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  to  the  lady  irbo 
boasted  to  be  his  heart's  choeen  queen.   Miss  Amelia  Roper,  indeed,  v» 
becoming  reiy  cross^  and  in  her  ill  temper  waa  playing  a  game  thst  ins 
tending  to  create  a  frightful  amount  of  hot  water  in  Burton  Cicsoent 
She  waa  deroting  herself  to  a  flirtation  with  Mr.  Cradell,  not  only  under 
the  immediate  eyes  of  Johnny  Eamea,  but  also  under  those  of  Mrs.  Lnpo. 
John  Eames,  the  blockhead,  did  not  like  it   He  was  above  aUihiiig^ 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Amelia  and  her  claims;  so  anxious,  that  on  oertan 
moody  occasions  he  would  threaten  himself  with  diverse  tragical  tenu- 
nations  to  his  career  in  London.   He  would  enliat.   He  would  go  to 
Australia.   He  would  blow  out  his  braina.   He  would  have  '*aa  a- 
planation**  with  Amelia,  tell  her  that  she  was  a  vixen,  and  proclaifflhis 
hatred.    He  would  rush  down  to  Allington  and  throw  himself  in  despair 
at  Lily*8  feet.    Amelia  was  the  bugbear  of  his  life.    Nevertheless,  when 
Fhe  flirted  Avith  Cradell,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  was  ass  enough  to  epeak 
to  Cradc'Il  about  it. 

"  Of  course  1  don't  care/'  he  said,  "  only  it  seems  to  me  that  you  arc 
making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"  She's  nothing  on  earth  to  me;  only  it  does,  you  know—" 

"  Does  do  v,  hat  ?  "  asked  Cradell. 

"  Why,  if  I  was  to  be  fal-lalling  with  that  married  womnn,  jca 
wouldn't  like  it.    That's  all  about  it.    Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ? " 

"mat !— Amelia?" 
"Yes;  Amelia." 
"Not  if  I  know  it." 

"  riicn  if  I  were  you  I  would  leave  her  alone.   6he*a  onljr  making  > 

£661  of  you." 

Karnes^  advice  may  have  been  good,  and  the  view  taken  by  him  cf 
Aonelia's  proceedings  may  have  been  correct ;  but  as  regarded  his  oirn 
part  in  the  affiiir,  he  was  not  wise.  Miss  Roper,  no  doubt,  wished  to 
make  him  jealous; — and  she  succeeded  in  the  teeth  of  hia  avernonto 
her  and  of  his  love  elsewhere.  He  had  no  desire  to  sajr  aoft  thiogi 
Miss  £oper.  Miss  Roper,  with  all  her  skill,  could  not  extract  a  wqi& 
pleasantly  soft  from  him  once  a  week.   But,  ncTtrtheUsi,  soft  words  H 
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her  ancl  from  her  in  another  quarter  made  him  imcasy.  Such  being  the 
case,  must  wc  rif  t  acknowledge  that  John  Eames  was  Btiil  lloundering 
in  the  ignorance  of  liis  hobblcdehoyhood  ? 

The  Lupexes  at  this  time  still  held  their  ground  in  the  Crescent, 
although  repeated  warnings  to  go  liad  been  given  them.  Mra.  Koper, 
though  t*lie  constantly  spoke  of  sacrificing  all  that  they  owed  her,  still 
hankered,  with  a  natural  hankering,  after  her  money.  And  as  each 
warning  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  payment,  and  usually 
produced  some  slight  subsidy  on  account,  the  thing  went  on  from  week 
to  week;  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupex  were  still 
boarders  at  Mrs.  Roper's  house. 

Eames  had  licard  nothing  fiom  Allington  since  tlio  time  of  his 
Christmas  visit,  and  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Lord  De  Guest. 
In  liis  letters  from  his  mother  he  was  told  that  game  came  frequently  from 
Guestwick  Manor,  and  in  this  way  lie  knew  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  earl.  But  of  Lily  he  had  heard  not  a  word, — except,  indeed,  the 
rumour,  which  had  now  become  general,  that  the  Dales  from  the  Small 
House  were  about  to  move  themselves  into  Guestwick.  When  first  he 
learned  this  he  conirtrued  the  tidings  as  favourable  to  himself,  thinking  that 
Liljy  removed  from  the  grandeur  of  Allington,  might  possibly  be  more 
easily  within  his  reach ;  but,  latterly,  he  had  given  up  any  such  hope  as 
that,  and  was  telling  himself  that  his  friend  at  the  Manor  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  making  up  the  marriage.  Three  months  had  already  ekpsed 
aintie  his  visit.  Fire  months  had  passed  sinoe  Crosbie  had  surrendered 
his  daim.  Sorely  soeh  a  fcnaTe  as  Crosbie  might  be  forgotten  in  five 
months  I  If  any  steps  conld  have  been  taken  through  the  squire,  surely 
three  months  would  hare  sufficed  for  ihem  1  It  was  Tery  maniftst  to 
him  that  there  was  no  ground  of  hope  ibr  him  at  Allington,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  well  for  him  to  gooff  to  Australia.  He  would  go  to  Australia, 
but  he  would  thrash  Cradeli  first  ibr  hairing  dared  to  interfere  with 
Amelia  Roper.  That,  generally,  was  the  state  of  his  mind  during  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Then  there  csme  to  him  a  letter  from  the  earl  which  instantly  eilfeeted 
«  great  change  in  all  his  feelings ;  which  taught  him  to  regard  Australia 
as  a  dream,  and  almost  put  him  into  a  good  humour  with  Cradeli.  The 
earl  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his  friend's  interests  at  Allington ;  and, 
moreover,  those  interests  were  now  backed  by  an  ally  who  in  this  matter 
must  be  regarded  as  much  more  powerful  than  die  earL  The  squire  had 
given  in  his  consent  to  the  Eames  alliance. 

The  carl's  letter  was  as  fbllows:— 

Mr  J>EAR  JoHX,  Guestwick  ManoTy  April  7,  18 — 

I  TOLD  yea  to  write  to  mc  again,  and  you  haveu't  done  it.  I  saw  your 
jnodiarths  other  day,  or  else  yoa  migbt  hsfs  bsea  dead  lor  anjthing  Iknew.  A 
joangmmtlmfB  ODght  to  write  letters  when  he  is  told  to  do  so.  [Esmes,  when  he 

had  got  so  far,  felt  himself  rsdisr  aggrieved  by  this  zebuke,  knowing  that  he  had 

nbstaiiicd  from  -nTitinj;  to  his  patron  pimply  from  nn  uiiwillirifrTirss  to  intnule  npon 
him  with  his  letters.  "  By  Jore,  I'll  write  to  him  eveiy  week  of  his  life,  till  he'g  sick 

81—2 
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of  mc/'  Jalinnjr  said  to  hiniMlf  when  ho  foond  hunielf  thus  inrtractod  as  td  a  jooa^ 
man's  dutic:!.] 

Anil  now  I  hnv  p'  >t  t  ^  tell  yon  a  litncr  store,  nnd  I  should  like  it  much  better  if 
you  were  down  here,  .so  tljat  I  n»ight  t-ave  in%>t]f  the  trutible  ;  but  you  would  think 
mc  ill-naturcd  if  1  wcvq  to  keep  you  waiting.  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Dale  the  other 
day,  and  lie  laid  that  he  iboiUd  be  very  glad  t£  a  certain  yonng  lady  would  nake  vp 
her  mind  to  listen  to  m  certain  yoong  frieDd  of  mine.  80 1  asked  him  ivhat  be  meant 
to  do  about  the  young  lady's  fortune,  and  he  declared  himself  willing  to  give  her  a 
lunidicd  a  year  during;  his  life,  and  to  settle  four  thousand  pounds  upon  her  after  hi* 
(k-nth.  I  said  that  I  would  do  as  mm  h  on  my  part  by  the  younf*  man  ;  but  as  t>vo 
hundred  a  year,  with  your  Kit!:\ry,  would  hardly  pive  you  enough  to  LeLjin  with,  1*11 
moke  miue  a  hundred  and  liity.  You'll  be  getting  up  in  your  ofScc  foon,  and  with 
fire  hundred  a  year  yon  ought  to  he  able  to  get  along ;  especially  as  you  need  aoC 
insure  your  lifik  I  should  lire  somewhere  near  Bloomshoiy  Square  at  first,  heeaase 
Fmtold  you  can  get  a  house  for  nothing.  Aftor  all,  what's  fashion  wcrth  ?  Ton  con 
brinp:  your  wife  down  hore  in  the  autumn,  and  have  some  shooting.  She  won't  let 
you  go  to  sleep  under  the  trees,  I'll  be  bound. 

But  you  mu.st  look  after  the  youn^  lady.  Yo  i  will  understand  that  no  one  has 
paid  a  wonl  to  her  al)out  it ;  or,  ii  they  have,  1  dou'i  know  iL  You'll  find  the  squire 
on  ;  uur  aide,  that's  all  Couldnt  jou  manage  to  eome  down  this  Easter  ?  Tell  old 
Buffle,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  want  you.  I'D  write  to  him  if  you  like  it  I 
did  know  him  at  one  time,  though  I  can't  ny  I  v  as  (  vcr  v(  ry  fond  of  him.  It  stands 
to  rea.iion  that  you  can't  fret  on  with  !Mi$s  Lily  without  seeing  her  ;  unles?,  indeed, 
you  like  1  <  ;  ^  t  to  write  to  her,  which  always  seems  to  mc  to  be  very  poor  .»iort  of  fan. 
You'd  much  lienor  conic  down,  and  go  a-wooing  in  the  regular  old-fa.shi<'!i(Ni  way.  I 
need  not  tell  you  thai  Lady  Julia  will  be  delighted  to  see  ydu.  You  aic  a  prime 
fovoQilte  with  her  since  that  affair  at  the  railway  station.  She  thinks  a  great  deal 
n^bro  aboat  that  than  sho  does  about  Hie  boll. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow,  yon  know  all  about  it,  and  I  shall  t.iho  it  rcry  much  amiss 
of  you  if  yon  don't  answer  my  letter  soon.— Your  rery  sinoere  frtend, 

I)e  Gue«t. 

When  Eames  liad  finished  this  letter,  sitting  at  liia  ofHcc-desk,  bia 
surprise  and  elation  were  so  great  that  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was  or 
what  he  ooglit  to  do.  Could  it  be  the  truth  that  Lily^a  uncle  had  not 
only  consented  that  the  match  should  be  made,  but  that  he  had  also 
promised  to  give  his  niece  a  conaidetable  fortune  7  For  a  few  minntes  it 
seemed  to  Johnny  as  though  all  obstadea  to  his  happiness  were  remored, 
and  that  there  was  no  impediment  between  him  and  an  amount  of  bltsa  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  hardly  dared  to  dream.  Then,  when  he  considered 
the  earl's  mimificence,  he  almost  cried.  He  ibund  that  he  could  not 
compose  his  mind  to  think,  or  even  his  hand  to  write.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  right  in  him  to  accept  such  pecuniary  liberality  from 
any  living  man,  and  almost  thought  that  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
reject  the  earl's  offer.  As  to  the  squire's  money,  that  hh  knew  he  might 
accept.  All  that  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  yoimg  woman's  fortune  may  be 
taken  by-  any  man* 

He  would  certainly  answer  the  earl's  letter,  and  that  at  once.  H<i 
would  not  leave  the  office  till  he  had  done  so.  His  IHend  should  liare 
cause  to  bring  no  further  charge  against  him  of  that  kind.  And  then 
again  he  reverted  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  ktter- writing, — as  if  that  considcratioa  ^vcre  of  uiomcut  in  such 
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a  state  of  circumstances  as  was  now  existing.  But  at  last  his  thoughts 
brought  themsdres  to  the  real  question  at  issue.  Would  Lily  Dale 
accept  him  7  After  all,  the  realization  of  his  good  fortune  depended  alto- 
gether upon  her  feelings;  and,  as  he  remembered  this,  his  mind  misgave 
him  sorely.  It  was  filled  not  only  with  a  young  lorer^a  ordinary  doubts, 
—with  the  fear  and  trembling  inddoital  to  the  baahfutness  of  hobblede- 
hoyhood, — ^bnt  with  an  idea  that  that  affair  with  Grosbie  would  still  stand 
in  his  way.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  rightly  understand  all  that  Lily  had 
sufTcrcd,  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  probable  that  there  had  been  uounda 
which  even  the  last  five  montlis  inii^bt  not  yet  l)ave  cured.  Could  it  be 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  cure  these  wounds?  As  ho  thought  of  this 
he  felt  almo-st  cruslicd  to  the  earth  by  an  iudoiuitahle  bashfulness  and 
conviction  of  his  own  unworthiness.  What  had  he  to  ollcr  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  girl  as  Lilian  Dale  ? 

I  fear  that  the  Ciowu  did  not  got  out  of  Julni  Eamos  nn  adequate 
return  ior  his  salary  on  that  day.  So  adequate,  liowLver,  had  been  the 
return  given  by  him  for  some  time  past,  that  promotion  was  supposed 
throughout  the  Income-tax  Office  to  be  coming  in  his  way,  much  to  the 
jealousy  of  Cradell,  Fisher,  and  others,  his  immediate  compeers  and 
cronies.  And  the  place  assigned  to  him  l>y  rumour  was  one  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  perfect  Elysium  upon  earth  in  the  Civil  Service 
world.  He  was,  so  rumour  said,  to  become  private  secretary  to  the  First 
Commissioner.  He  would  be  removed  by  such  a  change  as  this  from  the 
large  nncarpeted  room  in  which  he  at  present  sat ;  occupying  the  same 
desk  with  another  man  to  whom  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  ignominiously 
bound,  as  dogs  must  feel  when  they  are  coupled.  This  room  had  been 
the  bear-garden  of  the  office.  Twelve  or  fourteen  men  sat  in  it.  Large 
pewter  pots  were  brought  into  it  daily  at  one  o'clock,  giving  it  an  air  that 
was  not  aristocratic  The  senior  of  the  room,  one  Mr.  Love,  who  was 
presumed  to  hare  it  under  his  immediate  dominion,  was  a  clerk  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  dull,  heavy,  unambitious,  living  out  on  the  farther  side  of 
Islington,  and  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  his  office  to  any  of  his 
younger  brethren.  'He  was  generally  regarded  as  having  given  a  bad 
tone  to  the  room.  And  then  the  clerks  in  this  room  would  not  unfre- 
quently  be  blown  up, — ^with  reiy  palpable  blowings  up, — by  an  official 
swell,  a  certain  chief  derk,  named  Kisring,  much  higher  in  standing 
though  younger  in  age  than  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  before 
spokoi.  He  would  hurry  in,  out  of  his  own  ndghbouring  chamber, 
with  quick  step  and  nose  in  the  air,  shuffling  in  his  office  slippers,  looking 
on  eadk  occasion  as  though  there  were  some  cause  to  fear  that  llie  whole 
Civil  Service  were  coming  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  would  hiy  about 
him  with  hard  words,  which  some  of  those  in  the  big  room  did  not  find 
it  very  easy  to  bear.  His  hlur  was  always  brushed  straight  up,  his  eyes 
were  always  very  wide  open, — and  he  usually  carried  a  big  letter-book 
with  him,  keeping  in  it  a  certain  place  with  his  finger.  This  book  waa 
almost  too  much  for  bis  strength,  and  he  would  flop  it  down,  now  on 
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this  man*8  desk  and  now  on  that  man's,  and  in  a  long  career  of  such 
iloppinga  had  made  himself  to  be  very  much  hated.  On  the  score  of  some 
old  gnidge  he  and  Mr.  Love  did  not  apeak  to  each  other ;  and  foi  this 
reason,  on  all  occasions  of  fiiult-finding,  the  \>lown-ap  young  man  would 
refer  Mr.  Kissing  to  his  enemy. 

«I  know  nothmg  about  it,"  Mr.  Loto  vould  mj,  not  lifting  hit  £iee 
from  hb  desk  ibr  a  moment. 

"  I  shall  eertainlj  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board/'  Mr.  Kissing  would 
reply,  and  wouM  then  shuffle  out  of  the  room  with  the  big  book. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Kissing  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and 
then  he,  and  Mr.  Love,  and  two  or  three  delinquent  elerks  would  be 
summoned  thither.  It  seldom  led  to  mueh.  The  delinquent  deiks 
would  be  cautioned.  One  Commissioner  would  say  a  woid  in  prirate  to 
Mr.  Lore,  and  another  a  word  in  private  to  Mr.  Kiadng.  Then,  when 
left  alone,  the  Commissioners  would  have  theur  little  jok&s  saying  that 
Kissing,  ^ey  feared,  went  by  &vour ;  and  that  Love  idiould  atill  be  hnd 
of  all.  But  these  things  were  done  in  the  mild  days,  before  Sir  Baffle 
Buffle  came  to  the  Board. 

There  had  been  some  fun  in  this  at  first ;  but  of  late  John  Enmes  had 
become  tired  of  it.  He  disliked  Mr.  Kissing,  and  the  big  h>ook  out  of 
which  Mr.  Kissing  was  alwavs  endeavouring  to  convict  him  of  some 
official  hin,  and  had  got  tired  of  that  joke  of  setting  Kissing  and  Love  by 
the  cars  together.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary  tirst  sngtrcsted  to  bim 
that  Sir  Katfle  had  an  idea  of  selecting  him  as  private  secretary,  and  when 
he  remembered  the  cosy  little  room,  all  carpeted,  with  a  leathern  arm- 
chair and  a  separate  a\  asliing-st.ind,  which  in  such  cufic  would  be  devoted 
to  his  use,  and  remembered  also  that  he  would  be  put  into  receipt  of  an 
additional  hundred  a  year,  and  would  stand  in  the  way  of  still  better 
promotion,  he  was  overjoyed.  But  tlurc  were  certain  drawbacks.  The 
present  private  secretary, — who  had  been  private  secretary  also  to  the 
late  First  Commissioner, — was  giving  up  his  Elysium  because  he  could  not 
endure  the  tones  of  Sir  Iva file's  voice.  It  was  understood  that  Sir  Baffle 
required  rather  more  of  a  private  secretary,  in  the  way  of  obsequious 
attendance,  than  was  desirable,  and  Eames  almost  doubted  hia  own  fitness 
for  the  place. 

And  why  should  he  choose  me?  "  he  had  asked  the  Assistant  Secrelaiy. 

"  Well,  we  have  talked  it  over  together,  and  I  think  that  he  preftrs  you 
to  any  other  that  has  been  named." 

But  he  was  so  very  hard  upon  me  about  the  affair  at  the  railway  stntifMi.*' 

**1  think  he  has  heard  more  about  that  since;  I  think  that  aosoe 
message  has  readbed  him  from  your  friend,  Earl  De  GuesL** 

**  Oh,  indeed  I  said  Johnny,  banning  to  oomprehend  what  it  wm  to 
have  an  earl  for  his  friend.  Since  his  acquaintance  with  the  noblanna 
had  commenced  he  had  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  the  end**  naoM 
at  his  office;  and  yet  he  received  almost  daily  intimation  thai  the  fiu^  wwm 
well  known  there,  and  not  a  little  considered. 
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"  But  h»  it  10  TCry  rough,"  said  Johnny. 
Toil  can  piat  up  with  that,"  said  bis  friend  the  Assistant  Secretary* 
^His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  as  you  know;  and  then  a  hundred  a  year 
is  worth  ha?ing.*'  Eames  was  at  that  moment  indined  to  take  a  gloomy 
Tiew  of  life  in  general,  and  was  disposed  to  reftise  the  plaee^  should  it  be 
offered  to  him.  He  had  not  then  received  the  earVs  letter ;  but  now,  as 
he  sat  with  that  letter  open  before  him,  lying  in  the  drawer  beneath  his 
desk  so  that  he  eould  still  read  it  as  he  leaned  hack  in  his  chair,  he  was 
enabled  to  look  at  things  in  general  through  a  different  atmosphere.  In 
the  first  place,  Lilian  Dale*8  husband  ought  to  hare  a  room  to  himself, 
with  a  carpet  and  an  arm-chair;  and  then  that  additional  hundred  a  year 
would  raise  his  income  at  once  to  the  sum  as  to  which  the  earl  had  made 
flome  sort  of  stipulation.  But  could  he  get  that  leave  of  absence  at  Easter  ? 
If  he  consented  to  be  Sir  Baffle*s  private  secretary,  he  would  make  that  a 
part  of  tlie  bargain. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  big  room  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Kisang 
shuffled  in  with  very  quick  little  steps.  He  shuffled  in,  and  coming 
direct  up  to  John's  de.-k,  flopped  his  ledger  down  upon  it  before  its 
owner  had  had  time  to  close  the  drawer  which  contained  the  precious 
letter. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  tliat  drawer,  Mr.  Eames  ?  " 
**  A  private  letter,  Mr.  Kissing." 

"  Oh  ; — a  j)rivate  letter!  "  said  Mr.  KiFsing,  feeling  strongly  convinced 
there  was  a  novel  hidden  there,  hut  not  daring  to  expres-s  his  belief.  "I 
have  been  half  the  morning,  Mr.  Earner,  looking  for  this  letter  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  you've  put  it  under  S!"  A  bystander  listening  to 
Mr.  Kissing's  tone  would  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  lQComc-> 
tax  Oiiice  was  jeopardized  by  the  terrible  iniquity  thus  disclosed. 

"  Somerset  House,"  pleaded  Johnny. 

"  Psha ; — Somerset  House!    Half  the  offices  in  London  " 

**  You'd  better  ask  Mr.  Love,"  feaid  Eames.  "  It's  all  done  under  his 
special  instructions."  Mr.  Kissing  looked  at  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Love 
looked  steadfastly  at  his  desk.  ^Mr.  Lore  knows  all  about  the  indexing," 
continued  Johnny.      He's  index  master  general  to  the  department." 

^NOirmnot,  Mr.  Eames,"  Faid  Mr.  Love,  who  rather  liked  John 
EwmWi  and  hated  Mr.  Kissing  with  his  whole  heart.  But  I  beliere  the 
indezes,  on  the  whole,  are  very  well  done  in  this  room.  Some  people 
do|i*t  know  how  to  find  letters.'* 

lir.  Eamesy'*  began  Mr.  Kissingy  etill  pointing  with  a  finger  of  bitter 
reproach  to  the  misused  and  beginning  an  oration  which  waa  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  room,  and  for  the  annihilation  of  old 
Mr.  Love,  *'if  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  word  Admiralty  begins 
writh  A  and  not  with  8,  you  have  much  to  learn  which  should  hare  been 
acquired  before  you  first  came  into  this  ofiloe.  Somerset  House  is  not  a 
department**  Then  he  turned  round  to  the  room  at  large,  and  repeated 
the  last  wordfi  as  though  they  might  become  rery  useful  if  taken  well  to 
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heart  "Is  r<-t  ^  department.    Tha  Treasury  is  a  department;  the 

Home  OiGce  is  a  department ;  the  India  Board  is  a  department — " 

**NOf  Mr.  Kissing,  it  isn't,"  said  a  yoaog  olerk  from  the  other  eod  of 
tlie  room. 

You  know  vory  well  what  I  meas,iur.  The  India  Office  is  a  department"* 
"  There's  no  Board,  sir." 
Never  mind;  but  how  any  gentlemaii  who  has  been  in  the  sen-ice 
three  months, — not  to  say  three  years,— can  snppofie  Somerset  House  to  be 
a  department,  is  beyond  my  comprdiension.  If  yoa  have  been  improperly 
iastmctcd  " 

«  We  shall  know  all  about  it  another  time,**  nid  Eames.  «  Mr.  Lore 
will  make  a  memorandum  of  it.*' 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Love. 

*'If  you  have  been  wrongly  instructed, — **  Mr.  Kisnng  began  again, 
stealing  a  glance  at  Mr.  Love  as  he  did  so ;  but  at  this  moment  the  door 
was  again  opened,  and  a  messenger  summoned  Johnny  to  the  presence  of 
the  really  great  man.  ''Mr.  Eames,.  to  wait  upon  Sir  Baffle."  Upoo 
hearing  this  Johnny  immediately  started,  and  left  Mr.  Kiasai^  and  the  big 
book  in  possession  of  his  desk.  How  the  battle  was  waged,  and  how  it 
raged  in  the  large  room,  we  cannot  stop  to  hear,  as  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  follow  our  hero  into  the  presence  of  Sir  liaffle  Buffle. 

"Ah,  Eames, — yes,"  said  Sir  Raffle,  looking  up  from  his  desk  wlien 
the  young  man  cuttred  ;  "just  wait  half  a  minute,  will  you  ?  "  And  the 
knight  went  to  work  at  his  papers,  as  though  fearing  that  any  delay  in 
what  he  was  doing  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  nation  at  large.  "Ah, 
Eames, — well, — yes,"  he  said  again,  as  he  pushed  away  from  him,  almost 
with  a  jerk,  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  writing.  "  They  tell  me 
that  you  know  the  business  of  this  office  pretty  well." 

"  Some  of  it,  sir,"  said  Eames. 

*' Well,  yes;  some  of  it.  But  you'll  have  to  understand  the  whole  of 
it  if  you  coniG  to  me.  And  you  must  be  very  aharp  about  it  too.  You 
know  that  FitzHoward  is  leaving  me?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir." 

"  A  very  excellent  young  man,  though  perhaps  not   But  we  won't 

mind  that.  The  work  is  a  little  too  much  for  liim,  and  he*s  going  badk 
into  the  office.  I  believe  Lord  De  Guest  is  a  friend  of  youn ;  isn*t  he? 
"  Yes ;  li<  is  a  friend  of  mine,  certainly.  He*a  been  Tery  kind  to  me.** 
"Ah,  well.  Tve  known  the  earl  for  many  years,-^^  very  many 
years ;  and  intimately  at  one  time.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heiud  him 
mention  my  name  ? 

Yes,  I  have.  Sir  Kaffle." 

We  were  intimate  once,  but  those  things  go  off,  you  know. 
been  the  countiy  mouse  and  Tve  been  the  town  mouse.   Ha,  ha,  ba! 
Yon  may  tell  him  that  I  say  so.   He  won*t  mind  that  coming  from  me." 
Oh,  no ;  not  at  all,*'  said  Eames. 
«  Mind  you  tell  him  when  you  see  him.   The  earl  Is  a  man  for  whom 
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Vj9  always  had  a  great  respect, — a  yery  great  respect,— I  nuy  say  regatd. 
And  now,  Eames,  what  do  70a  saj  to  taking  FitzHoward*8  place?  The 
work  is  hard.  It  is  fair  that  I  should  tell  70a  that.  The  work  wiU,  no 
doubt,  be  reiy  hard.  I  take  a  greater  share  of  what^s  going  than  mj 
predecessors  have  d<me;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  70a  that  I  hatB  been 
sent  here,  because  a  man  was  wanted  who  wonld  do  that."  The  roice  of 
Sir  Baffle,  as  he  continued,  became  more  and  more  harsh,  and  Eames 
began  to  think  how  wise  FitzHoward  bad  been.  "I  mean  to  do  my 
doty,  and  I  shall  expect  that  my  private  seeretnry  will  do  liis.  Dii^ 
Mr.  Eames,  I  never  I'orjet  a  man.  "NVlictljer  lie  be  good  or  bad,  I  ncvtr 
forget  a  man.    You  dol^\  (li.-!:ke  late  hours,  I  suppose." 

"  Coming  late  to  tlie  olllce,  you  lueaii  ?  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.** 
**  Slaying  late, — staying  late.  Six  or  Bcvcn  o'clock  if  necessary, — 
putting  your  shoulder  to  the  "wheel  when  the  coach  gets  into  the  mud. 
That's  uhat  I've  been  doing  all  my  life.  They've  known  what  I  am  very 
Avcll.  They've  always  kept  me  for  the  heavy  roads.  If  they  paid,  in  the 
Civil  Service,  by  the  hour,  I  believe  I  should  have  drawn  a  larger  incom.e 
than  any  man  in  it.  If  you  take  the  vacant  chair  in  the  next  room  70U*il 
find  it's  no  joke.  It's  only  fair  that  I  should  tell  you  that." 
"I  can  work  as  hard  as  any  man,"  said  Eames. 

"  That's  right.  That's  right.  Stick  to  that  and  TU  stick  to  70U.  It 
will  he  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  have  b7  me  a  friend  ofmj  old  friend 
De  Guest.  Teil  him  I  Ea7  so.  And  now  70a  may  as  well  get  into 
bamess  at  once.  FitzHoward  is  there.  Yoa  can  go  in  to  him,  and  at 
balf-past  four  ezactl7  I'll  see  70U  both.  I'm  very  exact,  mind, — rery ; — 
and  therefore  you  must  be  exact"  Then  Sir  Baflle  looked  as  though  ha 
desired  to  be  leO;  alone. 

^  Raffle^  there*s  one  fitronr  I  want  to  aak  of  70U,**  said  Johnn7. 

«  And  what*a  that?*' 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  absent  ibr  a  fortnight  or  three  iresk%  jusl 
at  Esster.  I  shall  want  to  go  in  about  ten  dsTB.** 

"  Absent  for  three  weeks  at  Easter,  when  the  parliamenfany  work  ia 
beginning !  That  won't  do  for  a  private  secretaiy." 

«<Biit  it'a  very  important,  Sur  Baffle." 
Out  of  the  question,  Eames;  quite  out  of  the  qaestion.** 

<*  It's  abnost  life  and  death  to  me." 

*^  Almost  life  and  death.  Why,  what  are  70U  going  to  do  7  **  With 
all  his  grandeur  and  national  importance,  Sit  Baffle  would  be  Tet7  curious 

as  to  little  people. 

**  Well,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  myself." 

*'  Then  don't  talk  nonsense.  It's  impossible  that  I  should  spare  m7 
private  Hccretary  just  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  couldn't  do  it.  The 
ticrv'ice  won't  admit  of  it.  You're  not  entitled  to  leave  at  tiiat  season. 
Private  secretaries  always  take  their  leave  in  the  autunm." 

**  I  should  like  to  be  absent  in  the  autumn  too,  but  " 

It'ii  out  of  Uie  question,  Mr.  Eames." 

31—5 
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Then  John  Eames  reflected  that  it  behoved  him  in  such  an  cmer^enef 
to  fire  off  his  big  gim.  He  had  a  great  dialike  to  Bring  this  big  goo,  bat, 
at  he  laid  to  himself,  ihore  are  oocasiona  which  make  a  big  gun  rtsrf 
aeoemij.  I  got  a  letter  from  Lord  De  Goeit  thit  morning,  prec«ing 
ma  very  mnoh  to  go  to  him  at  Eaater.  It*a  about  bmiaeit,**  added 
Johmiy.     If  there  was  any  diffienl^,  he  said,  he  should  write  to  yon.** 

Write  to  me,*'  said  Sir  Raflle,  who  did  not  like  to  be  approached  too 
ftuniliarly  in  hit  offioe,  even  by  an  earl. 

**0f  couiae  I  shouldn*!  tell  him  to  do  that  Bui,  Sir  Baffle,  if  I 
remained  out  there,  in  the  office,**  and  Johnny  pdnted  towards  the  big 
room  with  his  head,  "  I  could  choose  April  ibr  my  mouth.  And  as  the 
matter  is  so  important  to  me,  and  to  the  carlp— ** 

"  What  can  it  be  ?**  said  Sir  Baffle. 

**  It*s  quite  prirate,**  said  John  Eames. 

Hereupon  Sir  Baffle  became  Tery  petulant,  feeling  that  a  bargain 

was  being  made  with  him.    This  young  man  would  only  consent  to 
become  his  private  secretary  upon  certain  terms  I    "  Well ;  go  in  to 
FitzHoward  now.    I  can't  lose  all  my  day  ia  this  way." 
"  But  I  shall  be  aMe  to  pet  away  at  Easter?** 

"  1  don't  know.  We  shall  see  about  it.  But  don't  stand  talkinir 
there  now."  Then  John  Eames  went  into  FitzIIoward's  room  and 
received  that  gentleman's  congratulation.s  on  his  appointment.  "  I  hoj>e 
you  like  being  rung  for,  like  a  servant,  every  minute,  for  he's  always 
ringing  that  bell.  And  he'il  roar  at  yen  till  you're  deaf.  You  must 
give  up  all  dinner  engagcment.s  for  though  there  is  not  much  to  do,  he'll 
never  let  you  go.  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  asks  him  out  to  dinner,  for 
he  likes  being  here  till  seven.  And  you'll  have  to  write  all  manner  of  lie* 
about  big  people.  And,  sometimes,  when  he  has  sent  Kafierty  out  about 
his  private  business,  he'll  ask  you  to  bring  bim  his  shoes."  Now  Haffer^ 
was  the  First  Goounissiouer's  messenger. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  little  account  was  giTen 
by  an  outgoing  and  discomfited  private  secretaiy.  "  A  man  is  not 
asked  to  bring  another  man  his  shoes,"  said  Eames  to  himself,  "  until  he 
shows  himself  fit  for  that  sort  of  business."  Then  he  made  withia  liis 
own  breast  a  little  resolution  about  Sir  Baffle's  shoes. 


ClIArTER  XLVIL 

Tmi  Hiw  PurATB  Sbgrrabt* 

Mr  scAm  Loan  "Dm  GrnsT.  Inemu-Tax  Office,  AprS  8,  is— 

I  HARDLY  know  how  to  answer  ynnr  letter,  it  is  so  very  kind, — more  than  kind. 
And  about  not  writing: '>t  f'»re.  I  nmst  ex])lain  that  I  have  not  liked  to  trouble  joa 
with  letters.  I  Bliould  have  Kccmcd  to  be  encroaching  if  I  had  written  much, 
ladeed  it  didnt  come  from  not  tbialdBg  about  yoiL  And  fint  of  all,  about  th« 
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JDonej, — as  to  yoor  offer,  I  mean.  I  reall/  feel  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  ou<;ht  to 
aaj  to  yoa  iboot  it,  without  appcarinf  to  be  a  simpteton.  The  tnith  Is,  I  doQUcnow 
what  I  ODg^t  to  do,  and  can  onlj  tmst  to  70a  not  to  pot  me  wrong.  I  hare  an  idea 
thnt  ft  man  onght  not  to  aocept  a  preaent  of  money,  nnlest  from  his  father,  or  some- 
body like  that.  And  the  snm  yon  mention  is  so  vcrj'  largrc  that  it  makes  me  wihh  you 
had  not  named  it.  If  you  choose  to  bo  80  generous,  would  it  not  be  betttsr  that  you 
should  leave  it  me  in  your  will  ? 

So  that  he  migbt  always  want  me  to  be  dying,*'  said  Lord  Be  Guest, 
as  lie  read  the  letter  out  load  to  his  sister. 

'*rm  sure  he  wouldn't  want  that,"  said  Lady  Julia.  But  jou  may 
liye  for  twentjr-five  years,  you  know." 

'*Say  fifty,**  said  the  earl.  And  then  he  continued  the  reading  of 
his  letter. 

But  all  tliat  depends  so  much  upon  another  person,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
talliiiip:  about  it.  Of  course  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dale, — very  much  indeed, 
—and  I  think  that  he  is  behaving  very  handsomely  to  his  niece.  But  whether  it  will 
do  me  any  good,  that  is  qnite  another  thing.  Hbwerer,  I  shall  certainly  accept  your 
kind  inrilBtioB  for  Baatar,  and  iind  out  whetiier  I  hare  a  ehance  or  not  I  most  tell 
you  that  Sir  Baffle  Bofie  haa  made  me  his  private  seerBtaiy,  hy  which  I  gat  ahnndred 
a  year.  He  says  be  was  a  great  crony  of  yours  many  years  ago,  and  seems  to  like 
talking  about  you  very  much.  Yon  will  understand  what  all  that  means.  He  has 
sent  you  ever  so  many  messages,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  will  cai-e  to  get  them.  I  am 
to  go  to  Iiim  to-morrow,  and  from  all  I  hear  I  shall  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

«  By  Geoige^  he  will,'*  said  the  earL     Poor  Mow  I " 
But  I  thought  a  priTata  secretary  never  had  anything  to  do  "  said 
Lady  Julia. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  private  seeretaiy  to  8ur  Baffle,  myself.  But 
he*s  young,  and  a  hundred  a  year  is  a  great  thing.  How  we  all  of  us 
used  to  hate  tluit  man.  His  Toioe  sounded  like  a  bell  with  a  crack  in  it. 
We  slwmys  used  to  be  ssking  ibr  some  one  to  muffle  the  Buffle.  They 
call  him  Huffle  Scuffle  at  his  office.  Poor  Johnny!"  Then  he  finished 
the  letter:— 

I  told  him  that  I  must  have  leave  of  absence  at  Easter,  and  he  at  first  declared  that 
it  was  impossible.  But  I  shall  carry  my  point  about  that.  I  would  not  stay  away  to 
be  made  private  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  yet  I  almost  feel  that  I  might  as 
well  stay  away  for  any  good  that  I  shall  do. 

Give  my  kind  ragaids  to  Lady  Julia,  and  tell  her  how  rwcy  much  obHged  to  her  I 
am,  I  eannot  express  the  gradtudo  which  I  owe  to  yon.  Bat  pray  belieTe  me,  my 
dear  Lord  De  Gnest,  always  veiy  iaithinlly  yons, 

JoHH  EAina. 

It  was  late  before  Eames  had  finished  his  letter.  He  had  been  making 
himself  ready  for  his  exodus  from  the  big  room,  and  preparing  his  desk 
and  papers  for  his  successor.  About  half-past  five  Cradell  came  up  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  they  should  walk  lionie  together. 

"What!  you  here  still?"  said  Eames.  "I  thouglit  you  always  went 
at  four."  Cradell  had  remained,  lianging  about  the  olKce,  in  order  that 
he  might  walk  home  with  the  new  private  secretary.    But  Eames  did  not 
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desire  tlii.^.  lie  liad  niucli  cf  wliich  he  desired  to  think  alouc,  and  would 
fain  Ijave  been  allowed  to  walk  by  liimself. 

"  **  Yes;  I  had  things  to  do.  I  saj',  Johnny,  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily ;  I  do,  indeed." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow!" 

"  It  is  such  a  gran  l  thing,  you  know.  A  hundred  a  year  all  at  once  ! 
And  then  such  a  snug  room  to  yourself, — and  that  fellow,  Ki.Hsing,  never 
can  come  near  you.  He  has  been  making  himself  such  a  beast  all  daj. 
But,  Johnny,  I  always  knew  you'd  come  to  aomething  more  than  oommoiu 
I  always  said  so." 

"There's  nothing  uncommon  about  this;  except  that  Fits  says  tkat 
old  Huffle  Scuffle  makes  himself  uncommon  nasty," 

Never  mind  what  Fitz  says.  It's  all  jealott^.  You'll  have  it  all 
your  own  way,  if  you  look  sharp.  I  think  you  always  do  have  it  all  your 
own  way.   Are  you  nearly  ready  ?  " 

"  Well, — ^not  quite.   Don't  wait  for  me.  Caudle." 
Oh,  rU  wait. '  I  don't  mind  waitii^.   They'll  keep  dinner  for  us  it 
we  both  stay.   Besides,  what  matters  7   Yd  do  more  than  that  Ibr  yon.** 

"  I  have  some  idea  of  working  on  till  eight,  and  having  a  chop  seal 
in,**  said  Johnny.   "  Besides — IVe  got  somewhere  to  call,  by  myself.** 

Then  Gradell  almost  cried.  He  remained  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  striYing  to  master  his  emotion ;  and  at  last,  when  he  did  speak, 
had  hardly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Oh,  Johnny,**  he  said,  **  I  know 
what  that  mesnsL  Tou  are  going  to  throw  me  over  because  you  are 
getting  up  in  the  world.  I  have  always  stuck  to  you,  through  everything ; 
haven't  I?** 

Don't  make  yourself  a  fool,  CSaudle.** 

"  Well ;  so  I  have.  And  if  they  hsd  made  me  private  seeretaiy,  I 
should  have  been  just  the  same  to  you  as  ever.  You'd  have  found  no 
change  in  me.** 

*'  What  a  goose  you  arc.  Do  you  say  I'm  changed,  because  I  want  to 
dine  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  It's  all  because  you  don't  want  to  walk  home  with  me,  as  we  used 
to  do.  Tra  not  such  a  goose  but  what  I  am  see.  But,  Johnny—  I 
suppose  I  n:ustn't  call  you  Johnny,  now." 

''Don't  be  such  a — con — founded  "    Then  Eames  got  up,  and 

walked  about  the  room.  "  Como  along,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care  about 
staying,  and  don't  mind  where  I  dine."  And  he  bustled  away  with  hia 
hat  and  gloves,  hardly  giving  Cradell  time  to  catch  him  before  he  got  out 
into  the  streets.  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Caudle,''  said  he,  ^'all  that  kind 
of  thing  is  disgusting." 

**  But  liow  would  you  feel,"  Avhimpered  Cradell,  who  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  j^utling  himself  quite  on  a  par  with  his  friend,  even  in  his  own 
estimation,  since  that  glorious  victory  at  the  railway  station.  If  he 
could  only  have  thrashed  Lupex  as  Johnny  had  thrashed  Crosbie;  then 
indeed  they  might  have  been  equal,— a  pair  of  heroes.   But  he  had  aoi 
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done  80.  lie  liacl  never  told  liimself  that  he  was  a  coward,  but  he 
considered  that  circumstances  liad  been  specially  unkind  to  him.  "  But 
how  would  you  feel,"  he  whimpered,  "if  the  friend  wiiom  you  liked  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  turned  his  back  upon  you?" 

"I  haven't  turned  my  back  upon  you;  except  that  I  can't  get  you 
to  walk  fast  enough.  Come  along,  old  ft-llow,  and  don't  talk  conibunded 
nonsense.  I  hate  all  that  kind  of  thing.  You  never  ought  to  suppose 
that  a  man  will  give  himself  airs,  but  wait  till  he  does.  I  don't  believe  I 
ahall  remain  with  old  Scuffles  above  a  month  or  two.  From  all  that 
I  can  hear  that's  ns  much  as  anj  one  can  bear." 

Then  Cradell  by  degrees  became  happ^  and  cordial,  and  during  the 
"whole  walk  flattered  Eames  with  all  the  flattery  of  which  he  was  master. 
And  Johnny,  though  he  did  profess  himself  to  be  averse  to  "  all  that  kind 
of  thing,"  was  nevertheless  open  to  flattery.  When  Cradell  told  him 
that  though  FitzHoward  could  not  manage  the  Tartar  knight,  he  might 
probably  do  so ;  he  was  inclined  to  believe  what  Cradell  said.  And  as 
to  getting  him  his  shoes,'*  said  Cradell,  "I  don't  suppose  he'd  ever  think 
of  adding  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  unless  he  was  in  a  veiy  great  hnny,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"Look  here,  Johnnj,"  said  Cradell,  as  thej  got  into  one  of  the  stxeefs 
bordering  on  Bnrton  Oescent,  "you  know  ^e  Ust  thing  in  the  world  I 
should  like  to  do  would  be  to  offend  you." 

"All  right,  Caudle,"  said  Eames,  going  on,  whereas  his  companion 
had  shown  a  tendency  towards  stopping. 

"  Look  here,  now ;  if  I  have  vexed  you  about  Amelia  Boper,  I'll 
make  you  a  promise  never  to  speak  to  her  again." 

"  D  Amelia  Roper,"  said  Eames,  suddenly  stopping  himself  and 
stopping  Cradell  as  well  The  ezdamation  was  made  in  a  deep  angry 
voice  whieh  attraeted  the  notice  of  one  or  two  who  were  passing.  Johmiy 
was  very  wrong, — wrong  to  utter  any  curse; — ^very  wrong  to  ejaculate 
that  curse  against  a  human  being;  and  especially  wrong  to  fulminate  it 
against  a  woman,  a  woman  whom  he  had  professed  to  love  !  But  he  did 
do  so,  and  I  cannot  tell  my  story  thoroughly  without  repeating  the 
wicked  word. 

Cradell  looked  up  at  him  and  stared.  '-I  only  meant  to  say,"  said 
Cradell,  "I'll  do  any  tiling  you  like  in  the  matter." 

**  Then  never  mention  her  name  to  me  again.  And  as  to  talking  to 
her,  you  may  talk  to  her  till  you're  both  blue  in  the  face,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh; — I  didn't  know.    You  didn't  seem  to  like  it  the  other  day." 

"  I  was  a  fool  the  other  day, — a  confounded  fool.  And  so  I  have  been 
all  my  life.  Amelia  Eoper  !  Look  here,  Caudle;  if  she  makes  up  to  you 
this  evening,  as  I've  no  doubt  she  will,  for  she  seems  to  be  playing  that 
game  constantly  now,  just  let  her  have  her  fling.  Never  mind  me ;  I'll 
amuric  myself  with  !Mrs.  Lupex,  or  Miss  Spruce." 

"  But  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  with  Mrs.  Lupex.  She's  as  cross 
as  possible  already  whenever  Amelia  speaks  to  me.   You  don't  know 
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what  a  jealous  woman  is,  Johnny."  Cradell  had  got  upon  what  he 
considered  to  ho.  his  high  ground.  And  on  tliat  ho  fi-lt  himself  equal  to  any 
man.  It  was  no  doubt  true  tliat  Kames  liad  thra>lieJ  a  man,  and  iliat 
he  liad  not ;  it  was  true  also  that  Eames  had  rifen  to  very  high  place 
in  the  social  world,  having  become  a  private  secretary;  but  for  a- 
dangerous,  mysterious,  overwhelming,  lift'-enveloping  intrigue; — was  not 
he  the  acknowledged  hero  of  such  an  a  flair  ?  He  had  paid  ver}'  dearly, 
both  in  pocket  and  in  comfort,  for  the  blessing  of  Mrs.  Lupex's  society  ; 
but  he  hardly  considf  red  that  he  had  paid  too  dearly.  There  are  certain 
luxuries  which  a  man  will  find  to  be  expensive;  but,  for  all  that,  tliey 
may  be  worth  their  price.  Nevertheless  as  he  went  up  the  steps  of 
Mra.  Roper's  house  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  oblige  his  friend. 
The  intrigue  might  in  that  way  become  more  mysteriouB,  and  more  life- 
enveloping;  whereas  it  would  not  become  more  dangeroui,  seeing  tbjii 
Mr.  Lupex  could  hardly  find  himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  such  a  proceeding. 

The  whole  number  of  Mra.  Koper's  boarders  were  assembled  at  dinner 
that  day.  Mr.  Lnpex  addom  joined  that  festive  board,  bat  on  this 
occasion  he  waa present,  appearing  from  hia  voice  and  manner  to  be  in 
high  good-liumoar.  Cradell  had  communicated  to  the  company  in  th% 
drawing-room  the  great  good  Ibrtane  which  had  hUsa  upon  hie  fiiend, 
and  Johnny  had  thereby  become  the  mark  of  a  certain  amoont  of  hero- 
worship. 

^  Oh,  indeed  I  '*  said  Mra.  Roper.  "An  *appj  woman  your  mother 
will  be  when  she  heara  it.  But  I  alwayi  aaid  yoa*d  come  down  ligha 
aide  nppermoat'' 

"  Handsome  is  aa  handaome  does^*'  said  Hiaa  Spmoe. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eamea  1  '*  ezdaimed  Mrs.  Lnpex,  with  graeelhl  enthoaasniy 
"  I  wish  yon  joy  from  the  Tery  depth  of  my  heart.  It  ia  each  an  elegant 
appointment." 

**  Accept  ihe  hand  of  a  tme  and  diainierested  frieod,"  aaid  Lupex. 
And  Johnny  did  accept  the  hand,  though  it  was  very  dirty  and  atained 
all  over  with  paint. 

Amelia  stood  apart  and  conA'eyed  hor  congratulations  by  a  glance,— or, 
I  mic:ht  bettor  say,  by  a  series  of  glances.  And  now, — now  will  you  net 
be  mine,"  the  glances  paid  ;  "  now  that  you  are  rolling  in  wealth  and 
prosperity?''  And  then  before  they  went  downstairs  she  did  whisper 
one  word  to  him.    "Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  John; — so  very  happy." 

"  Bother !  "  said  Johnny,  in  a  tone  quite  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
lady's  car.  Then  njaking  his  way  round  the  room,  he  gave  Jiis  arm  to 
Miss  Spruce.  Amelia,  as  she  walked  downstairs  alont^  declared  to 
herself  that  she  would  wring  his  heart.  She  hud  been  employed  in 
wringing  it  for  some  days  past,  and  had  been  astonished  at  her  own 
success.  It  had  been  clear  enough  to  her  that  Eames  had  been  piqued 
by  hor  overtures  to  Cradell^  and  abe  resolved  therefore  to  play  oat. 
that  game. 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Cxadell,"  she  said,  aa  ahe  took  her  seal  nest  to  him.  TUm 
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friends  I  like  are  the  friends  that  remain  alwaya  the  same.  I  bate  your 
■ndden  rises.    Tbej  do  so  often  make  »  man  upsetting." 

<a  ahould  like  to  try,  myself,  ell  the  same,**  sud  CiadelL 
WeU,  I  doa*t  think  it  would  make  any  diffsrenoe  in  you ;  I  don*t 
indeed.  And  of  ooune  your  time  will  come  toa  It*s  that  earl  as  has 
done  it,— he  that  was  worried  by  the  bull.  Since  we  have  known  an  earl 
we  have  been  so  mighty  fine.*'  And  Amelia  gave  her  head  a  little  toss, 
and  then  smiled  aiohly,  in  a  manner  which,  to  Cradell'a  eyes,  was  really 
Tery  becoming.  But  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Lupex  was  looking  at  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  he  could  not  quite  enjoy  the  goods  which 
the  gods  had  prorided  ibr  him. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room  Lupcx  and  the  two  young  men 
drew  their  chain  near  the  fire,  and  each  prepared  for  himself  a  moderate 
potation.  Eames  made  a  little  attempt  at  leariog  the  room,  but  he  was 
implored  by  Lupex  with  such  earnest  protestation  of  friendship  to  remain, 
and  was  so  weakly  fearful  of  being  charged  with  giving  himself  airs,  that 
lie  did  as  he  ^vas  desired. 

*'  And  here,  Mr.  Eames,  is  to  your  very  good  licalth,"  Baid  Lupex, 
raising  to  his  mouth  a  steaming  goblet  of  gin-and-water,  "  aud  wisbiug 
you  many  years  to  enjoy  your  oflicial  prosperity." 

"  Thank  yc,"  said  Eames.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  the  prosperity, 
but  I'm  just  as  much  obliged.*' 

Yes,  sir ;  Avhen  I  sec  a  young  man  of  your  age  beginning  to  rise  in 
the  world,  I  know  he'll  go  on.  Now  look  at  mc,  Mr.  Eames.  Mr.  Cra- 
dell,  here's  your  very  good  health,  and  may  all  unkindness  be  drowned  in 

the  flowing  bowl   Look  at  mc,  Mr.  Eames.    I've  never  risen  in  the 

"world  ;  I've  never  done  any  good  in  the  world,  aud  never  shalL** 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Lupex,  don't  say  that." 

**  Ah,  but  1  do  say  it.  I've  always  been  pulling  the  devil  by  the 
tail,  and  never  yet  got  as  much  as  a  good  hold  on  to  that.  And  I'll  tell  you 
why  ;  I  never  got  a  ohance  when  I  was  young.  If  I  could  have  got  any 
big  fellow,  a  star,  yon  know,  to  let  me  paint  his  portrait  when  I  was  your 
age, — nuch  a  one,  let  us  say,  as  your  fiiend  Sir  Kafflo  " 

"  Wliat  a  star  I  "  said  Cradell. 

"Well,  I  suppose  he's  pretty  much  known  in  the  world,  isn't  he? 
Or  Lord  Derby,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon.  You  know  what  I  mean.  If  I'd  got 
euch  a  ehance  as  that  when  I  was  young,  I  should  never  hare  been  doing 
jobs  of  scene-painting  at  the  minor  theatrse  at  so  much  a  square  yard. 
You've  got  the  diance  now,  but  I  never  had  it."  Whereupon  Mr.  Lupex 
finished  his  first  measure  of  gin-and-watcr. 

*'  It*s  a  Teiy  queer  thing,— lifo  is,**  continued  Lupex  ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  at  once  go  to  work  boldly  at  the  mixing  of  another  glass  of  toddy, 
he  began  gradually,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  to  finger  the  things  which  would 
be  necessary  for  that  operation.  A  yeiy  queer  thing.  Now,  remember, 
young  gentlemen,  I*m  not  denying  that  success  in  lifo  will  depend  upon 
good  conduct;— «f  course  it  does;  but,  then,  how  ofWn  good  conduct 
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comes  from  success?  Should  I  have  been  what  I  am  now,  do  yoa 
suppose,  if  Borac  big  fellow  had  taken  me  by  the  hand  when  I  was  , 
Struggling  to  make  an  artist  of  myself  7  I  could  hare  drunk  claret  and 
champagne  just  as  well  as  gln-aod-water,  and  worn  ruffles  to  my  shirt  ss 
gmoefuUy  as  many  a  fellow  who  used  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  now 
won*t  speak  to  me  if  he  meets  me  in  the  streets.  I  never  got  a  chance, — 
never." 

"  But  it*8  not  too  late  yet,  Mr.  Lnpes,**  said  Eames. 
Yes,  it  is,  Eames, — yes,  it  is,**  And  now  Mr.  Lupez  had  grasped  the 
gin-bottle.  It*s  too  late  now.  The  gamers  orer,  and  the  match  is  loiL 
The  talent  is  here.  Tm  as  sure  of  that  now  as  ever  I  waa.  Tre  nerer  ' 
doubted  my  own  ability,^neTer  for  a  moment  There  are  men  this  veiy 
day  making  a  thousand  a  year  off  their  easels  who  baven*t  so  good  and  true 
an  eye  in  drawing  as  I  have,  or  so  good  a  feeling  in  colours.  I  could 
name  them  ;  only  I  wonV 

"  And  why  shouldn't  yon  try  again  ?  *'  said  Eames. 
If  I  were  to  paint  the  finest  piece  that  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  man, 
who  would  come  and  look  at  it?  Who  would  hare  enough  belief  in  me 
to  come  as  far  as  this  place  and  see  if  it  were  true?  No,  Eames;  I 
know  my  own  position  and  my  own  ways,  and  I  know  my  o\m  weakness. 
I  couldn't  do  a  day's  \vu!  k  now  unless  I  were  certain  of  getting  a  certain 
inimbcr  of  tliillliiirs  at  iLo  end  of  it.    That's  what  a  man  comes  to  when 

v_-.' 

things  have  gone  against  him." 

**But  I  thought  men  got  lots  of  money  by  scene-painting?" 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  lots,  Mr.  Cradell ;  I  dou't  call  it  lots. 
But  I'm  not  complaining.    I  know  who  I  have  to  thank;  and  if  ever  I 
blow  my  own  brains  out  I  shan't  be  j)utting  the  blame  on  the  wrong 
shoulders.     If  you'll  take  my  advice," — and  now  he  turned  round  to 
Eames, — "you'll  beware  of  marrying  too  soon  in  life."  ' 
I  think  a  man  should  marry  early,  if  he  marries  well,"  said  Eames. 
Don't  misunderstand  me,"  continued   Lupex.     "  Tt  isn't  about 
Mrs.  L.  I'm  speaking.   I've  always  regarded  my  wife  as  a  very  ^aaci* 
nating  woman." 

Hear,  hear,  hear  ! "  said  CradelJ,  thumping  the  table. 
"  Indeed  she  is,"  said  £ame8. 

"  And  when  I  caution  you  against  manying,  don't  you  misunderstand  j 
me.    I've  never  said  a  word  against  her  to  any  man,  and  never  will.   If  j 
a  man  don't  stand  by  his  wife,  who  will  he  stand  by?    I  blame  no  one 
but  myself.    But  I  do  say  this ;  I  never  had  ft  chance ; — I  never  had  a 
chance ; — never  had  a  chance."   And  as  he  repeated  the  words  ior  the 
third  time,  his  lips  were  already  fixed  to  the  rim  of  his  tumbler. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Lupex  put  in  her  head. 

Lupex,"  she  said,    what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.    I  can*t  say  Fm  doing  anything  at  the  prese&l 
moment.   I  was  giving  ft  little  ftdvice  to  these  youoi;  gentlemen.*' 
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"  Mr.  Cradell,  I  wonder  at  you.  And,  Mr.  Eames,  I  Wonder  at  you, 
loo, — ^in  your  position !  Lupex,  come  npstain  at  once."  She  then  stepped 
Into  the  room  and  secured  ^e  gin-bottle. 

Oh,  Mr.  Gradell,  do  come  here,"  said  Amelia,  in  her  liveliest  tone^ 
SB  soon  as  the  men  made  their  appearance  above.  "Tve  been  waiting 
for  you  this  half-honr.  Fve  got  anoh  a  pussle  for  yon.**  And  she  made 
my  for  him  to  a  chair  which  was  between  herself  and  the  wall.  Gradell 
looked  half  afraid  of  his  fortunes  as  he  took  the  proffered  seat;  but  he 
did  take  it,  and  was  soon  secured  from  any  positive  physical  attack  by 
the  strength  and  breadth  <^  Miss  Roper*s  crindine. 

"  Dear  me  I  Here's  a  change,"  said  Mrs.  Lupex,  out  loud. 

Johnny  Eames  was  standing  close,  and  whispered  into  her  ear, 
Changes  are  so  pleasant  sometimes  !    Don't  you  think  so  7    I  do." 


cuapteb  xlviil 
Nemesis. 

CaosBiE  had  now  settled  down  to  the  calm  realities  of  married  life,  and 
was  banning  to  think  that  the  odium  was  dying  away  which  for  a 
week  or  two  had  attached  itself  to  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  usage  of 
Miss  Dale,  but  more  strongly  in  consequence  of  the  thrashing  which  he 
had  received  from  John  Eames.  Not  that  he  had  in  any  way  recovered 
his  former  tone  of  life,  or  that  he  ever  hoped  to  do  so.  But  he  was  able 
to  go  in  and  out  of  his  club  without  embarrassment.  He  could  talk  with 
his  wonted  voice,  and  act  with  his  wonted  authority  at  his  office.  Ho 
could  tell  his  friends,  with  some  little  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  sound,  that 
Lady  Alexandrina  would  be  very  happy  to  see  them.  And  he  could  make 
himself  comfortable  in  his  own  chair  after  dinner,  with  his  slippers  and 
his  newspaper.  He  could  make  himself  comfortable, — or  at  any  rate 
oould  tell  his  wife  that  he  did  so. 

It  was  very  dull.  He  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  over  the  subject,  that  the  life  which  he  was  leading  was  dull. 
Though  he  could  go  into  his  dub  without  annoyance,  nobody  there 
ever  thought  of  asking  him  to  join  them  at  dinner.  It  was  tdcen  fyt 
granted  that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  home ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
provocation  to  the  contrary  he  always  did  dine  at  home.  He  had  now 
been  in  his  house  for  three  weeks  and  had  been  asked  with  his  wiie  to  a 
few  bridal  dinner-parties,  given  chiefly  by  fiiends  of  the  De  Gourcy 
family.  Except  on  audi  occasions  he  never  passed  an  evening  out  of  his 
own  house,  and  had  not  yet,  since  his  marriage,  dined  once  away  from 
his  wife.  He  told  himself  that  his  good  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the 
refult  of  his  own  resolution ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  else  lelt  for  him  to  do.  Nobody  asked  him  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
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Nobody  begged  liim  to  drop  in  of  an  evening.  Men  never  aslced  him 
why  be  did  not  play  a  rubber.  He  would  generally  saunter  into  Sebright*! 
after  he  leil  liia  office,  and  louoga  about  the  room  for  half  an  hour, 
talking  to  a  few  meo.  Nobody  was  uncivil  to  him.  But  he  knew  that 
the  whole  thing  was  changed,  and  he  resolved,  with  lome  wisdom,  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  altered  ciroamataaoet. 

Lndy  Alcxandriua  also  found  her  new  life  ratlier  dull,  and  was  some- 
timet  incUned  to  be  a  little  querulous.  She  would  tell  her  husband  that 
she  never  got  out,  and  would  declare,  when  he  offered  to  walk  with  her, 
that  she  did  not  care  1m  waUdng  in  the  atraets.  **  I  don*t  exactly  tee, 
then,  where  yon  are  to  walk,**  he  onoe  replied.  She  did  not  tell  him  that 
■he  waa  fond  of  riding,  and  that  the  Park  waa  a  very  fitting  plaee  for 
auch  exercise ;  but  she  looked  ii,  and  he  understood  her.  **  Til  do  all 
I  can  for  her,**  he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  FU  not  ruin  myaelf.**  "Amelia  is 
coming  to  take  me  for  a  drive,**  she  said  another  time.  "  Ah,  that'll  be 
veiy  nice,**  he  answered.  "  No ;  it  won*t  be  very  nice,**  said  Alexandrina* 
"  Amelia  is  alwi^s  shopping  and  bargaining  with  the  tradespeople.  But  it 
will  be  better  than  being  kept  in  the  house  without  ever  stirring  out.** 

They  breakiaated  nominally  at  hall  past  nine ;  in  truth,  it  was  alwaya 
nearly  ten,  as  Lady  Alexandrina  found  it  difficult  to  get  herself  out  of  ber 
room.  At  half-past  ten  punctually  he  left  his  house  for  his  offioe.  He 
usually  got  home  by  six,  and  then  spent  the  great  est  part  of  the  hour 
before  dinner  in  the  ceremony  of  dressing.  He  went,  at  least,  into  his 
drc'Sbiii;j-rooin,  after  Bpeoking  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  and  there  remalci.  1, 
puiling  iliiiigs  about,  clijtping  his  nails,  looking  over  any  paj-er  thai  cauie 
in  his  way,  and  killing  ti:u  lime.  He  expected  his  dinner  punctually  at 
seven,  and  began  to  feci  a  litile  cross  if  he  were  kept  waiting.  Alter 
dinner,  he  drank  one  glass  of  wino  in  comimny  with  his  wile,  and  one 
other  by  himseli,  during  which  latter  crremony  he  would  stare  at  the 
hot  coals,  and  think  of  the  thing  he  had  done.  Then  he  would  go  upfitairs 
and  have,  first,  a  cup  of  colTcc,  and  then  a  cup  ot'tea.  lie  would  read  his 
newspaper,  open  a  book  or  two,  hide  his  face  when  he  yawned,  and  try  to 
make  believe  that  he  liked  it.  She  had  no  signs  or  words  of  love  for  him. 
She  never  sat  on  his  knee,  or  caressed  him.  She  never  showed  him  that 
any  happiness  had  come  to  her  in  being  allowed  to  live  close  to  liiri:. 
They  thought  that  they  loved  each  otlier; — each  thought  so ;  but  there 
was  no  love,  no  sympathy,  no  w.irmth.  The  very  atmoaphere  was  oold; 
-—so  cold  that  no  fire  could  remove  the  chill. 

In  what  way  would  it  have  been  different  had  Lily  Dale  sat  opposite 
to  him  there  as  his  wife,  instead  of  Lady  Alexandrina  ?  He  told  himaelf  fre- 
quently that  either  with  one  or  with  tlie  other  life  would  have  been  the  same; 
that  he  had  made  himself  for  a  while  unfit  for  domestic  life,  and  that 
he  must  cure  himself  of  that  unfitness.  But  though  he  declared  thia 
to  himself  in  one  set  ot  half-spoken  thoughts,  he  would  also  decloro  to 
himself  in  another  set,  that  Lily  would  have  made  the  whole  honaa 
bright  with  her  brightness ;  that  had  he  brought  her  home  to  hia  hearth. 
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there  ^YouIcl  have  been  a  eiin  Bhining  on  him  every  morning  and  every 
evening.  But  nevertheless,  he  strove  to  do  his  duty,  and  remembered  that 
the  excitement  of  official  lile  was  still  open  to  him.  From  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon  he  could  still  hold  a  position  which  made 
it  necessary  that  men  should  regard  him  with  respect,  and  speak  to  him 
'with  deference.  In  this  respect  he  was  better  off  than  his  wife,  for  she^ 
bad  no  office  to  which  she  could  betake  herself. 

Yes,"  she  said  to  Amelia,    it  is  all  very  nice,  and  I  don*t  mind  the 
house  being  damp;  but  I  get  so  tired  of  being  alone." 

'*That  must  be  the  case  with  women  who  are  married  to  men  o) 
bnsinesB." 

*'0h,  I  don*t  complain.  Of  course  I  knew  what  I  waa  about  I 
■nppoae  it  won*t  be  so  veiy  dull  when  ererybody  is  up  in  London." 

"  I  ^on*t  find  the  season  makes  much  di^erence  to  us  after  Christmas,** 
■aid  Amelia;  "  but  no  doubt  London  u  gayer  in  May.  You*U  find  you*U 
Uke  it  better  next  year ;  and  perhaps  you*ll  have  a  baby,  you  know**' 

'^Pshat*'  ejaculated  Lady  Aleiumdrina;  don*t  want  a  baby,  and 
don*t  suppose  I  shall  have  one.** 

It*s  always  something  to  do,  yon  know.** 

Lady  Alezandrina,  though  she  wa%  not  of  an  eneigetio  temperament, 
could  not  but  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  had 
been  tempted  to  many  Crosbie  because  Crosbie  was  a  man  of  fiuduon,  and 
now  she  was  told  that  the  London  season  wtyuld  make  no  difitBrence  to  her ; 
— the  London  season  which  had  hitherto  always  brought  to  her  the  excite- 
ment of  parties,  if  it  had  not  giTen  her  the  satisfection  of  amusement.  She 
bad  been  tempted  to  marry  at  aU  because  it  ap|  eared  to  her  that  a 
married  woman  could  enjoy  society  with  lesd  restraint  than  a  girl  who 
was  subject  to  her  mother  or  her  chaperon ;  that  she  would  have  more 
freedom  of  action  as  a  married  woman ;  and  now  she  was  told  that  she 
muat  wait  for  a  baby  btlbre  she  could  have  anything  to  do.  Courcy  Castle 
was  sometimes  dull,  but  Courcv  Casllu  would  have  been  better  than  this. 

When  Crosbie  returned  liouie  alter  this  little  conver.s:itiou  about  the 
baby,  he  was  told  by  his  wife  that  they  were  to  dine  with  the  Gazebees 
on  the  next  Sunday.  On  hearing  this  he  shook  his  head  with  vexation. 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  complaint,  as  he  had 
been  only  taken  to  St.  John's  Wood  once  since  they  had  come  home  from 
their  marriage  trip.  There  was,  however,  one  point  as  to  which  he  could 
grumble.    "  Why,  on  earth,  on  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Because  Amelia  asked  nie  for  Sunday.  If  you  are  asked  for  Sunday, 
you  cannot  say  you'll  go  on  ^londay.'* 

"  It  is  so  terrible  on  a  Sunday  allernoon.    At  what  hour  ?  '* 

"  She  said  half-past  five." 

"  Heavens  and  earth  1    What  are  we  to  do  all  the  evening  ?  " 
*'It  is  not  lund  of  you,  Adolphua,  to  speak  in  that  way  of  my 
relations." 

Gome,  my  love,  that's  a  joke;  as  if  I  hadn't  heard  you  say  the  same 
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thing  twenty  timea.  YouVe  complained  of  having  to  go  up  there  much 
more  bitterly  than  I  ever  did.  You  know  I  like  yonr  sister,  and,  in  his 
way,  Gazebc«  is  a  veiy  good  iellow ;  bat  after  three  or  four  honn^  one 
begins  to  have  had  enough  of  him.*' 

''It  ean*t  be  muoh  dnller  than  it  is  but  Ladj  Alezandiina 

stopped  herself  before  she  finished  her  speech. 

"  One  can  always  read  at  home^  at  any  rate,**  said  Grosbie. 

"  One  can*t  always  be  reading.  However,  I  have  said  you  would  go. 
If  yon  choose  to  refuse,  you  must  write  and  explain.** 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  Croabies  of  coarse  did  go  to  St  John's 
Wood,  arriving  punctually  nt  that  door  which  be  so  hated  at  half- 
past  five.  One  of  the  earliest  resolutions  which  he  made  when  he 
first  contemplated  tlic  De  Courcy  match,  was  altogetlier  hostile  to  the 
Gazebees.  lie  would  see  but  vei  v  little  of  them.  He  would  shake  himself 
free  of  that  connexion.  It  was  not  with  that  branch  of  the  family  that  he 
desired  an  alliance.  Rut  now,  as  things  had  gone,  that  was  the  only 
branch  of  the  family  with  wliich  ho  seemed  to  be  allied,  lie  was  alwavi 
hearing  of  the  Gazebees,  Amelia  and  Alexandrina  were  constantly 
together.  lie  was  now  draprged  there  to  a  Sunday  dinner;  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  often  be  dragged  there, — that  ho  could  not  avoid  such 
dragging?.  lie  already  owed  money  to  Mortimer  Gazebce,  and  was  aware 
that  his  afTairs  had  been  allowed  to  /all  into  that  lawyer's  hands  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  take  tliem  out  again.  His  house  was  very  thoroughly 
furnished,  and  he  knew  that  the  bills  had  been  paid  ;  but  he  had  not  paid 
them ;  every  shilling  had  been  paid  through  Mortimer  Gazebee. 

"  Go  with  your  mother  and  aunt,  De  Courcy,"  the  attorney  said  to 
the  lingering  child  after  dinner;  and  then  Crosbie  was  left  alone  with 
his  wife's  brother-in-law.  This  was  the  period  of  the  St.  John  s  Wood 
purgatory  which  was  so  dreadful  to  him.  With  his  sister-in-law  he  could 
tilk,  remembering  perhaps  always  that  she  was  an  earl's  daughter.  Bat 
with  Gazebee  he  had  nothing  in  common.  And  he  felt  that  Gazebce,  who 
had  once  treated  him  with  great  deference,  had  now  lost  all  such  feeling. 
Crosbie  had  once  been  a  man  of  fashion  in  the  estimation  of  the  attoniej, 
but  that  was  all  over.  Crosbie,  in  the  attomcy*8  estimation,  was  now 
simply  the  secretary  of  a  public  ofHce, — a  man  who  owed  him  nioii^. 
The  two  had  married  sisters,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  ligfat  ef 
the  prosperous  attorney  should  pale  before  that  of  the  ciril  servant^  who 
was  not  very  prosperous.  All  this  was  understood  thoroughly  by  both 
the  men. 

"  There's  terrible  bad  news  firom  Conrcy,*'  said  the  attoniey,  as  soon 
as  the  boy  was  gone. 

«*Why;  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Porlock  has  married    that  woman,  yon  know.** 

«  Nonsense.**  • 

'*  He  has.  The  old  lady  has  been  obh'gcd  to  tdl  mo,  and  die*8  neaxl/ 
broken-hearted  about  it.  But  that*B  not  the  wont  of  it  to  my  mind*  AU 
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the  world  knows  that  Porloch  bad  gone  to  the  mischief.  But  he  is  going 
to  bring  an  action  against  bis  &ther  for  some  arrears  of  bis  allowance, 
and  be  threatens  to  have  evei^thiug  out  in  coart|  if  he  doesn^t  get  bis 
money." 

Bnt  is  there  money  due  to  him  7  *' 

**  Yes,  there  ia.  A  couple  of  thousand  pounds  or  so.  I  suppose  I  sLall 
have  to  find  it.  But,  upon  my  lionour,  I  don't  know  -wlicre  it's  to  come 
from  ;  I  dt  ii't,  indeed.  In  one  way  or  another,  I've  |jaid  over  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  for  you." 

**  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed ; — what  witli  tlie  insurance  and  the  fumiture,  and  the 
Lill  from  our  liouse  for  the  settlements.  That's  not  paid  yet,  but  it's  the 
same  thing.    A  man  doesn't  get  married  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  you've  got  security." 

**0h,  yes;  I've  f^ot  security.  But  the  thing  is  the  ready  money. 
Our  house  has  advanced  so  much  on  tlie  Courcy  property,  that  they  don't 
like  goinpr  any  liniher;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  to  do  tliis  myself. 
They'll  all  have  to  go  abroad, — that'll  be  the  end  of  it.  There's  been 
such  a  scene  between  the  earl  and  George.  George  lost  his  temper  and 
told  the  earl  that  Porlock's  marriage  was  his  iaulL  It  has  ended  in 
George  with  his  wife  being  turned  out," 

"  He  has  money  of  his  own." 

"  Yes,  but  be  won't  spend  it.  He's  coming  up  here,  and  we  shall 
find  him  hanging  about  us.  I  don't  mean  to  give  him  a  bed  here,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  do  so  either.    You'll  not  get  rid  of  him  if  you  do." 

*'  I  have  the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  him." 

"  Yes ;  he's  a  bad  fellow.  So  is  John.  Porlock  was  the  best^  but 
be*s  gone  altogether  to  ruin*  They  Ve  made  a  nice  mess  of  it  between 
them;  haven't  they  ?  " 

This  was  the  family  for  whose  sake  Crosbie  had  jilted  Lily  Dale  f 
His  single  and  simple  ambition  bad  been  that  of  being  an  earPs  son-in- 
law.  To  achieve  that  it  had  been  necessary  that  be  should  make  himself 
a  villain.  In  achieving  it  be  bad  gone  through  all  manner  of  dirt  and 
diflgraoe.  He  had  married  a  woman  whom  be  knew  be  did  not  love. 
He  was  thinking  almost  hourly  of  a  girl  whom  be  had  loved,  whom  be 
did  love,  but  whom  be  bad  so  injured,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
could  be  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her  again.  The  attorney  there,  who  sat 
c  ]>[>o3ite  to  bim,  talking  about  bis  thousands  of  pounds  with  that  dis- 
gusting assumed  solicitude  which  such  men  put  on,  when  they  know  veiy 
well  what  they  are  doing,  had  made  a  similar  marriage.  But  be  bad 
known  what  he  was  abont.  He  bad  got  from  bis  marriage  all  that  be 
had  expected.  But  what  bad  Crosbie  got? 

They're  a  bad  set, — a  bad  set,*'  said  be  in  his  bitterness. 

«  The  men  are/*  said  Gazebee,  very  comfortably. 

**  H — m"  said  Crosbie.  It  was  manifest  to  Gnzebce  that  his  friend 
was  expressing  a  fueling  that  the  women  al^io  ugic  not  oil  that  they 
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thonld  be,  but  he  took  no  offence,  Utongli  wme  portion  of  the  eensnre 
might  thereby  be  tappowd  to  attaoh  to  hie  oira  wifik 

**  The  coanten  means  wel],*'  said  Gaiebee.  Bat  ihe*s  had  a  hard 
lUe  of  it, — a  rery  hard  life.  Tve  heard  him  call  her  names  that  wooU 
frighten  a  coalheaTer.  I  have,  indeed.  Bnt  he'll  die  sooDi  and  then  she'll 
be  comfortable.   She  has  three  thoosand  a  year  jointnre.*' 

He*U  die  aoon,  and  then  ahe*ll  be  oomfortable  1  That  ivaa  one  phsss 
of  married  life.  As  Croabie*8  mind  dwelt  upon  the  words  he  remem- 
bered Lily*s  promise  made  in  the  fields,  that  she  wonld  do  ererj  thing  lor 
him.  He  remembered  her  kisses;  the  toacb  of  her  fiogcrs;  the  low 
silver)'  laugliing  voice ;  the  feel  of  her  dress  as  she  would  press  dote  to 
him.  After  that  he  reflected  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  he  too 
should  die,  so  that  Alcxandrina  might  be  comfortable.  She  and  her  mother 
might  be  very  comforrahle  tog<  tlier,  with  plenty  of  money,  at  Baden  Baden  I 

The  sfjiiire  at  AKin^ton,  and  Mrs.  Dale,  and  Lady  Julia  De  Gnest, 
had  been,  and  still  were,  uneasy  in  their  minds  because  no  punishment 
liad  fallen  upon  Crosbie, — no  vengeance  had  overtaken  him  in  consequence 
of  his  great  .«.in.  How  little  did  they  know  about  it !  Could  he  have 
been  prosecuted  and  put  into  prison,  with  liard  labour,  for  twelre 
months,  the  i>unisliment  would  not  have  been  heavier.  lie  would  in 
that  case,  at  any  rate,  have  been  saved  from  Lady  Alexandrina. 

"George  and  his  wife  are  coming  up  to  town;  couldn't  we  ask  them 
to  come  to  us  for  a  week  or  so  ? "  said  his  wife  to  liixQ|  as  soon  as  thej 
were  in  the  fly  together,  going  liome. 

"  No,'"  shouted  Crosbie  ;  "  we  will  do  no  such  thing."  There  was  not 
another  word  said  on  the  subject, — nor  on  any  other  subject  till  they  got 
home.  When  thoy  reached  their  house  Alcxandrina  had  a  headache,  and 
went  up  to  her  room  immediately.  Crosbie  threw  himself  into  a  chnir 
before  the  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  dining-room|  and  resolved  tliat  he 
would  cut  the  whole  De  Courcy  family  together.  His  wife,  as  his  wife^ 
should  obey  him.  She  should  obey  him,— or  else  leare  him  and  go  her 
way  by  herself,  leaving  him  to  go  his  way.  There  was  an  income  of 
twelve  hundred  a  year.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  if  he  could 
keep  six  hundred  for  himself  and  return  to  his  old  manner  of  life.  All 
his  old  comforts  of  course  he  wonld  not  have, — nor  the  old  esteem  and 
regard  of  men.  Bnt  the  luxury  of  a  dnb  dinner  he  might  enjey. 
Unembarrassed  evenings  might  be  his, — with  liberty  to  him  to  pnas  tbma 
as  he  pleased.  He  knew  many  men  who  were  separated  from  their  wivm^ 
and  who  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  their  neighbours.  And  then  be 
remembered  how  ngly  Alexandrina  had  been  this  eveningi  weannig  a 
great  tinsd  coronet  fbll  of  fiUse  stones,  with  a  oold  In  her  head  whidi  had 
reddened  her  nose.  There-had,  too,  fallen  upon  her  in  these  her  msnsed 
days  a  certsin  fixed  dreary  dowdiness.  She  certainly  was  rery  plain  t 
So  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he  went  to  bed.  I  myself  am  inclined  to 
think  that  his  puniifament  was  sufficiently  severe. 

The  nest  morning  his  wife  still  complained  of  headachei  io  that  ht 
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brealcftsted  nlone.  Since  tibat  pontire  reftiaal  whicli  be  hud  given  to  her 
proposition  for  inyitiog  her  brother,  there  had  not  been  much  conyersa- 
tion  between  them.  '*  My  head  is  splitting,  and  Sarah  shall  bring  some 
tea  and  toast  up  to  me,  if  you  will  not  mind  it." 

.  He  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least,  and  ate  his  breah&st  by  himself,  with 
more  enjoyment  than  nsoally  attended  that  meal. 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  all  the  present  satisfaction  of  his  life  must 
come  tp  him  firom  his  office  work.  There  are  men  who  find  it  difficult 
to  live  without  some  source  of  daily  comfort,  and  he  was  such  a  man. 
He  could  hai*dly  endure  his  life  unless  there  were  some  page  in  it  on 
which  he  could  look  with  gratified  eyes.  He  had  always  liked  his 
work,  and  he  now  determined  that  he  would  like  it  better  than  ever. 
But  in  order  that  he  might  do  so  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have 
much  of  his  own  w/iy.  According  to  the  theory  of  hi^^  office,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  Secretary  simply  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sioner?*, and  see  that  they  were  executed ;  and  to  such  work  as  this  his 
predecessor  had  strictly  confined  himself.  But  he  had  already  done 
more  than  this,  and  had  conceived  the  ambition  of  holding  the  Board 
almost  under  his  thumb.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  his  own 
^vork  and  theirs  better  than  they  knew  either,  and  that  by  a  little 
management  he  might  be  their  master.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such 
might  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  fracas  at  the  Paddington 
station ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  dominant  cock  of  the  farmyard  must 
be  ever  dominant.  When  he  shall  once^  hare  had  his  wings  so  smeared 
with  mud  as  to  give  him  even  the  appearance  of  adversity,  no  other  cock 
will  ever  respect  him  again.  Mv.  Optimist  and  Mr.  Butterwell  knew 
very  well  that  their  secretary  had  been  cudgelled,  and  they  coold  not 
submit  themselves  to  a  secretary  who  had  been  so  treated. 

"  Oh,  by-the-by,  Crosbie,"  said Bntter well,  coTnini>:  into  his  room,  soon 
after  hia  arrival  at  his  office  on  that  day  of  his  solitary  breakfast,  "I 
want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you."  And  Butterwell  tiumed  round  and 
closed  the  door,  the  kck  of  which  had  not  previously  been  fastened. 
Crosbie^  without  much  thinking,  immediately  foretold  himself  the  nsiore 
of  the  coming  converaation. 

Do  you  know^— **  said  Butterwell,  beginning. 

"Sit  down,  won*t  you?  "  said  Grosbie,  seating  himself  as  he  spoke. 
If  there  waa  to  be  a  oontest,  he  would  make  the  best  fight  he  could.  He 
would  show  a  better  spirit  here  than  he  had  done  on  the  railway  plat- 
form. Butterwell  did  tit  down,  and  iUt,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  very 
motion  of  ritting  took  away  some  of  his  power.  He  ought  to  have  sent 
for  Crosbie  into  hia  own  xoom.  A  man,  when  he  wishes  to  reprimand 
'another,  should  always  have  the  benefit  cMfhis  own  atmosphere, 

**  I  don*l  want  to  find  any  ftult,**  Butterwell  begen. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  any  cause,**  said  Crosbie. 

**  No,  no ;  I  don't  say  that  I  have.  But  we  think  at  the  Board  " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Butterwell.   If  anytbiog  unpleasant  is  coming,  it  had 
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better  oome  from  the  Board.  I  should  take  It  in  better  spirit ;  I  should^ 
indeed.'* 

**  What  takes  place  at  the  Board  most  be  official.** 

"  I  sbali  not  mind  that  in  the  least    I  shonld  ratlier  like  it  than 

otherwise/' 

**  It  simply  amounts  to  this, — that  we  think  you  are  taking  a  little 
too  much  on  yourself.  No  duubt,  it's  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  arises 
from  your  wishing  to  have  the  work  well  done." 

"And  if  I  don't  do  it,  who  will  ?    a.-ked  Ciosbio, 

"The  Board  is  very  well  able  to  get  througli  all  that  appertains  to  it. 
Come,  Crosbie,  you  and  I  have  known  each  other  a  great  many  years, 
and  it  would  l)e  a  pity  that  we  should  have  any  words.  I  have  come  to 
you  in  thi.s  way  because  it  would  be  di.sagreeable  to  you  to  have  any 
question  raised  oflicially.  Optimist  isn't  given  to  being  very  angiy,  but 
he  was  downright  angry  yesterday.  You  had  better  take  what  1  say  in 
good  part,  and  go  along  a  little  (juieter." 

But  Crosbie  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  anything  quietly.  He  was 
sore  all  over,  and  prone  to  hit  out  at  everybody  that  he  met.  I  hare 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  Mr.  Butterwell,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
believe  I  have  done  it  wclh  I  believe  I  know  my  duty  here  as  well  ag 
any  one  can  teach  znc.  If  I  have  done  more  than  my  share  of  work,  it 
is  because  other  people  have  done  less  than  theirs."  As  he  spoke,  there 
was  a  black  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  the  Cf>mmissianer  could  pocoeiTO 
that  the  Secretary  was  very  wrathful. 

**Ohl  very  well,"  said  Butterwell,  rising  from  his  chair.  "I  can 
Olriy,  under  such  circumstances,  speak  to  the  Chairman,  and  he  will  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  at  the  Board.  I  think  you're  foolish ;  I  do,  indeed. 
As  for  myself,  I  hare  only  meant  to  act  kindly  by  yon."  After  that^ 
Mr.  Butterwell  took  himself  off. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  Crosbie  was  summoned  into  the  board-room  in 
the  usual  way,  between  two  and  three.  This  was  a  daily  ocenrrenee,  as 
he  always  sat  ibr  about  an  hour  with  two  out  of  the  three  Commissioner^ 
after  they  had  fortified  themselres  with  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  slieny. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  usual  amount  of  business  was  ttanaacted, 
but  it  was  dune  in  a  manner  which  made  Crosbie  feel  that  they  did  not 
all  stand  together  on  their  usual  footing.  The  three  Commissioners  were 
all  there.  The  Chairman  gave  lus  directions  in  a  solemn  pompooa  Toici^ 
which  was  by  no  means  usual  to  him  when  he  was  in  good  humour. 
The  major  said  little  or  nothing ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfied 
sarcasm  in  his  eye.  Things  were  going  wrong  at  the  Board,  and  he  was 
pleased.  Mr.  Butterwell  was  exceedingly  civil  in  his  demeanour,  and 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  brisk.  As  soon  as  the  regular  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  Mr.  Optimist  shuffled  about  on  his  chair,  rising  from  his 
Beat,  and  then  sitting  down  again.  He  looked  through  a  lot  of  papers  cL^^e 
to  liis  hand,  peering  at  them  over  his  spectacles.  Then  he  selected  i  n  . 
took  oil*  his  BpeclacleS|  Icaugd  back  lu  his  chair,  and  began  liis  little  spcccL. 
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*<Mr.  CrcMiney**  lie  said,  we  are  all  rety  much  gratified, — very  much 
gratified,  indeed, — by  your  seal  and  eneigy  in  the  tenrioe.** 

Thank  you,  Bir,"  said  Crosbie ;  "  I  am  fond  of  the  service." 

** Exactly,  exactly;  we  all  feel  that.  But  we  think  that  you, — if  I 
were  to  say  take  too  much  upon  yourself,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  moro 
than  we  mean." 

**  Don't  say  more  than  you  mean,  Mr.  Optimist."  Crosbie's  eyes,  as 
he  spoke,  gleamed  slightly  with  hia  momentary  triumph  j  as  did  also  those 
of  Major  Fiasco. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Optimist;  "  I  would  say  rather  less  than  more 
to  so  Tery  good  a  public  servant  as  yourself.  But  you,  doubtless, 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  quite,  sir.  If  I  have  not  taken  too  much  on  me, 
what  is  it  that  I  have  done  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  ?  " 

"  You  have  given  directions  in  many  cases  for  wliich  you  ought  first 
to  have  received  authority.  Here  is  an  instance,"  and  the  selected  paper 
was  at  once  brought  out. 

It  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Secretary  had  been  maaifeedy  wrong 
according  to  written  law,  and  he  could  not  defend  it  on  its  own  merits. 

"  If  yon  wish  me,"  said  he,  "  to  confine  myself  exactly  to  the  positive 
inatruotions  of  the  office,  I  will  do  so;  but  I  think  you  will  find  i( 
ineouTenient." 

"  It  will  be  far  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie^  "  it  shall  be  done."    And  he  at  once 
detsnnined  to  make  himself  as  unpleaaant  to  the  three  gentlemen  in  the 
room  88  he  might  find  it  within  his  power  to  do.   He  oould  make  himsdf 
veiy  fmpleasant,  but  the  unpleasantnesB  would  be  as  mueh  to  him  as  to ' 
them. 

Nothing  would  now  go  ti^t  with  him.  He  could  look  in  no  direo* 
tkm  for  satisfiMstion.  He  sauntered  into  Sebrightfs^  as  he  went  home,  but 
he  could  not  find  words  to  speak  to  any  one  about  the  little  matters 
cf  the  day.  He  went  home,  and  his  wife,  though  she  was  up,  eomphuned 
«tUl  of  her  headache* 

**  I  haven't  been  out  of  the  house  all  day,**  she  said,  "  and  that  has 
made  it  worse.*' 

I  don*t  know  how  you  are  to  get  out,  if  you  won't-  walk,*'  he 
answered. 

Then  there  was  no  more  Mid  between  them  till  they  sat  down  to 

their  meal. 

Ilud  tlie  squire  at  Allington  known  all,  he  might,  I  think,  haye  been 
satisfied  with  the  punishment  which  Crosbie  had  encountered. 


Vol.  vnt— Ko.  48. 
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Of  tho  many  diflerencea  between  French  and  EngUsIi  novels  one  of  the 
most  striking  h  to  be  found  in  the  fulness  with  which  French  novelists 
enter  into  the  business  arrangements  between  their  characters,  the  appa- 
rently well-founded  confidence  which  they  show  in  discu^^sing  them.  To 
an  English  novelist,  even  if  he  is  a  novelist  of  a  high  class,  all  such 
matters  «ro  an  unknown  land.    They  are  passed  OTer  in  general  terms, 
and  every  device  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  details.  French 
novelists  tewtl  in  snch  things.    Perhaps  a  third  of  B«lzac'a  stories  is  filled 
by  miniito  aoeoiuits  of  the  affairs  of  his  charactora.    He  is  as  fond  of 
financial  statements  as  a  chancellor  of  the  ezoheqaer,  and  when  a  lady  is 
lo  he  manM,  ha  appeal*  to  tiilsk  qidta  m  iMch  of  ikm  clanasa  of  tka 
maniaga  oontraet  aa  of  tbe  marriage  itaslf.   Balaao  oairied  iliia  to  a 
length  which  was  almost  abanrd)  bat  ha  oaly  oaggnafted  n  taala  Irig^ 
chaiaoteristioofhitcoimtrTmn.   One  •6Rwtof  tfiiaiathaimMihiBQnii 
to  be  leamt  from  noTela  aboot  France  ihan  abont  Bnglandy  and  wi  tba 
fteta  so  to  be  leamt  lew  are  more  striking  to  an  English  reader  thas  tlia 
oomparatiTe  freedom  of  action  of  FVettoh  married  women  In  aU  matteti  cf 
business.   In  French  norels  the  mother  cf  the  heroine,  or  Uie  lieitiine 
herself  if  married,  is  always  taking  an  active  part  in  money  matters.  She 
invi  St.-*,  she  speculates,  she  makes  bargains  with  her  husband  or  her  son- 
in-law,  she  buys  and  sella,  and  does  as  slie  pleases,  till  the  English  reader, 
if  not  unused  to  the  miseries  of  trusteeship,  wonders  how  the  trustees 
of  her  settlement  could  sleep  in  their  beds  without  hideous  visions  of 
breaches  of  trust  and  irate  equity  judges.    His  wonder  would  perhaps  be 
increased  if  he  knew  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  there  are  no 
marriage  settlements  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  no  trustees,  and  no  courts 
of  equity.   It  may  be  worth  his  oonaideiation  whether  hie  ow&  adoption 
of  these  costly  lujcuries  is  wise  or  not. 

When  any  arrangement  has  become  matter  of  xonlinei  it  oeaaae  with 
surprising  rapidity  to  be  matter  of  discoasion.  lit  beoomea  part  «f 
regular  established  course  of  a&ira  to  which emj  oneaabmitiin  hia  tuns 
and  even  if  an  occasional  grumble  is  heard,  the  disincKnation  to  take  ^ 
trouble  of  oonsidering  the  matter  on  prinoiple  is  so  great  and  g«n«ral,  tlvK 
until  attentden  la  drawn  to  it  by  acme  (fecial  iaatanea  of  indhridnal  haid» 
ship,  or  by  some  speculation  which  happens  to  attract  notice  by  ita  fttm  cr 
power,  matters  go  on  aa  they  are  for  an  incalculaUe  time.  Thia  ii 
especially  true  of  all  customs  which  are  in  any  way  connected  ibt 
law.  Customaiy  ways  of  living,  customary  ways  of  conducting  business^ 
customary  prescriptions  in  medicine,  that  collection  of  customs,  as  to  dn^ 
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IbocI,  &c.,  which  collectively  constitute  fashion,  and  a  (liousand  other 
customs  of  the  same  kind,  flourish  and  fade  with  a  certain  degree  of  quick- 
ness. Sometimes  they  are  transitory  cnougli  to  h-ad  people  to  speak  of 
their  caprice  and  instability  as  if  tliose  were  their  most  charactiTi^tic 
features,  tlie  truth  being  that  they  change  within  a  narrow  range  only, 
and  vary  very  little  indeed  beyond  that  circle.  Whwi  the  law  comes  in^ 
the  strength  of  custom  appears  in  its  full  light. 

Law  is  a  difficult  thing  to  learn.  [Men  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  its 
intricacy  when  they  have  learnt  it,  just  as  they  might  in  any  othfsr  out-of- 
the-way  piece  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  law  is  like  the  sea.  The 
Atlantic  Oce«'m  is  an  immense  place,  and  might  be  temrersed  by  ships  in 
any  direction;  but,  in  fact,  there  are  but  a  few  narrow  bands  of  it  which 
are  so  traversed,  and  the  rest  it  Jeft  almost  entirely  unvisited.  So  with  law. 
There  are  million*  of  actions  which  are  perfectly  legal,  and  millions  of 
arrangements  of  evei^r  aort  which  people  might  make  if  they  pleased* 
There  are,  howwrer,  a  rery  small  number  of  courses  which  the  law 
actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  recognised  as  legal,  and  of  which 
the  legal  oonsequencesare  thoroughly  well  known  and  ascertained.  Those 
few  oooraes  of  conduct  are  accordingly  followed  on  all  ofoasions,  and 
whcnsTer  die  neceesi^  ansss  fat  perfinrmmg  eny  one  of  the  acts  to  which 
they  relate,  the  appropriate  waj  of  doing  it  is  thonmghly  yteU  aseer- 
•tained,  and  is  as  rigidlj  prescribed  bjr  legal  oostcmi,  as  it  oould  be  bj 
leigsl  enactment* 

These  observatkms  are  psooliarlj  appropriate  to  the  case  of  marriage 
flsttkments.  When  two  people  are  engaged  to  be  married,  the  business 
part  of  the  matter  is^  according  to  the  ordinary  phrase,  "  put  into  the 
liands  **  of  a  solicitor,  or  perhaps  two,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  by  them  a 
little  priTate  code  of  laws  is  drawn  up,  which  no  power  on  earth,  short  of 
Parliament^  can  repeal  or  alter,  whidi  is  to  regulate  some  of  the  most 
important  aifidrs  of  the  fiimiljr  ibr  a  whole  generation— -daring  the  joint 
liib-time  of  the  persoos  to  be  married  at  least,  and  possibly  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  document  is,  as  a  rule,  prepared  iRfith  but  little 
atten^n  to  the  partieular  dreomstanees  of  the  parties,  according  to  oer* 
tain  ibnns  which  happen  to  have  come  into  fashion  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  are  so  managed  as  to  leave  those  who  have  to  be  guided  by  them 
singularly  little  choice  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken.  The  common  course 
"where  people  marry  who  have  money  enough  to  want  to  have  a  settlement, 
and  who  are  not  great  landed  proprietors,  is  to  convey  the  property  to  be 
settled  to  trustees,  who  are  to  invest  it  either  in  land,  in  funds,  on  mort- 
gage or  railway  debentures  (which  is  a  sort  of  mortgage),  and  sometimes 
in  other  specified  securities,  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  husband  for  life,  or 
sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wife  for  her  separate  use,  with  sur- 
vivorship to  the  husband,  then  to  the  wife  for  life,  and  after  their  death 
to  pay  the  capital  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  on  their  majority  or 
marriage  equally  or  in  sucli  shares  as  the  parents  or  surviving  parent 
shall  appoint  i  if  there  are  no  children,  each  part^  cfin  itsually  dispose  by 
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will  of  hit  or  lier  sluire,  and  if  there  is  no  will,  the  property  is  generally 
given  to  his  or  her  family.    This  is  the  snhetanoe  of  the  doenoMBl^ 

though,  by  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  clauses  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  ne>T  trustees,  the  way  in  which  land  in  settlement  is  to  descend,  &c., 
it  is  usually  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  a  price  most  imsatisfactoiy  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  it. 

This  kind  of  domestic  legislation  has  become  so  common,  indeed  so 
nearly  universal  among  the  comfortable  and  moderately  wealthy  classes, 
that  it  is  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  precaution  of  ordinary 
prudence,  whenever  a  marriage  takes  place  in  those  classes.  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  business  as  the  wedding  breakfast,  or  anything  else  con- 
nected with  the  transaction.  It  has,  indeed,  become  so  mndi  a  matter  of 
course,  that  probably  yeiy  few  of  the  pirents  whose  daughters  are  mnried 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  not  very  many  of  the  husbanda  who  many 
them,  think  of  the  ezpedieney  of  the  amagement  at  all,  or  consider  it  an 
open  qneation  whether  or  not  tlie  oontraet  ie  one  whidi  ought  to  be  mada 
Common,  bowerer,  aa  it  may  be,  it  ia  not  by  any  meant  altogether  dor 
that  it  is  wiae.  It  wonld  be  lash  to  gire  a  peremploiy  cpinioii  as  to 
what  onght  to  be  done  in  snoh  esses,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  oonads 
some  points  connected  with  the  subject,  whidi  are  Tery  often  passed  ofnr 
nnncUced. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  it  ought  to  be  obaenred,  ^at  effery  settleme&t  wha^ 
ever  is  an  evasion  of  the  hiw  of  the  hind.  The  law  is,  that,  upon  marriage, 

the  husband  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife's  personal  property, 
and  entitled  to  the  proilts  of  her  real  property  for  her  life,  or,  if  a  child 
is  born  alive  of  the  marriage,  for  his  own  life.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  a  third  of  his  land  for  her  life,  and  on  his  dying  intes- 
tate, she  takes  a  part  of  his  personal  property,  varying  according  to  the 
state  of  his  family.    The  law  as  to  dower  has  practically  been  renderc-il 
obsolete  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  conveyancing  subtleties;  but,  as 
regards  personal  property  and  the  real  property  of  the  wife,  it  is  still 
in  full  force.    Such  being  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  every  marriage 
settlement  evades  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband.    Instead  of  getting 
his  wife*s  property  absolutely,  he  gets  at  best  only  a  life-interest  in  it 
Hence  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  tenor  of  marriage  settlements  atsusd  ia 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.   If  one  is  right,  the  other  must  be  mtaig. 
Whether  either  or  ndcher  is  right  is  a  cnrioos  inqniiy,  on  whidi  a 
ihw  observations  will  be  offered  inmiediately,  but  the  inoonvemenoe  of 
having  an  opposition  between  them  is  not  the  less  real  became  it 
is  not  generally  noticed.  It  consists  in  the  &ct  that  it  eooTerte  ^ 
ordinary  oonne  of  things  into  a  set  of  exceptions  to  a  general  mW,  and 
the  objection  to  this  is  that,  exc^  in  the  oases  where  an  exceptiom  is 
made  in  express  words,  the  genersl  role  applies,  often  In  a  aseil 
Texations  and  misdiievoas  manner.  In  ^e  esrly  part  of  Delolme's 
account  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  author  (by  birth  a  foreigner) 
remarks  that  duiiog  the  curly  part  of  his  residence  in  Knglund  lie  was 
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eomtantly  at  a  loas  to  understand  how  English  people  made  out  their 
fight  to  do  thia,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  whicb,  as  a  general  rule, 
people  were  not  allowed  to  do  on  the  Continent.   At  last  he  diacovered 

that  in  England  people  could  do  what  they  pleased,  unless  there  was 
some  express  law  to  prevent  them  ;  whereas,  as  he  said,  in  the  continental 
countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  the  converse  was  the  case. 
Wliatcver  may  be  the  case  in  political  affairs,  there  are  many  domestic 
relations  in  wliich  the  exception  lias  become  the  rule,  and  the  rule  has 
become  a  mere  pitfall  to  trip  people  up  who  have  not  taken  proper  care 
to  bnr  it  out  in  the  particular  instance.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
law  relating  to  loud  is  so  inconceivably  complicated,  and  why  its 
administration  is  bo  expenaiYe.  In  6ct,  land  is,  in  practice,  as  much 
the  absolute  property  of  its  owner  as  money.  In  theory,  no  subject  oions 
land.  All  the  land  in  England  is  held  either  of  the  Queen  or  of  some 
inferior  lord,  and  in  order  to  understand  the  teohnicalities  which  attend 
a  sale  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  or  less  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
old  rules,  and  the  exceptions  nearly  oo-eortannre  with  them,  which 
have  been  proTided  by  a  long  succession  of  legidatures.  If  a  person  ia 
Ignorant  of  these  strange  subtleties,  his  Utie  may  be  endangered,  his  estate 
may  be  lost,  or  the  intention  of  his  will  may  be  defeated,  because  of  some 
reason,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  had  some  Ibroe  in  it  five  hundred  years 
ago,  but  whidr  no  one  in  the  present  day  can  eren  understand  without  a 
special  education.  To  evade  a  bad  general  rule  by  exceptions  nearly 
co-extensive  with  it,  instead  of  substituting  a  reasonable  rule,  is  as  if  a 
man,  wanting  for  a  particular  reason  to  shut  up  his  house,  were  to  build 
up  the  front  door,  and,  instead  of  re-opening  it  when  the  reason  ceased  to 
apply,  were  to  construct  an  elaborate  pysteni  of  ladders,  by  which  you 
might  creep  out  of  the  garret  window,  crawl  along  the  gutter  of  the  roof, 
descend  to  the  cellar,  and  come  up  through  the  hole  where  the  coals  are 
let  in.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  no  doubt,  let  you  into  the  street  at 
last.  It  might  display  a  great  deal  of  quaint  ingenuity,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  might  here  and  there  have  an  incidental  convenience;  for 
instance,  at  some  particular  point,  it  might  improve  the  ventilation  of  the 
houae,  but  any  sensible  man  would  open  his  front  door  at  once,  instead 
of  repairing  the  steps  of  the  ladders^  making  the  handrail  by  the  gutter 
a  little  stronger,  and  enUuging  the  entrance  to  the  coal-cellar. 

To  apply  thia  to  the  particular  •case  of  marriage  settlements,  it  is 
obTiona  that  the  general  law  which  regulates  the  effect  of  marriage  on 
property  waa  established  at  a  time  when  the  whole  state  of  sode^  was 
diH^rent  from  that  in  which  we  live.  Land  was  then  the  great  source  of 
permanent  income,  and  personal  property  was  ocmposed  for  the  most  part 
of  agricultural  produce,  articles  of  furniture,  and  ready  money.  Such 
things  as  investments,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  were  almost  unknown. 
There  were  no  public  funds,  no  railways ;  a  mortgage  was  rather  an 
interest  in  land  than  a  debt  secured  on  land ;  indeed,  the  notion  of  living  on 
the  interest  of  one's  money  was  associatcil,  not  with  quiet  people  receiving 
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diTidends  with  meohaiiical  regularity,  bnt  Jevrt  and  naoren  aqaee^ng 
the  hitt  farthing  from  their  Tiotimi.  In  aach  a  atate  of  thinga^  it  was 
natoral  enough  to  gi? e  the  hnaband  an  absolute  title  to  lua  wife*a  penooal 
pi  opcTtj.  When  he  todc  her  home  to  hia  houae,  he  would,  of  eoone, 
take  with  her  a  certain  quantity  of  fhmiture,  plate,  money  to  spend,  pos- 
sibly cattle,  and  other  things;  and,  being  the  head  of  the  family,  vronld  of 
course  have  the  entire  control  over  them,  and  so  become  their  owner  in 
virtue  ot"  his  marriage.  But  does  the  fact,  that  iu  a  very  rude  state  vi 
thinirs  such  an  arrangement  would  be  natural,  supply  any  reason  for 
providing  that  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  has  5,U00/.  a  year  from 
the  funds,  he  ought  to  become  tlie  absolute  owner  of  the  5,000/.  a  year, 
because  early  lawyers  cijose  to  put  money  debts  and  p<»ts  and  pans  in  the 
same  category,  as  being  both  personal  pr(>perty  ?  The  solid  distinction  wai 
not  between  moveable  and  immovable  property,  but  between  property  which 
anpplied  a  permanent  means  of  livelihood,  and  property  which  was  liable 
to  be  consumed  in  the  act  of  using  it.  There  would  be  some  sense  in  saying, 
the  husband  shall  enjoy  the  wife's  income  for  life,  and  shall  become  abaolntely 
entitled  to  such  of  her  possessiona  as  he  and  she  would  be  likely  to  use  in 
eommon;  bnt  in  our  daya  the  diatinetion  between  income  derived  from 
knd  and  inoome  derived  fimn  pennaaent  proper^  odier  than  land  ia  one 
iHiich  it  ia  abauid  to  draw.  The  Ming  that  ihia  ia  ao  ia  one^  and 
periii^  the  most  reasonable,  of  the  grounds  on  whioh  the  praetice  of 
making  marriage  settlements  rests.  They  do  put  ihosc  portions  of  per* 
aonal  property  to  whioh  tht  y  apply  on  the  same  iboting  on  whi^  the  kw 
of  tiie  land  puta  landed  property ;  that  is,  tliey  give  the  huirtiaad  eontrol 
ofer  hia  w^'s  income,  but  not  orer  her  capital.  If  thu  ia  a  good 
arrangement,  why  should  it  not  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  ? 
Why  should  the  fact  of  marriage  give  the  husband  a  right  which  he  is 
never  in  practice  allowed  to  enjoy,  and  take  from  the  wiie  wiuit  slie  is 
never  re<|uired  to  concede  ? 

To  give  the  full  answer  to  this  question,  why  this  is  done,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  matter  far  too  technical 
to  bo  advantngoously  disicu^sed  in  this  place — namely,  the  nature  of  the 
distinction  which  pervades  our  law  between  real  and  personal  property, 
—a  distinction  which  has  done  more  to  render  the  law  intricate  and 
perplexing  than  almost  any  other  which  has  been  admitted  into  it.  The 
question  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  is  of  more  general  interosl,  and  bj 
way  of  introduction  to  it,  and  in  illustration  of  the  aort  of  arrangeBMBta 
which  might  be  made,  it  may  be  desirable  to  gire  a  general  outline  of 
way  in  which  auch  thinga  are  managed  in  France.  Thia  will  afford  aoM 
ua^l  hinta  as  to  the  prinetpiea  on  whioh  the  matter  reata. 

TheFrench  htw  of  nmrriage,  and  of  the  effeeta  whieh  marriage  prodoeei 
upon  property,  is  set  forth  in  the  Cod$  Civik,  The  provisions  whieh  apply 
specUlly  to  the  prsaent  subject  are  oontained  in  the  5th  tille  of  the  8fd 
book,  Artioles  1,887-1,580.  These  articles,  of  oourae,  enter  into  many 
detaila  wliich  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion. 
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Tbe  most  general  and  important  of  them  are  as  follows: — According  to  the 
French  law,  people  may  make  any  anangementa  they  please  as  to  tlic  effect 
of  marriage  on  their  property  so  long  as  they  are  not  immoral,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  certain  fundamental  principles — for  instancoi  the  personal 
rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  and  children.  They  mayi  however, 
declare  in  general  terms  that  Ih^  many  either  upon  what  may  be  called 
tbe  partnership  system  (nj^me  de  la  eomnnaunttd),  or  the  dower  system 
(r^gkA  doial).  The  partnership  ^stem  ooaatittttes  the  common  law  cf 
France. 

According  to  the  partnership  system,  the  fact  of  mtfriage.makea  the 
husband  and  wile  a  firmi  the  capital  <^  which  ia  composed  of  all  the 
noreable  .property  possessed  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
all  the  mcnreable  property  whidi  they  acquire  during  the  marriage  by  suc- 
cession or  gift,  and  all  the  immorable  property  acquired  during  the 
inanuage*  £aeh  party,  howcTcr,  may  receive  gifts,  legacies,  or  devises 
separately.  The  liabilities  of  the  firm  connst  of  all  personal  debts  owing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  of  debts  incurred  during  tbe  marriage  by  the 
husband,  or  by  the  wife  with  his  consent,  and  of  certain  other  charges, 
especially  the  food  of  the  married  persons,  and  the  education  and  mainte* 
nance  of  their  children. 

The  liUdbaud  alone  manages  the  property  of  the  firm.  He  can  sell, 
alienate,  or  mortgage  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  lie  cannot,  however, 
gratuitously  give  away  lauded  property,  nor  the  whole,  nor  a  proportion  of 
the  moveahle  property,  except  for  the  advancement  (e'tahlisscment)  of  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  partnership  is  dissolved  by  natural  or  civil 
death,  or  by  a  separation,  which  may  be  either  a  separation  de  liens,  or  a 
separation  de  corps.  The  separation  de  liens  maybe  sued  for  by  the  ii 
her  property  is  endangered,  and  if  the  disorder  of  her  husband's  afTairs  gives 
reason  to  fear  that  his  property  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wile's  deman4!» 
upon  him.  Afler  such  a  separation  as  to  property,  the  wife  must  con- 
tribute to  the  expensed  of  the  household  and  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  but,  subject  to  this,  she  manages  her  property  herself,  though 
aha  may  not  alienate  her  land  without  the  husband's  consent.  The  separa" 
ticn  de  carpi  resembles  Uie  judicial  aeparation  known' to  our  own  ]>iToroe 
Court. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  the  accounts  arc  taken  accord* 
ing  to  a  set  of  mlsB  prescribed  by  the  code.  Each  party — the  wife  first — • 
is  repaid  the  amount  to  which  they  were  originally  entitled.  If  there  ia 
not  enough  to  latU^r  the  wifa*a  daims,  she  may  charge  the  aeparate  property 
of  the  husband,  though  he  mi^  not  charge  her  separate  property,  obviously 
beeanse  he,  aa  manager,  ia  rcBpaiiaible  Ibr  any  loo.  The  surplus  proflta 
of  the  transaction,  if  any,  are  divided  equally.  The  hoaband'a  liability  to 
debta  is,  in  like  manner,  gfeater  than  the  We*s. 

This  partnership  system  may  bo  varied  in  any  unj  that  the  partius 
pif^T  Some  of  the  commonest  forms  of  variatioa  are  enumerated  in  the 
code.  They  vary  the  amount  to  be  brought  .into  partnershipy  and  tho 
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degree  of  liabilitj  to  be  incurred.  The  marriage  may  also  be  contiacted 
on  the  terms  that  tlie  parttes  shall  be  "  separte  de  biens."  In  this  case 
the  woman  retains  her  proper^  and  the  fall  oontrol  of  it ;  she  is  bound, 
in  defiinlt  of  special  agieements,  to  oontnbnte  a  third  of  her  ineome  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household. 

Under  the  dowzy  system  the  dower  (dot)  u  defined  to  be  "  property 
hronght  the  wife  to  the  husband  to  support  tiie  ezpeoaee  of  the 
marriage."  The  husband  haa  the  management  of  the  dower,  iboq^ 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  nor  both  together,  can  alienate  land  constituted  as 
a  dower,  ezoept  in  two  or  three  specified  cases,  unless  In  the  marriage 
contract  power  to  do  so  is  reserved.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
the  husband  or  his  heirs  may  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  dower.  In  the 
case  of  a  marriage*  on  the  dowry  system,  the  property  wliich  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dower  is  called  "  biens  paraphernaux,"  and  is  the  separate 
property  of  the  wife,  though  she  cannot  alienate  it  without  the  hu&band'a 
consent. 

Any  special  stipulations  conf^istent  with  these  leading  proTiaions  may 
be  made  by  the  contract  of  marriage. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  principles  on  which  these 
rules  are  founded  and  those  of  our  own  law ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  application  of  the  principles  is  even  more  striking.  It  deserves  special 
notice,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which,  rightly  or  not,  the 
French  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  liber^  than  we.  All  the  relaftioas 
between  husband  and  wife  in  this  country  are  founded  on  the  notiott 
which  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  pencil  m 
law,  as  explained  by  the  equally  quaint  but  strictly  comet  proviao — ^"and 
the  husband  is  that  person.*'  Tlus  ftmdamental  doctrine  is  so  rigoroosij 
applied  in  practice^  that  a  married  woman  in  this  country  would  hsfe  no 
proprietary  rights  at  all  but  for  marriage  settlements,  and  the  rig^  which 
they  secure  are  exercised  under  the  control  and  svqperrision  of  tmateea. 
This  constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  F^ch 
man-iage  settlements.  The  settlement  in  Enghmd  is  a  device  for  getting 
the  husband  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  his  intended  wife  some  of  the 
odious  powers  wliich  the  law  confers  upon  him.  The  wife  says  in  sub- 
stance, "  ^larry  me  if  you  will,  but  I  will  not  be  married  unless  you 
agree  to  give  up  some  of  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  you,  and  unless 
you  consent  to  give  tliird  persons  the  right  to  hold  you  to  your  bargain, 
and  prevent  you  not  only  from  using  your  lawful  powers,  but  fromabusiDg 
tlie  natural  influence  of  a  husband  to  my  money  prejudice."  The  French 
law,  speaking  broadly,  does  not  merge  the  wife  in  the  husband,  but  con- 
siders  marriage,  in  so  far  as  its  effects  on  property  are  concerned,  as  a 
contract  like  any  other  between  two  independent  persons,  each  of  whom 
retains  his  or  her  rights  against  the  other,  or  against  the  world  at  laige^ 
after  the  marriage  has  been  contracted,  subject  only  to  the  general  or 
special  terms  of  the  contract,  as  interpreted  either  by  the  law  of  the  land 
or  the  wishes  of  the  parties. 
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To  compare  the  effects  of  these  principles  on  the  marriage  relation  in 
general  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  subject,  though  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  French  lawgivers  have  shown  anxiety  to  establish  a 
system  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  consults  the  interests  of  the  poor 
and  of  those  who  have  a  little  money,  as  well  f s  those  of  the  rich.  The 
English  law,  on  the  other  handi  makes  the  wu'e  almost  the  property  of 
the  husband,  unless  she  has  money  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have 
a  settlement. 

The  first  and  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  doeaments  is, 
that  an  English  settlement  has  tmateee  and  a  French  contract  has  none. 
This  difierence  gives  the  colour  to  the  whole  teflor  of  each  document* 
Upon  a  marriege  in  EogUmd  the  husband  surrenders  the  control,  except 
within  veiy  narrow  limits,  over  a  part  of  his  own  property,  and  gives  up 
most  of  the  rights  which  he  would  otherwise  acquire  over  his  wife^s  pro- 
perty, to  third  persons,  selected  for  Che  purpose,  who  are  interposed  between 
llie  IkUflband  and  wife  for  their  own  benefit,  aA  it  is  supposed,  and  ibr  the 
benefit  of  their  future  children.  The  trustees  prevent  the  married  per* 
■ons  (the  word  ^poux,  which  has  no  English  equivalent,  is  very  oonve* 
nient)from  investing  their  property  except  in  certain  specified  ways; 
they  prevent  them  from  trendiing  on  the  capital  except  for  specified 
purposes,  such  ns  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  children,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  trustees ;  and  finally,  they  preserve  the  prospective 
interests  of  the  children  when  they  marry  or  come  of  age.  In  a  French 
marriage  there  is  nothing  answering  to  this.  The  parties  contract  directly 
■with  each  other,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees  (who  are  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  unknown  to  French  law),  and  the  contract  is  enforced  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  in  other  cases.  Under  the  regime  de  commitnaute 
the  arrangement  is  that,  subject  to  special  stipulations,  the  husband  and 
wife  shall  form  a  partnership,  the  husband  to  be  the  managing  partner,  and 
to  account  to  the  wife,  in  person  if  necessary,  or  by  bia  representatives  if 
she  survives  him,  to  their  children,  or  her  heirs,  if  he  survives  her. 
Under  the  regime  dotaly  the  bargain  is^  that,  in  order  to  assist  the  husband 
to  pay  the  eacpenses  of  the  marriage,  the  wife  or  her  family  will  pay  the 
husband  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  is  to  manage  during  the  marris^ 
and  for  which  he  or  his  representatives  are  liable  to  her  representatives 
after  the  marriage.  If  the  dower  is  in  danger,"  he  is  liable  at  aajr  time 
to  be  called  to  account  as  to  his  proceedings.  Under  either  system  the 
parents  may,  during  their  life-time,  advance  their  children,  but  the  inte-> 
rest  of  the  children  on  the  death  of  the  parents  is  provided  for,  not  as 
with  ns  by  clauses  in  the  settlement,  but  by  the  genend  law  as  to 
inheritances. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  busband  and  wife  together,  and  in  most 
cases  the  husband  alone,  has  the  entire  management  of  the  property, 
subject  to  such  supervisiott  aa  the  courts  may  exercise  over  his  proceed- 
ings at  her  instigation.  No  third  person  has  a  right  to  interfere  between 
them ;  the  wife  is  assumed  to  be  competent  to  take  care  of  her  own 
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iotereitf  with  tbe  ordinary  ainstiaoe  of  the  oourtf  of  kw;  end  the 
amngementi  nide  hy  the  kw  itnlf  are  prenxned  to  be  ihoM  wUeh, 
•nbject  to  special  modlBeatioiia  to  meet  pertienhv  eaaes,  ought  to  aabnik 
between  married  people.  In  a  word,  the  French  marriage  contract  is  an 
Instrument  designed  to  apply  the  general  law  to  the  particnlnr  case.  The 
English  settlement  is  an  instrument  devised  for  the  piirjjose  or  with- 
draw! hl^  the  jtarticular  case  from  the  general  law,  and  putting  it  under  a 
dillcTcnt  law  niade  ior  tlie  occasion. 

In  comparinir  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  it  is  right  to  (»l)serve  tiiat 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  French  system,  because  it  liarnionizos 
with  the  law,  and  allows  an  incomparably  larger  amount  of  liberty,  and 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  burden  of  proving  a  restraint  to  be  beneficial  is 
upon  those  who  impof^c  it.  What,  then,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
reatrainte  imposed  by  the  Knp:lish  system  maj  be  justified,  and  how  far 
ere  thoee  grounds  sound  ?  Why  should  the  management  and  control  of  a 
eertain  part  of  the  property  of  the  husband  and  of  the  proper^  of  the 
wife  be  tnuiaferred  from  the  parties  priooipellj  interested  to  truateesf 
Difoent  reaaooe  maj  be  alleged  in  finronr  of  difeent  Idoda  of  eetde* 
menta.  The  case,  ior  instance,  in  which  one  of  the  partiea  to  •  maniage 
ia  possessed  of  a  great  landed  estate,  which  mi^  afanoet  be  aaid  to  rank 
amongst  the  institationa  of  the  country,  is  peonliar.  Whether  the  e«iwrenee 
of  each  estatea  is  beneficial  to  the  public,  may  perhaps  be  a  queetiflD,  bul 
it  is  an  entireljr  different  queation  from  that  which  ia  here  oonaidesed. 
Assuming,  however — and  the  assumption  is  perfectly  aafe— -that  whelefer 
may  be  the  merits  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
that  (he  laws  which  regulate  real  property  will  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  fundamentally  revolutionized,  it  appears  hardly  po>sible  to  doubt  that 
marriage  settlements  relating  to  such  estates  must  continue,  for  various 
technical  reasons,  to  be  framed  as  they  are  at  present. 

Setting  these  cases  aside,  and  considering  the  ca-sc  of  those  who  live 
upon  personal  ])roperty,  it  is  often  said  that  if  a  wonian  marries  a  trader 
it  is  highly  important  that  she  and  her  cliildren  should  be  protected 
against  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  ruined  by  speculation.  This,  how- 
ever, involvea  no  necessity  for  our  machinery  of  trusts.  If  people  could 
marry  here,  as  in  France,  en  hiens  sp'pareSf  the  wife's  protection  as  to  her. 
own  property  against  the  husband's  debts  would  be  complete.  It  ia  a 
▼ery  aerious  question  whether  it  ia  desirable  that  she  should  be  able  to 
have  any  further  protection.  A  man  in  Kngland  may  marrj  and  mi^ 
aettle  every  Bhilling  he  baa  in  the  world  on  hit  wife  for  ber  aeparate  uaa. 
He  mi^  live  handsomely,  or  even  q[>Iendidly»  on  theur  common  inooase^ 
no  human  being  knowing  to  whom  it  belonga.  On  the  credit  pbtnined  by 
the  appearance  thua  kept  \ip  he  may  specubte  aa  feokleaaly  aa  he  pleases, 
and  having  refreshed  himself  in  the  bankruptcy  court  he  may  inlbrm  his 
creditors  that  he  owns  nothing  at  all,  that  he  is  supported  entirely  by  his 
wife*a  charity,  and  that  he  hopes  that  their  wivea  are  equally  dmritahle 
and  equally  rich.   How  far  such  an  arrangement  would  be  possible  ia 
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France  wa  do  not  profess  to  know,  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  French  law 
■ecms  to  be  wine  in  not  favouring  such  Bchernes.  If  u  woman  marries  a 
man  in  business,  that  is  no  reason  why  her  fortune  should  be  embarked  in 
tlie  business,  and  it  may  bu  very  right  to  enable  her  by  a  8imp!e  declara- 
tion to  protect  it  from  liis  engagements;  but  why  i^hould  she  and  the 
common  children  of  the  marriage  be  protected  from  the  natural  et]Vct8  of 
the  husband's  imprudent  management  of  liis  own  fortune?  The  fact  that 
a  man  is  in  a  speculative  trade,  the  fact  that  he  is  in  trade  at  all,  the  fact 
that  he  is  rash  or  imprudent,  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
marry  him ;  but  to  want  to  marry  a  speculator  without  suflering  for  tlio 
failure  of  his  speculations,  a  trader  without  sharing  to  some  extent  the 
ficissitudes  of  his  trade,  an  imprudent  man  without;  being  injured  by  bit. 
imprudence,  is  to  wish  to  play  at  the  game  of  heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose ;  "  it  is  to  try  to  eat  your  cake  and  have  yoor  cake. 

This  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  settlement!  made  on  ihe 
marriage  of  persona  not  in  trade ;  proiessional  men,  for  example,  or  those 
vbo  live  on  official  or  other  fixed  inoomei.  Why  shonld  a  nugn  of  thift 
ahMa  and  hia  wife  be  prevented  from  managing  their  own  money  in  dieir 
ewn  wnjr?  A  doctor  with  a  fidr  praotioe  marriea  a  woman,  mj  with 
lOfiWL  Jn  England)  if  he  had  no  private  fortime,  he  would  probably  be 
ealled  npon  to  inanre  hia  life,  and  to  assign  the  policy  and  the  10,000t  to 
trasteea  on  the  tmate  ahortly  deaoribed  above.  Under  the  Frendb  laif  ho 
would  have  the  entire  management  of  the  property  on  the  terma  above 
deaoribed.  'The  poaition  of  the  hnabaad  would  dbvionaly  be  better  under 
the  Frendi  kw,  but  in  what  respect  and  under  what  dronmatancea 
would  the  position  of  die  wife  be  better  under  die  English  kw  ? 

It  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  inveatment  clauses  of  the  settlement 
aecure  licr  and  give  security  to  her  parents,  or  tliose  who  are  interested  in 
her  prosperity,  tliat  slie  shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  fair  income  derived 
from  her  property  during  her  marriage;  that  the  money  shall  not  be 
squandered  either  in  extravagant  living  or  in  rash  speculation,  and  that 
there  shall  be  something  nt  all  events  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
marriage.  It  might  be  taikl — May  not  this  man,  if  he  gets  the  control  of 
the  money,  dispose  of  it  in  fifty  ways,  and  either  coax  or  bully  his  wife  into 
not  interfering  with  hia  proceedings.  If  tliat  liappens,  what  will  become 
of  the  children  of  the  marriage?  They  will  be  reduced  to  poverty.  All 
this  sounds  extremely  plausible,  especially  in  the  ears  of  parents  who  do 
not  ebare  their  daughter's  enthusiasm  for  an  accepted  loyer,  end  if  court* 
ah^k  were  the  permanent  state  of  things,  if  the  lady  were  to  remain  all 
her  life  a  girl  of  twenty-one  or  tNventy-two,  if  the  man  were  alwaya  to  be 
a  young  gentleman  with  M.D.  just  tacked  to  hia  name^  with  uncertain 
pmcpaet%  and,  above  all,  invested  with  |^  character  as  unpleasant  to  the  old 
people  aa  it  ia  interesting  to  the  young  ones,  it  might  be  ail  very  well* 
Tune>  however,  doea  not  stand  atilL.  Some  years,  to  we  the  noveliat'a 
phraae^  elapaa.**  The  .marriage  tntna  out  well.  The  wife*a  parenta  are 
dead*  Her  intei«ata  and  Triahea  centre  ia  her  husband  and  childreiw 
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He  is  a  pradent,  totire  num,  and  be  haa  opportnnitiei)  ulileli  In  jtulg- 
raent,  and  in  hen  too,  it  would  be  of  the  utmoet  impoitanoe  to  Uie  whole 
family  to  aeiae,  of  emplo}  ing  part  of  his  wife's  fortune  in  some  pavtieQlBr 
waj.   Be  the  adrant^ge  never  so  great,  be  the  necessity  what  ll  maj, 

trufteet  are  bound  hj  the  express  words  of  the  settlement,  and,  unless 
they  specifically  aulhorize  the  use  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  money,  the 
thing  cannot  bo  done.  A  man  and  his  wife  thus  find  a  set  of  trustees, 
who  know  and  care  comparatively  little  about  them,  their  family  and 
their  afrair-»,  constantly  interposed  between  tliem  and  their  own  money. 
This  is  very  unpleasant  for  the  trustees,  most  vexatious  to  tlie  parents, 
and  if  the  parents  are  people  of  sense  and  have  the  ordinary  inclination  to 
consult  the  interest  of  their  children,  it  is  most  disadvanta^eooa  for  the 
ohildren. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  husband  finds  that  his  prolesuonsl 
prospects  in  England  are  bad,  but  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  Ibr  hiai 
at  Sydney.  He  is  most  anxious  to  go  to  Sydney  for  other  reasons :  it  would 
suit  liis  wife  8  health ;  hia  and  her  nearest  friends  are  settled  there,  dse.  Ik 
would  obTiously  be  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  go  to  Sydney,  to  tp&ad  pail 
of  the  10,0001.  in  getting  there;  to  furnish  a  honie  with  anodier  part  of  it; 
and  very  possibly  to  iuTest  the  rest  in  mortgage  or  GoiFenuneot  aeonrities 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  rste  of  interest  is  eonaideimbly  hi^ier 
tiian  in  Englsnd.  Under  the  French  system,  oor  physidaa  ooald  do  aU 
thia  without  aaking  any  one's  lesTe.  Under  the  English  qratem  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  apply  one  penny  of  his  wife*s  money  to  any  one  ef 
these  purposes.  He  would  have  to  bomw  money  fer  die  pnrpoee,  on  the 
security  of  his  life-interest  in  the  income,  and  submit  to  all  the  collateral 
vexation  and  expense  of  life  insurance,  &c. ;  in  short,  he  would  probably 
be  unable  to  go  at  all. 

Tlii-s  is  but  one  instance  of  a  hundred  thousand.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  almost  self-evident  if  it  ia  attended 
to,  that  an  English  marriage  settlement  of  the  kind  in  question  is  useful 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  marriage  itself  was  a  mistake.  If  a  man 
is  such  a  fool  as  not  to  be  fit  to  manage  his  own  property,  or  such  a  brute 
as  to  be  indilTerent  to  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  his 
wife  haa  so  little  charaoter  that  she  can  neither  gain  his  aSectiona  nor 
anfluenoe  his  conduct,  nor  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  for  proteotion  fir 
herself  and  her  children,  the  £nglish  system  is,  to  some  extent,  bett» 
than  the  French.  But  to  what  extent,  even  in  this  case,  is  it  better! 
It  is  quite  true  that  under  ordinary  settlementa  it  is  diffienlt,  if  aol 
impossible,  to  invest  the  settlement  ibnda  in  an  unsafe  maoiier;  hot  Aa 
husband  may  part  with  his  life-interest  in  the  inoome.  A  man  of  tlaityy 
who  is  entitled  to  the  interest  of  10,0001.  fer  hia  life,  may  get  a  mud 
sum  for  it  paid  down;  and  suppose  he  squanders  it|  what  is  to  beeone  of 
the  fenuly  till  he  dies  7  His  wife  may  be  ef  about  the  same  age,  and 
ahe,  at  all  erente^  will  get  nothing  till  his  death.  Hia  duldren  will  get 
iomethiDg  on  the  death  of  both  their  parentsi  but  by  that  time,  in  all 
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probability,  tlioy  would  have  got  more  harm  from  a  long  intcr\'al  of 
poverty  than  the  fiiini  of  money  to  "which  they  might  ultimately  be 
entitled  would  e?er  repay.  Nay,  the  sum  itself  may  be  diminished  by  the 
use  of  the  power  of  adTancement  which  most  settlements  contain,  and  if 
8  father  and  his  grown-up  children  wished  to  combine  to  defraud  a 
■ettlement  and  to  defeat  its  objectSy  and  had  confidence  in  each  other, 
they  might  oontrive  ways  of  doing  so.  Eyen  then,  in  the  extreme  ease 
just  pat,  a  setdement  is  an  imperfect  security,  but  it  is  sorely  self-evident 
that  if  a  woman  marries  a  brute  and  a  fixJ,  she  must  eatpeot  to  be 
miserable,  and  her  children  will  be  wretched  too. 

The  truth  is  that  a  laige  proportion  of  English  marriage  settlements 
are  made  in  obedience  to  a  sentiment  which,  though  quite  intelligible 
and  &r  from  unnatural,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Marriage  gives  the 
husband,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  wife's  hi^iness,  and  indeed  orer  her  chameterand  henelf,  and  parents 
naturally  see  in  their  daughters*  lovers  men  who  are  about  to  destroy  all 
the  authority  which  they  have  hitherto  exercised,  to  weaken  very  greatly 
some  of  the  closest  tics  of  affection,  to  put  new  elements — elements  of 
"which  tlic  parents  may  totally  disapprove — into  tlie  characters  which  they 
have  educated,  and  to  a  great  extent  framed,  and,  over  and  above  that,  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  dcBpotism  over  their  persons  and  property,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  etipuiutions  of  a  settlement  may  restrain  them.  A  man  is 
naturally  jealous  of  all  this  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  marriage  settle- 
ment is  the  only  channel  through  which  his  jealousy  can  find  an  open 
vent.  lie  and  his  laAsyer  frame  it  with  the  unexpressed  and  hardly 
conscious  conviction — for  the  lawyer  is  always  a  man  of  routine,  and  the 
fiither*8  feelings  are  excited — that  they  are  taking  precautions  against  an 
enemy.  Mind  he  does  not  speculate,  mind  he  does  not  waste  the  money, 
mind  he  does  not  rob  the  children ;  don't  leave  anything  to  my  daughter's 
discretion — she  is  so  infatuated  with  this  fellow,  who  seems  to  me  nothing 
particulai^,  that  she  would  give  her  eyes  out  of  her  head  if  he  asked  her; 
tie  him  up  hand  and  loot,  and  get  every  fiurthing  oU|t  of  him  that  you 
possib^  can.  These^  not  in  words,  but  in  tone  and  spirit,  are  the  instruc- 
tions whioh  men  usually  give  to  the  attorney  who  frames  their  daqghters* 
settlements.  They  Ibiget^  or  rather  th^  do  noi  like  to  remember,  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  husband  will  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  wifo 
than  the  iadier  or  mother;  that  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  care  mudi 
more  for  her  tfisa  they  do,  and  a  thousand  times  more  for  her  children ; 
that  in  all  probability  tie  will  know  his  own  businem  best ;  that^  in 
tying  his  hands,  they  are  tying  hands  that  i^buld  be  used  for  her  service 
in  eironmstaneea  which  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen ;  and  that  if  the  home 
really  requires  such  elaboimte  kicking  straps  and  martingales,  he  had 
better  not  be  put  into  harness  at  all.  No  conditions  that  can  be  framed 
can  prevent  a  husband  from  destroying  his  wife's  happiness,  debauching 
her  mind,  making  her  children  scoundrels  and  outcasts,  ruining  their 
name,  their  character^  and  their  very  souls,  and  when  a  man  is  freely 
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allowed  to  do  all  tliia  without  ratnonti  la  it  not  father  atraiaiiig  at  a  gut 
iHiilo  awallowing  a  eamel  to  preTont  his  iareitiiig  her  moDaj,  eaoept  ia 
foreroment  aeourities,  or  on  oMirtgage  of  fireebold  ertatea  in  Englaiid? 

In  appi)  ing  theee  Tiewa  to  practke,  it  mnit  always  be  remembered  thai, 
though  the  exuting  law  and  the  praotioa  fimnded  upon  it  may  be  rerj  iih 
oonvenient,  though  they  imply  a  low  View  of  the  relation  between  hniAMm4 
and  wife,  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  married  women, 
they  go  together,  auel  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  alter  the  one  without  alter- 
ing the  other.  So  long  as  the  law  is  what  it  is,  it  in  simply  impossible  for 
the  friends  of  a  lady  about  to  marry  to  allow  her  to  marry  without  «ay 
settlement  at  all,  an  the  effect  of  doing  so  would  be  to  make  a  present  of 
the  whole  of  her  ])roperty  to  her  husband,  leaving  her  wholly  dependent 
on  hira.  If  nhe  had  a  right  to  be  considered  as  his  partner,  if  she  could 
•ne  him  during  the  marriage,  or  sue  his  executors  aAer  his  death,  sa  a 
French  wife  can,  for  an  aocount  of  the  partnership  fondsy  she  might  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  herself.  A  grown-up  woman  ought  to  be^  sad 
generally  is,  fully  able  to  protect  herself  and  her  children  from  force  or 
fraud,  and  there  ia  00  reason  for  inteiferiag  with  the  legitimate  infliisBSt 
whieh  an  affeotionate  husband  aoqnires  over  hia  wiie.  If  ahe  wiabea  ts 
spend  part  of  bar  forftnnei  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  in  hdping  htm  in  his 
necessities^  whj  should  she  be  prerented  befordiandfrom  doing  ao  ?  Whj 
abould  it  be  supposed  that  her  relatma  will  undarstwd  her  interaata  bcfiiia 
marriage  better  than  she  will  understand  them  afterwaida?  Aa  autSKS 
aotnalljr  stand,  howeivert  a  aettlement  is  the  only  proteotion  available 
against  a  slate  of  the  law  which  la  most  oppreenTe^  and  though  it  ia  an 
awkward  and  cumbrous  one,  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  The  only 
practical  advice  which  can  be  given  to  jiersons  about  to  marry,  so  long  as 
the  law  remains  unaltered,  is  to  make  the  investment  clause  as  wide  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  attorneys  on  the  one  side  and  tlie  other  from  view- 
ing the  parties  to  the  marriage  as  natural  enemies,  likely  to  abuse  their 
powers  to  the  utmost  to  each  other's  disadvantage,  utterly  untit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  likely  to  care  lar 
less  for  the  interests  of  their  children  when  they  are  actually  born  than 
the  possible  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  before  tbiy  are  tboQi^t  of. 
Let  them  rememberi  in  a  word,  that  if  the  marriage  is  a  happy  one,  tie 
aettlement  will  be  a  mere  nulsanoe;  whilst  if  the  marriage  is  unh^ipyf  the 
settlement  at  best  may  be  a  trifling  aUeTiaiioa  of  part  of  the  saiaaiy  wbiah 
auoh  a  marriage  will  involve^ 
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Bitlier,  wben  all  the  deep  iioaoimded  ddei 
Sbnddered  with  sUent  ften,  the  domb^ 
Attd  M  with  optio  gleans  her  keen 

Fiercxd  thro*  the  mystic  dome, 
Segions  of  IiumiI  matter  taking  fenuf. 

Brashes  of  tin?,  hnzy  gleams, 
Clusters  and  haU  of  w<5rM^,  and  bc€-Iike  swonna 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 
She  saw  tiie  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Man, 

Thai  manreUoos  romid  of  milkj 
Below  Orion,  mid  tiiose  doable  stan 

Whereof  the  one  more  bright  ^ 
Is  cixded  bjr  the  other. 

TSRNTSOir. 

If  the  stars  be  observed  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
shine  with  difiercnt  colours.  The  most  noticeable  hues  are  red,  white, 
and  yellow ;  no  stars  exliibit  a  distinct  blue  or  green  colour,  though  some 
have  a  bluish  or  greenish  tinge.  In  our  Northern  latitudes,  where  tlie  air 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  haze  and  vapour,  this  diversity  of  colouring  is 
rot,  perhaps,  very  striking;  but  in  Southern  climes,  and  csppciully  in 
inland  regions,  where  the  air  is  less  humid,  the  eiTect  is  far  greater  :  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  aeems  set  with  sparkling  gems.  The  difference  of 
tint  we  hare  mentioned,  is  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  our  dime,  only 
among  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes.  Even  among  these 
obsenrera- differ  slightly;  the  colours,  however,  of  the  following  bright 
•tin  are  umniatahable : — Aldebaran,  Aroturus,  Betelgueux,  and  Pollux, 
are  red;  Siriui^  ArSded,  and  Regolus,  are  white ;  Capella,  Procjon,  and 
Dabhe^  are  yellow.  Altair,  V^ga,  Spioa,  and  C^utor,  are  generally  de- 
•eribed  as  white.  The  first  two  are  not  yeiy  distant  from  eaoh  other, 
and  can  be  xeadHy  compared*  Vega,  passing  near  ihe  fentth  early  in  the 
aftenoonat  thiaaeaaon  of  the  year,  will  be  vecqgoised  by  its  brilliaaoy  and 
the  two  companion  atara  to  the  south,  a  little  westerly.  In  the  aame 
direction  from  Vega,  liea  Altair,  the  central  and  brighteat  atar  of  three 
Bear  together.  It  will  be  £mud  that  Altair  and  Vega  present  a  dedded 
contrast.  The  former  exhibits  a  yellowish  tinge,  while  Vega  sliines  with 
a  bluish  white  colour,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  gleam  of 
polished  steel.  The  beautiful  star,  Spica,  is  of  the  same  colour  as  Vega  ; 
perhaps  the  blue  tinge  is  sliglitly  more  decided  in  Spica.  Castor,  the 
■western  star  of  the  twin  stars  Castor  and  Pollux,  will  be  found  in  the 
evening  in  the  east.   It  lias  a  slightly  green  tinge  when  seen  by  the  naked 
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eye,  or  in  a  teletoope  of  moderate  power.  A  teleeoope  of  higher  power 
reeolree  it  into  two  starB,  one  white,  the  other  pale  green. 

The  ancients  noted  some  of  these  brighter  stars,  and  we  thus  learn  the 
remarkable  fact  that  their  colours  are  not  unchangeable.  Siriiu  was 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  a  bright  red  star;  it  is  now 
decidedly  white.  Other  changes  have  been  noted,  and  some  of  these  have 
occurred  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Startling  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  these  variations  :  we  seem  urged  t(i  the  conclusion  that 
some  vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  very  constitution  of  tlicsc  orbs; 
and  thence  might  gather  tliat  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that, 
at  some  future  period,  the  light  dispensed  by  our  own  sun  should  be  simi- 
arly  modified  !  We  shall  presently  notice  a  theory,  or  rather  a  specu- 
ation,  that  has  been  started  on  this  subject.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  must  describe  the  singular  and  beautiful  phenomena  revealed  by  the 
telescope. 

Among  ihe  stars  either  altogether  unseen,  or  but  Udntly  visible^  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  telescope  rcTeals  the  same  dtvenity  of  eolonriug.  Many  of 
these  stars,  indeed,  are  found  to  be  coloured  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  Stars  are  found  shining  with  a 
scarlet,  blood-red,  brilliant  orange,  or  deep  yellow  colour.  Still,  howerer, 
no  Stan  of  a  deep  blue  or  green  tint  occur  singly.  Thus  fiu*,  ihen,  the 
telescope  has  merely  extended  tiie  range  of  our  view,  wiUioot  dis- 
closing appearances  difl^ng  in  any  important  respect  ftom  those  already 
observed.  When,  however,  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power  is  direeled 
successively  to  double  or  multiple  stars,  we  soon  notice  new  and  singular 
phenomena.  Not  only  do  we  find  every  shade  and  tint  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  colours,  and  such  hues  as  grey,  fawn,  and  ash-colour,  but  we 
notice  that  in  many  cases  the  stars  forming  a  binary  system  are  of  com- 
plementary colours.  Struve  has  observed  that  this  is  the  case  in  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  the  double  systems.  In  triple  and  multiple  systemi^ 
similar  arrangements  of  colour  are  noticed. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautifol 
binary  stars  within  the  reach  of  telescopes  of  moderate  power.  The 
number  following  the  name  of  each  star  expresses  its  magnitude.  For 
the  convenience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  vieir  thesa 
objects,  and  who  possess  charts  of  the  heavens^  or  celestial  globes,  we  give 
the  position  of  each  star,  on  the  figure  representing  the  consteUatioii  to 
whicli  it  belongs. 

I  Gsnori  (5),  in  the  northern  daw.  Orange  and  purple* 

a  Herenlia  (4),  on  the  eastern  arm,  near  Ibe  body.  Light  greea 
and  red. 

24  Coma  Berenicis  (G),  near  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo.  Orange 
and  greeu. 

61  Cygni  (C),  near  iUb  southern  foot.   Both  yellow. 
8  Monocerotis  (4),  on  the  nostril.   Gold  and  lilac. 
K  Bootis  (6),  on  Uie  northern  hand.    White  and  blue. 
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Z  Urm  Minora  (8),  in  tlie  Bear's  tail.  Wbite  and  light  green.  Dia* 
tance  14".  If  this  star  (Misar)  be  obserred  with  fbe  naked  eye  on  a  dear 
night,  a  fiunt  companion  (Alcor)  urill  be  observed  dose  beside  it.  The 
distance  between  Misar  and  Alcor  is  no  less  than  720",  yet  from  obser* 
Tations  of  their  proper  motions,  whidi  are  fbnnd  to  be  identical,  astro« 
nomeri  eondnde  that  they  form  one  system ;  a  triple  cue,  sinoe  Misar  is 
a  doable  star.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fbnrth  star,  nearer  to  Misar  than 
Alcor  is,  is  fotmd  to  have  a  different  proper  motion,  whenoe  we  may  con- 
clude that  its  association  with  Mizar  and  Alcor  is  not  physical,  but  merely 
optical. 

Scorpii  (2),  a  bright  star  in  the  Scorpion's  head.     White  and 

lilac. 

/3  Cygni,  Albireo  (3),  on  the  beak.    Yellow  and  blue. 

»7  Cassiopeia;  (4),  on  the  waist.    White  and  purple. 

7  Delpliini  (4),  near  the  eye.    Yellow  and  green. 

y  Arietis,  l^Iesartira  (4),  at  the  tip  of  the  western  horn  ;  the  first 
double  star  detected  by  the  telescope.    White  and  grey. 

and  <^  LyrsB  (5),  a  quadruple  star,  on  the  stand  of  the  Lyre.  A 
very  low  power  resolves  the  star  into  a  double  one,  the  distance  between 
the  constituents  being  no  less  than  210".  Each  of  these,  when  closely  ob- 
served with  higher  powers,  is  found  to  be  a  double  star.  The  distance 
between  the  first  pair  is  3  2"  ;  the  colours  are  white  and  pale  red.  The 
distance  between  the  second  pair  is  2*6";  both  are  white. 

It  has  been  snggeated  that  the  divernty  of  colouring  of  which  we  have 
given  these  illustrations  may  be  merdy  the  effeet  of  eontrsst.  It  is  wdl 
hnown  that  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  any  brightly  coloured  object,  other 
objects,  leas  bright,  appear  tinged  with  the  opposite,  or  complementaty 
edonr.  Thus,  if  the  scariet  curtains  of  a  window,  through  whidi  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  pouring,  be  drawn  dose,  objects  in  the  room,  not  actually 
under  the  glare  of  the  red  light  thus  produced,  appear  green;  even  the 
blase  of  a  bright  fire  assuming  that  colour.  Where  one  star  is  large  and  of 
a  dedded  colour,  the  other  small  and  of  the  true  complementary  colour, 
this  explanation  is  not  only  plausible,  but  probable.  But  the  reader 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  in  the  above  list  of  double  stars,  many  cases 
in  which  the  colours  of  both  constituents  are  decided,  yet  not  comple- 
mentary. In  some  instances  both  stai-s  are  of  the  same  colour,  or  veiy 
nearly  so.  Here,  then,  the  suggcst<;d  explanation  altogether  fails.  Again, 
we  may  subject  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Where  the  components  of  a  binary  system  are  not  too  close,  we  may  hido 
one,  and  allow  the  other  to  be  seen.  Thu.<?,  the  cfFcct  of  contrast  being 
removed,  we  should  expect  the  colouring  of  the  visible  constituent  to  dis- 
appear. In  some  cases,  indeed,  a  decided  modification  is  thus  produced 
in  the  apparent  colouring  of  the  smaller  component  of  a  double  system. 
More  firequently,  however,  the  colours  remain  as  distinct,  when  the  stars 
are  viewed  separately,  as  when  both  are  in  the  fiddof  view.  Stnive  notes 
this  specially  in  the  case  of  the  three  stars  composing     9ygni,  the 
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Uugnt  of  which  is  orange,  the  two  smallest  being  blue.  Nichol  observes 
ibt  same  phenomenon  in  the  fine  double  star  Albiieo  (/3  Cygni).  lit 
remarks  that,  independently  of  the  crucial  test  applied,  he  cannot  see 
those  start  blazing,  one  with  ita  yellow,  the  other  with  ita  blue  light|  and 
gccept  the  optical  hypothesis  for  one  moment." 

Ihns  far,  then,  we  aeem  driven  to  the  condosion,  that  the  ooloitri 
obserred  in  binary,  triple,  or  multiple  aystema  of  stan,  are  inheraot  in 
the  separate  members  of  those  systems;  that  either  they  difo  in  ihgax 
original  ooostitation,  or  have  arrived  at  different  stages  of  modification 
and  development.  We  can  have  little  donbt  that  these  systems,  and  the 
stars  genenlly,  are  engirdled  aboot  by  pUnets,  which,  in  their  tam^  are 
the  abodes  of  living  creatures.  Without  entering  here,  at  any  length,  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlda,  it  may,  we  think,  be  afeiy 
said,  that  no  trick  of  logic  will  convince  the  reflective  mind  that  the  myriads 
of  bright  orbs  vis^iblo  to  the  eye,  or  revealed  by  the  telescope,  or  the 
myriads  on  myriads  that  no  eye  of  man  lias  seen,  or  shall  evtr  see,  speed 
in  their  orbits  through  a  gigantic  solitude — that  from  no  spot  in  the  iUiaiit- 
able  universe  but  the  speck  that  we  inhabit  arises  the  voice  of  adoration 
or  of  prayer.  Imagine  then,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  diveisitj  oi 
colouring  we  have  described,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  planetary  members 
attending  on  these  systems.  Or  rather,  agree  with  the  younger  Herscbel, 
tliat  "  it  may  be  easier  suggested  in  worda  than  conceived  in  imagination, 
what  a  variety  of  illumination  two  stars — a  red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow 
and  blue  one— must  afford  a  planet  circulating  around  either;  and  what 
cheering  contrasts  and  gratelul  vicissitudes  (a  red  and  a  greeu  day,  lbs 
instance,  alternating  w^th  a  white  one,  or  with  darkness)  must  arise  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  oihw,  or  both|£rom  the  horison.**  Whsft 
should  be  the  nature  of  beings  inhabiting  sudh  planets,  what  the  material 
constitution  or  products  of  those  phmets  themselves,  it  were  beryond 
faeulties  given  to  men  to  imaginsu  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know  thai  tkeic 
Almighty  Creator  has,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  adjusted  their 
natore  and  their  powera  to  the  situation  in  which  He  has  plsoed  thenu 

We  shall  now  caU  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  serieaof  apeealaUoni 
offering  a  different  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  colouring  among  tha 
stars.  If  these  theories  should  be  confirmed  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, "we  need  no  longer  resort  to  the  idea  that  there  is  any  material 
diflerence  either  in  the  original  constitution,  or  present  stage  of  dtvelop- 
ment  of  these  orbs.  We  shall  rec^uire  to  make  some  preliminary  romarka 
by  way  of  illustration. 

First,  let  the  reader  imagine  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  observing 
a  series  of  waves,  unilbrmly  propagated  along  the  stream.  If  he  witi^bes 
to  determine  the  height  of  these  waves,  he  will  iiavc  to  remain  fititiifirfi 
with  a  rough  approximation  only.  Many  methods  will  readily  sqggetis 
themselves,  but  none  on  whose  exact  accuracy  he  can  depend.  It  might 
seem  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  hremUUk 
of  the  waves,  that  iS|  the  distance  between  successive  oresta.   A  Tmtj 
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■tople  nedwd,  however,  will  suffice  to  determine  this  fetftnie  of  the 
wavety  with  anj  required  degree  of  accuracy.  Let  the  obeerver,  fixing 
hia  cje  on  a  certain  wave,  walk  anj  measured  distance  (say  100  yards)  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  ware  is  moving.  Suppose  he  accomplishes  this 
distance  in  65  seconds.  He  knows,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  trsnsmisston 
«f  the  waves  Is  100  yards  in  65  seconds.  Lei  him  now,  standing  still 
for  65  seooDds,  oonnt  ihe  number  of  crests  that  pass  him  in  that  time. 
Suppose  360  pass  him.  Then,  from  his  first  observation,  he  knows  that 
the  first  \vliich  passed  him  has  travelled  100  yards  from  him.  Within 
that  distance  all  the  oCO  waves  are  luiirurnily  distributed.  Tims  the 
breadth  of  cneh  is  ^  Joth  part  of  100  yards,  or  ten  inches.  Tliis  result  is 
perfectly  reliable,  if,  during  his  second  observation,  his  position  on  the 
bank  has  been  unchanged.  But  let  us  imagine  that  he  has  made  this 
observation  from  a  truck — on  rails  by  the  canal's  edge — and  that,  un- 
noticed by  him,  the  truck  has  glided  uniformly  along  the  rails.  First, 
suppose  that  this  motion  has  taken  place  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  waves,  and  that  while  he  is  counting  the  passing  crests  the  truck  glides 
a  distance  of  20  yards.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  last  wave  passes  him, 
the  first  is  120  yards,  instead  of  100,  from  him.  Thus  the  360  waves  are 
distribated  over  120  ynrd'j,  and  the  true  breadth  of  each  is  ^J^jth  part 
of  120  yards,  or  twelve  inohes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ttuck  had 
moved  over  20  yards,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  waves,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  860  waves  are  distributed  over  only  80  yards,  and  the 
true  hfeadth  of  each  is  therefore  ^-jTyth  port  of  80  yards,  or  only  eight 
inehes*  Sbnilarly,  at  whatever  rate  the  truck  moves,  it  is  evident  the 
observer  can  no  kmger  depend  on  the  result  of  his  observations.  If  il 
moves  in  a  diieetion  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  waves  travel,  they 
appear  narrower,  if  it  moves  with  them  they  appear  broader,  than  they 
teally  are.  Indeed,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  truck  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  waves  travel,  in  which 
ease  (if  we  could  suppose  the  observer  to  remain  unconscious  of  that 
motion)  all  undulation  would  appear  to  him  to  have  ceased,  and  the  water 
to  have  a  waved  but  unmoving  surface. 

Let  us  now  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  aerial  waves  producing  sound. 
Corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  waves  before  considered,  we  must  now 
speak  of  the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  that  is,  the  anqilitu.lc  of  the 
vibrations  jToducing  them.  This  determines  the  loudness  of  the  Bound, 
and,  vice  versa,  the  loudness  of  different  sounds  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  producing  them.  "We 
might  still  speak  of  the  breadth  of  the  waves,  or  the  distance  between 
successive  points  of  equal  concentration  ;  we  shall,  however,  speak  of  this 
distance  as  the  length  of  the  waves,  that  being  the  more  usual  mode  of 
CTprsssifSi  This  ieature  determines  the  note  of  a  sound,  and  from  the 
note  yrh  may,  in  turn,  determino  the  length  of  the  waves  producing  it. 
-But  let  us  consider  if  this  deterasination  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  depended 
ML   If  the  observer  and  the  source  of  sound  are  both  at  rest,  or  both 
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moving  in  the  same  direction  with  equal  velocities,  there  is  no  reMoa  fst 
douUiDg  the  eorrcetneB  of  this  criterion.  But  if  either  the  observer  or 
the  aource  of  found  is  moTing,  or  if  both  are  in  motion,  in  different 
directions,  may  we  not  imagine  that  in  this  oasei,  as  in  the  former,  die 
length  of  the  waves  will  no  longer  be  oonectly  determined  from  the  note^ 
imless  the  observer  takes  sndi  motion,  or  motions,  into  acooont?  We 
should  ezpeot  that  the  wmves  would  appear  shorter,  that  is,  the  note  cf 
the  sound  higher,  if  the  obsenrer*s  distance  from  the  souroe  of  sound  is 
diminishing,  and  vice  vend.  To  produce  an  appreciable  ffftd,  ihb 
relative  velocity  of  the  observer  and  the  source  of  sound  must  bear  an 
appreciable  rdatiun  to  tlie  velocity  of  sound,  or  more  than  740  miles  an 
hour.  A  velocity  sufiiciently  great  for  this  purpose  m:iy  readily  be 
obtained  on  a  railway.  A  velocity  of  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour,  or 
■j'jth  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  would  sensibly  affect  the  note  of  any  sound, 
supposing  our  theory  to  be  correct.  On  this  point  we  are  no  longer  left 
in  doubt.  The  results  of  experiments  tried  on  the  railway  uniting 
Utrecht  and  Maarscn  have  been  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  pre- 
dictions framed  on  the  hypothesis  we  have  stated.  These  experiments 
are  thus  described  by  the  late  ProfiBSSOr  Kichol : — "  At  intervals  of  aome- 
thing  upwards  of  a  thousand  yards  were  placed  tlirec  groups  of  mnsidani^ 
who  remained  motionless  during  the  requiute  period.  Another  musioiaa 
on  the  railway  soimded,  at  intervals,  one  uniform  note ;  and  its  effects  on 
the  ears  of  the  stationarj  musicians  have  been  inllj  published.  From 
these  certainly— irom  the  recorded  changes  between  gnam  and  ih»  more 
acute,  and  vice  vend,  confirming  even  nmeriealfy  what  the  rehdve 
velocities  might  have,  enabled  one  to  predict,— it  appears  justifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  general  theory  ia  correct,  and  that  the  note  of  any 
aound  may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  whdly  changed,  by  the  vdodty  of 
the  individual  hearing  it," — or  (it  thould  have  been  added)  of  the  souvoe  of 
sound  itself. 

We  shall  now  present  the  theory  of  M.  Doppler  on  the  colours  of 
the  double  stars.     The  illustrations  wc  have  given  will  enable  tLe 
reader  to  anticipate  its  nature.    Light  also  is  propagated  by  undulations, 
"wliicli  are  conceived  to  take  place  in  an  ethereal  medium  of  nearly  infinite 
elasticity  and  impalpability,  occupying  all  space,  and  the  pores  of  solid 
bodies.    But  the  undulations  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  travel  with 
a  velocity  that  the  human  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  follow;  they  are  also 
of  inconceivable  minuteness.    They  are  jiroduced  by  vibrations  whose 
nature  is  far  from  simple ;  speaking  generally,  however,  we  may  say  that 
their  amplitude  determines  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced,  while  the 
length  of  the  waves  formed  by  them  detennines  the  colour  of  the  light.  In 
genera],  waves  of  different  lengths  are  commingled,  but  from  the  colour  a£ 
the  light,  we  can  determine  the  average  length  of  the  waves  producing  it» 
Now,  guided  by  the  two  illustrations  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  eaaily 
see  that  this  determination  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  aoenrale^  vnksi 
the  observer  and  the  source  of  light  are  approachiogi  or  sepii«tiq|^ 
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%itli  a  velocity  bearing  an  appreciable  relation  to  the  velocity  of  light. 
This  velocity,  it  is  well  known,  is  no  less  than  191,500  nii!cs  in  each 
necond  of  time.  Every  species  of  motion  witli  which  we  are  familiar 
seems  absolute  rest  when  compared  with  this  inconceivable  velocity. 
But  there  are  motions  among  the  stars  —  orbital  motions  in  double, 
triple,  and  multiple  systems,  and  proper  motions  of  these  systems, 
and  of  single  stars  —  whose  velocities  bear  some  proportion  even  to 
the  immense  velocity  of  light.  Our  own  sun,  with  his  attendant  planets, 
is  travelling  through  space  with  a  comparatively  slow  movementi  liis 
velocity  baring  been  calculated  at  about  150,000,000  miles  in  a  year. 
Bat  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  and  ajstema 
of  sCais,  are  far  greater  than  this.  We  would  more  partioularlyi  boweveri 
call  attention  to  the  orbital  motions  in  double  systems  of  start.  In  some 
cf  these,  in  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  oMtB  is  greats  each  member 
aweepa  with  amasing  Telocity  over  that  portion  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the 
porittoQ  of  dcsest  approach  or  periaster.  And  in  many  cases,  owing 
to  the  immensity  of  the  orbits  described,  this  Telocity  is  maintained,  wiih 
little  change,  fat  many  year&  Now,  neglecting  for  a  moment  all  consi- 
deratUm  of  the  proper  motion  common  to  each  member  of  the  sjrstem, 
let  us  conaider  the  effects  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  two  stars.  Where 
the  plane  in  which  these  moTemeots  take  place  is  perpendicnlar  to  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  obsenrer  on  earth,  it  is  obvioas  they  can  produce  no 
appreciable  change  iu  the  distance  of  either  star  from  him.  When,  how- 
ever, this  plane  is  coincident  with,  or  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to,  the  line 
of  sight,  then,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  their  paths,  the  stars  are 
rapidly  changing  their  distances  from  the  observer,  one  moving  from,  the 
other  towards  him,  or  vice  versa.  Where  one  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  its  velocity  will  be  proportionately  greater.  In  triple  and  multiple 
systems  similar  movements  will  take  place,  not  only  in  double  members 
of  such  systems,  but  whenever  such  a  system,  or  a  part  of  one,  is  divided 
into  two  clusters,  each  rcTolving  in  an  orbit  of  conaiderable  eccentricity 
•bout  the  other. 

M.  Doppler  urges  that  the  considerations  we  have  detailed  are  sufficient 
to  aooount  for  the  colours  of  the  stars  generally,  but  especially  for  the 
colours  seen  so  conspicuously  in  double,  triple,  and  multiple  systems.  He 
wappomt  that  all  the  stars  are  white,  or  nearly  so;  that,  in  fitct,  thej 
dtfe  little  from  our  sun  in  their  original  constitution  and  present  stage  of 
derelopment.  Where  a  star  appears  to  be  coloured  Tiolet,  indigo,  blue,  or 
green,  he  conedTes  that,  owing  to  its  orbital  motion,  its  proper  motion,  the 
motion  of  ihe  «to  system  in  spaoe^  or  these  combined,  it  is  approaching 
US,  with  more  or  less  Telocity,  according  to  its  apparent  colour.  If  this  odour 
is  Tiolet,  the  Tdodty  of  its  approach  is  greatest ;  if  the  apparent  colour  is 
green,  this  Telocity  is  least  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  star  appears  to  be 
eolooredred,  orange,  or  yellow,  he  conceiTes  that,  from  similar  causes,  it  is 
moring  with  more  or  less  velocity  from  us, — a  star  that  appears  red  having 
the  greatest  velocity  from  US|  one  that  appears  yellow  the  least.  Oa 
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ibif  aappositbo,  we  codd  letdtl/  Qndentand  whj  the  iMmben  <f 
double  •jrafeema  ir<mU  ediibil  a  greater  wietf  of  oolcma  ihaa  Ae 
mngle  ftan.  The  latter  would  owe  their  apparent  eoloara  to  thor  ptopcr 
motiooa  only,  the  former  to  the  combinatioD,  in  difeent  wa^  of  Aeir 
proper  motioiif  with  Iheir  orbital .  moTementt.  The  ooBipleiiieiitaij 
coloure  of  to  many  double  ttere  would  ako  be  eeeilj  accounted  for. 
Tliese  coloiirs  would  rimply  imply,  according  to  M,  Dopplert  theory,  thit 
the  two  members  of  such  a  system  were  moving  in  opposite  dtrectMa% 
with  respect  to  the  observer  oa  eartli.  But  we  have  already  shown  ^aty 
in  many  cases,  this  must  necessarily  happen.  The  theory  offers  no  expla- 
nation of  the  absence  of  colours  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  ia 
single  stars,  and  the  prevalence  (on  the  whole)  even  among  double  and 
multiple  stars,  of  colours  denoting  separation,  over  those  denoting 
aj  proach  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an  expansion,  or,  as  it  were,  nn 
unwinding  of  our  galaxy,  to  be  taking  place,  at  so  vast  a  rate  as  to  pro- 
duce a  velocity  of  separaiiim  (on  the  whole)  among  its  members  equi- 
Tftlent  to  the  observed  .preYalenoe  of  ooloun  hum  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  It  may  be  tuggested  as  a  pomble  explanation,  that  light  from 
the  blue  end  of  the  ipeotrum  suffers  more  by  extinction  or  absaiptioB,  ia 
IraTening  our  almoephere,  and  (probably)  the  ether  occupying  spaoi^ 
than  light  from  the  red  end  of  the  epeetnim.  The  reader  is,  doubtles!^ 
already  ^miliar  with  this  property  at  the  received  eiplauartmi  of  the  bfam 
colour  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  beautiful  huee  of  twilight. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  the  importaaee,  even  ^ 
magnifieenoe,  of  the  specuktiona  we  have  just  described ;  nor  need  w^  oa 
the  other  ' hand,  remind  him  tiiat  they  are,  as  yet,  only  speealationa  H 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  observation  and  experiment— a  waA  wUoh 
must,  necessarily,  be  one  of  time — ^they  will  not  merely  explain  a  diffiool^i 
and  remove  an  apparent  anomaly,  but  they  will  become  of  incalculable 
service  in  future  investigations.    At  ])resent,  astronomers  are  quite  unable 
to  determine  the  real  direction  of  tlio  motion  of  any  star.    It  requires 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  modem  instruments  to  detect  and  measure  tlis 
apparent  motion  of  a  star  on  the  celestial  vault.    But  this  is  only  a 
portion,  in  many  cases  but  a  small  portion,  of  the  star's  real  motion. 
The  other  portion — that  is,  its  motion  directly  from,  or  towards,  the 
observer — it  is  utterly  hopeless  for  him  to  attempt  to  measure  hy  the 
most  delicate  instrument.    The  nearest  and  brightest  star  presents  no 
appreciable  disc,   in  the  most  powerful  telescope  yet  made;  and 
•apposing,  even,  that  we  could  discern  the  disc  of  any  star,  yet  any 
change  in  its  magnitude,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  star's  light,  must  be  eo 
excessively  minute,  save  possibly  in  one  or  two  exeeptional  oaseib 
that  the  most  delicate  instrument  would  fail  to  detect,  and  far  mora 
to  measure  it    But,  if  M.  I>oppler*B  theory  were  establiahedy  ww 
•hould  at  onoe  obtain  a  measure  of  this  very  motion,  and  one  ftr  mora 
exact  and  trustworthy  than  any  yet  obtained  of  the  tnasveiae  motio0 
ef  the  stare.  Again,  t^s  theory  if  confirmed,  would  aflford  amora  ponwfai 
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means  than  any  we  yet  possess  of  confirming,  or  disproving,  Uie  snpposed 
existence  of  vast  opaque  orbs,  disturbing  or  modifying  the  motions 
of  many  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  these,  and  n];iny  kindred  subjects,  of 
great  interest  to  the  inquiring  mind,  thia  theory  would  powerfully  aid  our 
investigations. 

At  present,  we  must  be  content  to  view  M.  Doppler's  inquiries  simply 
as  we  should  any  otlier  speculations,  not  confirmed,  hardly  even  sutrgei^ted 
by  observation  and  experiment.  It  will  be  established  or  confuted  by 
the  observations  of  the  next  few  years.  It  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
observed  colours  and  changes  of  colour  of  single  stars,  and  more  espe* 
dallj  with  the  variations  of  motion,  known  to  be  taking  place  from  year 
to  jQor,  wiUiin  double  and  maltiple  syatems.  The  iDYestigatioiis  of  star 
■peetiB,  now  ooeapjing  the  attentioii  of  the  Astronomtr  Soyal,  will 
doubtleM  i«¥«tl  mudi  as  to  the  conititiitioii  of  these  orbe.  How  iar  the 
obaerred  eolonrSi  or  absenee  of  oolooii,  in  nebnltt,  can  be  applied  to 
the  inveetigation,  it  is,  as  yet,  nselesa  to  inqmre,  ainee  we  know  abaolutelj 
•nothing,  at  present,  of  the  eoaatltatkiBe,  distenoea,  or  motioiui  of  Ifaeae 
xnysteriona  membtn  of  the  imiTerae. 

We  shall  oonehide  with  a  quotation  which  appears  to  na  to  eonfirm  to 
some  extent  the  views  of  M.  Doppler.  In  the  accountu  handed  down  to 
"va  of  the  celebrated  new  star  that  was  seen  in  the  year  1572,  the  following 
words  are  us<^d  in  describing  its  gradual  disappearance,  during  which,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  it  was  moving  away  from  the  earth,  with  a  great 
and  constantly  increasing  velocity  : — *'  As  it  decreased  in  size,  so  it  vai-ied 
in  colour ;  at  first  itB  light  was  white  and  extremely  bright ;  it  then  became 
yellowishy  aJlerwcircU  of  a  rudd^  colour,  like  Mara,  andjmishtd  with  a  paU 
Utrid  colour.** 
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Cousin  Holman  gave  me  the  weekly  county  newspaper  to  read  aloud 
to  her,  while  she  mended  stockings  out  of  a  high  piled -up  basket^ 
Phillis  helping  her  mother.    I  read  and  read,  unrecrardfiii  of  the  words 
I  was  uttering,  thinking  of  nil  manner  of  other  things;  of  the  bright 
colour  of  Phillis's  hair,  MB  the  afternoon  sun  fell  on  her  bending  head ;  of 
the  silence  of  the  house,  which  enabled  me  to  hear  the  double  tick  of  the 
old  tloek  which  stood  half-way  up  the  ttairs  ;  of  the  variety  of  inarti^ 
eolate  noiiet  whioh  ooorin  Holman  made  while  I  xead,  to  show  l»r  cfii- 
pathjr,  wonder,  or  honor  at  the  newqiaper  inteOigenoe.  The  tnaqnl 
monotonj  of  thai  hour  made  me  feel  aa  if  I  had  lived  Ibr  ever,  and  afadnU 
live  for  ever  droning  out  paragrapha  in  that  warm  aonny  room,  withsaj 
two  quiet  heateni,  and  the  euiied-^iip  jnmy  eat  sleeping  on  the  hm^ 
rug,  and  the  eIo<sk  on  the  hotiae  ataira  perpetually  dioldng  not  Urn 
passage  of  the  momenta.  Bj-and-hj  Bet^  the  aervanfr  came  to  tibe  door 
into  the  kitchen,  and  made  a  sign  to  PhilUi,  who  put  her  hatf-aMndei 
atodEkig  down,  and  went  nwaj  to  the  kitohen  without  a  word.  Lookiag 
at  cousin  Holman  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  saw  that  she  had  dropped 
her  chin  upon  her  brea«t,  and  had  fallen  fast  asleep.    I  put  the  news- 
paper down,  and  was  nearly  following  her  example,  wlien  a  waft  of  air 
from  some  unseen  source,  slightly  opened  the  door  of  communication  with 
the  kitchen,  that  Phillis  must  have  left  unfastened  ;  and  I  saw  part  of  her 
figure  as  she  sate  by  the  dresser,  peeling  apples  with  quick  dexterity  of 
finger,  but  with  repeated  turnings  of  her  head  towards  some  book  lying 
on  the  dresser  by  her.    I  softly  rose,  and  as  softly  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  before  she  was  aware  of  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  had  seen  that  tlie  book  was  in  a  language  unknown  to  me,  and  the 
running  title  was  L' Inferno.    Just  as  I  was  making  out  the  relationahip 
of  this  word  to    infernal,'*  she  started  and  turned,  round,  and,  aa  if  eon* 
tinning  her  thought  as  she  spoke,  she  sighed  out — 

'*OhI  it  Is  80  diffioult  I  Can  you  help  me  ?"pattiqg  her  finger  beknr 
aline. 

Me  !   II  Kot  1 1    I  don*t  even  know  what  lan^goage  it  is  in  I 
"  Don't  you  see  it  is  Dante? "  she  replied,  almost  petolantlj ;  ahe  did 
80  want  help. 

Italian,  then  7  *'  said  I,  dubiously ;  for  I  was  not  quite  sure. 
Tes.  And  I  do  so  want  to  make  it  out.  Father  can  help  mt  • 
little^  for  he  knows  Latin|  but  ihm  he  has  so  litUe  time.** 
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You  have  not  much,  I  ahould  think,  if  you  have  often  to  try  and  do 
two  things  at  once,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

"  Oh  1  ibat*a  nothing  I  Father  bought  a  heap  of  old  books  cheap. 
And  I  knew  something  about  Dante  before}  and  I  have  always  liked 
Viigil  so  much  t  Paring  apples  is  nothing,  if  I  conld  only  make  oat  this 
old  Italian.  I  wish  you  knew  it** 

"I  wish  I  did,**  said  I,  moved  by  her  impetuosity  of  tone.  <<If, 
now,  only  Bfr.  Holdsworth  were  here ;  he  can  qpeak  Italian  like  anything, 
I  beJiere.** 

Who  is  Mr.  Holdsworth  ?  *'  said  Phillis,  looking  np. 

Oh,  he*8  our  head  engineer.  He's  a  regular  first-rate  fellow  I  He 
can  do  anything;"  my  hero-worahip  and  my  pride  in  my  chief  all 
coming  into  play.   Besides,  if  I  waa  not  clever  and  book-learned  myself, 

it  was  something  to  belong  to  some  one  who  was. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  speaks  Italian  ?  "  asked  Phillis. 

"  lie  had  to  make  a  railway  through  Piedmont,  which  is  in  Italy,  I 
believe  ;  and  he  had  to  talk  to  all  the  workmen  in  Italian  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  for  nearly  two  years  he  had  only  Italian  books  to  read 
in  the  queer  outlandish  places  he  waa  in." 

**  Oh,  dear  I  "  said  Phillis;  "I  wish  "and  then  she  stopped.  I 

was  not  quite  sure  whether  to  say  the  next  thing  that  came  into  my 
mind ;  but  I  said  it. 

"  Could  I  ask  him  anything  about  your  book,  or  your  difScnlties?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  made  reply— 

"  No  I  I  think  not.  Thank  you  very  much,  though.  I  can  generally 
puzzle  a  thing  out  in  time.  And  then,  perhaps,  I  remember  it  better 
than  if  some  one  had  helped  me.  Til  put  it  away  now,  and  you  must 
move  off*,  for  Pve  got  to  make  the  pasto  for  the  pies;  we  always  have  a 
cold  dinner  on  Sabbaths." 

"  But  I  may  atay  and  help  you,  mayn*t  I  ?  " 

^  Oh,  yes ;  not  that  you  can  help  at  all,  but  I  like  to  have  you 
with  me.** 

I  was  both  flattered  and  annoyed  at  this  straightforward  avowal.  I 
waa  pleased  that  she  liked  me ;  but  I  waa  young  coxcomb  enough  to  have 
wished  to  play  the  lover,  and  I  waa  quite  wise  enou£^  to  perceive  that  if 
she  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  in  her  head  she  would  never  haye  spoken 
out  so  frankly.  I  comforted  myself  immediately,  however,  by  finding  out 
that  the  grapes  were  sour.  A  great  tall  gurl  in  a  pinafore,  half  a  head 
taller  Aan  I  was,  reading  books  that  I  had  never  heard  o^  and  talking 
about  them  too,  as  of  far  Aiore  interest  than  any  mere  personal  subjects ; 
that  was  the  last  day  on  which  I  ever  thought  of  my  dear  cousin  Phillis 
as  the  possible  mistress  of  my  heart  and  life.  But  we  were  all  the 
greater  fiiends  for  this  idea  being  utterly  put  away  and  buried  out 
of  sight. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  minister  came  home  from  Hornby.    lie  had 
been  calling  on  the  diiOfeicnt  members  of  his  ilogk  j  and  unsatisfactory 
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work  it  had  proved  to  bim,  it  seemed  fhmi  Uie  fiagmente  that  dropped 
oat  of  bis  tboogbts  into  bis  talk. 

"  I  don't  see  the  men  $  tbe/  are  all  at  thdr  bnsinessi  Ibdr  diops,  or 
ibeir  wardiouses ;  they  ougbt  to  be  there.  I  bare  no  fiinlt  to  find  intb 
them ;  onlj  if  a  pastoi^s  teaching  or  words  of  admonition  are  good  ibr 
anjthinc^  ihey  are  needed  by  the  men  as  mndh  as  bj  the  WMnen.** 

Cannot  you  go  and  see  them  in  fbeir  filaoes  of  bndnesa,  and  reniind 
them  of  their  Christian  privileges  and  duties,  minister?*'  asked  ooum 
Ilolman,  ^vho  evidently  thought  that  her  husband's  words  could  never  be 
out  of  place. 

**  No  !  "  sviid  he,  sliaking  his  head.  "  I  judge  them  by  myself.  If 
there  are  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  I  am  getting  in  the  hay  just  ready  for 
loading,  and  rain  sure  to  come  in  the  night,  I  should  look  ill  upon  brotba 
fiobinson  if  lie  came  into  the  field  to  speak  about  serious  things." 

*'  But,  at  any  rate,  lather,  you  do  good  to  the  women,  and  perhi^ 
they  repeat  what  you  have  said  to  them  to  their  husbands  and  children?" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  for  I  cannot  reach  the  men  directly ;  but 
the  women  are  apt  to  tarry  before  ooming  to  me,  to  put  on  ribbons  aad 
gauds;  as  if  they  could  hear  the  message  I  bear  to  them  best  in  their 

smart  clothes.    Mrs.  Dobson  to-day  ^Philli%  I  am  thankftil  thon  doet 

not  care  for  the  vanities  of  dress  t 

Phillis  reddened  a  little  as  she  said,  in  a  low  bmnble  Toice,-^ 

"But  I  do,  father,  Tm  afraid.  I  often  wish  I  conld  wear  pietlj- 
coloured  ribbons  round  my  throat  like  the  squire's  daughters.** 

''It's  but  natural,  mimster  1 "  said  bis  wife;  "  Tm  not  siboTe  liking  a 
silk  gown  better  than  a  cotton  one,  myself  1 " 

^  The  loTe  of  dress  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare,**  said  he,  gravely. 
"  The  true  adornment  is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  And,  wife,*'  said  he, 
as  a  sudden  thought  crossed  his  mind,  in  that  matter  I,  too,  have  snmed. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you,  could  we  not  sleep  in  the  grey  room,  instead  of  our 
own  ?  '* 

"  Sleep  in  the  grey  room  ? — change  our  room  at  this  time  o'  day?" 
cousin  Holnian  asked,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  would  save  me  from  a  daily  temptation  to  anger. 
Look  at  my  chin  !  "  he  continued;  "I  cut  it  this  morning — I  cut  it  on 
Wednesday  when  I  was  shaving  ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
cut  it  of  late,  and  all  irom  impatience  at  seeing  Timothy  Cooper  at  hia 
work  in  the  yard." 

"  He's  a  downright  lazy  tyke  1  "  said  cousin  Holman.    "  He's  not 
worth  his  wage.   There's  but  little  he  can  do,  and  what  be  can  do,  be  | 
does  badly." 

True,"  said  the  minister.   <'But  he  is  but)  so  to  spesk,  a  half-wit; 
and  yet  he  has  got  a  wife  and  children." 
*'More  shame  for  bim  I " 

**But  that  is  past  change.  And  if  I  turn  him  off,  no  one  eLse  wiH 
take  bim  on*  Yet  I  cannot  help  watching  him  of  a  morning  as  lie  goes 
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MHIotering  ftbont  lib  work  in  tlie  yard ;  and  I  watch,  and  I  watch,  till  the 
old  Adam  rises  strong  within  me  at  his  lazy  ways,  and  some  day,  I  am 
afraid,  I  shall  go  down  and  send  liiia  about  his  business — let  alone  the 
way  in  which  he  makes  me  cut  myself  while  I  am  shaving — and  then 
Lis  wife  and  children  will  starve.  I  wish  we  coidd  move  to  the  grej 
room." 

I  do  not  remember  much  more  of  my  first  vi.-;It  to  the  Hope  Farm. 
"We  went  to  chapel  in  Heatlibridge,  slowly  and  decr.rously  walking  along 
the  lanes,  ruddy  and  tawny  with  the  colouring  of  the  coming  autumn. 
The  minister  walked  a  little  before  us,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his 
heftd  bent  down,  thinking  about  the  disconrse  to  be  delivered  to  his 
people,  coodn  Holman  said ;  and  we  spoke  low  and  quietly,  in  cvder  not 
to  intemipt  his  thoughts.  But  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  respectful 
greetingt  which  he  receired  from  both  rich  and  poor  as  wo  went  along  ; 
greetings  which  he  acknowledged  with  a  kindlj  wave  of  hie  hand,  but  with 
no  worde  of  replj.  Aa  we  drew  near  the  town,  I  could  aee  some  of  the 
jemng  fellowa  we  met  eaet  admiring  loqka  on  PhilUs ;  and  that  made  me  look 
too.  She  had  on  a  %hite  gown,  and  a  abort  hluk  eilk  doak,  according 
to  die  fitthion  of  the  daj.  A  itnw  bonnet  with  brown  ribbon  atrings; 
that  was  all.  But  what  her  dre»  wanted  in  colour,  her  sweet  bonnj  ftce 
luuL  The  walk  made  her  cheeks  bloom  like  the  rose;  the  rerj  whites 
ef  her  ejes  had  a  bhie  tinge  in  them,  and  her  dark  clashes  brought  out 
the  depdi  of  the  blue  ejes  themsdtes.  Her  yellow  hair  was  put  away  as 
straight  as  its  natural  cnrltness  would  allow.  If  she  did  not  perceive  the 
admiration  she  excited,  I  am  sui  e  cousin  Holman  did  ;  for  she  looked  as 
fierce  and  as  proud  as  ever  her  (iuict  face  could  look,  guarding  lier 
treasure,  and  yet  glad  to  perceive  that  others  could  see  that  it  was  a 
treasure.  That  afternoon  1  had  to  return  to  Eltham  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  day's  work.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  minister  and  his  family 
were  all  "  exercised  in  spirit,"  as  to  whether  they  did  well  in  asking  me 
to  repeat  my  visits  at  tlie  Hope  Farm,  seeing  that  of  necessity  I  must 
return  to  Eltham  on  the  sabbath-day.  However,  they  did  go  on  asking 
me,  and  I  went  on  visiting  them,  whenever  my  other  engagements  per- 
mitted me,  Mr.  Holdsworth  being  in  this  case,  as  in  all,  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent friend.  Nor  did  my  new  acquaintances  oust  him  from  my  strong 
r^ard  and  admiration.  I  had  room  in  my  heart  for  all,  I  nm  happy  to 
•ajy  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  kept  praising  each  to  the  other  in  a 
manner  which,  if  I  had  been  an  older  man,  liying  more  amongst  people 
of  the  world,  I  should  hsfe  thought  unwise,  as  well  as  a  little  ridiculous. 
It  was  unwise,  certainly,  as  it  was  almost  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
if  ever  they  did  become  acquainted ;  and  perhapa  it  was  ridiculous,  though 
I  do  not  tldnk  we  any  cf  us  thought  it  80  at  the  time.  The  minister  used 
to  listen  to  my  aoconnta  of  Mr.  Hdldswor(ih*s  many  accomplishments  and 
Tarions  adTentnres  in  trarel  with  the  truest  interest,  and  most  kindly  good 
fiuth ;  and  Mr.  HbUsworth  in  return  liked  to  hear  about  my  Tkdts  to 
the  fanB|  and  description  of  my  eousm*s  life  there— liked  it,  I  mean, 
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as  much  as  lie  liked  an^Uiing  that  was  mereljr  narrative,  without  lodiif 
to  action. 

So  I  went  to  the  farm  certainly,  on  an  average,  once  a  mr~]]\}\  dnrlDg 
that  autumn ;  the  course  of  life  there  was  eo  peaceful  and  quiet, 
tliat  I  can  onlj  remember  one  small  event,  and  that  wns  one  that  I 
think  I  took  more  notice  of  than  any  one  else:  Fbillis  left  oiT  wearing  the 
pinafores  that  had  always  been  so  obnoxious  to  me ;  I  do  not  know  wlij 
Ihey  were  banished,  but  on  one  of  my  visits  I  found  them  r^lsoed 
pret^  linen  aprons  in  the  m<miing,  and  a  black  silk  one  in  the  sfteniMD. 
And  the  bine  cotton  gown  became  a  brown  stuff  one  as  winter  drew  os; 
this  sounds  like  some  book  I  once  read,  in  which  a  migmtion  from  ^ 
blue  bed  to  the  brown  was  spoken  of  as  a  great  fiunil/  event 

Towards  Christmas  my  dear  father  came  to  see  me,  and  to  conk 
l£r.  Holdsworth  about  the  improvement  which  haa  since  been  knomii 
"  Manning's  driving  wheeL*'  Mr.  Holdsworth,  as  I  think  I  haveMbie 
said,  had  a  very  great  regard  for  my  father,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  great  machine-shop  in  which  Afr.  Holdsworth  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  ;  and  he  and  my  father  had  many  mutual  jokes  about  cie 
of  these  gentlemen-apprentices  who  used  to  set  about  Lis  smith's  work  in 
white  wash-leather  gloves,  for  fear  of  spoiling  bis  hands.  Mr.  IIold.-\vonlj 
often  spoke  to  me  about  niy  failier  as  having  the  same  kind  of  genius  fcr 
mechanical  invention  as  that  of  George  Stephenson,  and  my  father  had 
come  over  now  to  consult  him  about  several  improvement?,  as  well  as  an 
offer  of  partner.>lup.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  mc  to  see  the  mufnal 
regard  of  these  two  nun.  !Mr.  Holdsworth,  young,  handsome,  keen| 
well-dressed,  an  object  of  admirati('n  to  all  the  youth  of  Eltham;  mj 
father,  in  his  decent  but  unfashionable  Sunday  clothes,  his  plain,  saisilk 
face  full  of  hard  lines,  the  marks  of  toil  and  thought, — his  hands,  black- 
ened beyond  the  power  of  soap  and  water  by  years  of  labour  in  the 
foundry ;  speaking  a  strong  Northern  dialect,  while  Mr.  Uoidsworth  bad 
a  long  Bofc  di  awl  in  his  voice,  as  many  of  the  Southerners  bave^  sndni 
reckoned  in  Eltham  to  give  himself  airs. 

Although  most  of  my  fluhcr's  leisure  time  was  occupied  with  eoK 
yersations  about  the  business  I  have  mentioned|  he  felt  that  he  oqght  sot 
to  leave  Eltham  without  goug  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  relations  «b 
had  been  so  kind  to  his  son.  So  be  and  I  ran  up  on  an  ei^gine  akqg  tbe 
incomplete  line  as  &r  as  Ueathbridgei  and  went,  by  invitationi  to  ipead  t 
day  at  the  farm. 

It  was  odd  and  yet  pleasant  to  me  to  perceive  bow  ibese  two  ma, 
each  having  led  up  to  this  point  such  totally  dissimilar  livesi  seemedto 
come  together  by  instinct,  after  one  quiet  stmiglit  look  into  each  olho'^ 
faces.    My  father  was  a  thin,  wiry  man  of  five  foot  seven  ;  the  ministe 

was  a  broad -sliouldered,  fresh-coloured  man  of  six  foot  one;  they  wot 
neither  of  them  gi\at  talkers  in  general — peiliaps  tlic  minister  the  mr-st 
BO — but  they  spoke  much  to  each  other.  iMy  father  wont  into  the  ficM- 
with  the  miiiiiitcr ;  I  thiuk  I  sec  him  now,  with  his  haud:i  belaud  his  i^ 
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listening  intently  to  all  explanations  of  tillage,  and  tlic  cUfTcrcnt  processes 
of  farming;  occasionally  taking  up  an  irapkmcnt,  as  if  unconsciuutily,  and 
examining  it  Avith  a  critical  eye,  and  now  and  then  asking  a  question, 
>vbich  I  could  sec  was  considered  as  pertinent  by  his  companion.  Then 
we  returned  to  look  at  the  cattle,  housed  and  bedded  in  expectation  of  the 
snow-storm  hanging  black  on  the  western  horizon,  and  my  lather  learned 
the  points  of  a  cow  with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  meant  to  turn  farmer, 
lie  had  his  little  book  that  he  used  for  mechanical  memoranda  and 
measurements  in  his  pocket,  and  he  took  it  out  to  write  down  "  straight 
back,"  "  small  muzzle,"  "  deep  barrel,"  and  I  know  not  what  else,  under 
the  head  "  cow."  lie  was  very  critical  on  a  turnip-cutting  machine,  the 
dnnisineaa  of  which  first  incited  him  to  talk ;  and  when  we  went  into  the 
house  he  sat  tliioking  and  quiet  for  a  bit,  while  Phillis  and  her  mother 
made  the  last  preparations  for  tea,  with  a  little  unheeded  apology  from 
oonsin  Ilolnian,  because  we  were  not  sitting  in  the  best  parlour,  which  she 
thought  might  be  chilly  on  so  cold  a  night.  I  wanted  nothing  better  than 
the  blazing,  crackling  fire  that  sent  a  glow  over  all  the  house-place,  and 
wanned  the  snow^  flags  under  onr  feet  till  they  seemed  to  hare  more  heat 
than  the  crimson  mg  right  in  front  of  the  fire.  After  tea,  as  Phillis  and 
I  were  talking  together  very  happily,  I  heard  an  irrepressible  exclamation 
from  coQsm  Holman, — 

Wkaterer  is  the  man  about  t  ** 
•  And  on  looking  round,  I  saw  my  fitther  taking  a  stnught  bunuig 
■tick  out  of  the  fire,  and,  after  waiting  for  a  minute,  and  examining  the 
charred  end  to  see  if  it  was  fitted  for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  hard- 
wood dresser,  scoured  to  the  last  pitch  of  whiteness  and  cleanliness,  and 
began  drawing  with  the  stick ;  the  best  substitute  for  chalk  or  charcoal 
within  his  reach,  for  his  pocket-book  pencil  was  not  strong  or  bold  enough 
for  his  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  he  began  to  explain  his  new  model 
of  a  turnip-cutting  machine  to  the  minister,  who  had  been  watching  him 
in  silence  all  the  time.  Cousin  Holman  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  a 
duster*  out  of  a  drawer,  and,  under  pretence  of  being  as  much  interested 
as  her  husband  in  the  drawing,  was  secretly  trying  on  an  outside  mark  how 
easily  it  would  come  off,  and  whether  it  would  leave  her  di-e&ser  as  white 
as  before.  Then  Phillis  was  sent  for  the  book  on  dynamics,  about  which  I 
had  been  consulted  daring  my  first  visit,  and  my  father  had  to  explain 
many  difficulties,  which  he  did  in  language  as  clear  as  his  mind,  making 
drawings  with  his  stick  wherever  they  were  needed  as  illustrations,  the 
minister  sitting  with  his  massive  head  resting  on  hia  hands,  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  almost  unconscious  of  Phillis,  leaning  over  and  listening  greedily, 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  sucking  in  information  like  her  father's  own 
daughter.  I  was  rather  sorry  for  cousin  Holman;  I  had  been  so  once  or 
twice  before  ;  for  do  what  she  would  she  was  completely  unable  even  to 
understand  the  pleasure  her  husband  and  daughter  took  in  intellectual 
pursuitSi  much  less  to  care  in  the  least  herself  for  the  pursuits  themselves, 
and  was  thus  onaToidably  thrown  oat  of  some  of  their  interests.  I  had 
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ODoe  or  iwiM  Uiongiit  alia  wis  •  Httfe  jeabns  of  ber  own  cbOi,  m  m  fittof 
compiiiioii  for  her  hoabtiid  Hum  iho  wm  henelf ;  tati  I  ftnoied  tlM 
mmitter  himtelf  was  aware  of  this  Ming,  for  I  had  aotioed  an  occasional 
sudden  change  of  subject,  and  a  tenderness  of  appeal  in  his  Toice  as  he 
epoke  to  her,  which  always  made  hat  look  contented  and  peaeeiiil  aguo. 
I  do  not  think  that  Fhillis  erer  perodfed  theae  little  shadows;  in  thefizat 
place,  she  had  such  complete  reverenoe  for  her  parents  tfiat  abe  listened  ts 
them  both  as  if  they  had  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  beades,  she 
was  always  too  much  engrossed  with  any  matter  in  baud  to  tliink  about 
other  people's  manners  and  looks. 

This  night  I  could  see,  though  she  did  not,  how  much  she  was  winning 
on  ray  father.  She  asked  a  few  questions  which  showed  that  she  had 
followed  his  explanations  up  to  that  point ;  possibly,  too,  her  unusual 
beauty  might  have  something  to  do  with  liis  favourable  impression  of  her; 
but  he  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  her  to  her  father 
and  mother  in  her  absence  from  the  room  ;  and  from  that  evening  I  date 
a  project  of  his  which  came  out  to  me  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  aits 
in  my  little  three-cornered  room  in  Eltham. 

"  Paul,"  he  bsgan,  ^'  I  never  thoi^ht  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  hat  I  think 
it*8  coming  upon  me.  Some  folk  are  making  a  deal  of  my  new  machine 
(calling  it  by  its  technical  name),  and  Ellison,  of  (he  Borough  Gtsn 
Works,  has  gone  so  fiir  as  to  ask  me  to  be  his  partner." 

'*  Mr.  Ellison  the  Justice  1— who  Utcs  in  King  Street?  why, he  diiyes 
his  carriage  1  **  said  I,  doubting,  yet  exultant. 

'*  Ay,  lad,  John  Ellison.   But  that*a  no  sign  that  I  ahali  dme  my 
earriage.  Though  I  ahould  like  to  aaye  thy  mother  waDdog^  fa  she's 
not  so  young  as  she  was.  But  that*s  a  long  way  off,  any  how.   I  n6kam 
I  should  start  with  a  third  profit    It  might  be  seyen  hundred,  or  it 
Blight  he  mote.  I  ahould  like  to  haye  the  power  to  work  out  eome 
ikneies  o*  mine.  I  osre  for  that  much  more  than  for  th*  brass.  And 
Ellison  has  no  lads;  and  by  nature  the  business  would  come  to  thee 
in  course  o'  time.     Ellison's  lasses  are  but  bits  o'  things,  and  are  not 
like  to  come  by  husbands  just  yet ;  and  when  they  do,  maybe  they'll  not 
be  in  the  mechanical  line.    It  will  be  an  opening  for  thee,  lad,  if  thou 
art  steady.    Thou'rt  not  great  shakes,  I  know,  in  th'  inventing  line;  but 
many  a  one  gets  on  better  without  having  fancies  fur  something  he  does 
not  see  and  never  has  seen.    Vm  right  down  glad  to  see  that  mother's 
cousins  arc  such  uncommon  folk  for  sense  and  goodness.    I  have  taken 
the  minister  to  my  heart  like  a  brother;  and  she  is  a  womanly  qui^ 
sort  of  a  body.    And  I'll  tell  you  frank,  Paul,  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
me  if  ever  you  can  come  and  tell  me  that  PhiUia  Holman  is  like  to  be 
my  daughter.   X  think  if  that  lass  had  not  a  penny,  she  would  be  tha 
making  of  a  man ;  and  she'll  haye  yon  house  and  lands,  and  you  mmf  ba 
her  match  yet  in  fortune  if  all  goes  well." 

I  was  growing  as  red  as  fire  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  yet  I 
wanted  to  say  something ;  but  tiie  idea  of  haying  a  wife  of  my  own  at 
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mmB  ibtm  dfty«  ihong^  it  had  often  floifted  about  in  my  own  lieacli 
•oonded  ao  atnuige  when  it  waa  tiraa  firat  epoiken  about  by  my  &iher. 
eaw  my  oonfuaiony  and  half  amiling  8aid,« 

**W^  UkI,  what  doit  eay  to  the  old  iather'a  pUna?  Thou  art  but 
young,  to  be  anre ;  but  when  I  waa  thy  age,  I  would  ha*  given  my 
right  hand  if  I  might  ha*  thought  of  the  ehanoe  of  wedding  tho  laaa  I 
caied  for  

^ly  mother  7  "  asked  I,  a  little  struck  by  the  change  of  his  tone 
of  voice. 

•*NoI  not  thy  niollier.  Thy  mother  is  a  very  good  woman — none 
better.  No  I  the  lass  I  cared  for  at  nineteen  ne'er  knew  how  I  loved  her, 
and  a  year  or  two  after  and  slie  was  dead,  and  ne'er  knew.  I  think  she  would 
ha'  been  glad  to  ha'  known  it,  poor  Molly ;  but  I  had  to  leave  the  place 
where  we  lived  for  to  try  to  earn  my  bread — and  I  meant  to  come  hack- 
but before  ever  I  did,  she  was  dead  and  gone  :  I  ha'  never  gone  there 
since.  But  if  you  fancy  Phillis  Holman,  and  can  get  her  to  fancy  you, 
my  lad,  it  shall  go  different  with  you,  Paul,  to  wliat  it  did  with  your  latlicr." 

I  took  coimael  with  myself  vety  rapidly^  and  I  came  to  a  dear 
conclusion. 

<*  Father,"  said  I, «  if  I  ianded  Phillis  ever  ao  mucb|  she  would  never 
£incy  me.  I  like  her  as  mudi  as  I  could  like  a  aiater  j  and  she  likea  me 
aa  if  I  were  her  brother — her  younger  brother." 

I  oould  eee  my  £ither'a  countenance  iall  a  little. 

^'Tou  aee  she's  so  derer — ehe*a  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman — ahe 
knowa  LaUn  and  Gredc*' 

«  She'd  foiget  'em,  if  she'd  a  houseful  of  diildren,"  waa  my  ftther'a 
comment  on  this. 

'*But  she  knowa  many  a  thiqg  besidea,  and  is  wise  as  wdl  aa  learned ; 
ahe  haa  been  so  mudi  widi  her  ftther.  She  would  never  think  much  of 
me,  and  I  should  like  my  wile  to  think  a  deal  of  her  husband." 

''It  |a  not  juat  book-learning  or  the  want  of  it  aa  makea  a  wifh  think 
much  or  little  of  her  husband,"  replied  my  father,  evidently  unwilling 
to  give  up  a  project  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.  "  It's  a 
something — I  don't  rightly  know  how  to  call  it — if  he's  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  straightforward  ;  and  I  reckon  you're  that,  my  boy." 

•*  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  wife  taller  thali  I  am,  father," 
said  I,  smiling ;  he  smiled  too,  but  not  heartily. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "It's  but  a  few  days  I've  been 
thinking  of  it,  but  I'd  got  as  fond  of  my  notion  as  if  it  had  been  a  new 
engine  as  I'd  been  planning  out.  Here's  our  Paul,  thinks  I  to  myself,  a 
good  sensible  breed  o'  lad,  as  has  never  vexed  or  trouMcd  his  mother  or 
me;  with  a  good  business  opening  out  before  him,  age  nineteen,  not  so 
bad-lookingy  though  perhaps  not  to  call  handsome,  and  here's  his  cousin, 
not  too  near  a  coxudn,  but  just  nice,  as  one  may  say;  aged  seventeen, 
good  and  true,  and  well  brought  up  to  work  with  her  hands  as  well  as 
her  head;  a  scholar^but  that  can't  be  hdped,  and  is  more  her  misfor* 
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tone  tluui  heat  &iilt,  seeing  ehe  is  the  only  diild  of  ft  sdiolar  ■  andssi 
ssid  afinre^  onoe  she*s  a  wift  and  a  mother  she*ll  fixiget  it  all,  1*11  be  boondy 
— ^th  a  good  fbrtone  in  land  and  house  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  ts 
take  her  parents  to  himself ;  with  eyes  like  poor  MoUy'a  for  beanlj, 
'  a  ooloor  that  eomes  and  goea  on  a  milk-white  akin,  and  as  preuy  a 
mouth—" 

}  "Wliy,  Mr.  Manning,  what  fiiir  lady  are  you  describing?"  asked 
Mr.  Holtis worth,  who  had  come  quickly  and  suddenly  upon  our  tcU-a-UU^ 
and  had  caught  my  father's  laist  words  as  lie  entered  the  room. 

Both  my  father  and  I  felt  rather  abashed  ;  it  was  such  an  odd  subject 
for  us  to  be  talking  about  ;  but  my  father,  like  a  straightforward  aimple 
man  as  he  was,  spoke  out  the  truth. 

Pvo  been  telling  Paul  of  Ellison's  offeTi  and  saying  how  good  an 
opening  it  made  for  him  '* 

"  I  wiah  rd  as  good|"  said  Mr.  Uoldsworth.  ^  Bat  has  the  business  a 
'pretty  mouth?'** 

"  You're  always  so  fiiU  of  your  joking,  Mr.  Uoldsworth,"  said  nj 
father.  ^'  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  he  and  hie  oousin  Phillis  Holman 
liked  to  make  it  up  between  them,  I  would  put  no  spoke  in  the  wbeeL" 

^Phillis  Hohnanl"  said  Mr.  Holdsworth.  "Isshe  the  daughter  ol 
the  minister-iknner  out  at  Heathbridge  ?  Hava  I  been  hdping  on  the 
course  of  true  lore  by  letting  you  go  there  so  often?  I  knew  nothiiiig 
of  it." 

There  ia  nothing  to  know,**  said  I,  more  annoyed  than  I  dioae  to 
diow.  llieie  is  no  mofe  true  lore  in  the  case  than  may  be  between  the 
first  brother  and  dster  you  may  choose  to  meet.  I  hare  been  teUiiv 
&&er  die  would  never  think  of  me;  she's  a  great  deal  tsOer  and 

dererer  ;  and  I'd  rather  be  taller  and  more  learned  than  my  wife  when 
I  have  one." 

*' And  it  is  she,  then,  tliat  has  the  pretty  mouth  your  father  spoke 
about?  I  should  think  that  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  cleverness  and 
learning.  But  I  ought  to  ajx.logizc  for  breaking  in  upon  your  last  night  5 
I  came  upon  business  to  your  lather." 

And  then  he  and  my  father  began  to  talk  about  many  things  that  had 
no  interest  for  me  just  then,  and  I  began  to  go  over  again  my  conver- 
fiation  with  my  father.    The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  felt  that 
I  had  spoken  truly  about  my  feelings  towards  Phillis  Holman.    I  loved 
her  dearly  as  a  sister,  but  I  could  never  fancy  her  as  my  wife.    Still  leas 
could  I  think  of  her  ever^ yes,  condescending,  that  ia  the  word — con- 
descending to  marry  me.    I  was  roused  from  a  reverie  on  what  I  should 
like  my  possible  wife  to  be,  by  hearing  my  father's  warm  praise  of  the 
ministeri  as  a  most  unusual  character ;  how  they  had  got  back  from  the 
diameter  of  driving-wheels  to  the  subject  of  the  Holmana  I  could  never  tell; 
but  I  saw  that  my  other's  weiglity  praises  were  exdtiDg  some  earioatj 
in  Mr.  Holdswcrtb'a  mind;  indeed|  he  Bald,  almost  in  a  voice  ct 
reproach|'^ 
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"  Wliy,  Paul,  you  never  told  me  what  kind  of  a  fellow  this  minister- 
cousin  of  yours  was  I  '* 

"I  don't  know  that  I  fonnd  out,  sir,"  Faid  I.  **  But  if  I  had,  I  don't 
think  you'd  have  listened  to  mo,  as  you  liavc  done  to  my  fallier.*' 

"No!  most  likely  not,  old  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Iloldsworth,  laughing. 
And  ngain  and  afresh  I  saw  what  a  handsome  pleasant  clear  face  his  was; 
and  thougli  this  evening  I  had  been  a  bit  put  out  with  liim — through  his 
Budtlen  comintr,  and  his  having  heard  my  fathers  open-hearted  confidence 
—my  hero  resumed  all  his  empire  over  me  by  liis  bright  merry  laugh. 

And  if  he  had  not  resumed  his  old  place  that  night,  he  would  have 
done  so  the  next  day,  when,  after  my  father's  departure,  Mr.  Holdsworth 
spoke  about  liim  with  such  just  respect  for  his  character,  such  ungrudging 
admiration  of  his  great  mechanical  genius,  that  I  was  compelled  to  say, 
almost  unawares, — 

(( Thank  you,  sir.   I  am  rery  much  obliged  to  you.'* 

"  Oh,  you're  not  at  all.  I  am  only  speaking  the  truth.  Here's  a  Bir* 
mingham  workman,  self-educated,  one  may  say — haying  nerer  associated 
with  stimulating  minds,  or  had  what  advanti^ges  travel  and  contact  with 
the  world  may  be  supposed  to  afford — working  out  his  own  thoughts  into 
steel  and  iron,  making  a  scientific  name  for  himself— a  fortune,  if  it  pleases 
him  to  work  for  money — and  keeping  his  singleness  of  hetot,  his  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner ;  it  puts  me  out  of  patience  to  think  of  my  expensive 
schooling,  my  travels  hither  and  thither,  my  heaps  of  scientific  books,  and 
I  have  done  nothing  to  speak  of.  But  it's  evidently  good  blood;  there's 
that  I\rr.  Ilolman,  that  cousin  of  yours,  made  of  the  same  stuff." 

"  liUt  he's  only  cousin  because  he  married  my  mother's  second 
cousin,"  said  I. 

"  That  knocks  a  pretty  theory  on  the  head,  and  twice  over,  too.  I 
ahould  like  to  make  IIolman*s  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  sure  they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you  at  Hope  Farm,"  said  T, 
eagerly.  "In  fact,  they've  asked  me  to  bring  you  several  times j  only 
I  thought  you  would  find  it  dull." 

•*  Not  at  all.  I  can't  go  yet  though,  even  if  you  do  get  me  an  invita- 
tion ;  for  the         ■       Company  want  me  to  go  to  the  Valley,  and 

look  over  the  ground  a  bit  for  them,  to  see  if  it  would  do  for  a  branch 
line ;  it's  a  job  which  may  take  me  away  for  some  time ;  but  I  shall  bo 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  you're  quite  up  to  doing  what  is  needed  in 
my  absence;  the  only  work  that  may  be  b^ond  you  is  keeping  old 
Jevons  firom  drinking." 

He  went  on  giving  me  direcdons  about  the  management  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  line,  and  no  more  was  said  then,  or  for  several  monthS| 

about  his  going  to  Hope  Farm*   He  went  off  into  Valley,  a  dark 

overshadowed  dale,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  set  behind  the  hills  befi)re 
Ibur  o'clock  on  midsummer  afternoon. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  brought  on  the  attack  of  low  fever  which  ho 
had  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  j  he  was  very  ill  for  many 
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weeks,  almost  many  months ;  a  married  sister — his  only  relation,  I  thinTc 
^K:ame  down  from  London  to  nurse  him,  and  I  went  over  to  him  whtn  I 
oould,  to  lee  him,  and  give  him  masculine  news,"  as  he  called  it ;  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  line,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  was  able  to  carry  on 
in  his  absence,  in  the  slow  gradual  way  which  aoitod  the  cemptny  best, 
while  trade  was  in  a  langnid  atate^  and  money  dear  in  the  market  Of 
cowte^  with  this  occupation  for  my  scanlgr  leiaoie,  I  did  not  o&ok  go  over 
to  Hope  Farm.  WheneTerldidgD^ImeiwiUialihoroaghwelooma;  and 
.  many  inquiriea  were  made  aa  to  Holdaworth'a  illneMi  end  the  ptognm 
of  hiaveooTeiy. 

At  length,  in  June  I  think  it  wai»  he  was  aoffidently  leoorend  to 
oome  back  to  hie  lodgings  at  Elthaaii  and  zerame  part  at  leftatof  biawoik 
Ifia  lister,  Mn.  Bdbinaon,  had  been  obliged  to  leare  him  aome  wedn 
befiire,  owing  to  some  epidemic  amoqgst  her  own  duldren.  Aa  long  as  I 
had  seen  Mr.  HoldsworUi  in  ibe  rooms  at  tiie  little  inn  at  Henateydale, 
where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  an  invalid,  I  had  tkA 
been  aware  of  the  visible  shake  his  fever  had  given  to  his  health.  Bat, 
once  back  in  the  old  lodgings,  wlierc  I  had  always  seen  him  so  buoyant, 
eloquent,  decided,  and  vigorous  in  former  days,  my  spirits  sank  at  the 
change  in  one  wliom  I  had  always  regarded  with  a  strong  feeling  of  admiring 
affection.  He  sank  into  silence  and  despondency  after  the  least  exertion  ; 
he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  any  action,  or  else 
that,  w^hen  it  was  made  up,  he  lacked  strength  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Of 
course,  it  was  but  the  natural  state  of  slow  convalescence,  after  so  sharp 
an  illness ;  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  know  this,  and  perhaps  I  repre- 
sented his  state  aa  more  serious  than  it  waa  to  my  kind  relations  at  Hope 
Farm ;  who,  in  their  grave,  dmpl^  ei^ger  waj,  immediatel/  thonght  of 
the  only  help  they  could  give. 

Bring  him  out  here,"  said  the  minister.  "  Our  air  here  is  good  to  a 
proverb ;  the  June  daye  are  fine;  he  may  knker  away  hia  time  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  the  aweet  amdli  will  be  a  balm  in  themielTeB— better  Aan  pbync* 
And,**  said  oonsui  Holman,  searoely  waitmg  for  her  haaband  to 
finish  hia  sentence,  *'tell  him  there  ia  new  milk  and  fi^eah  egge  to  be  had 
fi>r  the  asking;  it*a  lucky  Daisy  has  just  calved,  for  her  milk  ia  alwsyt 
aa  good  aa  other  oow*a  cream ;  and  there  ia  the  plaid  room  with  the 
morning  inn  all  streaming  in.** 

Phillia  aaid  nothing,  but  looked  aa  much  interested  in  the  projeck  aa 
any  one*  I  took  it  up  myseUI  I  wanted  them  to  see  him ;  him  to  know 
them.  I  proposed  it  to  him  when  I  got  home.  He  was  too  languid  afler 
the  day*8  fatigue,  to  be  willing  to  make  the  little  exertion  of  going 
amongst  strangers  ;  and  disappointed  me  by  almost  declining  to  accept, 
the  invitation  I  brought.  The  next  morning  it  wiis  dilTerent;  he  apolo* 
gized  for  his  ungraciousness  of  the  night  before;  and  told  me  that  he 
would  get  all  things  in  train,  so  aa  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  me  tu 
Hope  Farm  on  the  following  Saturday. 

«  For  you  must  go  with  me,  Manning,"  said  he  j  ''I  used  to  be  aa 
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impudent  a  fillow  as  need  be^  and  rather  liked  going  amongst  stiangen, 
And  making  wj  way ;  bat  since  mj  illness  I  am  almost  like  a  girl,  and 
torn  hot  and  cold  with  shyness,  as  thej  do,  I  fimoj.'* 

So  it  was  fixed.  We  were  to  go  oat  to  Hope  Farm  on  Saturday 
afternoon;  and  it  was  also  onderstood  that  if  the  air  and  the  life  suited 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  he  wss  to  remain  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  doing  what 
work  he  oonld  at  that  end  of  the  line,  while  I  took  his  pUoe  at  Eltham 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  grew  a  little  nervons,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
and  wondered  how  the  brilliant  Holdsworth  would  agree  with  the  quiet 
quaint  family  of  the  minister ;  how  they  would  like  him,  and  many  of  his 
half-foreign  ways.  I  tried  to  prepare  liim,  by  telling  him  ixom  time  to 
time  little  things  about  the  goinga-oQ  at  Hope  Farm. 

"  Manning,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  don't  think  I  am  half  good  cnougjl 
for  your  friends.    Out  with  it,  man.'* 

"No,"  I  replied,  boldly.  *'I  think  you  are  goodj  but  I  don't  know 
if  you  are  quite  of  their  kind  of  goodness." 

"And  you've  found  out  already  that  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
disagreement  between  two  *  kinds  of  goodness,'  eacli  liaving  its  own 
idea  of  right,  than  between  a  given  goodness  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
nauglitineas — ^which  last  often  arises  from  an  indifference  to  right  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  you*re  talking  metaphysics,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  bad.for  you.** 

"  *  When  a  man  talks  to  you  in  a  way  that  you  don't  understand 
about  a  thing  which  he  does  not  understand,  them's  metaphysics.*  Yoa 
remember  the  clown's  definition,  don't  you,  Manning?" 

No,  I  don't,"  said  I.  But  what  I  do  understand  is,  that  jou  must 
go  to  bed;  and  tell  me  at  what  time  we  must  start  to-morrow,  that  I  mvy 
go  to  Hepworthi  and  get  those  lettem  written  we  were  talking  about  thia 
xnonung.** 

'*Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  see  what  the  day  is  like^**  he 
answered,  with  such  languid  indecision  as  showed  me  he  was  over- 
fatigued.  So  I  went  my  way. 

The  morrow  was  blue  and  sunny,  and  beautifol;  the  very  perfection 
of  an  early  summer^s  di^,  Ifr.  Holdsworth  was  all  impatience  to  be  off 
into  the  country  ;  morning  had  brooght  back  his  freshness  of  strength, 
and  consequent  eagerness  to  be  doing.  I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to 
my  cousin's  farm  rather  too  early,  before  they  would  expect  us;  but 
what  could  I  do  with  such  a  restless  vehement  man  as  Holdsworth  was 
that  morning  ?  We  came  down  upon  the  Hope  Farm  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  grass  on  the  shady  side  of  the  lane;  the  great  house-dog  was 
loose,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  closed  side  door.  I  was  surprised  at 
this  door  being  shut,  for  all  summer  long  it  was  open  from  morning  to 
night ;  but  it  was  only  on  lateh.  I  opened  it,  Kover  watching  me  with 
half-suspicious,  half-trustful  eyes.    The  room  was  empty. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  can  be,"  said  I.  "But  come  in  and  sit 
down  while  I  go  and  look  for  thenu   You  must  be  tired.*' 
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^Not  I.  This  tweet  balny  tar  is  like  a  thousand  tonics.  Bcstdes 
tliis  room  is  hot,  and  smells  of  those  pungent  wood-ashes.  YfhsX  are  we 
to  do?" 

Go  round  to  the  Idtchen.   Betty  will  tell  ns  wliere  they  are.*' 
So  we  went  round  into  the  farmyard,  Rover  accompanying  ns  ont  of  a 
grave  sense  of  duty.    Betty  was  washing  out  her  milk-pans  in  the  cold 

bubbling  spring-'vvatcr  that  constantly  trickled  in  and  out  of  a  Ftonc 
trough.  la  such  weather  as  this  most  of  her  kitchen- work  was  done  out 
of  doors. 

"  Eh,  dear  !  "  said  she,  "  the  minister  and  missus  is  away  at  Hornby  ! 
They  ne'er  thought  of  your  coming  so  betimes  !  Tlie  missus  liad  some 
errands  to  do,  and  she  thought  as  she'd  walk  with  the  minister  and  be 
back  by  dinner-time." 

"Did  not  they  expect  us  to  dinner?  '*  said  I. 

"  Well,  they  did,  and  they  did  not,  as  I  may  say.  ISIissus  said  to  me 
the  cold  lamb  would  do  well  enough  if  you  did  not  come ;  and  if  yon  did 
I  was  to  put  on  a  chicken  and  some  bscon  to  boil ;  and  Pli  go  do  it  now, 
for  it  is  hard  to  boil  baoon  enough." 

«  And  is  PhilliB  gone^  too  7  "  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  msking  fiiends 
with  Rover. 

"  No  1  She*s  jnst  somewhere  about  I  reckon  yoa*]l  find  lier  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  getting  peas." 

« Let  ns  go  there/*  said  Iloldsworth,  suddenly  leaviQg  off  bis  play 
with  the  dog. 

8o  I  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen-garden.  It  was  in  the  first  promise 
of  a  summer  profuse  in  vegetables  and  fhiits.   Perhaps  it  was  not  so 

much  cared  for  as  other  parts  of  the  property ;  but  it  was  more  attended 
to  than  most  kitchen-gardLMis  belonging  to  farm-houses.  There  were 
bordci-s  of  lloAvers  along  each  side  of  the  gnivul  walks;  and  there  was  an 
old  sheltering  Avail  on  the  north  side  covered  with  tolerably  choice  fruit- 
trees;  there  was  a  slope  down  to  the  fish-jiond  at  the  end,  where  there 
"were  great  strawberry-beds ;  and  ra'^])bcrr3'-bushes  and  roFe-bushes  grew 
wherever  there  was  a  space ;  it  seemed  a  chance  which  had  been  planted. 
Long  rows  of  peas  stretchetl  at  riglit  angles  from  the  main  walk,  and 
I  saw  Pliillis  stooping  down  among  them,  before  she  saw  us.  As  soon  as 
she  heard  our  crancliing  steps  on  the  gravel,  she  stood  up,  and  shading 
her  eyes  (rom  the  sun,  recognized  us.  She  was  quite  still  for  a  mamenly 
and  then  came  slowly  towaids  us,  blushing  a  little  fjpom  evident  shyness. 
I  had  never  seen  Phillis  shv  beftTc. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Holdsworth,  Phillis,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  sihaken 
hands  with  ber.  She  glanced  up  at  him,  and  then  looked  down,  more 
flushed  than  ever  at  his  grand  formality  of  tsking  bis  hat  off  and  biywiqgs 
such  manners  bad  never  been  seen  at  Hope  Farm  before. 

^Father  and  mother  are  out.  They  will  be  so  sony ;  you  did  nai 
write,  Paul,  as  you  said  you  would.*' 

'*  It  was  my  faulty'*  said  Holdsworth,  understanding  what  she  meant  aa 
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well  as  if  she  liad  pat  it  more  fully  into  words.  htcv^  not  yet  given 
np  all  the  privilegea  of  an  inyalid;  one  of  whicli  is  indecision.  Last 
night,  when  your  cousin  asked  me  at  what  time  we  were  to  start,  I  really 

could  not  make  up  my  mind." 

Phillis  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  mako  up  her  mind  as  to  what  to  do 
with  us.    I  tried  to  help  her — 

"Have  you  finished  getting  peas?"  taking  hold  of  the  half-filK-d 
basket  she  was  unconsciously  holding  in  her  hand  j  *'or  may  we  stay  and 
help  you  ?  " 

"  I  f  you  v.-oukl .  But  perhaps  it  will  tire  you,  air  2  "  added  she,  speaking 
now  to  Iloldsworth. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  he.  "  It  will  carry  me  back  twenty  years  in  my 
life,  when  I  used  to  gather  peas  in  my  grandfather's  garden.  I  snppOBe  I 
may  eat  a  few  as  I  go  along  ?  " 

Certainly,  sir.  But  if  you  went  to  the  strawbenry-beds  yon  woold 
find  some  strawberries  ripe,  and  Paul  can  show  yon  where  fhey  are.** 

"  I  am  afraid  you  distrust  me.  I  can  assure  you  I  know  ihe  exact 
fulness  at  which  peas  should  be  gathered.  I  take  great  care  not  to 
pluck  them  when  th^  are  unripe.  I  will  not  be  turned  ofl^  as  unfit  for 
my  work.'* 

This  was  a  style  of  half-joking  talk  that  Phillis  was  not  accustomed  to. 
She  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  defend  herself  from 
the  playfiil  charge  of  distrust  made  against  her,  but  she  ended  by  not 
Biiying  a  word.  We  all  plucked  our  peas  in  busy  silence  for  the  next 
five  minutes.  Then  Holdsworth  Med  himself  up  firom  between  the  rows, 
and  said,  a  little  wearily^ 

«Iam  afkaid  I  must  strike  work.  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  fimcied 
myself." 

Phillis  was  full  of  penitence  immediately.  He  di  1,  indeed,  look  pale; 
and  she  blamed  herself  lor  having  allowed  him  to  help  her. 

"It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  I  did  not  knew — I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  really  liked  it.  I  ought  to  have  offered  you  something  to  eat,  sir  I 
Oh,  Paul,  we  have  gathered  quite  enough ;  how  stupid  I  was  to  forget 
that  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  been  ill ! "  And  in  a  blushing  hurry  j^he  led 
the  way  towards  tlie  house.  We  went  in,  and  eho  moved  a  heavy 
cushioned  chair  forwards,  into  which  Iloldsworth  was  only  too  glad  to 
pink.  Then  with  dell  and  quiet  speed  she  brought  in  a  little  tray,  wine, 
water,  cake,  home-made  bread,  and  newly-churned  butter.  She  stood 
by  in  some  anxiety  till,  after  bite  and  Gup,  the  colour  returned  to 
Mr.  Holdaworth's  face,  and  he  would  fain  have  made  us  some  laughing 
apologies  for  the  fright  he  had  given  us.  But  then  Phillis  drew  back 
ftom  her  innocent  show  of  care  and  interest,  and  relapsed  into  the  cold 
shyness  habitual  to  her  when  she  was  first  thrown  into  the  company 
of  strangers.  She  brought  out  the  last  week's  county  paper  (which 
Mr.  Iloldsworth  had  read  five  days  ago)  and  then  quietly  witlidrew;  and 
then  he  subsided  into  languor,  leaning  back  and  shutkuog  his  eyes  as  if 
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be  iroald  go  to  deep.  I  ilole  into  the  Idtchea  after  PhillU ;  bat  she  had 
mmde  the  round  of  the  corner  of  the  booae  ontside,  and  I  ibnnd  her  Bttuf 
on  the  hone-monnt,  irith  her  basket  of  peae,  and  a  baan  into  nhich 
ehe  was  shelling  them.  Bover  lay  at  her  feet,  snapping  now  and  then  at 
the  flies.  I  went  to  her,  and  tried  to  hdp  her ;  bnt  somehow  the  swest 
crisp  joung  peas  found  their  way  more  freqnenflj  into  my  month  than 
into  ^e  basieety  while  we  talked  together  in  a  low  tone,  iearfiil  of  being 
oTerheard  through  the  open  casements  of  the  honse-place  in  which 
Holdsworth  was  resting. 

"  Don't  you  think  him  handsome  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Perhaps — yes — I  have  hardly  looked  at  him,"  she  replied.  "  But  is 
not  he  very  like  a  foreigner?  " 

"  Yes,  he  cuts  his  hair  foreign  fashion,"  said  I. 

*'  I  like  an  Englishman  to  look  like  an  Englishman.'* 

"  I  don't  think  he  thinks  about  it.  lie  says  he  began  that  way  when 
he  was  in  Italy,  because  everybody  wore  it  so,  and  it  is  natural  to  keep 
it  on  in  England." 

"  Not  if  he  began  it  in  Italy,  because  everybody  there  wore  it  aoi 
Everybody  here  wears  it  differently." 

I  was  a  little  offended  with  Phillis's  logical  fault-finding  with  my 
friend  ;  and  I  determined  to  change  the  subject. 

"  "When  is  your  mother  coming  home?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  might  come  any  time  now ;  but  she  had  to  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  ill,  and  she  might  be  kept,  and  not  be 
home  till  dinner.  Don't  you  think  yon  ought  to  go  and  aee  how 
Hr.  Hddswortfa  is  going  on,  Paul  ?  He  may  be  fiunt  i^gain." 

I  went  at  her  bidding ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  it.  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  was  up,  standing  by  the  wmdow,  his  hands  in  his  pocketi;  ha 
had  evidently  been  watching  us.  He  turned  away  as  I  entered. 

*'  So  that  is  the  girl  I  feund  your  good  fiUher  planning  for  your  wi6^ 
Paul,  that  evening  when  I  interrupted  you  I  Are  you  of  the  saaM  coy 
mind  still  7   It  did  not  look  like  it  a  minute  ago.*' 

"  Phillis  and  I  understand  each  other,"  I  replied,  sturdily.    **  We 
like  brother  and  sister.    She  would  not  have  me  as  a  husband,  if  there 
w^as  not  another  man  in  tlic  world ;  and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  make  me 
think  of  her — as  my  father  wi.slics  "  (somehow  I  did  not  like  to  say  *'as 
a  wife"),  "  but  we  love  each  other  dearly.*' 

"Well?  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it — not  at  your  loving  each  other 
in  a  brother-and-sister  kind  of  way — but  at  your  finding  it  so  impossible 
to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  beautiful  woman.'* 

Woman  !  bcaiitilul  woman  1  I  had  thought  of  Phillis  as  a  comely 
but  awkward  girl ;  and  I  could  not  banish  the  pinafore  from  my 
mind's  eye  when  I  tried  to  picture  her  to  myself.  Now  I  turned,  aa 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  done,  to  look  at  her  again  out  of  the  window  :  sha 
had  just  finished  her  task,  and  was  standing  up,  her  back  to  ns,  hoidii^ 
the  basket,  and  the  basin  in  it,  high  in  air,  out  of  Borer's  reach,  who  waa 
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giving  vent  to  his  delight  at  the  probability  of  a  change  of  place  by  glad 
leaps  and  barks,  and  snatches  at  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  withheld  prize. 
At  lezigth  she  grew  tired  of  their  mutual  play,  and  with  a  feint  of  striking 
Bim,  and  a  "Down,  Bover  I  do  huah  1 "  she  looked  towards  the  window 
where  we  were  atandiog,  as  if  to  reassure  herself  that  no  one  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  noise,  and  seeing  us,  she  coloxured  all  over,  and  hurried 
away,  with  KoTer  still  cnnring  in  sinuous  lines  about  her  as  she  walked. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  sketched  her,'*  said  Mr.  Holdsworth,  as  he 
turned  awaj.  He  went  back  to  his  chair,  and  rested  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  he  was  up  again. 

I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  book,**  said  he*  *^  It  would  keep  me 
quiet**  He  began  to  look  round;  there  were  a  few  volumes  at  one  end 
of  the  shovel-board. 

**  Fifth  volume  of  Ifatlihew  Heniy's  Commeniaiyt^  said  he,  reading 
their  titles  aloud.  "  Soutewife^s  ecmpUU  Manual ;  JBerridffe  on  Vrayer; 
Itlnftmo — ^Dante  !*'  in  great  surprise.    "  Why,  who  reads  this?" 

"  I  told  you  Phillis  read  it.  Don^fc  you  remember  ?  She  knows 
Latin  and  Greek,  too." 

**  To  be  sure  !  I  remember  !  But  somehow  I  never  put  two  and  two 
together.  That  quiet  girl,  full  of  household  work,  is  the  wonderful 
scholar,  tlien,  tliat  put  you  to  rout  with  her  questions  when  you  first  began 
to  come  here.  To  be  sure,  '  Cousin  Phillis  ! '  What's  here :  a  paper 
with  the  hard,  obsolete  words  written  out.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
dictionary  she  has  got.  Baretti  won't  tell  her  all  these  words.  Stay  I  I 
have  got  a  pencil  here.  Til  write  down  the  most  accepted  meanings,  and 
save  her  a  little  trouble." 

So  he  took  her  book  and  the  paper  back  to  the  little  round  table,  and 
employed  himself  in  writing  explanations  and  definitions  of  the  words 
which  had  troubled  her*  I  was  not  sure  if  he  was  not  taking  a  liberty:  it 
did  not  quite  please  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  know  why.  He  had  only  just 
done,  and  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  and  put  the  latter  back  in 
its  plaoe^  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping  in  the  lane,  and 
looking  out,  I  saw  cousin  Holnum  getting  out  of  a  neighbour's  gig,  making 
her  little  eurtaqr  of  acknowlfdgment,  and  ihen  coming  towards  the  house. 
I  went  out  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Paul !**  said  she,  I  am  so  sony  I  was  kept;  and  then  Thomas 
Bobson  said  if  I  would  wait  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  he  would^—  But 
Where's  your  friend  Mr.  Holdsworth  ?  I  hope  he  is  come  1** 

Just  then  he  came  out,  and  with  his  pleasant  cordial  manner  took  her 
hand,  and  thanked  her  for  asking  him  to  come  out  here  to  get  strong. 

*'rm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  It  was  the  minister's 
thought.  I  took  it  into  my  head  you  would  be  dull  in  our  quiet  hoiLse, 
for  Paul  says  you've  been  such  a  great  traveller;  but  the  minister  said 
dulness  would  perhaj^a  suit  you  while  you  were  but  ailing,  and  that 
I  was  to  ask  Paul  to  be  here  as  much  as  he  could.  I  hope  you'll  find 
yourself  happy  with  us,  Tm  sure,  sir.    Has  Pliiilis  given  you  something 
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to  eat  and  drink,  I  wonder  ?  there's  a  deal  in  eating  a  little  often,  if  <m 
Has  to  get  strong  after  an  illness."  And  then  she  began  to  question  himtt 
to  the  details  of  lua  indisporitioQ  in  her  aimple  motherljr  way.  He  teemed 
at  onee  to  midentaiid  h^,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  relatioDB  iridi  hf. 
It  was  not  qnito  the  same  in  the  evening  when  the  minister  came  ham. 
Men  hare  always  a  little  natnral  antipathy  to  get  over  when  iSttsj  fint 
meet  as  strangers.  Bat  in  this  ease  each  was  dispoeed  to  make  an  e&xt 
to  like  the  other ;  only  each  was  to  each  a  i^teeimen  of  an  unknown  dan, 
I  bad  to  leave  the  Hope  Farm  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  had  Mr.  HoUi- 
wortVs  work  as  well  as  my  own  to  look  to  In  Eltham;  and  I  ma  not  it 
all  sure  how  things  would  go  on  during  the  week  that  Holdsworth  vaato 
remain  on  his  visit ;  I  had  been  once  or  twice  in  hot  water  alreadjr  at 
near  clash  of  opinions  between  the  minister  and  my  much-vaanted  friend. 
On  the  Wednesday  I  received  a  short  note  from  Iloldsworth ;  he  was  going 
to  stay  on,  and  n  turn  with  me  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  send  liini  ii  certain  list  of  books,  his  theodolite  and  other  surveyii]^ 
instriiments,  all  of  which  could  easily  be  conveyed  down  the  line  to 
Ileathbridge.  I  went  to  his  lodgings  and  picked  out  the  books.  Italian, 
Latin,  trigonometry  ;  a  pretty  considerable  parcel  they  made,  besides  ih-; 
implements.  I  began  to  be  curious  as  to  the  general  progress  of  affairs  at 
Hope  Farm,  but  I  could  not  go  over  till  the  Saturday.  At  Heathbridiie 
I  found  Iloldsworth,  come  to  meet  me.  lie  was  looking  quite  a  different 
man  to  what  I  had  left  him ;  embrowned,  sparkles  in  bis  eye%  ao  iai^;Did 
before.    I  told  him  how  much  stronger  he  looked. 

"  Yes  1 "  said  he.  I  am  fidgizig  fidn  to  be  at  work  again.  Lsst 
week  I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  my  employment ;  now  I  am  full  of  dcaie 
to  begin.    This  week  in  the  country  has  done  wonders  for  me.** 

"  Tou  hsTO  enjoyed  yourself,  then  ?  *' 
Oh  !  it  has  b^n  periect  in  its  way.   Such  a  thorough  countij  life! 
and  yet  remoyed  from  the  dulneas  which  I  always  used  to  fancy  aoooai- 
panied  country  life,  by  the  extraordinary  intolligence  of  the  minite  I 
haTe  fidlen  into  caUing  him  '  the  miniater,*  like  every  one  else.** 
You  get  on  with  him,  then  7  "  aaid  L   "  I  was  a  little  afiaid.** 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  displeasing  him  once  or  twice,  I  fear,  widi 
random  aasertiona  and  exaggerated  expressions,  such  as  one  slwayaves 
with  other  peo})le,  and  thinks  nothing  of;  but  I  tried  to  chedi^  njadf 
when  I  aaw  how  it  shocked  the  good  man  ;  and  really  it  is  very  irbbk* 
some  exercise,  this  trying  to  make  one's  words  re^jresent  one  s  thoughts, 
instead  of  merely  looking  to  their  efiect  on  otlicrs.'* 

"  Then  you  are  quite  friends  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  thoroughly  ;  at  any  rate  as  fixr  as  I  go.  I  never  met  witli  a 
man  with  such  a  desire  fcr  know  ledge.  In  information,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  gained  from  books,  he  far  exceeds  me  on  most  subjects  ;  but  then  I 

have  travellcMi  and  seen          Wei'e  not  you  surprised  at  the  list  of  thipgi 

I  sent  for?" 

Yes  I  I  thought  it  did  not  promise  much  rest." 
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Oh  t  aonie  of  the  books  were  &r  the  minister,  and  Bome  for  his 
daughter.  (I  call  her  PhiUis  to  myself,  but  I  use  enphnismi  in  ipeaking 
about  her  to  others.  I  dm^t  like  to  aeem  fiimUiar^  and  yet  Miss  Holman 
is  a  term  I  hare  nerer  heard  used.)** 

« I  thought  the  Italian  books  were  for  her." 
Yes  I  Fancy  her  trying  at  Bante  for  her  first  book  in  Italian  1  I 
had  a  capital  novel  by  llhnsoni,  /  PrmMsn  Sj)osi,  just  the  thing  for  a 
beginner ;  and  if  she  must  still  pussle  out  Dante,  my  dictimiary  is  far 
better  than  hers." 

«  Then  she  found  out  you  had  written  those  definitions  on  her  list  of 
words?** 

"  Oh  !  yes " — with  a  smile  of  anmsement  and  pleasure.  He  was 
going  to  tell  me  what  had  tiiken  place,  but  checked  hiniself. 

**  But  I  don't  think  the  minister  will  like  your  having  given  her  a 
novel  to  read  ?  ** 

"  Pooh  I  What  can  bo  more  liannless  ?  Why  malce  a  bugbear  of  a 
word  ?  It  is  as  pretty  and  innocent  a  tale  as  can  be  met  with.  You 
don't  suppose  they  take  Virgil  for  gospel  ?  " 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  farm.  I  think  PhilUs  gave  me  a 
warmer  welcome  than  usual,  and  cousin  Holman  was  kindness  iUself. 
Yet  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  bad  lost  my  place,  and  that  Holdsworth  had 
taken  it.  He  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  house  ;  he  was  full  of  little  filial 
attentions  to  cousin  Holman ;  he  treated  Phillis  with  the  affectionate  con- 
desoension  of  an  elder  brother;  not  a  bit  more ;  not  in  any  way  different 
He  questioned  me  about  the  progress  of  affiura  in  Eltbam  with  esger 
interest. 

Ah  I "  said  cousin  Holman,  you'll  be  spending  a  different  kind  of 
time  next  week  to  what  you  have  done  ihia  f  I  can  see  how  busy  you'll 
make  yourself!  But  if  you  don't  tske  care  you'll  be  ill  agun,  and  have 
to  come  back  to  our  quiet  ways  of  gobg  on." 

«  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  need  to  be  ill  to  wish  to  come  back  here?  *' 
he  ansvrered,  warmly.  I  am  only  afindd  yon  have  treated  me  ao  kindly 
that  I  shall  always  be  turning  up  on  your  hands." 

«  That's  right,"  she  replied.  *<  Only  don't  go  and  make  yourself  ill 
by  over-work.  I  hope  you'll  go  on  with  a  cup  of  new  milk  every  morning, 
for  I  am  sure  that  is  the  best  medidne;  and  put  a  teaspoonfiil  of  rum  in 
it,  if  you  like ;  many  a  one  speaks  highly  of  that,  only  we  had  no  rum 
in  the  house." 

I  brought  with  me  an  atmosphere  of  active  life  which  I  think  he  had 
begun  to  miss  ;  and  it  was  natm*al  that  he  should  seek  my  company,  afu  r 
his  week  of  retirement.  Once  I  saw  Phillis  looking  at  us  as  we  talked 
together  with  a  kind  of  wistful  curiosity  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  caught  my 
eye,  she  turned  away,  blushing  deeply. 

That  evening  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the  minister.  I  strolled  along 
the  Hornby  road  to  meet  him;  for  Holdsworth  was  giving  Phillis  an 
Italian  lesson,  and  cousin  Holmou  had  fallen  asleep  over  her  work. 
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Somehow,  and  not  unwillingly  on  my  part,  oor  talk  fdl  on  the  friend 
whom  I  had  introduced  to  the  Hope  Farm. 

"Yea !  I  like  him  !"  said  the  minister,  weighing  his  words  a  little  tt 
he  spoke.  "I  like  hira.  1  hope  I  am  justified  in  doing  it,  but  he  takei 
hold  of  me,  as  it  were  ;  and  I  have  almost  been  alraid  lest  he  carries  me 
away,  in  spite  of  my  judgment" 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow  ;  indeed  he  is,"  said  I.  "  My  father  thinks  well 
of  him  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  deal  of  him.  I  would  not  have  had  him.  come 
here  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  approve  of  him.'* 

"  Yesy"  (oDoe  more  hentating,)  "  X  like  him,  and  I  think  he  is  an 
iqpright  man ;  there  is  a  want  of  seriousness  in  his  talk  at  timet|  hut)  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  him  I  He  makes  Horace  and 
Yii^l  liTing,  inatead  of  dead,  by  the  stories  he  tells  me  of  his  sojoum  is 
the  Tirjr  countriaa  where  they  lived,  and  where  to  thia  day,  he  aaya 
Bat  it  ia  like  dram-dzuildng.  I  liaten  to  him  till  I  foxget  my  datiei^  and 
am  carried  off  my  ieet.  Laat  Sabbath  eveimig  he  led  na  aw«y  into  talk 
on  profane  anbjeota  ill  befitting  the  day.** 

By  thia  time  we  were  at  the  hmiae^  and  our  oonTeiaation  atopped. 
%iit  before  the  day  waa  out,  I  aaw  the  nnoonaeiona  hold  that  my  fiiend 
bad  got  oyer  all  the  family.  And  no  wonder:  he  had  aeen  ao  mocb  and 
done  ao  mneh  aa  compared  to  them,  and  he  told  about  it  all  ao  eaaily  and 
naturally,  and  yet  as  I  never  heard  any  one  else  do  ;  and  his  ready  pencil 
was  out  in  an  instant  to  draw  on  scraps  of  paper  all  sorts  of  illustrations- 
modes  of  drawing  up  water  iu  Northern  Italy,  wiue-carts,  buflalues,  stone- 
pinc'H,  1  know  not  what.  After  we  had  all  looked  at  these  drawiogf, 
Phillis  gathered  them  together,  and  took  them. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  thee,  Edward  Holdsworth,  but  ih>\k 
wast  a  delightful  fellow  1  Ay,  and  a  good  one  too;  though  much  aonov 
was  caused  by  thoej 
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^tt^miiiB  at  (^hB&ic  M^i^tB  in  ^nmiiin. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  nOMEB. 
fftxamden  and  PmUameten, 

Thesb  lame  hexameters  the  8kroog-wing*d  musto  of  Homer  I 

No— but  a  most  bnrlesqne  barbarous  experiment 
'When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  Mnses,  in  England  7 

When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our  Helicon  ? 
Hexameters  bo  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  a«| 
Barbanma  experiment,  barbarons  hexameters  I 


UILTOH. 

Alcaics, 

O  moHTT-MOUTH'D  mventoT  of  harmonies, 

O  skiird  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
6od*gifled  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Slarr'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouiiefl^ 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 

Kings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset—- 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  maaily  murmuring, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Where  Bonie  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 

And  crimson-hued  the  stitely  palm  woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 
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Ueiidecasyllabics, 

0  Tov  chonM  of  indoleDt  reriewen^ 
ImBpoiuible,  indolent  reriewen, 

Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 

All  composed  in  a  nietru  of  CatuUua, 

All  in  quaatitjr,  careful  of  my  motion, 

Like  tho  skater  on  ioe  that  kardlj  bean  hinii 

'Left  I  fall  anawiNa  befbro  the  people, 

Waking  langhter  in  indolent  renewera. 

Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 

Thro'  this  metrification  of  Catullus, 

.Thflj  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a  wdcom^ 

AU  that  chorua  of  indolent  reriewers. 

Ilard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble^ 

80  fimtastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 

Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  believe  mo 

Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 

O  bUtant  Hagazin«S|  regard  me  rather-^ 

Since  I  blush  to  bdaud  myself  a  moment^ 

As  some  exquiute  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 

Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-like 

MaideO|  not  to  be  greeted  unbeui^nly. 


Some,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  our  best  and  greatest,  have 
endeaToured  to  fi^ve  us  the  lUad  in  English  hexameters,  and  by  irhal 
appears  to  me  their  failure,  have  gone  far  to  proTe  the  impossibOi^  of 
the  task.  I  have  long  held  by  our  blank  verse  in  tliia  matter,  and  now 
after  having  spoken  so  disreqwctfuUy  here  of  these  hezsmeten,  I  Teotare, 
or  rather  fbel  bound,  to  subjoin  a  specimen,  howerer  brief  and  with 
whatever  demerits,  of  a  blank-Terse  translation. 

lie  ceased,  and  sea-like  roar*d  the  Trojan  host, 
And  loosed  their  sweating  horses  from  the  yoke^ 

And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  his  own  ; 
And  oxen  from  the  city  and  goodly  sheep 
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In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-hearted*  wine 
And  bread  from  out  the  houaea  brought,  and  heap*d 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  cflf  the  plain 
Koird  the  rich  vapour  far  into  the  heaven. 
And  these  all  night  sat  on  the  bridge  of  war 
Triumphant ;  manj  a  fire  before  them  biased: 
Am  when  in  heaven  the  stars  abont  the  moon 
Look  beantifal,  when  all  the  winds  are  hid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  hind  rejoioea  in  hia  heart : 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  shipe  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire; 
And  ohamping  golden  grain  their  horses  stood, 
fllard  by  the  ohariota^  waiting  fi>r  the  dawn* 

Jltad  8.  542-561. 


*  Or,  "wioa  sweet  to  the  mind,"  but  I  use  this  epithet  nioply  as  a  ijrnonTm 
of  sweet** 

t  Or,  if  aomethiiig  like  the  q^oiidiiic  doM  o£  the  Um  be  reqninid^ 
"  And  waited— by  their  chariots— the  Mr  dawn.** 

Or  more  literally, 

"  And,  dianpii^  the  white  barley  and  5pc1t,  their  stccJa 
Stood  by  the  core,  wattiDg  the  throned  mom.*' 


« 
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DiSPEWSlXG  and  receiving  hospitality  in  the  country  to  the  extent  to  ulikli 
it  is  now  carried  may  be  cLissed  among  the  institutions  which  have  grown 
out  of  riiilway  travelling.  Distance  is,  now-a-days,  the  one  thing  never 
dreamt  of  as  an  excuse  either  for  not  inviting  or  for  declining.  In  posting- 
days  the  custoju  used  to  be  confined  to  neighbours,  or  if  great  friends 
caiiu'  peveral  scores  of  dreary  miles,  they  were  expected  to  remain,  not 
days  but  weeks;  and  ladies  were  only  just  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey  by  the  time  most  visits  of  the  present  date  are  over. 

From  the  eve  of  the  12th  of  August  in  the  North,  and  oi  the  Ist 
of  September  ererywhere  else,  hundreda  of  country  houses  assemble 
frequent  parties,  many  of  wliich  are  tcarcely  without  visitors  till  the 
banning  of  the  following  London  season.  The  custom  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  British  Isles;  for,  though  it  is  highly  appreciated  bj  the  French, 
Belgians,  and  others,  the  law  relative  to  division  of  property  will  always 
BO  dwarf  the  majority  of  fortunes  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  figmnng 
oon^oaoQsly  as  psrt  of  their  social  system;  and  the  amount  of  wealth 
and  proi^erity  which  it  Indicates  amongst  ns  mnst  be  enonnoo^ 
looking  at  the  style  in  which  things  are  done.  No  house  where  entertain- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  antnmn  and  winter  months  can  be  kept  going 
with  a  less  income  than  lOflWl,  a  year.  The  different  degress  to  whidi 
things  are  well  or  ill  done  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  boat  or 
hostess  (whichever  happens  to  reign)  is  nndersianding  "  and  xcaloii^  cr 
the  reverse.  The  scale  aimed  at  varies  but  little  anywhere.  Smaller  for- 
tunes of,  say,  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  a  year,  simply  entertain  fewer  people,  nnd 
less  often  ;  but  everybody  gives  the  same  number  of  dishes  for  dinner,  and 
champiigne  each  day  ;  everywhere  there  are  carriages  to  drive  people  out, 
keepers  in  readiness,  Sic.  &c.    There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptional  ca-ses,  but 

they  are  rare.     At  "W  ,  a  bachelor,  on  going  to  dress  for  dinner, 

beholds  liimself  rellectcd  on  every  ^^ide  in  vtist  sliet  ts  of  looking-glass, 

by  the  light  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  wax-candles,  and  at  K   each 

married  couple  has  a  private  ftitting-room,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
both  at  the  fall  of  day,  and  again  when  the  party  breaks  up  at  night; 
editions  of  the  principal  newsj\'ij)ers  are  provided  for  their  special  use,  and 
even  postage  envelopes  are  not  lbi|;otten  ;  but  what  can  astonish  at  a  place 
where  thirteen  days'  first-rate  cover-shooting  can  be  had  withoot  goii^ 
over  an  inch  of  ground  twice  ? 

But  everywhere  the  main  point  of  all  is  the  cook,  since  the  spirits  of 
the  guests,  consequently  the  conversation,  oonaeqaently  the  whole  snooeas 
of  the  party,  depends  thereapon*     Z«  vMable  Atnjf^trion  c'sff  FAmpki' 
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trion  ok  Von  dine^**  which,  freely  translated,  means  ihat  no  man  deaenrea 
the  name  of  a  host  who  givea  yon  what  does  not  desenre  the  name  of  a 
d&MMT.  A  few  romantio  and  very  yovaag  people  begin  life  with  an 
nto[nan  idea  lihat  ifood,  except  in  as  muoih  aa  regards  health,  is  a  subject 
quite  nnworthy  the  attention  of  intellectaal  beingi  in  ftet,  that  gastronomy 
is  a  degrading  study.  "  The  more  the  bmte  is  snnbbed,**  say  they,  "  the 
more  does  the  mind  improre  and  develop ;  and  since,  do  what  one  will, 
flff  too  mudi  of  the  bmte  remains  after  all,  how  culpable  must  it  be 
wantonly  to  aggrarate  matters  by  pandering  to  a  sensual  and  corrupt 
appetite  t  *'  AU  I  can  say  to  these  young  stoics  is,  that  however  well 
such  systems  may  work  in  convents  and  monasteries,  they  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  society  ;  tor  experience  shows  that  the  surest  vrny  of 
getting  people  to  give  you  an  intellectual  treat  is  to  give  them  a  substan- 
tial and  savoury  one ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  each  new  gastronomic 
discovery  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  step  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Give  people  a  bad  dinner  and  they  become  utterly  worthless ;  give  them 
a  good  one,  and  they  Avill  siog,  play,  act  charades,  talk,  and,  above  all, 
langh,  to  any  desired  amount. 

Railways  !  I  thank  you  !  I  have  known  all  the  social  joys  of  a 
winter  in  Rome,  a  winter  in  Paris,  and  of  several  London  seasons,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  real  enjoyment  of  society, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  country  house.  There,  no  tearing  about  from 
street  to  street,  no  incessant  answering  of  notes,  no  endless  appointments 
to  distract  the  brain  and  ruffle  the  temper ;  but  each  pleasure  comes  to 
you  in  an  agreeable  and  a  peaceful  routine,  which  is  still  full  of  variety. 
The  more  p6^ople  visit,  the  more  do  they  become  fitted  for  visiting,  and, 
Accordingly,  the  more  they  enjoy  it.  After  the  first  two  months  the 
novice  sighs  for  anchorage ;  but  drive  him  on  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
flitting  from  house  to  house  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  by  no  meana 
an  idle  or  unprofitable  existence  need  it  be.  For  example,  a  lady  may 
Tisit  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  yet  frequently  contrive  to  pnbliidi 
books,  to  keq»  up  her  music  and  a  large  correspondence,  to  embroider 
yards  upon  yanis  of  tapestry,  and  all  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of 
what  is  due  to  social  obligations.  Such  instances  are  known.  Music^ 
drawing,  needlework,  reading  the  papers,  and  even  letter-writmg  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  carried  on  in  public 

Unless  all  attend  a  meet  of  hounds,  or  some  distant  expedition  is 
decided  upon,  yon  are  pretty  well  master  of  your  time,  with  the  exception 
of  breakfiist,  until  twelve,  when  it  will  be  well  to  join  whatever  the  chase  or 
the  gun  may  have  left  of  the  party.  Ader  lunch,  everybody  is  expected 
to  hold  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  a  ride, 
drive,  or  walk,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  weather  be  such  as  to  induce 
-yon  to  remain  within  doors,  your  co-operation  will  be  sought  for  a  game 
at  pool,  badminton  (which  is  battledore  and  shuttlecock  played  with  sides, 
©cross  a  string  suspended  some  five  feet  from  the  ground),  and  similar 
Amusements.    At  lour  you  may  again  retire,  if  you  please,  imtil  dinner- 
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time.   A  tborotigli  wet  or  snow-stormy  daj,  when  the  bleakneas  mth' 
oat  alliances  the  comfort  within,  often  ttmis  oat  to  be  anything  bat 
a  bore,  from  the  effect  it  haa  of  keeping  every  one  sociably  in  the  honse, 
and  driving  tliem  to  endless  expedients  and  devices,  which,  although 
originally  adopted  to  kill  time,  often  end  in  entertaining  it.     When  a 
riding-school  and  numerooa  atod  are  at  hand,  a  scratbh  pack  of  miwdana 
and  riding-habita  of  Yariona  pretenaiona  make  their  appeeranoe,  and  eq[aea- 
trian  qoadrillea  and  hmeets  are  gone  throogh  ;  or  a  bar  la  pot  op,  and 
"larked *'  orer,  aa  the  oaae  maj  be.  What  oonatitntea  the  great  eham 
of  this  Bort  of  liib  la  the  erer-inereaaog  fiuhion  of  letting  people  do^ 
with  xeapeet  to  amoaing  themaelTea,  exactlj  aa  th^  pleaae.  ETerytluqg  i 
at  the  coomiaod  of  the  boat  ta  pot  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  gneaky  but  eate 
la  taken  that  he  diaU  onderatand  he  la  nowlae  expected  to  take  part  la  | 
anTthing,  onleaa  perfectly  agreeable  to  himae1£     Liberty  HaU**  ia  Uie 
title  almoat  every  boat  wiahea  to  gain  for  hia  hooae.  Ponetaality  is  of  I 
ooorae  expected  at  dinner^  though  not  alwaya  at  breakfiut,  and  no  one 
need  appear  at  lonch  onleaa  he  please. 

Oar  yonng  men  have  long  ainoe  grown  yery  impatient  of  being  kept 
long  in  the  dining-room  after  the  fair  objects  of  ^eir  aspirations  have  left  ; 
more  pjirticularly  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  seek  con5?olaticn 
by  cc'iifiding  to  eacli  other  their  "wocs  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  liiglily  divcrtiDg 
to  note  the  various  phases  of  their  wretchedness,  while  foxes  and  hunter?, 
after  driving  away  church-rates  and  the  bench  of  magistrates,  succumb 
in  their  turn  before  pheasants'  eggs  and  the  game-laws,  at  the  venerable 
end  of  the  table.  Fitz-Romeo  seems  trying  to  mesmerise  by  his  vacant 
stare  the  topmost  plum  of  the  pyramid  before  him,  yoimg  Love-and- 
Starve  is  lost  in  admiration  for  a  flaw  in  the  ceiling,  while  poor  Fargone 
seeks  diligently  for  a  knot  in  the  table-cloth  with  his  ripht-han;!,  while 
apparently  endeavouring  to  pull  oS  the  left  half  of  ius  moustache  with 
the  other. 

In  theozy,  moat  men  agree  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ia  ample 
time  to  sit  over  their  wine,  but  alasl  the  theoretical  twenty  too  often  grows 
to  a  practical  fifty  even  now-a-days,  while  people  still  living  remember 
a  time  when  there  was  no  aach  thing  aa  driving  home  after  dinner,  an 
invitation  to  dine  being  ahvays  accompanied  by  one  to  paaa  the  night : 
for  the  potent  reason  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  never  expected 
to  rqoin  the  ladiea  after  the  repast,  hot  to  be  assisted  to  their  zooms  in 
Tariona  stages  of  oblivious  happiness,  &r  on  in  the  small  boom 
i      Several  efibrts  have  been  made  to  intiodaee  the  fordgn  caatom  of  the 
gentlemen  leaviiig  the  room  with  the  ladiea,  bnt  happily  without  tacoeaK, 
aa  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  both  meet  again  with  renewed  pleaaore  after 
a  few  minatea*  aeparation.  The  late  Lord  A.,  dining  with  Lord  and  Lau  j 
(who  were  about  the  first  to  make  the  innovadon),  happened  to  l^e  tor> 
mented  by  a  tight  boot,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  Intended  meaamre,  he 
oontrived  by  the  aid  of  hia  other  foot,  and  a  firiendly  leg  of  the  tables  to 
draw  it  oC     I  shall  have  an  opportunity,*'  thought  he,    of  xe>bootim 
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aOer  the  ladies  retire  \"  and  bia  face  beamed  aa  he  congratulated  himself  on 
hia  release^  'and  on  the  impossibility  of  detection.  Poor  man,  he  vaa 
noted  fyr  getting  into  abenrd  sitnations  I  The  gloves  are  adjusted,  the 
rignal  is  given  (that  signal  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one  never  yet  met 
bnt  with  acquiescence),  and  my  lord  rises  in  his  place  with  serene  brow, 
bat,  O  horror  t  he  presently  beholds  the  being,  late  hia  lovely  charge, 
looking  at  him  in  a  very  ominous  manner  1  A  glance  round  the  room, 
and  the  whole  terrible  truth  flashes  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  There 
is  no  help  for  it — go  he  must  The  drawing-room  is  reached,  imconscious 
beauty  seats  herself  on  an  ottoman  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
room,  and  talks  on  and  on  without  giving  any  signs  of  coming  to  a  full 
stop.  The  Avretclied  little  peer  stands  fidgeting  before  her,  and  planning 
a  speedy  exit:  when,  just  as  he  believes  himself  on  the  verge  of  accom- 
plishing it,  and  is  flattering  himself  that  his  black  stocking  has  saved  him 
from  discovery,  tlie  door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  in  comes  John  Thomas 
bearing  **  my  lord's  boot "  upon  a  silver  charger  ! 

I  have  lieard  it  argued  that  another  foreign  custom,  the  dt'jcuncr  h 
la  fourchctte,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  England  in  lieu  of  oih-  present  break- 
fast and  lunch,  on  the  ground  that  two  regular  meals  a  day,  when  the 
party  is  large,  are  as  much  as  servants  have  properly  time  for ;  but  this 
plan  would  never  suit  our  sportsmen,  and  I  trust  the  ladies  would  not  be 
willing  to  forego  their  society  up  to  dinner-time;  besides,  this  pystem 
would  necessitate  so  much  carrying  of  tea,  toast,  <^'c.  to  the  bed-  « 
rooms,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  trouble  would  be  saved  by 
the  change. 

The  non-sportmg  men  of  the  party,  if  they  remain  entertaining  (7)  the 
ladies  all  day,  will  generally  find  ^emselves  at  a  discount  when  the 
Kimrods  return;  the  ungrateful  fair  having  a  surprising. appetite  for 
variety.  Where  shooting  or  hunting  is  to  be  had,  those  who  partake  in 
the  sport  are  proverbially  happier  on  a  visit  than  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  this  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  a  habit  the  latter  have  of  all 
sitting  too  much  together  instead  of  seeking  occupation  in  their  respective 
rooms;  for  a  due  balance  of  soUtude  and  society  is  nowhere  more  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  than  at  these  rural  gatherings. 

The  country  house  is  in  itself  a  little  world  complete.  There  all 
the  latest  improvements  of  civilization  are  crowded  together,  in  art,  cqui- 
pag^e,  dress,  gardening,  cookery,  and  upholstery.  We  have  in  the  host 
and  his  family  a  petty  monarch,  and  the  piinces  and  princesses  of  tlio 
blood;  the  aristocracy  is  represented  by  the  guests;  valets  and  iadics'- 
maids  may  do  duty  for  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting;  while  the  tenantry 
around  require  no  twisting  to  represent  the  ratepayers. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  not  long  since  confined  to  his  room  for 
0ome  days  by  illness,  at  a  certain  popular  house  in  the  South.  Ilis 
'\vindow8  looked  out  upon  the  vast  stable-yard.  It  must  strike  foreigners 
"that  no  man  of  us  ever  builds  a  comfortable  house  for  himself,  but  he 
Invariably  follows  up  with  a  paUce  for  his  horses.   It  was  an  exhilarating 
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iigLt  to  tlie  eye  of  a  sick  man  to  see  the  fsve  bay?*,  in  tlielr  shining  harnc.-.^, 
Btampiug  witli  impatience,  until  the  dandy  postilions  and  outriders  pre- 
sently came  forth,  lookincr  as  if  they  had  never  done  an  hour's  work  ia 
their  lives,  "and  didn't  intend  to;  "  but  were  only  going  to  condesc<»nd 
to  ride,  just  to  show  how  well  thev  could  do  it.  A  few  hours  and  they 
return  mud-hospMtterecI,  and  all  of  a  smoke,"  presently  followed  by 
other  carriages  that  have  set  down  new  guests,  and  have  come  round  to 
be  unladen  of  their  luggage.  Ligbte  appear  in  many  windows,  shadorva 
flit  buaily  by,  and  there  is  a  pleaidng  sense  of  refreshment  for  the  road- 
weary,  and  of  preparation  for  r^aling  lord  and  valet,  man  and  beaiC 
O  bachelors  of  London,  aiok  abed  1  it  is  better  to  lie  thna,  though  tan* 
talized  by  not-to-be-responded-to  dinner-bella,  and  kept  anrake  bj  fMrt 
aonnd^  than  to  aofier  in  the  nndiatorbed  ailence  of  joar  laaandreas'a 
list  ahoel 

Ownera  of  fine  places  generally  appear  to  aee  as  nraeh  ooinpanj  aft 
home,  and  to  go  out  aa  little  themaelTea  as  they  can  possiblj  manags; 
and  the  diffietil^  of  getting  together  a  score  of  visitors,  parciciilarlj  at 
rafher  ahorft  notice^  ia  often  tarprisang ;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
nneommon  to  find  that  the  number  of  invitiSf  as  compared  with  thoaa  yAo 
come,  is  in  the  ratio  of  fonr  or  eren  fire  to  one.  The  grand  diffical^  is 
to  get  men ;  for  what  with  the  rich  ones,  whose  business  or  pleasure  keeps 
them  at  home,  and  what  with  the  poor  ones  tied  dovm  by  their  various 
professions,  the  class  of  visiting  men  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  few  petiti 
rentiers  of  society,  the  most  desirable  of  whom  are  generally  full  of 
similar  engngements. 

La  crane  de  ht  rreme,  when  visiting  in  the  country,  is  constantly  bting 
thrown  with  people  who  may  be  designated  as  only  "single  cream,"  and 
whom  it  would  otherwiso  meet  but  in  London  crowds,  and  probably 
never  happen  to  become  acquainted  with.  They  arc  invited  together  for 
various  reasons,  such  as  neighbourhood,  political  interest,  or  being  hard 
up  for  company.  If  the  single  cream  be  charming,  it  has  now  at  least 
the  chance  of  being  appreciated  by  the  double  cream,  a  chance  whidi  it 
might  never  have  been  blessed  with  in  town ;  and  many  a  fast  friendslup 
between  some  favourite  of  fashion  and  one  who,  while  of  the  aame  or 
even  higher  rank  than  herself,  but  not  in  the  &nner*a  ezduaive  set,  owes 
its  origin  to  some  such  confusion  in  the  social  dairy.  But  com- 
pany, even  to  a  slight  degree,  is  a  dangerous  expedient  ibr  all  aave  the 
very  gods  and  goddesses  of  fiuihion,  since^  when  minor  deitiea  attempt  it, 
cliques  and  dissensions  are  almost  sure  to  make  their  appeanmoe,  and 
apoil  the  whole  agriment  of  the  visit;  except,  indeed,  so  fiv  aa  the 
laughing  philosopher  of  the  party  is  concerned.  Members  of  any  of  the 
fbnr  great  aristocracies — B«iuty,  Talent,  Rank,  and  Money — are  nov 
universally  welcome,  provided  always  that  they  be  fine  specimens. 

It  is  certain  that  one  gets  to  know  what  people  are  lar  better  in  fvT 
days  at  a  country  house  than  in  the  hurry  and  crowd  of  as  man" 
London  scaiioos  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  employment  to  analyze  th 
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eomponttoii  of  the  rAmNW,  to  trace  tlie  amount  of  taceen  atteiiding  it  to 
the  trae  eum^  or  to  diiooyer  what  it  is  that  spoils  the  aalacU 

There  ia  a  ptt,  nure  iiidee4  to  meet  with,  the  ponesaor  of  which  la 
apt  to  be  little  thoQ^t  of  by  the  many,  and  yet  he  ia  more  yalaable  in 
a  hoQie  than  a  host  of  otherwise  accomplished  and  more  strikingly  gifted 
mea.  It  is  Uie  knack,  of  which  the  owner  is  probably  nnoonscioiis,  of 
drawing  out  all  the  other  guests,  yet  without  seeming  to  do  so;  and 
of  making  them  display  their  various  endowments  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  tact  or  knowlc<]go  of  his  species  enables  him  to  act  like  a  ma- 
gician eVen  on  a  party  of  strangers,  and  his  value  is  often  discovered 
for  the  first  time  when  his  absence  accidentally  occurs.  Society  is, 
douhfless,  as  necessary  to  such  a  man  as  he  is  to  society,  yet  being 
invaiial'ly  one  whose  hours  of  retirement  are  amply  employed,  he  never 
enters  it  -svithout  feeling  that  he  is  V»uying  liis  enjoyment  at  the  cost  of 
precious  time ;  and  he  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  liave  a  good  return 
for  the  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  next  to  him  in  value,  comes  the  man  who 
takes  the  line  of  making  hinsaelf  to  a  certain  premeditated  degree  a  butt 
to  tlte  rest  of  the  company.  To  do  tliis  without  ever  incurring  their 
pitj,  which  would  be  fatal,  requires  considerablo  sharpness.  The  third 
place  may  be  assigned  to  the  amnsbg  "  rattle,"  who  ia  alwaya  ready  to 
fill  np  any  gap  in  the  conversation. 

Go  where  one  will,  and  however  charming  the  party  ta  the  house,  the 
aborigines  of  the  neighbonrhood  who  come  occasionally  to  dinner  are,  for 
the  most  port,  aoiitNi^,  ili-dressed,  and  uninteresting.  This  appliea  espe- 
oally  to  the  female  specimens  of  the  chiss.  Who  is  not  fiimiliar  with  the  tall 
nan,  who^  on  being  annoonced,  advancea  np  the  room  with  a  lady  on  each 
arm,  cme  of  whom  weara  ^ectacles,  and  is  sinking  into  the  sere  and  yellow, 
while  the  other  is  nnbeantifully  young  7  Why  is  the  said  yonng  lady 
invariably  robed  in  a  nondescript  white  garment,  with  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  of  coloured  ribbon  round  the  place  where  the  waist  ought  to 
be,  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  yard  bought  being  split,  hemmed  on 
the  frayed  side,  and  matlc  to  do  duty  for  ornament  on  the  sleeves  ?  Tho 
damsel's  complexion  and  figure  are  easy  of  description.  The  former 
is  pale  wherever  it  should  be  pink,  and  j)ink  wherever  it  should  be  pale ; 
the  latter  is  round  wherever  it  should  be  fiat,  and  flat  wherever  it 
should  be  round.  The  luckless  cavalier  who  takes  her  in  to  dinner  will 
find  that  the  only  result  of  his  many  efi\»rts  to  get  up  a  conversation 
will  be  tliat  she  repeats  a  great  portion  of  each  of  his  questions  in  her 
reply.  "  Do  you  often  attend  archexy  meetings,  Miss  Queer  ?  "  "  No, 
I  don't  often  attend  archery  meetings ;  **  and  so  on*  Probably,  when 
they  have  departed,  a  discussion  will  arise  among  some  of  the  party  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  trio :  whether  the  middle-aged  woman  was  wife 
or  aister  to  the  tall  man,  and  what  the  yonng  one  waa  to  both  7 

Two  of  the  most  irritating  finxlta  a  house  can  be  marred  by  are  children 
md  doga.  I  refer  not  to  ehildren  who,  prodnced  for  a  moment  in 
gorgeona  array,  and  happily  awed  bj  the  novelty  of  oompany,  are  in  a 
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•abduod  itate^  wliibh  tenden  tban  ndier  deniable  hxuj  avticlet  dtfui 
oliherwtie— to  lunre  their  fiit  cheeks  well  pinched,  a  eugar-^lum  itnffed 
into  iheir  monthly  and  away  with  them— but  when  ihej  are  ercr 
running  in  and  oot:  when,  alas,  thef  hare  lose  Uieir  ahynesB,  dicj 
become  almost  pestilerons.  Dog?,  though  fiur  less  objectionable^  are  abo 
to  be  condemned,  because  &tally  apt  to  monopdise  oonTersaticii  (strange 
charge  against  dumb  animals  though  it  be),  to  the  detriment  of  mors 
interesting  subjects.  When  it  has  been  my  fete  to  undergo,  for  days 
together,  a  constant  recurrence  of  dog-tii)k,  how  fervently  hare  I  wished 
some  invisible  sliorthand-writer  were  employed  tiiking  down  all  that 
had  been  eaid  about  F!o  and  Tiny  during  the  visit;  that  I  might,  ai  I'ue 
end,  dis])]ay  it  in  black  and  white,  to  the  confusion,  let  us  hope,  of  the 
guilty  ones. 

Surely  the  few  hon^e.-i  still  without  a  smoking-room  will  not  lon;r 
perseyere  in  the  singuhirity  ?  To  be  driven  bon  gre  mal  <jrc  to  one's 
bedroom,  when  the  ladies  retire,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  bordering 
en  the  nnbearable ;  Tv-hile  being  consigned  to  the  crickets,  black-beetles^ 
and  roasting  blaze  of  the  kitchen,  is  only  one  degree  less  honible. 
Another  point:  If  the  master  of  the  house  be  no  smoker,  let  him  conBde 
to  a  trustworthy  guest  the  chaige  of  seeing  lights  out  and  all  made  safe 
for  the  night ;  but  let  him  not  come  yawning  and  fidgeting  about  until 
the  rest  throw  away  their  half-oonsnmed  cigara  in  sheer  despair.  Soch 
nnwise  measures  often  defeat  their  own  end  by  tempting  men  to  read  in 
bed,  to  bring  clandestine  pecks  of  cards  in  thrir  portmanteaux,  and  to 
esti^lish  secret  robbers  in  their  rooms* 

The  time-honoured  custom  of  fering  eenrants  and  gamekeepers  still 
remains  a  thorn  in  the  side,  even  more  of  the  entertainers  than  of  the 
entertained ;  as  regards  serrants^  it  has  been  greatly  modified  of  late 
years.  A  single  man,  who  takes  his  valet  with  him,  has  no  fees  to  give 
in  the  house;  though  if  he  rides,  or  if  a  carriage  be  ordered  out  solely  for 
his  use,  he  Avill  be  cxjx'cted  to  give  a  trifle  in  the  stables.  Housemaids 
loiik  fur  a  small  gratuity  from  ladies  only.  A  man,  visiting  witliout  his 
valet,  must  of  course  fee  the  man  \vlio  Avaits  upon  him  ;  but  the  following 
very  moderate  scale  of  payment  will  always  be  found  to  satisfy,  except 
perhaps  from  very  great  gentlemen  indeed,  viz.,  for  one  or  Xwo  niibt-'^ 
halt-a-croAvn ;  from  three  nights  to  a  week,  five  Hhillincrs  ;  from  th:it  to 
ten  days,  seven  shillings;  and  sixpence  ;  and  for  a  fortnight,  half  a  sovereigri. 
A  sovereign  will  be  ample  even  for  six  weeks.  Keduced  within  these 
limits,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  practice,  it  is  shorn  of  half  its 
evils,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  abolishing  it,  thougfa 
some  years  ago  the  noble  owner  of  A  adopted  the  railway-statioa 
pUin,  and  Lad  written  up  in  various  parte  of  the  house,  <*You  are 
requested  to  gire  no  vales  to  the  servants.*' 

The  chief  use  of  toking  about  a  servant  of  one*s  own  is,  that  he  pncka 
and  unpacks  fur  one.  It  is  a  great  comfort  on  arriving  at  a  house,  after  • 
loqg  journey,  to  be  able  to  spend  the  interral  before  the  dressing-beli  ia 
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chat  or  lepotei  and  then  to  find  ercryihing  laid  out  in  one*a  room  at  the 
rery  aame  angles  aa  at  home;  and  there  are  few  more  pitiful  cases  than 
that  of  a  young  bachelor,  whose  head  is  fnll  of  other  thoughts,  having  to 
devote  the  last  hour  or  two  of  his  time  before  leaving  a  house  to  the  task 

of  packing  his  own  things,  more  particularly  if  he  be  in  love,  which  ought 
al\va3's  to  bo  the  case  at  the  end  of  a  visit ;  yet  lie  can  hardly  allow  a 
strange  servant  to  do  tlic  work  for  hira,  for  fear  of  finding  his  tooth- 
]H)W(lcr  dispersed  over  liis  drciw-coat  on  reaching  his  next  destination,  a 
not  improbable  contingency. 

The  waiting  at  table  is  most  perfect  at  houses  wliere  none  of  the 
vi.sitors'  servants  are  admitted  into  the  room,  the  home  staff  of  officials 
being  equal  to  all  requirements.  When  the  party  is  large,  a  proportion 
of  one  attendant  to  every  three  guests  will  be  found  sufficient. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  keepers  who  are  able  to  show 
a  good  bead  of  game  are  becoming  every  year  more  exorbitant  in  their 
expectations.  Add  to  this  the  bill  habitually  presented  to  each  sportsman 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  shot,  and  at  many  places  in  the  said  counties 
for  powder  also,  afler  killing,  be  it  remembered,  the  host's  game  for  him, 
which  game  is  probably  destined  for  market ;  add  moreover  the  fees  to 
loaders  and  beaters  in  cover-shooting,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
why  many  a  young  fanatico  for  the  sport,  whose  means  are  weak  as  hia 
frame  is  robust,  ia  compelled  to  deoUne  an  invitation  to  good  shooting 
quarters. 

At  a  certain  noble  earl's,  where  nobody  pays  for  ammunition,  and 
everything  is  done  sn  prtiios,  I  am  told  that  you  find  on  your  dressing- 
table,  before  dmner,  a  list  of  what  has  fidlen  to  your  own  gun,  together 
with  some  bknk  labels  on  which  you  are  firee  to  write  the  addresses  of 
any  friends  among  whom  you  may  wish  to  divide  the  whole  amount  you 
have  killed. 

Good  reader,  you  snrely  did  not  expect  to  get  through  this  paper 
without  a  little  croquet?  Where  can  one  go  now-a-days  without  stumbling 
upon  that  unamusing  amusement  ?— lit«;rally  stumbling^  for  one  is  sure  to 
catch  one*s  foot  in  those  man-trappish  hoops.  A  certain  indignant  friend 
ol"  mine  declares  he  would  stick  up  a  notice  on  his  lawn  (if  he  had  one) 
to  the  effect  that  all  persons  found  perpetrating  croquet  on  the  premises 
should  be  prosecuted,  &c.  Well,  not  even  the  seven  men  I  supplanted  in 
the  affections  of  the  seven  Miss  Koquets  can  accui*e  me  of  a  partiality  for 
the  game:  but  still,  intrinsically  bad  as  croquet  is  as  a  game — grovelling 
on  the  ground  as  it  is — are  not  its  advantages  even  greater  than  its 
faults  ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  an  incentive  to  flirtation?  And  is  not  that, 
pray,  a  point  second  to  none  in  the  success  of  a  country  mustering 
Whether  happiness  or  heart-breaking  be  the  ultimate  consequence,  ot 
course  nobody  stops  to  inquire ;  the  fun  over,  who  cares  for  the  victims  ? 
The  very  hostess  who,  on  other  occasions,  inveighs  most  loudly  against 
those  despicable  beings,  incorrigible  flirts,  -will  be  the  first  to  engage 
"  the  wretchea "  whenever  she  contempUtes  filling  her  house;  and,  more* 
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ofer,  if  the  koowi  what  aba  it  aboat|  die  wiU  Mmttar  orer  her  voonii  litda 
tables  with  games  on  them  that  only  two  can  fibj  at ;  imtew,  indeed,  the 
has  marriageable  daughters  of  her  own,  wUeh  woold  spoil  the  look  of  the 
measure. 

Prifate  theatrioalsi  when  carefully  got  up,  are  to  be  highlj  ooin« 
mended;  though  it  has  been  known  to  happen  that^  of  all  engaged,  the 
onlj  person  distinctly  heard  bj  the  aodienoe  from  beginning  to  end  was 

the  prompter.  The  contempt  of  actors  for  amateurs  sometimes  fihows 
itself  in  an  amusing  way. 

"  I  know  what  you  amateurs  are,"  said  a  professional  to  me  once. 
"You  all  think  more  of  your  get-up  tlian  anything  else.  Ugh  1  Ridicu- 
lous !  to  see  one  great  booby  going  up  to  another  with  :  *  Oh  1  how  nice 
you  do  lot)k,  to  be  sure  !    How  do  you  think  I  look  ?  '  '* 

I  could  not  help  feeling  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

A  permanent  theatre  certainly  takes  up  a  Tiiat  deal  of  room  in  a 
house,  and  temporary  ones  are  seldom  satisfiwtorj.  At  S  the  tbestie 
has  a  floor  constructed  with  a  view  to  dandng,  and  makes  an  admirable 
ball-room.  When  need  for  this  purpose  a  behind  which  is  a  g^ 
landscape  scene,  oeeopies  the  front  of  the  stage.  At  an  appointed  boor 
this  is  dismantled  and  remored,  the  soene  is  drawn  np,  diaootering  a 
Gothio  apartment,  fitted  np  with  armonr,  in  whioh  snpper  ia  tasli  folly 
hdd  out  it  la  Lncresia  Botgia;  chairs  are  Inon^ to^epJafleuanallj oeea- 
pied  by  the  orohestra,  and  the  edge  of  the  stsge  is  nsed  aa  a  taUc^  the 
serranta  alone  bemg  on  the  stage.  The  effect  is  aa  no?d  as  it  iacfaaiiniog. 

How  highly  good  musical  talent  is  appreoiated  at  connlij-lMass 
gatherings  1  If  a  fine  tenor  or  soprano  Toiee  be  disoomed  aBooig  the 
party,  how  the  gifted  owner  is  coaxed  and  entieated  Ibr  one  moce^  and 
jnst  one  more^  until  the  flattering  unction"  laid  to  the  performer's 
soul  is  only  equalled  by  the  corresponding  rawness  of  his  or  her  throat. 
But  amateur  thrushes  and  nightingales  are  among  the  rarest  of  birds,  nor 
are  good  pianoforte  players  much  easier  to  meet  with  ;  indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  players  have  all  the  same  hai-sh,  disagreeable,  repo-selcss  style. 
When  a  new  performer  is  requested  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  there  is  otten 
a  moment  of  courteous  silence;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  at  tlie  very  first  slight 
mistake  she  makes — whether  false  note,  hesitation,  or  blur,  some  one  is 
certain  to  turn  to  his  neighbour,  and,  without  in  the  least  knowing  why,  te 
start  some  topic  of  conversation.  The  charm  is  broken^  the  interest  gcBB^ 
and  the  signal  given  for  general  chat,  which,  &om  beginning  in  a  wlikper, 
grows  with  the  first  cnBCtndo  of  the  player,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  to 
drown  each  other  become  gradually  **fieroer  and  more  fierce,"  until  the  final 
"  cra8h-4)ttng  "  puts  an  end  to  a  performance  which,  musically  spcakii^y 
ought  never  to  hare  begun,  though,  if  the  object  was  merely  to  a  fillip 
to  the  couTersation,  then— <k  la  honhiewt  there  is  not  a  word  to  bt  aaid 
—the  end  is  amply  attained. 

And  now  for  a  word  on  gen1ilemen*8  erenlng  drsss.  Why  doea  not  thn 
fashion  of  dressing  for  dinner  in  knidierbockers,  already  so  mndi  Ia 
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vogne,  dam  Tintmitdf  in  the  countiy,  become  general  7  Last  aeeaon  in 
London  Uiere  were  aevenkl  sets  of  kniokeibocker  qnadiilleB  at  the  Cale- 
donian ball,  and  seTend  of  those  who  took  part  in  them  went  on  to  another 
hall  or  two  in  their  new  attire.  Some  eren  appeared  in  it  the  fbUowing 
night ;  but,  spite  of  all  efforts  made  bjr  a  few,  the  movement "  fell  to  the 
groond.  And  why  7  The  real  reason  will  probably  be  ibond  ia  the  fiust 
that  no  coat  has  yet  been  invented  which,  while  in  keeping  with  the 
knickerbockers,  shall  yet  avoid  the  character  of  a  loungiog-jacket. 

Bat  the  commendable  and  deep-rooted  lovo  of  tenae  is,  happily,  not 
quite  dead  within  us  even  now.  The  neat  shoe  and  silk  stocking  surely 
render  knickerbockers  a  far  more  appropriate  dress  in  which  to  appear 
in  a  ladies'  ball-room,  than — than — what  they  replace,  and  the  present 
garment  is  certainly  a  prodigious  anomaly  as  regards  dancing.  But 
reform  is  needed  from  head  to  heel.  How  greatly  would  a  picturesque 
costume  for  men  enhance  the  effect  of  those  noble  old  rooms  with 
embossed  ceilings,  oak  panels  and  stained  windows,  in  which  England 
is  still  so  rich  I  Our  present  hideous  dress  makes  downright  eyesores 
of  us  whenever  we  venture  within  the  charmed  precincts  where  fine  taste 
has  lefl  its  magic  spell. 

Although  visiting  in  the  country  may  be  the  most  enjoyable  form  of 
aooial  life  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  novice  is 
exposed  will  appear  from  the  following,  which  befel  a  young  churchman, 
whose  knowledge  of  society  was  confined  to  Cambridge.  Appointed  to  % 
mxal  curacy,  and  his  future  abode  not  being  quite  ready  for  his  reception, 
he  waa  invited  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  qpend  the  interim  at  the 
hoaseof  iheJftftter,  whiehwas  tobefiJlof  oonqpanyat  thetime.  Whea 
our  hero  readied  his  destination,  he  was  ushered  into  a  drawing-room 
where  were  many  ladies,  and  greeted  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Yawning  wi^  hunger,  he  marvelled  why  nothing  more  substantial 
waa  oflfored  to  him  by  way  of  refreshment  after  his  joum^  than  some 
tea,  of  which  the  fair  band  were  then  partaking,  and  some  very  thin 
Inead-and-butter.  **Ohl**  thinks  he,  "people  eat  so  heartily  at  thdr 
eaily  oountiy  dinnersi  I  suppose  they  oan*t  get  up  fresh  appetites  by 
tea-time.'*  Presently  one  lady  leaves  the  room,  soon  followed  by  a 
second  and  a  third ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  left  alone,  with  the 
information  that  he  will  be  conducted  to  his  apartment  whenever  he 
shall  please  to  ring  the  bell.  "  Well,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  this  ia  a 
strange  welcome  certainly,  but  doubtless  they  keep  pristine  hours  in  the 
country,  and  men  are  so  exhausted  by  hunting  or  ahooting,  that  they  are 
glad  to  retire  early  :  I  sliall  see  them  to-morrow."  So,  finding  there  is 
nothing  for  it,  he  rings  the  bell  and  betiikea  him  to  his  room. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  long,  before  he  was  startled  into  consciousness 
by  a  tremendous  ringing.  His  course  of  action  is  instantly  decided  upon, 
yn<^  he  rushes  into  the  passage,  as  he  is,  screaming  "  Fire  I "  at  the  top  of 
his  Toiee^  just  as  all  the  ladies  are  sweeping  by,  fuii-dreas  for  dinner  1 
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Wrmnr  a  abort  walk  of  Dresden  lies  a  ptet^  vnlley,  the  PknieosciM 
Grand  by  name.    At  the  end  of  ihe  valley,  the  little  rirer  WtSBwriti 

running  close  to  it,  stands  a  gloomy  haunted  mansion,  called  the  PhuuB 
Palais.  No  window  of  the  house  has  been  allowed  to  admit  the  light  of 
d.'iy  for  nearly  thirty  years — closed,  barred,  and  secured  by  outside 
eliuttcrs  of  the  most  complicated  description,  the  house  remains  at  this 
moment,  as  it  h:us  done  for  tliese  long  years,  impervious  to  the  light  of 
day.  Walls  surround  the  Plauen  Palais,  and  these  walla  are  painted 
black ;  the  shutters  and  the  iron  bars,  and  every  moulding  and  cornice 
are  black  also — the  house  itself  is  of  a  deep  dingy  ochre  colour,  and  the 
roof  of  a  murky  red.  Wild  trees,  some  of  them  large  full-grown  oaks, 
others  of  a  younger  date  springing  up  between  them,  hem  the  mansioa 
round,  and  choke  up  the  garden,  while  creeping  plants  of  almost  preter- 
natural luxuriance  throw  themselves  over  the  black  walls,  and  rest  oq  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Weisseritz  below. 

Beyond  the  walls  on  one  side  lie  the  gardens  of  an  adjoining  Bestanxan^ 
which  itself  has  a  haunted  look.  Thej  partske  of  the  gloomy  diaiadsr- 
istics  of  the  Plauen  Palais;  the  fountains  are  broken  and  de&oe^  the 
walks  ill-kept,  and  shaded  by  trees  running  to  waste ;  the  groond  swampy; 
but  there  is  a  small  door  in  the  wall  between  the  gardeoa  and  thoee  cf 
the  Plauen  Palais,  and  for  years  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  Restaurant  hare 
heard  strange  sounds  proceeding  from  the  Palais,  and  have  seen  many 
lights  gleaming  tlirough  the  bam  of  its  gloomy  shutters.  And  these 
lights  are  still  to  be  seen  even  in  the  daytime,  although  the  thirty  years* 
denizen  of  the  dark  abode  has  passed  to  her  last  account.  Still  the 
Blmtters  and  windows  remain  closed,  and  still  the  strange  trampling  noises 
issue  at  night  from  the  garden. 

Suppose  at  this  time  last  year  we  could  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  Plauen  Palais — could  we  have  passed  the  guard  of  men 
who  watched  inside  hy  night,  and  t!)C  puard  of  fierce  hounds  who  lay  in 
the  passages  leading  to  the  ajiartment  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion — wliat 
should  we  have  found  ?  What  should  we  have  seen  in  that  apartment 
where  the  ancient  Griifm  is  sitting  7  She  is  old — very  old ;  but  the  eyes 
are  still  bright — ^none  of  their  intelligence  is  lost,  and  yet  there  is  a  dis- 
pleasing acuteness,  and  entire  want  of  softness  in  their  glance;  it  would 
seem  as  if,  the  outward  objects  of  life  so  long  ehut  out  from  riawy  their 
restless  gaze  turned  eagerly  inward  to  the  memories  of  loqg-past  yaan^ 
There  is  intellect  in  the  {ace,  and  abundance  of  power,  and  if  tiie  hemttf 
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wliich  was  once  so  remarkable  no  longer  lingers  there,  it  is  because  its 
softening  lines  have  year  by  year  been  eflfaccd  by  the  force  and  pressure  of 
an  indomitable  will.  She  wears  a  white  cap  suitable  to  her  years,  but  of 
no  modern  fashion  ;  lior  dress  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  grey,  loosely 
wrapping  her  figure  and  concealing  its  proportions.  But  what  is  that 
cnoircling  lier  neck?  Can  it  be  a  rope?  It  is  a  rope — the  ends  are 
hidden  in  ht  r  dress.  And  who  is  that  man,  his  face  masked,  who  enters 
uabiddcn  her  apartment  ?  lie  bows  lowly,  without  spooking  5  he 
approaches  the  ancient  lady;  .he  looks  for  a  moment — ^it  is  enough; 

he  retires,  bowing  as  before.   Can  this  be  the  executioner  from 

Dresden  ?  It  is  so  :  every  week  he  comes,  to  see  if  the  terrible  sign 
of  justice  unfulfilled  remains  where  it  was  placed  many  many  years 
ago.  Is  this  trae,  we  ask  ?  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Pkuen 
Palais. 

Common  and  scanty  is  the  fhmitare  of  the  apartment,  but  there  is 
much  ihat  is  curious  to  be  found  there.  There  are  piles  of  MSS.  written 
in  the  French  hinguage — she  is  adding  the  finishing  pages  to  the  story  of 
the  last  eighty-six  years  gone  by.  It  is  finished;  and  she  inscribes  on  it 
a  solemn  injunction  that  the  contents  of  the  MSS,  are  not  to  be  given  to 
tlic  public,  until  fifty  years  after  her  own  decease. 

She  has  been  twice  married,  but  no  portraits  of  either  of  her  husbands 
hang  there  to  cheer  the  gloomy  apartment ;  there  is,  however,  on  the 
table  a  beautiful  miniature  in  its  rich  case.  ^yhose  arc  those  Italian 
features  which  lie  on  the  ivory,  in  calm,  majestic  beauty  and  repose? 
They  are  chiselled  features  of  the  great  Em])eror — Napoleon  the  First. 
"NVhoj^e  is  the  face  of  that  lovely  child  in  that  second  miniature  painted  by 
the  same  matchless  hand  ?  Whose  are  tlie  fair  bright  locks  which  are 
plaited  thickly  at  the  back  of  the  miniature  .'  Doubtless  the  face  and 
hair  of  a  beloved  lost  child.  No:  the  face  is  that  of  the  young  king  of 
Kome — the  bright  locks,  imdimmed  by  time,  were  cut  from  his  sunny 
hair  fifty  years  before. 

Both  the  miniatures  arc  by  Isabey,  and  were  the  gift  of  the  great 
Emperor,  before  the  star  of  his  glory  was  dimmed  in  the  di.«astrous  cam- 
paign of  Bunia.  The  aged  Griifin  looks  on  the  picture  of  the  £niperor 
and  utters, — **EtoilB  de  ma  vie  I**  He  had  been  to  her  the  star  of  her 
ezistenoe. 

Her  thoughti^  as  she  looks  down  on  her  homely  grey  robes,  revert  to 
the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where,  dazzling  in  beauty,  splendid  in  talent,  she 
was  presented  in  an  attire  and  a  blaze  of  jewels  which,  together  with  a 
long  train  of  luxuries,  obliged  her  to  alienate  a  considerable  portion  of  ilie 
property  left  her  by  her  iather.  One  more  glance  she  gives  to  the  lovely 
childish  fiice  of  the  miniature,  and  her  thoughts  suddenly  rush  forward 
from  St.  Cloud  and  its  brilliant  court  to  the  events  of  the  year  1830.  Is 
it  possible  that  she  then  conspired,  supported  by  a  considerable  party  in 
Fr«ance,  to  carry  off  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  from  Vienna,  and  have  him 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French  ?    It  was  so ;  and  upon  that  ghe 
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tlunkii  and  of  her  journey  to  Vleniia,  whiay  Ihe  plot  bebg  diooorcioB, 
■be  was  brought  back,  under  a  miUtafy  esoort,  to  Draidai.  Tlw  year 
after,  1831,  the  Duke  of  Beichrtadt  died.  Life  bad  no  loiiger  anjr 
interest  for  her,  and  she  retreated,  not  only  from  the  worlds  but  from  tbe 
light  of  day. 

Her  memory  wanders  back  to  the  time  when  a  young  son  was  bom 
to  ber,  about  the  tiuie  of  the  Russian  campaign.  She  cannot  but  remember 
him,  for  her  mind  is  strong  and  perfect.  Where  has  he  been  ever  since  ? 
Has  she  any  miniature  of  him,  to  place  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Rome?  No.  And  what  are  her  thoughts  about  him?  We  cannot 
tell  that  ;  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Plauen  Palai?,  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  And  yet  he  lives — even  in  Dresden  he  lire — • 
his  occupations  are  menial,  his  face  is  the  counterpart  of  the  great 
Emperor's,  and  be  calls  himself  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Is  it  true  tlut, 
supplied  with  money  by  tbe  Saxon  ambassador,  he  went  in  1852  to 
Paris,  to  proaeeute  a  cUUm  as  mm  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  L — thai 
his  claim  was  not  altc^gether  repudiated  by  the  then  President  of  tbe 
Bepublio^that  as  be  stood  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Hotel  des  Inyalide^ 
witneasing  the  last  hononn  paid  to  the  mmwf  of  Marahal  Sosit,  a 
gentleman  put  into  his  hand  a  oard  of  introdnetio&  to  the  Miniater 
Momj,  addiii^  in  worda,  that  he  would  reoeiTO  fiom  him  a  permioBoa 
to  Tisit  the  tomb  of  hia  father,  thua  iolfilling  hia  eaxneat  wiah,  thai 
he  did  reoeire  penniasion,  and  did  visit  tbe  tomb  of  the  fiiat  Napolemt 
He  haa  appealed  to  the  King  of  Saxony  to  be  proaent  whea  the  Gxilfin*s 
wili  taread. 

Her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  mysteriotis  Heinxieh,  ItTing  aa  ha  has 

always  lived  for  fifty  years — transferred,  when  the  estate  of  D— —  was 
sold  by  herself,  and  again  when  it  passed  into  other  hands,  like  a  Serf 
from  one  owner  to  another — absolved  from  militaiy  service  as'  incapable- 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper — discharged  us  incapable  of  learning  the  trade, — 
emj)lojed  by  the  purchjisers  of  the  estate  as  an  errand-boy.  The 
resemblance  to  herself  is  striking — she  knows  that  he  is  looked  uf»on  as 
her  son,  and,  for  some  cause  or  otlier,  she  sends  him  a  small  pittance  in 
thalers  for  his  subsistence.  Does  this  balance  the  account  in  the  stnmga 
hard  mind  of  tliis  eccentric  woman  ?  Has  she  no  afiectiona  except  ibr  bim 
who  was    Tctoile  de  sa  vie  ?  " 

Beyond  the  time  of  tbe  great  Empeior,  she  goes  back  in  thcmght  to 
her  second  husband,  wliose  name  she  yet  bears,  and  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1813.  When  she  departed  from  hia  bouse,  did  she  leave 
behind  her  a  young  daughter  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  Forthor  haeik,  her 
thoughts  revert  to  her  first  hnaband,  \o  whom— 4he  yoong  Graf  an  L 
—aba  waa  married,  at  nineteen,  in  all  the  fresh  Uoom  of  her  beanty  and 
talenta.  Does  she  see  in  vision  hia  young  life  cut  off  at  the  age  of  twen^- 
aeven?  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  rope  whioh  eooitolea  laer 
neck  and  the  event  of  the  1st  of  August,  1800,  when  the  Qraf  is  said  to 
have  eaten  a  cheny  cake  which  die  had  prepared,  and,  abmt  immedialeijr 
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afteri  died?  We  eannot  Bolre  Uiat  mystery ;  hot  that  alao  u  beUered  to 
be  true.  We  hope  not.  Was  there  a  youog  loti  of  the  Graf  sa  L— ? 
It  appears  probable,  for  the  Plauen  Palais  is  at  this  moment  in  possession, 

by  police  force,  of  his  grandson. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  dark  recollections,  does  she  also  tiiru  b.'ick  to  a 
time  when  she  abjured  the  Lutheran  faith  of  Iier  family,  aud  entered  the 
Koman  Church  ?  It  is  believed  that  she  has  done  so,  and  that  she  has  left  her 
property  to  the  Church.  This  is  one  of  the  myt^tei  ies  of  the  Plauen  Palais. 
It  is  not  imlikely  that  she  rest^  on  this  step  as  an  atonement  for  her  strange 
deeds.  She  has  confessed  the  dark  passages  of  her  e^ustence,  and  thus  got 
rid  of  some  of  its  burden.  • 

But  now,  at  eighty,  the  review  of  life  is  over,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  her  griefs,  her  regrets,  her  reflections  on  the  past,  the  old  leaven 
of  the  great  world  of  former  days  is  not  all  gone.  She  is  quite  aware  of 
her  own  value  as  the  mysterious  lady  of  tlie  Plauen  Pahus.  She  leaves  her 
dark  abode  one  day  in  an  old  worn-out  droska,  and  proceeds  to  the  studio 
of  the  celebrated  photographer,  Herr  Krone,  in  the  Friederich's  AU^ 
Dressed  in  her  usual  grey  attire,  and  her  white  cap,  she  has  her  likeness 
taken,  and  she  tells  the  artist  that  after  she  is  gone,  he  will  reap  a  rleb 
harrest  by  her  portrait. 

She  returns  to  her  dark  abode,  and  in  a  rety  few  months  she  is  on 
her  death-bed.  A  female  figure,  elegant  but  plain  in  dress  to  conventnsl 
plainnesi^  is  seen  in  the  chamber  bending  over  the  bed.   Can  this  be  the 

daughter  of  her  second  husband,  the  Connt  K  ?   To  her  the  ancient 

Grttfin  tslks  of  her  wilful  chequered  life;  and  even  at  that  last  hour  of 
existence,  she  speaks  of  him,  "Tetoile  de  sa  vie,*'  the  great  Napoleon, 
now  lying  in  his  grave  nearly  forty  years. 

A  few  of  the  heroes  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz  yet  linger  on  sonny 
mornings  on  the  esplanade  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  but  how  soon  the 
wave  of  time,  returning  hoarse,  will  sweep  them  from  the  strand  ! "  Jerome, 
the  last  of  the  old  race,  is  gone ;  Montholon  with  his  ^^Jhhlitc  du  chien" 
as  the  French  were  wont  to  call  it,  is  gone ;  and  now,  too,  this  strange 
link  between  the  present  and  the  past  is  broken.  We  may  look  on,  and 
contemplate  with  wonder,  the  spectacle  of  singular  enduring  devotion 
from  one  strong  uoscrupulous  mind,  to  another  mind,  strong,  great,  and 
unscrupulous  also. 

On  the  26th  of  April  in  tljis  year  died  the  Griifin  K  within  a  few 

days  of  completing  her  eighty- sixth  year.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  her  body  was  placed  in  a  simple  hearse;  lonely  and  unattended, 
she  was  taken  from  the  Plauen  Palais,  and  solitaiy  in  death,  as  in  life,  she 
was  buried  in  the  Friederichstadter  Kirchof. 

Some  years  ago,  portions  of  this  singular  story  of  German  romance 
were  floating  about  the  world,  and  though  forgotten  by  some,  others 
remember  well  the  name  of  the  heroine,  the  history  of  her  first  huaband, 
and  of  the  rope,  which,  in  their  edition,  was  said  to  have  been  twisted 
of  silk  and  silver  cords.  It  is  a  name  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  annals 
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of  our  history.  It  cnme  into  England  with  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  to 
nn  individual  of  the  family  we  are  as  a  nation  indebted  for  our  hitherto 
exclusive  possession  of  the  musical  glories  of  Handel.  When  the  then 
King  was  angry  that  Handel  would  not  be  his  Capellmeistcr  at  Hanover, 
and  forbade  him  his  presence,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
K  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  compose  some  music  to  be  per- 
formed during  an  excursion  his  Majesty  was  about  to  mnke  on  the  Thames. 
Handel  wrote  his  well-known  Water  Music.  Tlie  King  was  charmed, 
and  appeased,  and  the  great  musician  was  thenceforward  established  in 
Kngland.  Another  member  of  the  family  led  the  Hanoverian  horse 
at  Waterloo  against  the  Griifin's  idol,  thus  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
performing  for  his  family  the  part  of  an  avenging  Nemesis. 

The  name  has  also  formed  a  theme  for  poetry — but  it  may  be  well 
believed  that  the  young  lady  celebrated  by  Hood  was  no  relative  of  the 
family. 
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Latb  on  ft  oertain  Maj  moming,  as  I  was  ntting  at  a  modest  breakfast 
in  my    residence  chambers,'*  Pump  Court,  Temple,  my  attention  was 

claimed  by  a  single  knock  at  an  outer  door,  common  to  the  chambers 
of  Felix  Polter,  and  of  myself,  Horace  Pcnditton,  both  barrristers-at-law  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

The  outer  door  was  not  the  only  article  common  to  Polter  and  myself. 
We  also  shared  wliat  Polter  (wlfo  wrote  farces)  was  pleased  to  terra  a 
"property  "  clerk,  who  did  notliing  at  all,  and  a  "  practicnble  "  laundress, 
who  did  everything.  There  existed  also  a  communion  of  interest  in  tea- 
cups, razors,  gridirons,  candlesticks,  &c. ;  for  although  neither  of  yu  was 
particularly  well  8up})lied  with  tho  necessaries  of  domestic  life,  each 
happened  to  possess  the  yeiy  articles  in  which  the  other  was  deficient. 
So  we  got  on  uncommonly  well  together,  each  regarding  his  friend  in 
the  light  of  an  indispensable  other  self.  We  had  both  embraced  the 
*<  liigher  walk  "  of  the  legal  profession,  and  were  patiently  waiting  for  the 
legal  proiiession  to  embrace  ns* 

single  knock  raised  some  well-founded  apprehensions  in  both  onr 

monds. 

Walker  I   said  I  to  the  property  detk, 
^Sirr 

If  that  knock  is  £>r  me,  Tm  cut,  yoa  know." 
«  Of  course,  sir 
«  And  Walker ! "  cried  Polter. 
"  Sir  I 

"  If  it's  for  me,  I'm  not  at  home  !  " 

Polter  always  rejoiced  if  he  could  manage  to  make  the  couvcraation 
partake  of  a  Maddisonian  jNIortonic  character. 

Mr.  Walker  opened  the  door.  "  Mr.  Penditton's  a-break fasting  with 
the  ^Master  of  the  Kolls,  if  it*8  him  you  want ;  aad  if  it  isn'ti  Mr.  Poller's 
with  the  Attorney-General.'* 

"  You  don't  say  60  I "  remarked  the  visitor;  "then  p'raps  you'll  give 
fhls  to  Mr.  Penditton,  as  soon  as  the  Master  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  him." 

And,  so  saying,  he  handed  to  Walker  a  lovely  parcel  of  brief-paper, 
tied  up  neatly  with  a  piece  of  red  tape,  and  minuted — 

^  Central  Criminal  Court,  May  Sessions,  1860. — The  Queen  on  the 
prosecution  of  Ann  Back  v.  Elizabeth  Brigga.  Brief  ibr  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Penditton,  one  guinea. — Poddle  and  Shaddeiy,  Hans  Place.*' 

So  it  had  come  at  last  I   Only  an  Old  Bailey  brief,  it  ia  true;  but 
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stin  a  brief.  We  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  Polter  looked  at 
me,  and  I  looked  mt  Polter,  and  then  we  both  looked  at  the  bzieC 

It  tnnied  out  to  be  a  chaige  against  Elisabeth  Briggi^  tvidow,  of 
poking  pockets  in  an  omnibna.  It  appeared  &om.  my  ''instmefeioni** 
that  my  client  was  an  elderly  lady,  and  rdigioos.  On  the  2nd  Apiil  thm 
last  ahe  entered  an  Islington  omnibns,  with  the  Tiew  of  attending  a  tea 
and  prayer  meeting  in  Bell  Court,  Islington.  A  woman  in  the  omnibos 
misaed  her  purse,  and  accused  Mrs.  Briggji^  who  sat  on  her  rig^  of 
haring  stolen  iU  The  poor  soul,  speechleas  with  hcrror  at  the  diatge, 
was  dragged  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  aa  the  purse  was  found  in  a  pocket 
on  the  Icfl'hand  Ride  of  her  dresfs  she  was  given  into  custody.  As  it 
stat*.(l  by  the  police  that  ahe  had  been  "in  trouble**  before,  the 
iufatuatod  magistrate  who  examined  Ikt  committed  her  for  trial. 
There,  my  boy,  your  fortune's  uia^e  !  "  said  Poller. 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  of  my  taking  it,"  said  I  j  "  ihere'a  nothing  to 
be  said  for  her.'* 

"  Not  take  it?  "Won't  you,  though?  I'll  see  about  that.  You  shall 
take  it,  aud  you  shall  get  her  off,  too  !  Highly  respectable  old  lady-— 
attentive  member  of  well-known  congregation — ^paraoA  to  qpeak  to  her 
character,  no  doubL    As  honest  as  you  are  I  '* 

*'  But  the  purse  was  found  upon  her  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that?  Poor  woman  led-handed,  and  pocket 
in  left  of  dress.  Bobbed  woman  right-handed,  and  pocket  in  right  of 
dress.  Poor  woman  sal  on  right  of  robbed  woman.  Bobbed  woman, 
repJadng  her  pnrse^  slipped  it  accidentally  into  poor  woman's  pocket. 
Ample  folds  of  dress,  you  know— crindines  overlapping,  and  aU  disl. 
Splendid  defence  for  you  I " 

"  Well,  but  she's  an  old  hand,  it  seems.   The  police  know  her.** 

''Police  always  do.  'Always  know  eretybody*— police  maxim. 
Swear  anything,  Uiey  wilL** 

Polter  really  aeemed  so  saxiguine  about  it  that  I  hegui  to  look  at  Utt 
case  hopefully,  and  to  think  that  aomething  might  be  done  with  it.  He 
talked  to  me  to  such  efiect  that  he  not  only  oonvinced  me  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  Mrs.  Briggs's  fiivour,  but  I  actually 
began  to  look  upon  her  as  an  innocent  victim  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  determined  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  my  piirt  to  procure 
her  releaao  from  a  degrading  but  luimcrited  confinement. 

Of  the  firm  of  Poddle  and  Shaddery  I  knew  nothing  whatever,  and 
how  they  came  to  entrust  Mrs.  Briggs's  case  to  me  I  can  form  no  con- 
ception. As  we  (for  Polter  took  so  deep  a  j^ersonal  interest  in  the  succe-s 
of  Mrs.  Briggs's  case  that  he  completely  identified  himself,  in  my  mind, 
with  her  fallen  fortunes)  resolved  to  go  to  work  in  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  manner,  we  determined  to  commence  operations  by  searchil^ 
for  the  firm  of  Poddle  and  Shaddery  in  the  Law  List.  To  our  dismay 
the  Law  List  of  that  year  had  no  record  of  Poddle,  neither  did  Shad- 
dery find  a  place  in  its  pages.   This  was  serious,  and  Polter  did  not 
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improve  matters  by  suddenly  recollecting  that  he  had  once  beard  aa 
old  Q.C.  «ay  that,  as  a  rule,  the  farther  west  of  Temple  Bar,  the 
shadier  the  attorney ;  so  that  assumiug  Polter's  friend  to  have  come  to  a 
correct  couclu.sion  on  this  point,  a  firm  dating  oihcially  from  Hans  Place, 
and  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  Mr.  Dalbiac's  Law  List,  was  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  suspicion.  But  Polter,  who  took  a  hopeful  view  of 
anything:  which  he  thought  might  lead  to  good  farce  "  situations,"  and 
who  probably  imagined  that  my  first  appearance  ou  any  stage  as  counsel 
for  the  defence  was  likely  to  be  rich  in  suggestions,  remarked  that  they 
might  possibly  have  been  certificated  since  the  publication  of  the  lost 
I^aw  List ;  and  as  for  the  dictum  about  Temple  Bar,  why,  the  case  of 
Poddle  and  Shaddery  might  be  one  of  those  yery  exceptions  whose 
existence  is  necessary  to  the  proof  of  every  general  rnle.  So  Polter  and 
I  determined  to  treat  the  firm  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  accept  their  brief. 

As  the  May  senioDS  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  did  not  commence  until 
the  8tb,  I  had  {ovx  dear  days  in  which  to  atady  my  brief  and  prepare  my 
defence.  Besidefl^  there  was  a  murder  case,  and  a  desperate  buiglaxy 
or  two,  wbicli  would  probably  be  taken  first,  so  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  case  of  the  poor  soul  whose  cause  I  bad  espoused  would  be  tried 
before  the  12th.  So  I  bad  plenty  of  time  to  master  what  Polter  and 
I  egra^  was  one  of  the  most  painful  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence 
erer  submitted  to  a  Britisb  jury ;  and  I  reslly  believe  that,  by  the  first 
day  of  the  May  sessions,  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  every  case  of  pocket-picking  reported  in  Cox'a  Criminal  Cases  and 
Buckler  s  Short-hand  Reports. 

Ou  the  night  of  the  11th  I  asked  Bodger  of  Brazenose,  Norton  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Cadbury  of  the  Lancers,  and  three  or  four  other  men, 
college  chums  principally,  to  drop  in  at  Pump  Court,  and  hear  a  re- 
hearsal of  my  speech  for  the  defence,  in  the  forthcoming  cause  celcbre  of 
the  Queen  on  the  prosecution  of  Ann  Back  r.  Elizabeth  Briggs.  At 
nine  o'clock  they  began  to  appear,  and  by  ten  all  were  assembled. 
Pipes  and  strong  waters  were  produced,  aud  Norton  of  Gray's  was  forth- 
with raised  to  the  Bench  by  the  style  and  dignity  of  Sir  Joseph  Norton,  one 
of  the  barona  of  her  Majesty^s  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Cadbury,  Bodger, 
and  another  represented  the  jury ;  Wilkinson  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  Polter  waa  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  Walker,  my  clerk, 
was  the  prosecutrix. 

Everything  went  satis&ctorily :  Wilkinson  broke  down  in  his  speech 
for  the  prosecutioD ;  bis  witness  prevaricated  and  contradicted  himself  in 
A  preposterous  manner;  and  my  speech  for  the  defence  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  moefe  masterly  specimens  of  forensic  ingenui^  that  had  ever 
come  before  the  notice  of  the  court and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
prisoner  (inadequately  represented  by  a  statuette  of  the  Greek  Slave)  was 
discharged,  and  Norton  (who  would  have  looked  more  like  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  if  he  had  looked  less  like  a  tipsy  churchwaiden)  remarked 
that  she  left  the  court  without  a  stain  upon  her  character. 
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The  ooort  then  adjourned  for  refreshment,  and  the  eonreraation  took 
a  general  turn,  after  oanTasstog  the  reBpective  merits  of  Haj  it  pleaw 
jonr  ludahip,*'  and  "  May  it  pleaae  yon,  my  Ind,**  as  an  introduction  to  a 
conneers  speech — a  diecnsrion  whidh  terminated  in  iavonr  of  the  latter 
fonDi  as  bdng  a  trifle  more  independent  in  its  character.  I  remember 
proposing  that  the  health  of  Elizabeth  Briggs  should  be  dronk  in  a 
solemn  and  respcctfal  bumper ;  and  as  the  erening  wore  on,  I  am  afraid 
I  became  exceedingly  indignant  with  Cadbury  because  he  bad  taken  the 
liberty  of  holJiiig  up  to  public  ridicule  an  imaginary  (and  highly 
uadigiiilit'd)  carte  ffe,  vi-^tte  of  my  unfortunate  client. 

The  12th  May,  big  with  the  fate  of  Penditton  and  of  Briggs,  dawned  ia 
tlie  usual  manner.  At  ten  o'clock  Poltcr  and  I  drove  up  in  wigs  and 
gown.s  to  the  Old  Bailey;  as  well  b' cau.-;e  we  kept  those  imposing  gar- 
ments at  our  chambers,  not  having  any  use  for  them  ol^^ewhero,  as  to 
impress  passers-by,  and  the  loungeiii  below  the  court,  with  a  convictioa 
that  we  were  not  merely  Old  Bailey  counsel,  but  liad  come  down  from 
our  usual  sphere  of  action  at  Westminster,  to  conduct  a  case  of  more  than 
ordinary  complication.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  pre* 
senting  an  accumtc  pi*ofessional  appearance,  I  had  taken  remarkable  pains 
with  my  toilette.  I  had  the  previous  morning  shaved  off  a  floaivdiiiig 
moustache,  and  sent  Walker  out  fi>r  half-a-docen  serious  collars,  as  sub- 
stitutes ibr  the  unprofessional  'May-downs*'  I  usually  wore.  I  wss 
dressed  in  a  correct  erening  suit,  and  wore  a  pair  of  thin  gold  speetades, 
and  Potter  remarked,  that  I  looked  the  sucking  bencher  to  the  liie. 
Polter,  whose  interest  in  the  accuracy  of  my  "  get  up  **  was  afanoat 
fatherly,  had  totally  neglected  his  own ;  and  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  raggedest  of  beards  and  moustaches  under  his  wig,  and  the  alopfiiest 
of  cheap  drab  lounging-coats  under  his  gown. 

I  modestly  took  my  place  in  the  back  row  of  the  seats  allotted  to  the 
bar;  Polter  took  his  in  the  very  front,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity, 
at  the  close  of  the  case,  of  telling  the  loading  counsel,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  attorneys,  the  name  and  address  of  the  young  and  rising  barrister 
who  had  just  electrified  the  court.  In  various  parts  of  the  buildins  I 
detected  Cadbury,  Wilkinson,  and  otlirrs,  who  had  represented  judge, 
jury,  and  counsel,  on  the  previous  evening.  They  had  been  instructed  by 
Polter  (who  had  Iiad  some  exjx'rii  iKM'  in  "  packing  "  a  house)  to  distribute 
themselves  about  the  court,  and,  at  tlie  termination  of  the  speech  for  the 
defence,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  that  applause  which  ia  always  so 
quickly  suppressed  by  th(>  officers  of  a  court  of  justice.  I  was  rather 
annoyed  at  this,  as  I  did  not  consider  it  altogether  legitimate;  and  my 
annoyance  was  immensely  increased  when  I  found  that  my  three  elderly 
maiden  aunts,  to  whom  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  confide  the  fact  €)€mj 
having  to  appear  on  the  12th,  were  seated  in  state  in  that  portion  of  the 
court  allotted  to  friends  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and  busied  themaelres  bj 
informing  everybody  within  whisper-shot,  that  I  was  to  defend  Eliaabetk 
Briggs,  and  that  this  was  my  first  brief.  It  was  some  little  conaolatioii. 
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bowerer,  to  find  ibat  Uie  nnoeremoiiiomi  manner  in  which  the  &otB  of  the 
coses  that  preceded  mine  were  expkined  and  commented  upon  by  jndgo, 
jury,  and  counsel,  caused  those  ladies  great  nneasiness,  and  indeed 
compelled  them,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  beat  an  unceremonious 
retreat. 

At  length  the  clerk  of  arraigns  called  the  case  of  Brig^cs,  and  with 
niy  lir-ai  t  in  my  mouth  I  began  to  try  to  recollect  the  oi)cning  words  of 
my  speech  for  the  defence,  but  I  was  interrupted  in  tliat  hopelesu  task  by 
the  appearance  of  Elizabeth  in  the  dock. 

She  was  a  pale,  elderly  widow,  rather  buxom,  and  remarkably  neatly 
dressed,  in  slightly  rusty  mourning.  Her  hair  was  arranged  in  two 
sausage  curls,  one  on  each  side  of  her  head,  and  looped  in  two  festoons 
oTcr  the  forehead.  She  appeared  to  feel  her  position  acutely,  and 
although  she  did  not  weep,  her  red  eyes  showed  evident  traces  of  recent 
tears.  She  grasped  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, accompanying  the  motion  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  that  was 
extremely  touching,  Polter  looked  back  at  me  with  an  expression  which 
plainly  said,  "If  ever  an  innocent  woman  appeared  in  that  dock,  that 
woman  is  Elizabeth  Briggs  1 " 

The  derk  of  arnugns  now  proceeded  to  chnige  the  jmy.  Gentle- 
men of  the  juiy,  the  prisoner  at  ihe  bar,  Elizabetih  Briggs,  is  indicted  for 
that  she  did,  on  the  2nd  April  last,  steal  from  the  person  of  Ann  Back 
a  purse  containing  ten  shillings  and  fimrpence,  the  moneys  of  the  said 
Ann  Back.  There  is  another  count  to  the  indictment,  charging  her  with 
having  recdved  the  same,  knowing  it  to  bave  been  stolen.  To  both  of 
these  counts  the  prisoner  has  pleaded  '  Not  guilty,'  and  it  is  your  chaxge 
to  try  whether  die  is  guilty  or  not  guilty."  Then  to  the  bar,  '*Who 
appears  in  this  case  ?  " 

Nobody  replying  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  I  rose  and  remaiked  that  I 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

A  counsel  here  said  that  he  believed  the  brief  for  the  prosecution  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Porter,  but  that  that  gentleman  was  engaged  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  in  a  case  which  wa-s  likely  to  occupy  several  hours, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  Porter)  did  not  expect  that  Briggs's  case  would  come  on 
that  day. 

A  consultation  then  took  place  between  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of 
arraigns.  At  its  termination,  the  latter  i'unctiooary  said,  Who  is  the 
junior  counsel  present  ?  " 

To  my  horror,  up  jumped  Poller,  and  said,  "  I  think  it*8  very  likely 
that  I  am  the  junior  counsel  in  court.  My  name  is  Polter,  and  I  was 
only  called  last  term  1 " 

A  titter  ran  through  the  crowd,  but  Polter,  whose  leaA  ftult  waa  bash- 
fulness,  only  smiled  benignly  at  those  around  him. 

Another  whispering  between  judge  and  clerk.  At  ita  oondnnon,  tba 
elerk  handed  a  bundle  of  papers  to  Polter,  aajing,  at  the  same  time^ 

"  Mr.  Polter,  his  lordship  wishes  you  to  conduct  the  prosecution." 
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"  Certoinljr/^inid  Poller;  and  1m  opened  the  pepets,  ^anoed  at  tbem, 
and  roee  to  addieoi  the  oonrt 

He  b^gan  bj  requesting  that  the  yaaj  wonld  take  into  eonndetatioQ 
thefiMSt  that  he  had  onlj  that  nuNoent  been  plaoed  in  poeaeanon  of  the 

brief  ibr  ihe  pioaecation  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  appealed,  from 
what  he  oovM  gather  from  a  glance  at  hia  instnietk»%  to  hare  been 
gniltj  of  aa  hoartkaa  a  robbeiy  aa  ever  disgraced  hnrnanity.  He  would 
endearonr  to  do  hia  dutji  but  he  feared  that,  at  so  diort  n  notice,  he 

should  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  brief  with  which  he  bad  been 
most  unexpectedly  entrusted.  He  then  "vveut  ou  to  state  the  case  in  a 
nuiiitorly  manner,  appearing  to  gather  tlie  facts,  ^vith  which,  of  course,  he 
Avaa  perfectly  intimate,  from  the  papers  in  his  hand.  He  comniented  on 
the  growing  fretjuency  of  omnibus  robberies,  and  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  anticipate  the  defence  on  which  my 
learned  friend  will  base  his  hope  of  inducing  you  to  acfjuit  that  wretchi^l 
woman.  I  don^t  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  your  misfortune  to  try 
oruninal  cases  before,  but  if  it  has,  you  will  be  able  to  anticipate  his 
defence  as  certainly  as  I  can.  He  will  probably  tell  yoa,  because  the 
purse  was  found  in  the  lefl-hand  pocket  of  that  miserable  woman*8  dres, 
that  she  is  lefl-handed,  and  on  that  aoeonnt  wears  her  pocket  on  the  kft 
aide,  and  he  will  then,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  aak  the  prose- 
outrix  if  she  ia  not  right-handed,  and,  lastly,  he  will  ask  yon  to  beliefs 
that  the  proeeentrix,  aitting  on  the  priaoner*a  lef^  alipped  the  pone  aed- 
dentally  into  the  priaoner'a  podket  Bot|  gentlemen,  I  need  not  remiad 
you  that  the  frets  of  these  omnibus  robberies  are  alwaja  identioaL  The 
prisoner  alwaya  ts  left-handed,  the  proeeeutrix  alwi^  u  rig^bt-handsd^ 
and  the  proseentrix  alwaya  dost  shp  the  purse  accidental!/  into  the 
prisoner's  podcet,  instead  of  her  own.  My  lotd  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
80,  and  you  will  know  how  mabh  frith  to  plaee  upon  sadi  n  defrace, 
should  my  friend  think  proper  to  set  it  up.**  He  ended  by  entreating  the 
jury  to  give  the  case  their  attentive  consideration,  and  stated  that  he 
relied  confidently  on  an  immediate  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  He  then  sat 
down,  saying  to  the  usher,  "  Call  Ann  Back.'* 

Ann  Back,  who  was  in  court,  shuffled  up  into  the  witness-box  and 
was  duly  sworn.  Polter  then  drew  out  her  evidence  bit  by  bit,  helping 
her  with  leading  questions  of  the  most  flagrant  description.  1  knew  that 
I  ought  not  to  allow  thisj  but  I  was  too  horrified  at  the  turn  matters  had 
taken  to  interfere.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  in  chief  Polter 
aat  down  triumphantly,  and  I  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"  You  are  ri[;ht -handed,  Mrs.  Back?  "  {LaughUr,) 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  1 " 
Teiy  good.  l\e  nothing  else  to  ask  you.*' 

So  Mrs.  Back  stood  down,  and  the  ommbna  oonductor  took  her  place. 
His  evidence  was  not  material,  and  I  deolined  to  crosa-ezamine.  The 
policeman  who  had  chai^ge  of  the  case  followed  the  conductor,  and  his 
evidence  was  to  the  efHeot  that  the  piuw  was  found  in  her  pocket 
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I  feh  tbat  this  intnen  ought  to  be  oroM-exuniiiod,  kat  not  hariog 
aojthiog  roadyi  I  allowed  him  to  stand  down.  A  <|aettion,  I  am  eony  to 
Bay,  then  oocnnred  to  mei  and  I  requested  his  loxdship  to  allow  the  witness 
to  be  recalled* 

<*  Yon  saj  yon  Aynnd  die  pnrse  in  her  pocket,  my  man  V* 
«  T«i,  sir.'* 
Did  you  find  anything  else  ?  ** 

«  Yea,  sir.", 
«\Vhat?" 

"  Two  other  purses,  a  watch  -with  the  bow  broken,  three  handkor- 
chiefa,  two  silver  pencil-ciises,  and  a  hymn-book."    (^Boara  of  laughter.) 
'•You  may  stand  down." 
'•That  is  the  case,  my  lord,"  said  Polter. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  address  the  court.  What  could  I  say  ?  I 
believe  I  observed,  that,  undeterred  by  my  learned  friend's  opening  speech, 
I  did  intend  to  set  up  the  defence  he  had  anticipated.  I  set  it  up,  bat 
I  don't  think  it  did  much  good.  The  jury,  who  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  this  was  Polter*s  first  case,  had  no  idea  but  that  I  was  an  old  hand 
at  it;  and  no  doubt  thought  me  an  uncommonly  clumsy  one.  They  had 
made  erery  allowance  for  Polter,  who  needed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
they  made  none  at  all  ibr  me,  who  needed  all  th^  had  at  their  dispoeaL 
I  Boon  relinqnished  my  original  line  of  defence,  and  endeayonred  to 
influence  the  jury  by  Tehement  assertions  of  my  personal  conTiotion  of 
the  prisoner's  innooenoe.  I  warmed  with  my  inlject,  for  Polter  had 
not  anticipated  me  here,  and  I  beliere  I  grew  really  eloquent.  I  think 
I  staked  my  professional  reputation  on  her  innocence,  and  I  sat  down 
expressing  my  confidence  in  a  Yerdiet  that  would  restore  the  unfortunate 
lady  to  a  circle  of  private  fHends,  several  of  whom  were  waiting  in  the 
oomrt  below  to  testify  to  her  excellent  character. 

Call  witnesses  to  Mrs.  Briggs's  character,*'  sud  I. 

**  Witnesses  to  the  character  of  Briggs  1"  shouted  the  crier. 

The  cry  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  outside  the  court ;  but  there 
was  no  response. 

**  No  w^itnesses  to  Briggs's  character  here,  niy  lord  ! "  said  the  crier. 

Of  course  I  knew  this  very  well ;  but  it  sounded  respectable  to  expect 
them. 

Dear,  dear,"  said  I,  "  this  is  really  most  unfortunate.  They  must 
Lave  mistaken  the  day." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  Polter,  rather  drily. 

I  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  I  had  no  witnesses  to  adduce,  as  I  am 
afiraid  that  they  would  scarcely  have  borne  the  test  of  Polter's  cross* 
examination.  Besides,  if  I  had  examined  witnesses  for  the  defence,  Polter 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  reply,  of  which  privilege  he  would,  I  was 
sure,  avail  himsel£ 

Mr.  Baron  Bounderby  proceeded  to  sum  up,  grossly  against  the  prisoner, 
as  I  then  thought,  but,  as  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe^  most 
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impartianj.  He  irent  carefully  over  the  evidenoe,  and  told  the  jmy  that 
if  they  bdiered  the  witneaaea  for  the  proaeoatioii,  they  abould  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  if  they  did  not^why,  they  should  acquit  her.  The 
jury  were  then  directed  by  the  crier  to  ^  oondder  their  Terdiet,**  which 
they  couldn't  possibly  hare  done,  for  they  immediately  returned  n  Tcrdiot 
of  *'  Guilty."  The  prisoner  not  having  anything  to  say  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  the  learned  judge  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence — ^inquiring^ 
lirst  of  all,  whether  anything  was  known  about  her? 

A  policeman  stepped  forward,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  twice  con- 
victed at  this  court  of  felony,  and  once  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

Mr.  Baron  Bounderhy,  addressing  the  prisoner,  told  her  that  she  had 
licen  most  properly  convicted,  on  the  clearest  possible  evidence ;  that  she 
Avas  an  accomplished  thief,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  tliat  she  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  calendar  months. 

No  sooner  had  the  learned  judge  pronounced  this  sentence  than  the 
poor  soul  stooped  down,  and  taking  off  a  heavy  boot^  flung  it  at  my 
head,  as  a  reward  for  my  eloquence  on  her  behalf ;  aocompanyiiy  the 
assault  with  a  torrent  of  invective  against  my  abilitieaaa  a  oofomel,  and 
my  line  of  defence.  The  language  in  which  her  oration  was  eouched 
w:is  perfectly  shocking.  The  boot  missed  me,  but  hit  a  reporter  on  the 
head,  and  to  this  fact  I  am  diipoaed  to  attribute  the  un&roorahle  ia 
ivMch  my  speech  for  the  defence  waa  phused  in  two  or  three  of  the  UmSag 
daily  TpKpen  next  morning;  I  hurried  out  of  court  aa  quickly  aa  I 
could,  and,  hailing  a  Hansom,  I  dashed  back  to  chambers,  jntohed  my  irig 
at  a  bust  of  Lord  Brougham,  howled  over  Mrs.  Briggd  s  prototype  with 
my  gown,  packed  up,  and  aiarted  that  evening  for  the  West  ooast  of 
Cornwall.  Polter,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  in  town,  and  got  plenty 
of  business  in  that  and  the  ensuing  session,  and  aflervrards  on  circuit. 
He  is  now  a  Hourisliing  Old  Bailey  counsel,  while  I  am  aa  bricHesd  ai 
ever. 
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Things  dramatic  and  things  llicatricnl  arc  often  confounded  together  in 
the  minds  of  English  people,  who,  being  iur  the  most  part  neither  tlie 
one  nor  the  other,  speak  and  write  of  tliem  as  if  tliey  were  identical, 
instead  of,  as  they  are,  so  dissimilar  that  they  are  ncaiiy  opposite. 

That  which  is  dramatic  in  human  nature  is  the  passionate  emotional 
tumorous  element,  the  simplest  portion  of  our  composition,  after  our  mere 
instincts,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  and  this  has  no  relation  whatever, 
beyond  its  momentary  excitement  and  gratification,  to  that  which  imitates 
it,  and  is  its  theatrical  reproduction  ;  the  dramatic  is  the  real,  of  which 
the  theatrical  is  the  f(ds$t 

■  Both  natidis  and  indi?iduals  in  whom  the  dramatic  temperament 
strongly  preponderates  are  rather  remarkable  for  a  certain  vivid  aim* 
pUdtj  of  nature,  which  produces  sincoritjr  and  vehemence  of  emotion  and 
expression,  but  is  entirely  without  the  e(m$cku$nes9  which  is  never  absent 
from  tiie  theatrical  element* 

Children  are  always  dramatic,  but  only  theatrical  when  they  become 
aware  that  they  are  objects  of  admiring  attention;  in  which  case  the 
assuming  and  dissembling  capacity  of  acting  develops  itself  comically  and 
ladly  enough  in  them. 

The  Italians,  nationally  and  individually,  are  dramatic ;  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  theatrical ;  we  English  of  the  present  day  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  though  our  possession  of  the  noblest  dramatio  literature  in 
the  world  proves  how  deeply  at  one  time  our\iational  character  was 
imbued  with  elements  which  are  now  so  latent  as  almost  to  be  of  doubtful 
existence  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  American  progeny  are,  as  a 
nation,  devoid  of  the  dramatic  element,  and  have  a  considerable  infusion 
of  that  which  is  theatrical,  delighting,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  in  pro- 
cessions, shows,  speeches,  oratory,  demonstrations!,  celebrations,  and  decla- 
rations, and  such  displays  of  public  and  private  sentiment  as  would  bft 
repugnant  to  English  taste  and  feeling ;  to  which  theatrical  tendency,  and 
the  morbid  love  of  excitement  whicli  is  ala'n  to  it,  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
Americans,  both  nationally  and  individually,  are  cnpalilc  of  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  French  character,  in  which  we  are  wanting. 

The  combination  of  the  power  of  representing  passion  and  emotion 
with  that  of  imagining  or  conceiving  it,  that  is,  of  the  theatrical  talent 
with  the  dramatic  temperament,  is  essential  to  make  a  good  actor ;  their 
combination  in  the  highest  possible  degree  alone  makes  a  great  one. 

There  is  a  specific  comprehension  of  effect  and  the  means  of  producing 
it  which)  in  some  persons,  is  a  distinct  capaci^,  and  this  forma  what 
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•Ctoncall  tba  study  of  tbcir  profession  ;  and  in  tliis,  which  is  the  alloy 
neceaany  to  make  theatrical  that  which  is  only  dramatic,  lies  the  heart  of 
their  mystery  nnd  the  snare  of  their  craft  in  more  wajs  than  one:  and 
this,  the  actor's  busineUf  goes  sometimes  absolutely  against  the  diamattc 
temperament,  which  is  neverthelew  essential  to  it 

Every  day  lessens  the  frequency  of  this  tpeaBc  combination  among 
oorselyeay  for  the  dramatic  temperament,  always  exceptional  in  Eq^and, 
is  becoming  daily  more  so  nnder  the  Tizions  adverse  infloeooea  of  a  slate 
of  civilization  and  society  which  fostera  s  genuine  dislike  to  ezhibitiona  of 
emotion,  and  a  cynical  disbdief  in  the  reali^  of  it^  both  Pf  onMsiUy 
repressing,  first,  its  expression,  and  next,  its  existence.  Oi|  the  odier 
hand,  greater  inteUectoal  cultivation  and  a  purer  and  more  devaied  tstfe 
are  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  the  true  theatrical  qutit;  and 
English  actors  of  the  pre!<ent  day  are  of  the  public,  by  being  "  nothing 
if  not  critical,"  and  are  not  of  their  craft,  having  lit^ally  ceased  to  know 
"what  belongs  to  a  frippery."  They  have  lost  for  the  most  part  alike  tie 
dramatic  emotional  temperament  and  tlie  scenic  science  of  mere  effect,  and 
our  stage  is  and  must  be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  person*  1- 53 
sophisticated  and  less  civilized.  The  plays  brought  out  and  revived  at 
our  theatres  of  late  years  bear  doleful  witness  to  this.  We  have  in  them 
archajology,  ethnology,  hi.vtory,  geography,  botany  (even  to  the  curiosity 
of  ascertaining  the  J)anish  wilJ-flowers  that  Ophelia  might  twist  with  her 
mad  straws),  and  upholstery;  erezythiqgi  in  sborti  but  acting,  which  it 
aeems  we  cannot  have. 

AVlion  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  spectacles  and  mob-ci^  read  Macbeth  or 
King  John^  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  dramatic  achievements  that  could  be 
imaginedi  with  the  legist  possible  admixture  of  the  theatrical  element;  the 
representation  of  the  Duke's  MoUo,  with  all  ita  resouzcea  of  scenic  effect^ 
is  a  striking  and  interesting  theatrical  entertainment|  with  hardly  an 
admixture  of  that  which  is  truly  dramatic 

Garrick  was,  I  suppose,  the  most  periect  actor  that  our  at^  has  ever 
produced,  equalling  in  tragedy  and  comedy  the  greatest  perfonnen  of 
both  ;  but  while  his  dramatic  organisation  enabled  him  to  rcprcacnt  with 
exquisite  power  and  pathos  the  principal  charscters  of  Shakqpcage's 
noblest  plays^  his  theatrical  taste  induced  him  to  garble,  desecrate,  and 
disfigure  the  masterpieces  of  which  he  was  so  fine  an  interpreter,  in  order 
to  produce  or  enhance  those  peculiar  effects  which  constitute  the  duel 
merit  and  principal  attraction  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  Siddona  could  lay  no  claim  to  versatility — it  was  not  in  her 
nature;  she  was  without  mobility  of  mind,  countenance,  or  manner  ;  and 
her  dramatic  organization  wms  in  that  respect  inferior  to  Garrick \s ;  but 
out  of  a  family  of  twenty -eight  persons,  all  of  whom  made  the  stage  their 
vocation,  she  alone  pre-eminently  combined  the  qualities  requisite  to  make 
a  great  theatrical  performer  in  the  highest  degree. 

Another  member  of  that  family — a  foreigner  by  birthy  and  endowed 
with  the  most  powerful  and  vivid  dxamatie  oigwiaation— povessed  in  ■• 
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mall  a  degree  the  fiicultjr  of  the  stage,  tliat  liie  parts  wHieb  she  repre- 
aented  aaccenibUy  were  few  in  number,  and  tboagh  among  them  tbere 
were  aome  dramatie  creations  of  extraordiDary  originality  and  beauty,  she 
nerer  voae  to  the  highest  rank  In  ber  proiearion,  nor  eonld  daim  in  any 
aense  tbe  title  of  a  great  theatrical  artist.— 'This  was  my  mother.  And 
I  suppose  no  member  of  that  large  histrionic  family  waa  endowed  to  the 
Fame  degree  "with  the  natural  dramatic  temperament.  The  truth  of  her 
intonation,  accent,  and  emphasij;,  made  her  common  speech  as  good  as  a 
play  to  hear,  (oh,  liow  mucli  better  than  some  we  do  hear !)  and  whereas  I 
have  seen  the  Shak?peare  of  my  father,  and  the  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  every  emphatic  word  underlined  and  accentuated, 
h'st  they  should  omit  the  ripht  intlcction  in  delivering  the  lines,  my  mother 
could  no  more  have  needed  such  notes  whereby  to  speak  true  than  she 
would  a  cnndle  to  have  walked  by  at  noonday.  She  was  an  incomparable 
critic;  and  though  the  intrepid  sincerity  of  her  nature  made  her  strictures 
sometimes  more  accurate  than  acceptable,  they  were  inestimable  for  tbe 
fine  tact  ibr  truth,  which  made  ber  instinctively  r^ed  in  natore  and  art 
wrbatever  ainned  against  it* 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  considered  ecmpetent  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  myaelf  in  this  matter,  bat  I  think  I  am.  Inheriting  from  mj 
Either  a  theatrical  descent  of  two  generationa  and  my  moliher*a  vivid  and 
Tersatile  oiganization,  the  stage  itself,  Ihongh  it  became  from  the  force  of 
drenmstances  my  career,  was,  partly  from  my  natore  and  partly  from  my 
education,  so  repugnant  to  me,  that  I  £iiled  to  accompliah  any  result  at  all 
worthy  of  my  many  advantages.  I  imagine  I  disappointed  alike  those  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  think  me  endowed  with  the  talent  of  my 
family,  and  incurred,  towards  the  very  close  of  my  tlieatrical  career,  the 
severe  verdict  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the  stage  of  the  present  day,  that 
I  was  ''ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  my  profession." 

In  my  father  and  mother  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing in  most  marked  contrast  the  rapid  intuitive  perception  of  the  dramatic 
instinct  in  an  organization  where  it  preponderated,  and  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  logical  argument  by  which  tlie  pame  result,  on  a  given  question, 
"was  reached  by  a  mind  of  difierent  constitution  (my  father  a),  and  reached 
with  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  caused  by  the  very  ^plication  of  analy- 
tical reasoning.  The  slow  mental  process  might  with  time  have  achieved 
a  right  result  in  all  such  cases;  but  the  dramatic  instinct,  aided  by  a  fine 
organization,  waa  unerring ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  expect  that  fine  actora  shall  be  necessarily  profbund 
eommentatora  on  the  parts  that  they  sustain  meet  successfully,  but  rather 
the  contrary. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  due  respect  for  the  greatness 
that  is  gone  from  us,  if  I  say  that  Mrs.  Siddons^  analysis  of  the  part  of 
Lady  Macbeth  **  was  to  be  fi>und  ahne  in  her  representation  of  it — of 
the  magnificence  of  which  the    essay  '*  she  baa  left  upon  the  ehamcter 
gives  not  the  fiunteat  idea. 
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If  that  CTcnt  actress  IiaJ  possessed  tlie  order  of  mind  capable  of  con* 
ceiving  and  producing  a  philosophical  analysis  of  any  of  the  wonderful 
poetical  creations  wliich  slie  so  wonderfully  embodied,  she  would  surely 
nerer  have  been  able  to  embody  them  aa  she  did.  For  to  whom  are  all 
things  giTen?  and  to  whom  were  erer  given,  in  such  abundant  measure, 
consenting  and  hamonioiis  endowmebts  of  mind  and  bod/  for  the  pccaliar 
labour  of  her  life  7 

The  dramatic  fiicolt/,  as  I  have  said,  lies  in  a  power  of  apprehension 
quicker  than  the  disintegrating  pfocesa  of  critical  analysisy  and  when  it  ii 
powerful,  and  the  oiganisation  fine,  as  with  Ifrs.  Siddons,  perception 
rather  than  reflection  reaches  the  aim  proposed ;  and  the  persona  endowed 
with  this  qiecifie  gift  will  hardly  nnite  with  it  the  mental  qoalifieatioos  of 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians ;  no  better  proof  of  which  can  be  adduced 
than  Mrs.  Stddona  herself,  whose  peHbrmances  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  excellent,  while  the  two  treatises  she  has  left  upon  the  characten 
of  **  Queen  Constance  "  and  "Lady  Macbeth" — two  of  her  finest  parts — 
are  feeble  and  superficial.  Kcan,  who  possessed,  beyond  all  actors  whom 
I  have  seen,  tragic  inspiration,  could  very  hardly,  I  should  think,  have 
given  a  satisfactory  reason  for  any  one  of  the  great  efiects  which  he  pro- 
duced. Of  Mdlle.  Rachel,  whose  impersonations  fulfilled  to  me  the  idta 
of  perll'Ct  works  of  art  of  their  kind,  I  liave  heard,  from  one  who  knetr 
her  Avell,  that  her  intellectual  processes  were  limited  to  the  considtrAtion 
of  the  most  purely  mechanical  part  of  her  vocation  ;  and  Pasfa,  the  great 
lyric  tragedian,  who,  Mrs.  Siddous  said,  was  capable  of  giving  her  lessons, 
replied  to  the  observation,  **  Vous  avez  dt  beaucoup  etudier  rantique," 
"  Je  Tai  beaucoup  senti."  The  reflective  and  analytical  quality  has  little 
to  do  with  the  complex  process  of  acting,  and  is  alike  remote  from  what  is 
dramatic  and  what  is  theatrical. 

There  is  something  anomalous  in  that  which  wc  call  the  dramatic  art 
that  has  often  arrested  my  attention  and  exercisiHl  my  thoughts;  the 
q[>edal  gift  and  sole  industry  of  so  many  of  my  kindred,  and  the  onljr 
h^bour  of  my  own  life,  it  has  been  a  aubject  of  constant  and  curioui 
speculation  with  me,  combining  as  it  does  elements  at  once  so  congeaisl 
and  so  antagonistic  to  my  nature. 

Its  most  original  process,  that  is,  the  conception  of  the  character  to 
be  represented,  is  a  mere  reception  of  the  creation  of  another  mind — 
and  its  mechanical  part,  that  is,  the  representation  of  the  charscter 
thus  apprehended,  has  no  reference  to  the  intrinsic,  poetical,  or  dramatic 
merit  of  the  original  creation,  but  merely  to  the  accuracy  and  power  of 
the  actor's  perception  of  it ;  thus  the  character  of  "  Lady  Macbeth  "  is  as 
nuijcstic,  awiul,  and  poetical,  whether  it  be  wortliily  tilled  by  its  pre- 
eminent representative,  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  unworthily  by  the  most  incom- 
petent of  ignorant  provincial  tragedy  queens. 

This  same  dramatic  art  has  neither  fixed  rules,  specific  principles, 
indispensable  rudinient<5,  nor  fundamental  laws;  it  has  no  basis  in  positive 
science,  as  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have;  and  diiTen 
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from  them  all,  in  that  the  mere  appeannee  of  apontaneitf ,  which  is  an 
acknowledged  aasamption,  ia  its  chief  merit  And  yet— 

This  younger  cf  the  siiter  azti^ 
Whsie  aU  their  chsnns  fumhino  ■ 

requires  in  its  professors  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  ear  of  the 
musician,  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  over  and  above  these, 
a  faculty  peculiar  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  actor  personally  fulfils  and 
embodies  his  conception  ;  his  own  voice  is  his  cunningly  modulated 
instrument  ;  his  own  face  the  canvas  -whereon  he  portrays  the  various 
expressions  of  his  passion ;  his  own  frame  the  mould  in  which  he  casts 
the  images  of  beauty  and  majesty  that  fill  his  brain  ;  and  whereas  the 
painter  and  sculptor  may  select,  of  all  possible  attitudes,  occupations,  and 
esqiressions,  the  most  faronrable  to  the  beautiful  effect  they  desire  to  pro- 
dttce,  and  fix,  and  bid  it  80  remain  fixed  for  ever,  the  actor  must  live  and 
more  through  a  temporary  existence  of  poetry  and  passion,  and  preaenre 
throughout  its  duration  that  ideal  grace  and  dignity,  of  which  the  canvaa 
and  the  marble  give  hot  a  silent  and  motionleea  image.  And  yet  it  is  an 
art  that  reqnixea  no  atndy  worthy  of  the  name :  it  creates  nothing — it  per« 
petitatea  noticing;  to  ita  profeaaora,  whoee  personal  qoalificatjona  form 
balf  their  merit,  ia  jnstly  giyen  the  meed  of  personal  admiration,  and  the- 
reward  of  contemporaneona  popnlari^  ia  weU  bestowed  on  those  whoae 
labour  consists  in  exciting  momentary  emotion.   Their  moat  persevering 
and  anccessful  efforts  can  only  benefit,  by  a  passionate  pleaaore  of  at  most 
a  few  yeara*  duration,  the  phiy -going  public  of  Yheir  own  immediate  day, 
and  they  are  fitly  recompensed  with  money  and  applause,  to  whom  may 
not  justly  belong  the  rapture  of  creation,  the  glory  of  patient  and  pro- 
tracted toil|  and  the  love  and  honour  of  grateful  posterity. 
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J^arjgar^t  giuisirs  Itstiirs.  . 

(^AHUotated      her  Husband.) 


CHAFTEB  IT. 

At  ^AnAiTR  Lahokt's. 

Madaue  Laxont^s  meAod  with  a  nsirlj-befcsfed  pupil  im  to  km  ha 
alone  with  her  grief  till  the  fini  tromblings  of  the  diock  of  sepandm  hed 
oeofled.  And  eo  when  mj  company  had  quite  departed  (I  watching  diem, 
with  Tarimie  iedings,  at  the  casement),  At  brooght  some  cslces  and  a 
small  glass  of  wine  into  the  drawing-room,  and  placed  diera  near  me  hy 
the  window,  snying  in  a  bland  voice  whidi  nicely  balanced  the  severity  of 
her  manner,  "  Xow,  my  dear,  you  want  to  cry  all  alone ;  I  know  it  is  the 
way  with  all  good  girls  at  such  tinic:^.  Wlun  the  stonn  is  past,  we  will 
begin  to  make  friends  of  each  other ;  only  that  can  never  be  if  you  do  net 
dry  your  tears  and  drink  your  wine  by  the  time  I  come  to  ask  you  to 
take  tea  with  me."  Witli  that  she  kissed  my  forehead,  as  ceremoniously 
as  if  it  wore  "  the  book,"  and  Kft  me,  far  more  disposed  than  she  imacrlned 
to  drink  the  wine  at  once  and  not  to  cry  at  all.  Indeed,  I  did  driuk  the 
wine  as  soon  uflorwarJ  as  I  dared,  and  ate  all  the  cakes. 

The  allernoou  wore  away  in  silence.  The  sunshine  poured  in  upon 
me  through  the  window,  with  eager,  tremulous,  unconscioas  life;  while 
all  the  life  that  I  waa  conscious  of,  as  I  sat  there  in  a  maze  of  vaguest, 
dreamiest  speculation,  was  like  a  candle-flame  etherealizcd,  almost  drowned 
and  lost  in  the  sunlight.  But  as  the  dusk  came  on,  the  lamp  of  life  within 
me  burned  in  a  brighter,  homelier,  warmer  way,  and  when,  by  and  by,  I 
saw  a  lady  walk  up  to  the  house  with  another  little  girl,  I  dropped  fairly 
into  the  sphere  of  my  common  senses,  and  even  felt  equal  to  the  ordeal 
of  tiiking  tea  with  madame,  whenever  she  pleased  to  send  for  me.  Kcxr 
was  it  long  before  I  was  summoned  to  madame*8  aitdng-room. 

The  other  little  girl  was  not  there,  much  to  my  disappointment  Site, 
as  I  had  ahready  divined  from  the  miserable  apprehensive  glancea  die  cast 
about  her,  was  also  a  new  pupil.  A  walk  in  the  fields  had  fiuled  to  divert 
her,  and  she  had  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed  outright,  with  her  poor 
little  headache. 

But  the  lady  was  there — die  with  whom  a  walk  in  the  fields  had  failed 

to  be  diverting.  She  was  madame's  daughter  and  assistant — a  wtnum  uo 
longer  young,  and  her  name  was  "Weariness.  When  I  entered  the  room, 
she  was  silting  at  table  with  her  back  to  the  door,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  over  which  long  thick  masses  of  ruddy  brown  hair  drooped  with  an 
espreasion  of  languor  subtle  beyond  description.    It  was  not  till  her 
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mother,  takiog  mc  by  the  band,  led  me  up  to  her,  that  Wm  Lamont' 
turned  her  head,  to  fix  on  me  a  pair  of  great  eyes  without  a  spark  of 
welcome  or  inquiry  in  them.  They  were  the  eyes  of  weariness,  too  tired 
for  synipatliy  with  anything.  The  drooping  lines  of  her  somewhat  coarse 
mouth  also  told  of  a  weariness  that  would  fain  become  oblivion.  Iler 
smile  was  a  smile  without  life;  the  hand  was  heavy  and  cold  in  which 
she  took  mine,  saying  sinij)ly,  *'  Good  evening,  my  dear  !" 

Madame  Lamont  looked  at  her  daughter  rather  surprised  and  im- 
patient, I  thought,  as  if  she  would  have  said,  "  This  is  not  the  way  of 
business  even,  Charlotte."  Upon  which  the  daughter  made  reply  alk-r 
the  same  manner,  but  more  clearly.  She  did  not  care,  her  eyes  said ;  and 
if  the  sea  came  up  and  drowned  all  schools  and  schoolmistresses,  still  she 
woujid  not  care.  So  I  interpreted  the  glances  which  passed  between  the 
ladiea— glances  which  they  took  no  great  pains  to  disguise  in  the  presence 
of  a  country-bom  child  of  thirteen. 

Madame  made  amends.  She  placed  a  chair  for  me  at  her  side,  gave 
me  some  tea,  and  b^gan  forthwith  to  make  known,  in  a  bubbling  fountain 
of  talk,  how  pleasant  my  life  should  be  at  Valley  House  School.  Not  that 
Ii  all  forlorn,  heard  modi  that  she  said.  Besides,  I  was  diiefljr  intent  upon 
the  coontenance  of  Misa  Lament,  who  said  nothmg,  but  amnsod  herself  by 
cBasolTing  piecea  of  sugar  in  her  ^Kxm  fbr  the  pleaswre  of  sosing  tliem 
aapped  and  fiilling  into  min.  It  ia  a  bypochondiiacal  emplojment;<  and 
m  I  looked  upon  the  emmbling  roeka  of  aweetness  and  then  upon  the 
lady  s,  fidlen  face,  I  numndered  miles  awaj  into  the  speculation  whether 
ahe  had  not  at  some  tune  soflfiered  under  a  proeeas  of  similar  kind. 
Valley  House  School  waa  dearly  no  paiadiae  for  her;  but  that,  perhaps, 
was  beeauaa  ahe  was  now  too  old  for  any  particular  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  which  madame  most  enlarged  upon — permission  to  feed  the 
^cliickons  and  to  find  their  eggs. 

Have  you  pigs,  too  ?  "  I  asked  j  for  I  felt  it  was  time  for  me  to  say 
something. 

"  Pigs  ! "  echoed  maJame,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"We  will  get  one  for  you,  if  you  would  like  it  1"  said  Miss  Lamont, 
creamily  imkind,  but  without  interest  enough  to  lift  her  eyes  from  her 
sugar  ruin. 

"  Koast !  '*  madame  added,  as  if  it  were  a  joke — ^pitying  my  confusion. 
For  here  was  my  old  fortune  begun  again  already.  How  had  I  betrayed, 
in  my  very  first  words,  on  my  ver^-  first  evening,  the  Tulgar  ofrHt^iffm 
of  my  sphere  1 "  And  how  clearly  those  associations  must  appear  about 
me  since  it  was  actually  proposed  to  keep  a  pig  at  Valley  Uouae  for  my 
consolation.  If  that  could  really  have  been  meant!  or  if  it  was  a  joket 
I  blushed  so  much  that  my  shame  and  vexation  reddened  the  silence  that 
Mi  on  us,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  my  eyes  burning  liot. 

'^Cbulotte,"  said  Madame  Lament,  spcaUng  softly  and  nptdly  in 
Frendi,  but  not  so  quickly  that  her  meaning  eaoaped  me^  fittle  con- 
sideration, I  pray  you.  Wbat  has  happened  I  cannot  diidne,  but  let  vm 
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keep  our  bitterness  for  ourselves.  This  little  one  is  to  have  a  bad  niglit^ 
and  we  should  remembtir  tliat  it  can  begin  too  soon." 

Mamma,"  returned  her  daughter,  coldly,  in  the  same  tongue 
("Mamanl"  and  she  so  very,  very  old — more  than  thirty!)  "blame 
the  weather.    I  do  not  know  why,  bat  thit  is  a  daj  of  the  devil  for  mel 
I  dp  not  know  I    What  docs  the  almanac  lay  ?  ** 
M  named  the  dsj^  in  plain  Engliah. 

Both  ]adk§  were  startled  aft  the  mtemtption — doI  so  auiehy  it  may  be, 
becaose  of  my  plain  Bngiiih  as  beeaose  of  the  name  of  the  day.  Perhiqpa 
it  was  a  aaemorable  day— 4he  snmrenary  of  the  time  when  that  tear  flood 
caoM  which  melted  the  yonqger  lady  into  the  moist  cky  image  of  n 
woman  the  appeared  to-night;  and  perhaps  the  day,  coming  roond  sgain^ 
was  felt  without  being  remembered  or  observed  till  I  named  it. 

Madame  glaneed  at  her  daqgjiter  nneasily*  At  the  moment  I  spoke, 
her  danghter  looked  up  oX  me,  fiurly  for  the  first  time ;  and  as  she  looked 
her  face  was  no  longer  uninquiring  and  no  longer  pale.  Dead  to  all 
affairs  of  human  interest  before,  some  life  was  suddenly  called  back 
into  it  at  the  sound  of  my  voice;  but  even  tlien  only  in  a  bewildered 
manner.  It  lingered  a  little  while,  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  have  any 
bu.«aness  to  stay,  and  then  almost  died  out  again.  Slowly  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  to  think  apart.  But  as  if  she  waa  not  solitude  enough 
for  herself  at  that  moment,  she  presently  left  the  room,  murmuring 
the  word  "  curious "  as  she  gazed  on  me  in  passing  with  eyes  that 
seemed  rather  to  listen  than  to  see. 

Aladnme  Mere — who  looked  more  angry  than  anzloiis,  without  show- 
ing much  feeling  of  any  kind — i^logized  for  her  daughter,  who  had 
really  made  me  uneasy*  It  was  a  headache;  a  torturing  fit  of  enniit. 
^£ut  you  are  a  brave  Uttle  girV*  said  she :  "  so  much  ia  plain  already." 

From  this  point  it  was  easy  to  glide  again  into  the  stream  of  entertain* 
iqg  prattle  which  my  qnestion  abont  the  had  intetmpted.  I  hope  I 
gave  proper  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  Now  I  only  remember  how  mnch 
more  at  ease  I  felt  when  madame*s  ezertioDs  to  amnse  me  began  to  flsg; 
as  they  did  by  and  by  when  she  became  as  mnch  absorbed  in  her  own 
xefleotions  ss  I  in  mine. 

Her  daughter's  long  absence  vexed  her.  She  rang  the  beU,  and  her 
mmd  entered.  Where  was  Miss  Charlotte?  In  her  room*  The  maid 
had  occasion  to  speak  with  her  just  now,  and  knocked^  but  was  not 
admitted. 

**  Wait,"  said  madame ;  and,  going  to  her  writing-table,  took  a  broad 
sheet  of  paper  and  scribbled  a  racsi=-nge  upon  it.  The  sheet  had  not  yet 
been  folded,  however,  when  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Miss 
Lament  entered — changed  for  the  better.  Her  mother  slipped  the  message 
into  the  desk. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  do^\-n,"  said  she.  "  You  know  I  must 
see  Miss  Forsters  boxes  unpacked  and  her  things  j»Iaced  out  tidily;  and— 
and  I  scarcely  know  what  else  does  not  need  my  attention.** 
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"I  hvn  not  &igotteii  that,  mammft.  Leave  Miai  Fonter  to 
my  care;*'  and  in  token  that  ahe  aerioailjr  dengned  to  entertain 
me.  Miss  Lamont  exhibited  some  booka  which  ahe  had  bionght  down 
with  her. 

My  heart  fiunted.  What  a  prospect  was  this  beftre  me  I  It  was  with 
pontire  fear  that  I  raised  my  head  to  know  the  wont,  when  I  heard  the 
door  shut  madame  out  and  her  daughter  in.  Bnt  there  waa  little  to 
be  ahurmed  at.  Already  the  headache,  the  torturing  fit  of  «imui,  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  ;  and  though  no  arrangement  of  her  hair  that  Miss 
l4unont  ever  achieved  gave  it  a  look  of  life,  its  ruddy  masses  were  now 
less  moribund  than  when  she  took  them  from  the  room.  They  were  dis- 
phiyed  in  ringlets — great  heavy  curls,  clustered  togetlier  without  any  of  their 
natural  gaiety,  but  rather  like  hybcrnating  serpentine  creatures,  tawny 
and  innocent.  Embellished  in  this  out-of-date  fashion — which  I  never 
afterwards  saw  her  assume,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was  only  put  on 
by  way  of  setting  herself  in  harmony  with  certain  tyranmcai  remi- 
niscences,— she  sat  down  to  devote  herself  to  me. 

And  now  it  appeared  that  not  she,  but  I  was  the  dreadful  personage. 
£motions  of  which  I  had  no  conception  then,  simmered  in  the  lieart  of 
Weariness  ;  and  of  the  two,  I  was  really  calmest  when  she  took  me  by  the 
hand,  though  all  she  had  to  ask  was  whether  I  did  not  think  her  rude 
just  now?  Of  ooorse  I  thought  ahe  had  been  disi^[reeable^  and  so  made 
no  answer. 

Speaky  Maigaret/*  she  said, "  I  want  to  hear  you  spesk.*' 

Welly  I  did  not  know  what  I  waa  saying,  ma^am,  when  I  asked  about 
— ^bout  the  piga.** 

And  I  aearody  knew  what  I  answered." 

That  waa  because  of  your  hcadadie?*' 
^Because  of  my  headache,'*  repeated  Echo^  drowaily — looking  on  my 
mouth,  meanwhile  aa  though  aha  would  fidn  see  my  words  aa  well  aa  hear 
them. 

"  Do  yon  read  nicely,  Margaret  ?  " 

**I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  with  my  eyes  already  wandering  in  a  book 
of  religious  poems  that  lay  on  the  table.    "  Will  you  hear  me?** 

"  £:uictly  what  I  wish.  But  not  from  that  book — ^poetry  is  not  the 
best  teat.    Take  this  one,  child.** 

"This  one"  was  a  story-book — no  other  than  the  Sojtows  of  Werther; 
and  Miss  Lamont  opened  it  at  a  place  where  the  name  of  the  heroine 
appeared  all  over  the  page. 

"  About  Charlotte,"  I  said.  **  That  is  your  name,  Miss  Lamont  ;**  an 
idle  remark  in  itself,  but  significant  enough  if  the  book  was  selected  not 
simply  because  it  was  a  loTe-story  (the  worst  of  reasons),  but  because  the 
name  Charlotte  had  to  be  repeated  so  oAen  in  reading  it. 

I  read.  It  waa  my  first  introduction  to  literature  of  its  kind,  and  I 
was  so  charmed  and  bewildered,  especially  as  I  was  thrown  at  once  into 
the  middle  of  the  story,  that  the  mere  graces  cf  elocution  must  soon  hare 
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teeo  Ibfgotten.  'Twas  all  the  same  to  Miss  Lamont  Once  when  I  looked 
vp  from  the  book,  I  mw  diet  ahe  liatened  wiHi  aa  m«eh  tSbttamAm  m  a 
eUM  aft  a  iany  tale,  and  that  her  ejea  were  atill  fixed  upon  mj  lips.  Nmt 
I  know  why.  She  had  read  <^  Werther*s  aorrowa  for  herself  more 
fbMk  OBoe ;  her  intereat  was  in  mf  readings— in  mj  Toioe,  dial  repeated 
"  Ghariotte^  Charlotte,"  ao  nuiny  tinMS,  and  alwaja  tenderly ;  Ibr  waa  net 
Ais  a  loTO-atory  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  I  stopped  ;  hot  it  waa  not  till  aame  raoottBli 
afterwarda  that  my  Kateaer  eaased  to  listen. 

'"]%at  will  do,"  she  aaid  at  length,  putt  ing  on  her  go  v  er  u  mcntdl 
dignity.  **  You  read  very  well  ;  nnd  I — I  wonder  where  you  fonnd 
tliai  beautrihl  voice  ?  But  it  is  a  nonsensical  book,  and  we'll  have  no 
more  of  it." 

With  that  she  put  the  heavenly  volume  of  suspirations  iiko  her  pocket, 
and  left  nie  to  the  Cliristidn  )>ar,  while  she  occupied  lierself  with  a  little 
brown  Latin  book.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my  acquirements 
were  n«Tain  investigated. 

'*  Do  you  read  writing  easily,  Margaret?    That  is  important  too." 

I  could  only  shake  my  bead  at  this.  I  knew  nothii^  of  writing  bat 
my  own  exeroisea. 

"  Let  us  see.  I  think  I've  semethii^  here,*^  said  ^liss  Lamont,  and 
took  from  her  pocket  a  paper  of  Terses  which  appeared  to  me  at  fbat 
sight  totally  illegible;  all  but  a  line  of  emboased  printing  at  tiw  tsf^ 
^th  Uossaia." 

"  I  have  narer  seen  such  handwriting  as  this,"  I  said,  apologetically. 
No,'*  answered  Miss  Lomont,  heaitating ;    I  think— I  cnmot  iUak 
yon  have.   But  read  all  the  aame^  Maigaxet.   It  is  a  soUiar^  wtitii^, 
and  if  yon  are  not  a  8oldier*8  dang^rtec^  yon  oofjbl  to  hme  been." 

Thns  eneonraged,  I  atrogglod  Ibtthwith  into  tiie  first  line^  Ihoa^  it 
hegUL  with  the  name  of  a  plaoe  whieh  I  had  nafer  before  heasd 

On— on  Linden  when  the  scene— the  sua  was  low, 

and  80  on  to  the  seooad  sbanaa,  at  which  poiat  Madame  LamoBt  entered 
unexpectedly. 

The  intemiptioa  was  most  Umdy  and  weksone,  I  thought ;  bat  not 
io  did  it  seem  to  my  sad  inquisitor.  She  took  the  paper  ficom  my  handi 
abruptly,  folding  it  up  as  she  said,  "  I  see  it  is  too  difficult  for  you.'* 

All  this  while  madame  looked  on  from  the  middle  of  the  room, 
quietly  remarking  wlicn  the  paper  had  been  returned  into  Misa  Lomont's 
pocket— 

"  I  think  I  must  be  a  little  crazy  to-night." 

"  Mamma?" 

"  Aa  for  you,  my  dear,"  continued  madame,  turning  toward  me  with 
a  smile,  "  it  is  settled  that  you  are  always  to  remain  a  child^    Do  you 
know  your  toys  were  packed  with  your  booka  and  clothes  2  " 
My  toys,  madame  I " 
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All,  I  should  snj,  down  to  baby's  rattle,  and  the  ivory  ring  thai 
brought  your  teeth  into  the  world." 

This  was  oyerwhehning  news.   "  It  mast  be  a  mistake,  I  pleaded.*' 

"  WeU,  my  dear,  the  toys  were  all  in  a  box  by  themaelyee,  and  it 
may  be  so.**  But  madame  was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  her  own 
explanation,  and  certainly  it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  me.  Not  that  I 
ima^ned  any  special  significance  in  this  ireak  of  my  mother*8,  yet  more 
than  that  it  was  done  to  make  me  ashamed. 

If  that  was  her  object,  she  succeeded  well.  I  wa»  ashamed.  I  could 
have  cried  outright  if  I  had  not  been  too  proud,  wbidi  madame  per- 
eeiviog,  she  affected  to  doubt  no  longer  that  the  box  had  come  by  mis- 
take. But  now  I  luckily  remembered  that  my  luggage  had  been  placed  in 
the  cart  before  daybreak  that  morning — In  darkness  almost — and  that  the 
toy-box  was  in  my  room,  wl\erc  it  might  naturally  have  been  cauglit  up 
unobserved  with  the  others. 

That  was  explanation  enough  for  Madame  Lamont ;  but  I  began  to 
doubt  more  and  more ;  and  my  head  grew  dizzy ;  and  my  eyes  craved  for 
darkness,  and  I  asked  permission  to  retii*e.  That  was  nob  enough,  though: 
J  begged  that  I  might  sleep  alone. 

Which  means,  Margaret,  that  you  propose  to  lie  awoke  and  iret.** 

"  No,"  said  I,  quite  sincerely. 

But  madame  doubted  me,  producing  ^me  lozenges  which  I  was  to 
be  sure  to  take  before  composing  myself  to  rest ;  thej  would  cause  mo 
to  sleep  better,  she  said. 

Miss  Lamont  went  to  madame's  desk  for  piq»er  to  wrap  the  lozenges 
in,  and  took  out  that  sheet  which  had  the  message  scribbled  upon  it. 
Whether  some  big  appealing  ''Bear  Charlotte**  canght  Miss  Lamont*s  ^ 
eyes,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  while  I  waited^ — shivering  I  knew  not  why,— to 
be  taken  to  my  strange  bed,  she  read  the  message  under  tbe  lamp  in  her 
ahort-sigbted  way,  and  then  handed  it  to  her  mother,  sayiqg,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  *'  You  do  not  know.  It  is  nothing,  of  course ;  a  vocal  coincidence,  let 
us  call  it;  a  fancy  which  I  have  done  with.   By  and  by  I  will  tell  you.*' 

I  wished,  as  I  trembled  out  of  the  room,  that  people  would  not  indulge 
themselves  with  mysterious  sayings  wbich  it  was  stupid  to  suppose  I 
did  not  notice.  If  I  had  only  been  left  to  myself  all  the  evening  with  a 
lx>ok  which  asked  no  more  attention  than  I  could  fairly  give — I  And  if 
those  tnys  had  not  come  to  make  me  ashamed,  and  piit  all  sorts  of 
boilicriiig  ideas  into  the  tired  head  of  poor  me — !  Yes,  there  they  were. 
Madame  had  caused  them  to  be  brouglit  to  my  room,  saying,  as  she  bade 
me  good  night  at  the  door,  **  I  thought  you  should  see  them,  my  dear,  for 
this  once  more ;  they  will  be  company  fur  you,  perhaps ;  but  to-nicrrow 
we  must  lock  them  away  in  the  box-room,  of  course."  I  answered  that 
they  might  as  well  be  taken  there  directly ;  but  was  not  sorry,  somehow, 
to  hear  the  reply,  "  Never  mind  for  to-night.'* 

And  as  soon  as  they  were  gone — mistress  and  maid — I  felt  an  im^ 
ststible  longing  to  get  up  and  look  at  these  toys.   True,  there  was  no 
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light  in  the  room,  bat  the  night  was  very  cleoTi  and  by  pulling  ap  the 
blind  and  haling  the  box  to  the  windovr,  I  eonld  make  ooft  the  old  fiuniliar 
things  well  enougfai  I  thought. 

And  io  it  was.  The  window  was  bug  and  low.  I  placed  the  bos 
beneath  it,  going  softly  on  my  naked  feet;  and  kneelmg  down,  I  ftmid 
the  darknem  growing  lighter  as  I  drew  out  first  one  fingolten  toy  and 
then  another.  They  were  poor  things,  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  a 
comitry  town :  little  horses  of  wafer  pattern,  headlem  loDg  ago ;  waggons 
with  wheels  and  without  them ;  a  musical  cart  that  twanged  yet ;  doUi 
of  many  kinds,  but  all  battered,  soiled,  and  tawdry.  There  were  my 
first  picture-books  ;  my  first  neodle-case  ;  bits  of  "  patch-work,"  with  the 
needles  sticking  in  them  ;  and  there,  too,  among  the  many  things— every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  I  remembered  to  have  possessed — was  the  box 
my  English  governess  gave  me  :  still  locked. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  very  old  when  I  had  gathered 
these  things  into  my  lap  and  looked  at  them — remembering  when  this  and 
that  was  brouglit  home,  and  how  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  or  a  wet  day.  I 
felt  rery  old,  and  sad,  and  serious  too.  Sad,  in  a  way  easy  to  feel  but 
hard  to  explain.  Serious,  for  there  was  nothing  here  that  I  had  not 
ceased  to  play  with  long  sgo;  then  why  were  they  sent?  To  make  me 
ashamed  ?  or  because  my  mother  thought  I  should  really  like  to  hare  the 
dear  eld  nibbi:ih  7  Not  by  miiteke  ;  that  I  had  already  found  oal ;  fer 
the  box  had  been  wrapped  in  canvas  like  the  rest.  There  was  anotlMr 
reason :  Was  it  in  token  that  I  was  nerer  to  go  bask  to  the  ibrat  any 
note?  Was  it  as  mnoh  as  to  say  that  thcj  bad  done  with  me  there? 
Well,  then,  I  would  not  care  t 

But  if  I  did  not  love  them,  I  loved  the  ferest ;  and  it  was  widi 
alow  hands  and  a  numb  hesrt,  in  spite  of  myself  1^  I  pot  back  the 
toys,  crept  back  to  bed— and  slept.  lladame*s  loae^gea  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  fer  I  foigot  to  take  them ;  but  my  head  had  acaroely 
touched  the  pillow  when  I  fell  asleep,  without  another  thought  Ibr  any* 
body  or  anything. 


CiIAPT£UV. 

Mt  Hafft  OoBnrBBfiiav. 

It  happened,  as  has  already  appeared,  that  on  the  day  when  I  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Madame  Lamont,  another  young  lady  was 
admitted  into  the  school;  she  was  not  a  strong-minded  little  girl  of  no 
affections  and  a  hermit  heart,  and  therefore  it  was  arnnged  that  &he 
should  sleep  at  present  with  madame*s  daughter,  in  a  room  adjoiuing 
mine,  for  "  company ; "  and  I  woke  in  the  night  to  hear  her  sobbing,  and 
Hiss  Charlotte  imperatively  comforting  her.  ^  O  dear  mamma !  O  my 
dear,  pretty  mamma  1"  wept  tlib  little  one,   lot  me  come  home.**  Then 
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I  imctentood  Miss  Lnmont  to  explain  tbat,  Trich  all  tbat  nmse,  tlie  young 
lady  in  the  nsact  room  would  certainly  wake,  and  hearing  cries  and 
tears  for  mamma-a,'*  would  give  way  to  affliction  at  kst,  aad  cry  too. 
 «AtIast!'» 

Now  I  Avas  this  young  lady,  and  I  was  already  awake,  and  heard  that 
breaking  of  the  heart  which  disturbed  Miss  Lamont's  rest  no  viciously, 
and  yet  no  tear  came  to  mt/  eyes.  No  tears  when  I  sat  at  the  window 
and  saw  myself  abandoned,  no  tears  when  I  pondered  over  my  toys, 
no  tears  now.  But  listening  to  the  other's  grief,  it  was  as  if  my 
whole  body  turned  pale  as  I  lay  and  wondered  why  I  also  did  not 
grieve.  The  very  governesses  could  not  believe  it  of  me.  Surely  my 
heart  was  hard  I  Or  was  my  lot  a  hard  one  and  not  my  heart  ?  For  if 
I  did  not  feel  my  neighbonr^s  sorrow  I  coveted  it.  When  she  sobbed 
*'Hamma,"  I  figured  to  myself  a  young,  kind-looking,  handsome  lady 
seated  in  a  pretty  room  with  a  bright  fire  in  it,  and  by  the  fire  a  foot- 
stooL  But  when  I  considered  what  /  had  to  grieve  for,  there  came  into 
my  mind  nothing  but  a  boundless  expanse  of  snow  and  mist.  The 
differenoe  was  reiy  greal,  and  I  envied  my  little  neighbour's  sufferings 
with  a  bitter  envy.  Long  after  she  had  diopt  asleep,  ^e  and  her  suffer- 
ings and  all,  I  lay  debating  the  matter,  but  only  to  leave  off  as  I  began— 
witbotU  a  tear:  only  I  did  nol  consider  that  some  teats  are  wept,  as  some 
wounds  bleed— within.  And  so  when  madame  herself  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit  of  consolation  neact  morning— >never  doubting,  I  daresay,  that  I  had 
held  my  heart  still  till  I  was  alone  in  the  dark— she  had  her  pains  for 
nothing.  Madame  could  find  in  me  no  traces  of  grief  at  all ;  but  her 
expectations  of  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes  were  so  just  and  so  manifestly 
disappointed  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take  the  tiny  cup  of  cofice 
which  had  been  brought  in  aid  of  her  comfortable  exhortations. 

In  the  schoolroom  my  indifference  gave  positive  ofience.  There 
were  only  six  young  ladies  beside  myself  and  the  other  new  pupil,  Mary 
Day;  but  there  was  only  one  opinion — that  Mary  was  a  poor  little  dear, 
and  that  I  was  a  heartless  thing.  Miss  Phipps  the  cider  found  occasion 
to  observe  furtlier  that  she  had  heard  some  people  never  gave  way  to 
grief  because  they  were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  eyes;  upon  which  I, 
smiling,  showed  my  school-fellows  a  set  of  teeth  which  no  weeping  could 
spoil  nor  any  one  of  them  match. 

For  the  credit  of  my  sex,  I  must  ovm  this  was  very  naughty.  But 
for  my  own  sake  I  must  say  that  I  had  a  cold  heai-t  for  my  triumph. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  I  was  conceited  of  my  beauiy,  but  the 
time  had  come  when  I  b^n  to  pine  for  a  little  love.  In  aU  my  life  I 
had  never  been  blessed  with  any,  and  now  when  I  looked  round  upon  the 
angry  Cues  of  my  sdioolfeUows,  I  longed  to  explain  that  I  was  only  per- 
Terse  because  I  was  Ibrlom.  But  pride  came  in  to  stay  my  tongue,  and 
I  remembered  the  injunctions  to  be  silent  whidi  I  had  so  often  heard. 
I^ent,  therefore,  I  remained ;  though  I  felt  all  the  time  that  if  any  one  of 
my  companions  would  give  me  a  kind  glance,  my  eyes  would  stand  a  risk 
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of  being  spoM  finrtiiwidi  to  tha  utaort  Mtfifftdko  of  HS»  FbiiypB  tlie 
dd«r.  But  mj  tune  w  ooniDg. 

Katamlly,  I  belim^  I  ought  to  ham  oheiiihed  «  fpoeni  reaeBtiienl 
against  Mary  Day,  wbo  was  ofltentitiotiidy  petted  at  mj  ezpcnitw  B«l- 
I  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  her  I  took  moat  kindly,  and 
before  llie  tliird  evening  was  over  we  agreed  to  ask  permission  to 
share  the  same  room.  Fur  tliat  is  how  we  were  lodged  at  Madame 
Lament's — one  room  for  every  ]Kur  of  pupils.  This  propoaition,  which 
madame  readily  consented  to,  oiiginated  with  mc  ;  and  now  mark  iu 
selfishness.  I  wanted  to  satisfy  my  imagination  Avith  this  little  one's  grief. 
To  be  sure,  I  did  not  know  my  own  moiives  then,  but  now  I  have  no 
doubt  tliey  were  founded  on  some  such  notion  as  this :  that  if  she  wept 
in  my  arms,  close  to  my  bosom,  I  niii;ht  feel  and  understand  more  of  that 
xuother's  love  which  made  hex  so  woadxous  rich,  and  har  grief  a  thing  ao 
enviable. 

The  experiment  sncceeded,  ior  we  bad  quite  a  feast  of  tears  that 
night.  We  cried  together  to  b^n  with  ;  and  then  I  asked  Maij  what 
was  ihe  matter  ;  and  then  she  told  me  all  about  her  dear  iiiMinia  all  t 
audi  a  dear  mamma ! — and  papa,  wbom  dM  did  not  love  quite  so  w^ 
becanse  he  waa  Uack  and  nercr  wp6km  to  anybody,  only  a  little  to 
mamma.  We  diamnaed  bim,  Ibeieiiie,  wilboQt  aBoeb  diacoMiany  dw^gb 
we  were  both  breathkai  when  Mtrj  told  me  bow  zieb  be  mm,  and  ham 
tbatyihetboi^t,  waa  beoanae  be  waa  alwi^a^  flooring  **8Gaiebo^.  Met 
that  ahe  knew  what  flooring  waa,  or  wbeAer  btwyeca  always  did  it  I 
said  I  did  not  remember,  and  then  we  went  Kaek  to  mam—i  if^rin. 

First  I  bad  a  rnlmite  deaoripfeijOii  of  her,  which  I  pieoed  togetfwr  ioto 
a  lovely  figure  Kke  Uioae  m  the  ftabmnrf  piataa  of  mfflmer'a  maganMa. 
Mamma  was  taller  than  Elizabe^  (that  waa  her  honsemaid),  but  not  ao 
stent  as  Jane,  the  cook,  you  know.  She  had  seven  silk  dresses,  and  no 
one  could  till  which  was  prettiest.  Her  liair  was  black  as  ravens'  wings,' 
and  she  wore  it  in  Adelaide  curls.  Her  eyes  were  black,  too,  not  a  shiny 
black,  like  Miss  Phipps',  but  soft  black,  like  lead  pencil ;  her  lips  were, 
oh,  80  beautiful  to  kiss — just  like  baby's,  only  nicer. 

Now  a  baby  was  a  thing  of  which  I  had  scarcely  a  conception ;  but 
Mary's  fervent  "  oh,  so  beautiful  to  kiss,"  was  what  struck  me  mosL 

*'  Then  your  mamma  often  kisses  you  ?''  I  said  in  a  tremor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  wlnm  1  am  at  home. .  Every  morning  when  nurse  brings 
mc  down,  there  is  mother  with  a  kias.  And  eveiy  nighty  when  I  am 
tucked  in,  up  comes  mamma,  and  aaya,  You  hare  said  your  piaja% 
my  dear  ?  "  and  I  say,  Yoi^  mamma  ; "  and  then  she  kneels  down  and 
aaya  a  little  prayer  all  about  me,  with  a  bit  at  tlie  end  Sar  baby.  And 
then  1  have  another  kiss  for  Good-night.  Alwaya  thoee  two,  Maigavet; 
but  oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  1  I  know  ahe  lorea  me  all  daj  lonigl  * 

This  was  bard  for  me  to  hear — inatnicti?e^  bat  Texy  hard*  It  waa 
like  reading  with  my  fingera  in  a  book  bow  Auor  the  fielda  are  and  bow 
beautiful  the  ddea  No  mother  had  erer  kiaed  mj  month;  and  all  I 
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knew  about  prayers  was,  that  they  were  a  sort  of  moral  diac^iliiiaiy  thing, 
customarily  nsed  in  sehools.  Thai  **  litde  pn^er  all  abonft  me^  with  a  bit 
at  the  end  ibr  baby,"  gave  me  ideas  new  as  reveblaon:  it  opened  the 
boundaries  of  human  lore  b^nd  anything  Ihadyet  dreamed;  and  I  had 
dreamed  of  it  and  yearned  fat  it  more  than  tongne  ean  telL  Already  my 
mind  had  assooiated  it,  indiatinotly,  with  ereiy  sweet  and  beautifiil  thing 
in  the  ibrest;  but  now  I  saw  that  it  widened  up  to  hea?en  and  ended  at 
the  judgment  day.  I  say  I  aaw ;  and  so  I  did.  All  the  thoughts  of  imsgi- 
natiTe  ohildren  arc  pictures;  and  while  my  little  bed^low  greeted  anew 
at  her  home  recollections,  I  saw  mamma  kneeling,  and  Mary  with  her 
fiioe  turned  towards  her,  and  a  vast  ocean  of  luminous  mist  that  flowed 
upwards  from  the  bedside  to  a  great  white  throne  on  the  far  horizon. 
Believe  what  you  please,  but  I  saw  the  "  Httlo  prayer "  too ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  beheld  a  tieuibling  of  the  air  about  the  bedside — trembliog  and 
flowing  away  toward  the  far  horizon. 

Ah  me  !  how  good  Mary  Day  niust  be,  I  thought ;  and  so  I  told  her. 
And  how  natural  it  was  that  I  sliould  be  naughtier  than  other  girls,  which 
I  did  not  tell ;  though  at  last  I  had  no  doubt  I  was.  The  fact  had  been 
represented  to  me  often  enough ;  but  I  never  quite  believed  in  it  till  now, 
•when  there  appeared  so  good  a  reason  for  it.  Only  why  I  deserved  to  be 
naughtier  than  other  girls,  that  puzzled  me.  And  it  was  so  melancholy 
to  find  myself  dwindling  into  something  utterly  insignificant  and  imknown 
upon  the  shores  of  this  boundless  Love  w])ich  reached  to  heaven,  that  I 
began  to  wish  I  had  never  heard  about  Mary  Day's  mamma  at  all :  but 
that  I  had  been  left  to  such  homely  views  of  affeetion  as  a  lost  little  kitten 
may  haye. 

80 1  pretended  to  M  asleep  that  I  might  hear  no  more,  and  also  that 
1  might  eontemplate  undisturbed  another  pieture  which  came  into  my 
inind— a  picture  of  myaeIC  wandering  about  in  the  emerald  and  jasper 
lieaTen  of  the  Revelathm,  like  «  child  lost  in  the  streets  of  a  strange  dty 
— none  knowing  me,  or  takmg  me  by  the  hand.  But  ndther  did  thia 
satisfy  me  long.  Again  I  wanted  to  get  badi  into  Mary  Day*s  home,  and 
aee  its  light,  and  feel  its  warmth;  and  jost  at  the  right  moment  she 
broke  Into  a  sudden  eostasy  about  her  baby-brother.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  half-rebellious,  all  forlorn  little  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer 
of  visions  became  at  once  a  mere  woman-ehild  again,  and  presently  dropt 
to  sleep  in  a  peribet  glow  of  sympathy  with  Mary  Day's  fond  home,  and 
the  kickings  and  crowings  of  its  wonderful  in^t.  One  thing,  however, 
confused  my  ideas  in  a  troublesome  way.  Mary  assured  nic  that  baby's 
head  was  quite  bald  ;  and  from  that  moment  my  conceptions  of  him  were 
inextricably  confounded  with  John  Gilpin,  as  he  appeared  in  a  series  of 
prints  upon  our  walls  at  home. 

All  this  is  worth  recording,  because  the  erening,  without  being  event- 
ful, was  really  an  important  one  in  my  history.  Only  I  fail  to  record  it 
with  anything  but  a  painful  feebleness.  I  feel,  when  I  try  to  set  down 
the  thoughts,  and  troubles,  and  speculations  of  that  night,  like  one  whose 
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mind  is  gone — ^his  eyes  e^^erly,  rtSalj  wtndering  along  the  lines  of  a 
book  which  give  up  ita  metiuqgii  no  more.  Bat  it  is  well,  peihaps,  that 
vre  forget  our  dead — even  our  dead  aelTca  and  that  our  memodes  of 
them  become  ineflfootnal  i&adowt  as  tfaejr  are.  6tiU  I  cannot  beUm  Unit 
it  is  wdl,  and  much  I  wish  I  could  recall  better  how  it  was  that  on  that 
night  I  did  get  nearer  to  the  love  I  kx^ged  for,  notwithstandiqg  that  at 
fiist  it  only  seemed  ftrther  ofl^  acre  hopeless,  more  strange  to  me  than 
ever.  Bat,  somehow,  the  experiment  of  poaching  on  little  Mim  Day's 
sorrowi»  and  diaring  them,  did  saeceed— to  a  mnade  I  min^t  saj, 
beeacise  it  seemed  to  be  woikid  while  I  slept,  bj  ageBcies  apart. 
For  my  sleep  that  night  was  sweet  as  music;  and  when  in  the  morn- 
ing I  woke,  and  my  schoolfellow  said,  "  Now  I'll  be  your  mamma — Good 
morning,  Margaret,"  and  kissed  me,  I  fuit  at  lixsi  that  I  really  belonged 
to  my  kind. 

Thenceforward  I  grew  content.  Every  dny  found  me  happier — more 
like  a  Christian  child  and  less  like  a  forest-born  pagan  waif,  with  nothing 
for  my  portion  but  a  burning  sense  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life,  in  me 
and  in  all  natural  things.  Without  that  most  rich  gift  I  don't  know  what 
I  might  have  been;  but  it  was  good  too,  I  found,  to  feel  like  a  liuman 
creature  amongst  human  creatures.  A  little  while,  and  I  even  learned  to 
like  Miss  Phipps;  while  as  for  Mary  Day,  she  and  I  became  the  fondest 
friends  ever  known  in  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  TVe  formally 
adopted  each  other  as  sisters.  We  plotted  to  dress  as  much  alike  as  the 
arrangements  of  sapoior  poweia  permitted,  and,  so  far  from  hsvii^  secrets 
aport,  we  used  to  make  seoretii  I  verily  believe^  Ibr  the  plessueof  sharii^ 
them. 

Bat,  warned  bj  my  nnhappj  life  in  Fteis  (though  I  am  ooosGioiia  one 
half  the  onhappinem  waa  bred  of  mj  own  rd)eUious  mind),  one  tliinig  I 
never  betrayed— my  parentage.  Of  course,  concealment  could  not  have 
been  long  maintained  withoot  Madame  Lamont'a  silence.  She  knew, 
however,  that  amongst  my  schoolfellows  I  called  myself  an  etphan,  yet 
never  did  she  contrsdict  me,  even  by  those  gentle  arts  of  implioatioii  whidi 
every  women  is  proficient  in.  This  was  only  the  tact  of  one  experienced 
in  the  world,  no  doubt;  but  sometimes  I  wondered  whether  madam c  Lai 
not  better  grounds  for  her  silence  than  I  for  my  assertion.  I>ut  however 
that  might  be,  I  was  grateful  that  she  Siiid  nothing,  and  this  again  bc]p*Mi 
to  make  me  a  more  docile  Miss  Fotster  than  had  hitherto  been  knowa 
to  govemessca. 

[It  is  never  too  soon  to  clear  up  misapprehension'^,  as  I  have  found  to 
my  cost ;  therefore  let  me  set  down  at  once  that  I^Iadame  Lamont  was  a 
good  enough  kind  of  woman,  ignorant  of  my  dear  Margarets  histor}-,  and 
caring  nothing  about  it.  It  was  all  fair  sailing  between  us,  or  very  nearly. 
Of  course  I  did  not  t^  Madame  Lamont  even/thin fj,  and  she  was  a  needy 
woman  (as  I  believe  most  schoolmistresses  are),  who  did  not  seek  to  know 
everything.   The  baxgain  stood  simply  thus       Here  '*  said  I  (in  effisci). 
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"  Is  a  yomg  girl  I  am  intewated  In,  having  ndiher  kith  nor  kin  of  mj 
own.  She  is  being  brought  up  in  a  dangeroos  way  at  present,  I  fear,  and 
has  some  peeuliaiities  of  temper.  It  is  said  she  is  fanciful,  and  not  always 
to  be  relied  on  for  telling  the  truth;  though,  as  for  the  latter  accusation, 
I  doubt  it.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take  her  and  educate 
her  carefully  at  my  charge."  And  tliis,  with  the  customary  exchange  of 
references,  was  all,  except  that  Madame  Lament  clapt  ten  guineas  a  year 
upon  her  usual  terms  ;  though  I  thought  little  of  that  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  for  Miss  Lament  Lament,"  when  they  were  as  English  as 
they  could  possibly  be !),  I  need  not  say  I  knew  nothing  of  her  story.  It 
was  very  curious,  but  then  I  never  liked  the  young  woman. — J J).j 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ck>KFn)BK0E8  XJndeserted. 

Ahd  bow  that  I  hare  described  by  what  aoeident  I  b«gaa  a  new  and 
kappier  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  its  details  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

What  can  be  said  7  Tliere  we  were,  eigh  t  young  kidies  in  a  sckokstic 
doTOOoty  liTii^  ifacicUy  in  family:  eight  young  ladies  so  different  in 
i^peanmce^  that  we  might  hare  been  supposed  to  represent  kalf-ardoaen 
eoontiei  at  least,  bat  ^jHth  not  more  tkan  three  Tarieties  of  bhaiaeter 
among  ns;  and  of  these  I  had  one  to  myself.  Then  there  was  Miss 
Charlotte,  who  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  individuality,  to  be  sure,  such 
as  I  have  described  it.  She  was  much  talked  of  amongst  us  girls,  for 
there  was  a  romantic  story  to  account  for  her,  though  when  and  how  it 
"was  first  told,  none  of  us  knew.  It  was  said  lliat  at  seventeen  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  Catholic  magnate  in  a  procession.  She  had  wept  over 
licr  hopeless  passion,  Miss  Phipps  assured  me  (^liss  P.  was  the  senior 
pupil,  and  herself  much  addicted  to  love),  nine  days  and  nights  con- 
tinually ;  fur  six  months  she  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  a  religious  life, 
nnd  then  only  yielded  to  become  permanently  callous.  This  was  the 
story  :  the  lustreless  eyes  of  Miss  Lament  being  generally  accepted  as 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  Cried  for  nine  days  and  nights  1  Look  at  her 
ey^es  now  I "  And  certaiqly  her  distraught  manner  on  the  evening  of  my 
introduction  to  her,  favoured  the  romanee  too  (though  I  never  discussed  it 
amongst  my  schoolfellows) ;  and,  moreoTSr,  the  story  had  all  the  authority 
of  tradition.  It  had  been  handed  down  to  Miss  Pliipps  from  a  previous 
generation  of  boarders. 

•  Finally,  there  was  Madame  Lamcoty  a  woman  who  most  have  been 
supremely  beautiAal  in  her  youth,  for  she  was  still  handsome  and  vigorons 
at  fifiy-fbor;  and  a  strange  ^ght  it  was  to  me  to  see  her  (as  I  once  did) 
eagerly  counting  turnips,  or  conceiitrating  the  scarcely  laded  splendours 
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o£  m  fiMe  Uk%  Jceqphaitfi  on  Ibe  cottiiig  i^  of  beef  fiir  to-day's  ^niier  and 
to-moRow^a.  Bean^,  tkeoi  waa  not  iniqppiopriate  to  ibat  at  laet,  even  in 
weUrVBgnkted  houdMldat  It  was  wy  poaitii^.  Madame  was.  ahvajs 
m  debt  too^  Ilcar,  ^ aeenatomed  to  aoidid  tinniglitB  and  painM  ahtfts. 
Net  but  that  m  mn  wefl  caved  Ibr,  and  well  taught.  ICus  Oiarlotte 
hed  moat  of  kiwwledge  and  moat  of  the  dradgeiy  of  teaching,  w]i3e 
as&r  madame^  her  ohief  boRnem  waa  to  penrade  the  school  with  morality 
and  manners.  She  was  really  a  woman  of  great  dignity  and  elegance,  in  Fpitc 
of  her  broad-and-butter  troubles,  and  nobody  guessed  at  thcni.  They 
were  so  well  conce^iled  that  thc^j  were  kno>7n  to  only  one  unimportant 
little  person  in  the  establishment,  and  she — that  is  I— discovered  them  out 
of  school. 

For  you  should  know  that  when  it  appeared  that  I  must  spend  the 
vacations  lonely  at  Valley  House  or  doubtfully  in  the  forest,  my  kind 
guardian  arranged  with  Madame  Lamont  that  slic  should  transport  mo 
and  her  daugliter  to  some  lively  watering-place,  or,  in  winter,  to  town. 
"What  my  guardian's  share  of  the  expense  was  on  these  occasions,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know ;  •  but  I  am  sure  madame  did  not  always  think  the 
holiday  an  nnmixed  benefit  for  herself.  And  surely  a  sea-side  lodging- 
hoose  is,  of  all  pkoeai  the  aMst  dreadiol  £ir  tl^  contemplation  of  ona*8 
own  poverty. 

It  was  m  a  house  at  Brighton—*  hiMse  of  gentUtty  without  and  of 
rspaaiona  aaisery  withia — that  the  wolf  feat  walked  at  madame'a  aide  came 
into  the  U^iL  For  three  daya  it  had  lataed  without  oeaong.  I  had 
siokened  of  dnnring  exercises,  we  all  had  sieksned  of  the  libiaiy  (imne 
were  "goody**  boohs  every  one),  and  of  looking  out  of  window.  Isigrwv 
all,  but  it  is  donbtftil  whether  Miss  Lament  should  be  indnded.  8ke 
waa  always  die  ssme,  though  she  gained  in  graoe  bj  whaterer  aecmed  to 
give  a  resaon  for  her  di^-cold  lediargy.  The  lamp  was  )Sl  There  was 
no&ixig  to  do  but  to  net  parses;  and  seeing  as  engaged  in  that  way, 
madame  oonld  no  longer  refist  die  impobe  to  look  her  wolf  in  the  ftce, 
for  he  was  her  rainy-day  enemy.  Then  it  appeared  that  she  had  brought 
her  account-books  down  in  an  old  leathern  writing-case.  She  spread 
them  before  her,  and  jauntily  sat  down  to  them,  saying  that  here  she 
should  lind  some  amusement,  no  doubt. 

Now,  what  amusement  there  was  in  book-keeping  I  had  yet  to  learn: 
and  so  it  was  that  I  looked  up  now  and  then  to  judge  of  the  entertainment 
by  madame's  countenance.  At  first  it  seemed  an  indifferent  occupation 
enough  ;  but  soon  a  sad  change  became  manifest.  She  was  unaware  of  it, 
no  doubt.  She  was  gradually  absorbed  and  bewildered  out  of  coni^cious- 
ness;  and  did  not  know,  perhaps  did  not  care  at  the  moment,  how  pale 
she  was,  looking  into  the  jaws  of  the  future.  But  I  saw  it,  and  not 
quite  understanding  the  reason  why,  was  txoohled.  Mias  Lamont  never 
looked  up  irom  her  netting,  and  therafore  was  perfectly  eompoaed.  AU 

^  Al  ptetty^  coPsidcwiMe  put>*J«  I^. 
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thoB  stniek  ine  as  strange  sad  uniiatofal ;  and  vnsUe  to  aiidvre  it  long 
without  doing  something,  I  inwiited  a  little  eatait^. 

This  bromght  madame  baok  to  her  eompany^  if  it  MM  to  inqpixit 
her  danghter.  "Ah/*  said  the  emhaxrassed  aoeoimtaiit,  ''yon  two  are 
very  hosy  making  purses;  if  you  were  as  dexterous  in  filling  them, 
I  would  make  one  as  big  as  my  nightcap.  And  that  would  not  be 
too  big." 

So  I  suppose/'  Miss  Lament  murmured,  still  \vithout  raising  her 

bead. 

"You  don't  know,  Charlotte?** 

"  I  confess  I  am  more  eager  lor  a  nightcap  I  could  always  sleep  in." 

*'  Which  is  exactly  my  desire.  A  Fortunaturi'  cap  is  the  only  one  I 
am  likely  to  sleep  in.  That  is  what  comes  of  being  an  old  woman.  Pray 
for  everlasting  youth,  ISrargaret,  it'  you  would  always  be  indifTeront  to 
money,"  madanie  added,  addresning  me  with  as  much  gaiety  as  vexation 
allowed  her  to  put  on,  for  vexed  she  was  obviously ;  it  was  told  in  the 
hasty  way  in  whioh  she  returned  to  her  cal  )alistitial  bookfli  where  I  have 
no  doubt  the  genius  of  debt  rose  at  her  from  her  every  page. 

And  this  is  why  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it.  Not  only  by  the  manifest 
ooncem  which  again  orereame  her;  but  presently  shading,  her  face  with 
one  hand,  she  wrote  two  or  three  linea  npon  a  sersp  of  paper,  and  (her 
faee  still  hidden)  pmhed  it  across  the  table  to  me. 

How  do  yon  read  tliat  7  "  she  adred,  as  if  it  were  a  school  question. 
Besides,  how  eonld  I  know  that,  in  her  perturbation,  Madanie  Lamont  had 
aistalcen  my  place  at  the  table  Ibr  her  danghter*aT 

Vnttmg  debts,'*  I  read  alond,  "a  hundred  and  tiiirteen  pounds 
Other  debts  ^ 

But  there  I  was  arrested  by  madame  with  a  startled  gsstnre,  and  also 
by  her  danghter,  who  quielily  took  the  paper  from  my  hand,  saying— 
•     It  is  fer  me^  my  dear.  Well,  mamma,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  paid. 
It  is  really  a  sui  that  people  should  owe  you  so  mueh  money.'* 

"  Or  that  I  should  owe  others  so  much?  "  said  madame,  with  unex- 
pected Utterness. 

Oh,  is  it  so  I  I  did  not  understand.** 

This  remark  was  uttered  with  the  same  tranquillity  (the  tranquillity  of 
acid  in  a  jar)  as  the  other ;  but  Miss  Lamont  was  herself  vexed  at  last, 
perhaps,  for  imnieJiately  after  the  rejection  of  her  dutiful  white  lie  she 
iound  a  pretext  fur  leaving  the  room. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  now  for  a  whilo;  one  of  those  silences 
in  which  we  can  almost  hoar  the  hustling  of  rapid  thougiits.  Madame 
recovered  her  composure  fii*st,  of  course,  but  still  there  was  some  trepida- 
tion in  her  voice  when  she  called  me^  and  holding  my  hand  as  I  stood 
before  her,  said — 

"  How  old  are  you  now,  my  dear?" 
I  was  fifteen  on  my  last  birthday,  you  know,  madame." 
Fifteen,  and  almost  a  woman  i    But  I  need  not  have  aaked  you  f  for 
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I  luKyw  joa  m  al  any  xate  wise  enongli  nok  to  notice  unkindly  whatem 
nnpleaiant  thiogs  yoa  mi^  be  forced  to  aee  en  famille  bj  beoomii^  ons 
of  us,  for  80  you  really  tie.  That  is  your  misfbrtmie.  I  hafe  ncnrer  te* 
gotten  it  is  a  misfortune  finr  yoa;  and  I  «tk  »no,  I  do  not  aak  yea  to 
be  kind  to  mine,  fiw  that  I  lee  yoa  an^  by  yonr  looking  ao  aduuBed  at 
haviog  diieorered  my  diame.'* 
Not  ffhtiTOf^  madame.'* 

Tei^llaisBiet,8hame.  Debt  it  diamefiiL  Yoa  see  wbat  it  baa  done 
fn  ju  to-night  It  kd  poor  Charlotte  into  a  fib  nhich  waa  amiaMf, 
and  which  ahe  thoqght  neoetiaiy ;  but  it  ia  my  doty  to  tell  yoa  it 
conld  not  be  innooent,  beoanse  it  waa  degrading.  Yoa  aee  how  moch  I 
tmtt  to  your  good  eenae  in  using  sncsh  language/' 

"Don't,  then,  dear  madame.*' 

"  But  I  ougbt,  and  I  must,  unless  I  am  to  give  you  examples  of  petty 
degradation  without  warning  you  of  the  mischief.  And  what  followed 
upon  Charlotte's  fib — which  was  not  harmless  to  herself,  even  if  no  one 
else  is  injured  by  it  7  I  lose  temper  in  your  presence  and  am  rude  to 
her :  all  by  the  irritation  and  shame  of  debt." 

"  But  Miss  Lament  was  not  kind  to  you !  "  I  exclaimed, 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  2  "  she  asked|  wistfully. 

"  She — she  did  not  care  ! " 

"  And  you  do  I  '*  said  Madame  Lam  on  t,  at  which  my  heart  began  to 
swell  out  of  all  pioporlion.  But  had  I  not  jnat  been  told  that  I  was 
almost  a  woman  7 

Madame  Lamont  turned  her  iace  thoi^htfully  to  the  lamp  for  a 
moment  (wluoh  helped  me  to  eet  ap  anstablft  womanhood  i^aia)^«iid  dm 
ccntinaed,— 

You  are  my  daughter  too,  to-night;  and  I  wUl  not  atop  diort  in  die 
leawn  now  that  it  has  begnn^  onfortonaite]^.  Beaidea^  we  moat  do  joalaee 
to  Charlotte.  Yoa  think  she  does  not  care  ibr  anything.  Now,  suppose 
I  told  you  that  that  comes  originally  of  ddi>tT*' 
"  I  do  not  anderstand." 

No,  my  dear,  nor  can  I  explain.  Bat  justiiy  my  coofiteee  in  yon 
by  taking  what  I  say  not  as  a  matter  of  emrionty,  bat  like  a  geographical 
fiict^  for  instance,  which  you  are  not  obliged  to  sifl  and  verify.  It  is 
something  painfully  told  for  your  good,  and  rather  to  settle  curiosity, 
in  liict.    And  after  what  you  have  seen  and  said  r-" 

I  have  110  curiosity  at  all,  madame,  and  I  hope  I  have  said  noihii^. 
I  am  sure  I  never  will ! " 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  that  pathetic,  painful  picture — a 
woman  struggling  against  conscious  humiliation.  "  But  as  for  Miss 
Lamont,  and  that  she  doesn't  care.  It  is  not  much  to  tell  you  now, 
Margaret,  that  her  fault  is  her  unhappiness  ;  and  though  1  think  she  may 
not  see  the  matter  fairly,  she  has  reason  enough  to  believe  that  my  ddits 
first  occasioned  the  unliappiness.  Weil,  then,  if  she  does  not  cave  for 
what  has  made  her  carelesa^  I  oi^ht  not  to  be  sarfwised;  yoa  aee  it  ia 
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all  according  to  the  fatal  logic  of  debt.  And  so  we  must  not  again  be  angry 
with  her,  though  she  appear  never  so  heartless— by  which  I  rather  mean 

hopeless,  you  know ;  and  whenever  *' 

("  The  Catholic  gentleman  mu^t  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  though/'  I 
thought.) 

— "  and  whenever  you  see  me  very  unhappy,  whisper  to  yourself 
*  debt,'  and  resolve  to  avoid  what  is  always  a  curse,  and  to  women  a  fatal 
curee.  But  \vhi8per  it  to  no  one  else.  For  if  you  do — if  my  embarrass- 
ments became  known  to  the  parents  of  your  schooMeUows,  what  would 
happen,  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  saw  that  she  did  not  mean  that  tho  parents 
would  help  her  out  of  the  embarrassments. 

"  There  would  probably  be  an  end  to  our  daily  bread,  my  dear.** 

''Then  Til  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  hoxses  fixity"  X  exclaimed,  angiy 
•nd  sorry  at  once. 

"  Do,  Margaret,**  said  madftme,  smiling,  **for  on  that  eoodition  I  know 
I  shall  be  safe." 

With  this  grim  small  joke,  she  xeleaaed  my  hand  in  token  that  the 
omiTenation  was  ended,  and  kissed  me  to  aeal  what  had  been  said.  The 
hateful  books"  wen  pat  snde,  sad  so  esger  was  I  to  see  them  dis- 
posed of  in  the  writuig-csfle  sgun,  thsi  I  hnrrisd  to  help  madsme^  and 
in  my  haste  pushed  two  of  the  honrible  nest  little  Tolumes  firom  the 
table  on  to  the  floor.  With  equal  ei^ieness  I  picked  them  up,  spits  ef 
madsms's  deprecstioDSi  One  of  them  hsd  fidlen  open,  sad  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  thai  it  hsd  a  ^ctorisl  famtiqpieco  s  wster-cotour  portrait 
stuck  upoo  the  inside  of  the  oorer.  However,  I  wss  too  unikmilisr  with 
soooimt-books  to  discern  snything  very  remsrksblo  in  thst. 

The  books  co6bied  sad  koked  in,  Ifsdsms  Lsmoat  took  up  Chsilcits's 
purse  \  I  resumed  work  upon  my  own,  with  leSsots  to  ponder  msdsms*s 
unwilling  confidences,  which  had  this  secret  satisfaction  for  me,  that  they 
made  me  still  more  a  "  woman."  Apart  from  the  timid  flutterings  of 
exultation  which  even  the  bare  idea  occasioned,  whenever  it  came  in, 
the  result  of  my  meditations  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  Miss 
Lamont.  Madame  had  apologized  for  her,  not  only  with  generosity,  but 
with  decorum.  I  felt  it  was  in  a  great  measure  what  I  might  now  call  an 
apology  of  society  ;  one  which  she  knew  would  bo  accepted  as  beyond 
her  daughter's  deserts,  and  her  own  culpability.  That  Charlotte  kept  an 
old,  cold,  corpse-like  grievance  between  herself  and  the  world,  particu- 
larly including  mamma,  was  plain  ;  and  recalling  many  little  scenes  and 
incidents  which  ought  to  have  given  me  the  discovery  long  ago,  I  saw 
in  the  same  retrospect  that  madame  had  not  always  shown  herself  so 
tolerant  of  her  daughter's  wilful  decease,  as  she  had  done  to-night.  And 
only  debt  I  I  failed  to  see  thst  it  was  natural  Miss  Lamont  **  should  not 
care,"  with  snch  provoking  consistency;  and  the  notion  returned  that 
there  must  be  something  sentimental  in  the  esse  to  keep  her  grievance 
tinburied.  If  not  the  Catholic  gentleman,  then  somebody  else.— Hsd 
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Hum  Lamonl*!  awcplibcigt  that  sbe  had  iHm  -vtm  s  yomig  womn  (k 
WM  iaoonedTable  ^haft  aha  dwoid  luive  one  bout  al  h&r  age !),  lad  ht 
been  aeni  to  priaoa  for  madame'adabta?   aad  diad  tliara? 

Bemg  myself  ^*aliBOifc'a  voomd,"  I  b<;gan  to  pity  lliai  T^nHiut  again, 
at  the  mere  suppositioii  of  each  a  thing.  Between  the  meahea  of  my 
pone  appeared  pietorea  of  the  poor  loter  asaed  bjr  htnlal  wiiiinna  «f  ^ 
law,  and  thnut  into  gaol ;  pictures  of  him  orooched  half  naked  in  Ae 
corner  of  a  stone  cell,  haggard,  htmgry,  dying,  indifferent  even  to  Miss 
Lasijont,  who,  with  her  bonnet  fallen  to  the  back  of  her  head,  aiiJ  her 
liuir  all  down,  stood  gazing  at  Jjim  lliroiij^li  the  bars.  Dreudiui  late  I  if 
true.  And  every  moment  the  probability  scomod  to  increase,  as  the 
pictures  grew  larger  and  more  distinct.  Bits  oi  deUiil  came  in  with  sm> 
prising  harmony  and  meaning,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  sword  and  a 
pair  of  epaulettes,  suspended  from  a  i.ail  in  the  prison  wall.  These  I 
could  not  fail  to  connect  instantly  with  the  Hue  embossed  at  the  head  of 
that  copy  of  verses  which  Miss  Lamont  had  given  me  to  read,  with  60 
much  mystery,  on  my  first  evening  at  school —  "  — th  Hussars  1 " 

Kow,  it  was  not  that  I  thought  of  the  paper  first,  and  imagined  the 
aword  afterwards ;  on  the  contiaty,  the  fancy  recalled  the  fiu^t,  and  there- 
fare  I  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  what  to  mj  mind,  untaught  to 
disentangle  the  relatioaa  between  cause  and  effect,  aaemed  almost  like  an 
in^Nzation.  There  waa  probably  a  lover— a  gentfeman  in  the  Hossars ; 
there  oertainly  waa  debt;  debt*a  loat  lersoTi  as. I  understood,  was  a 
gK>l;  and  peaple  died  nuaenbly  in  gaola;  and  Charlotte  ranat  baae 
kat  her  lover,  and  yet  the  original  awae  of  her  diasatan  waa  deb^ 
madaBie*a  debts :  than  the  lover  died  m  prison  ht  those  debte,  SnAi 
I  suppose,  waa,  the  artless  proeess  of  deduction  whLoli  amnaad,  cr  jatbsr 
amaacd  me. 

Yes,  bmt  was  it  possible  7  Waa  Madame  Lamont  espaUe  of  allom^ 

her  daughter*a  lover  to  perkh  in  priscm,  or  waa  thia  only  another  of  iim 
romantio  foQiea  I  laA  ao  oAen  been  taunted  wilih  t  Bomantie  iaiHy,  vm 
doubt.    For  looking  into  madame's  face  for  the  signs  of  a  hard  heart  or 

a  trt  ubleJ  con.^cience,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  lady -like  jjdacidity  and 
benevolence  always  hhown  tin  le. 

But  she  waa  little  more  at  her  case  than  I  myself  jKrhap^;;  and 
it  is  probable  that  during  my  cogitiitions  I  had  glanced  towards  her 
oftencr,  and  with  looks  more  speculative,  than  I  was  conscious  of.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  she  suddenly  threw  down  her  netting,  and  going 
wearily  to  the  window,  announced  with  loud  satisiaction  that  tUc  zaia 
had  ceased,  and  the  moon  had  risen  very  brightly. 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  I'll  take  a  brisk,  brief  walk  along  the  esplanade. 
It  is  too  late  ibr  you,  my  dear;  Miss  T<amont  will  aooompany  jne,  no 
doubt." 

» 

Now  I  could  not  thinlv  nine  o^clook  of  a  moonlit  summer  evening  toe- 
late;  but  then  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  was  particularly  }>leased  with  the 
proq>ect  of  a   good  think  "  in  solitude  to-night.  Indeed  it  wna  xalhcr 
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as  if  tlie  ladies  had  taken  solitude  awaj  with  them  when  the  door  clofiedy 
and  I  found  myself  quite  alone. 

More  light,  more  warmth,  more  cosiness  was  shut  in  with  the  shutting 
of  the  door.  No  more  purse-netting  for  me  either;  work  dropped  from 
my  haxidfl,  and  dream-making  began.  I  went  to  the  window,  fplded  the 
enrtaiiiB  about      and  looked  oat  upon  the  moonshiny  street. 

Now  the  moon  always  seemed  mine,  since  that  night  of  beauty  and 
terror  by  the  brook — at  the  pool.  Its  face  was  motherly ;  aad  though, 
.wlkenever  I  looked  on  it  and  thoai^t  oC  that  other  &oe  that  wee  neither 
of  heaven  nor  earftli,  tiM  viaion  came  bade,  it  came  back  aoftened,  more 
penabe,  no  longer  temUe  at  alL  b  theie  chapters  about  my  eohool- 
dsys  at  Madame  Lamont's  I  hare  mid  nothing  of  the  muacoloiia  phantom, 
bntit  ia  not  tharefiire  to  be  atgipoBed  that  I  bad  qnite  ^xigotten  it,  or  that 
»  it  had  forsaken  me.  No.  Bat  hi  the  first  pbce  I  do  not  like  to  write 
about  it  more  than  I  most ;  and  agtun,  it  is  trae  lliat  after  my  ^'ocaiyer- 
mon*'  opened  a  new  and  happier  existence  for  me,  I  tried,  if  not  to  forget 
the  old  days,  at  any  rate  to  put  off  my  old  self;  and  though  it  may 
presently  appear  that  I  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  I  imagined,  it  did  come 
to  pass  that  by  the  time  I  am  now  writing  about,  I  had  ceased  to  brood 
over  my  visions  and  suapicions,  and  was  content  to  think  of  them  as 
soberer  people  might  have  done  :  as  the  children  of  a  brain  hive-full  of 
wonders,  alive  with  earnest  fantasies.  Still,  I  say,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten 
that  face,  nor  had  it  forsaken  me.  To-night  I  saw  it  almost  as  plainly  as 
at  first — only  it  seemed  very,  very  far  off,  though  it  floated  in  the  light  that 
flowed  over  the  flagstones  of  the  street,  It  was  more  beautiful  and  tender 
now,  but  less  significant ;  and  I  could  tliink  of  other  things  in  the  same 
moment  as  I  thought  of  it.  Many  scenes  came  back  out  of  my  past  life; 
that  life  which  was  done  and  ended  (apparently)  when  I  came  to  Madame 
Lamont's;  and  thoupli  they  were  vividly  interesting  to  me  who  had 
iivtd  them,  I  ooald  only  be  grateful  to  my  Idnd  guardian  who  had  ended 
tbem  all 

Have  I  said  anythug  of  him  ?  Nothing  of  him,  yet  he  was  much  to 
me  at  this  time  too,  and  had  a  lai^ge  share  of  my  thoughts.  He  came 
down  to  see  me  at  distant  intervals ;  passed  an  afternoon  with  os  in  a 
bhmt,  speechless,  watchfiil  manner,  ascertained  my  wanti^  and  went  away 
to  supply  ihem.  Sometimea  he  sent  me  a  letter,  which  madame  ^alwa^ 
lend— by  bia  desire,  she  said :  there  was  noiiiing  in  tbem  bat  "  How  do 
yon  do?**  and  ''Hope  you  are  atill  a  good  girl/*  and  "Toon  affiw- 
tionately.**  Nothing,  I  say;  but,  besides  their  kindness^  these  letters 
made  me  ieel  that  I  beloi^ped  to  the  world  out  of  doors,  though  what 
part  I  should  probably  play  in  it  was  a  question  I  had  never  debated 
yet,  and  happily  could  not  foresee.  Still,  kind  as  my  guardian  was,  I  do 
not  suppose  I  should  have  thouglit  of  him  much  if  he  had  not  got 
gloomier  as  time  went  on,  or  if  he  had  not  told  me  lately  (iHpropos  of  a 
little  headache  of  mine)  of  some  disea?e  which  was  consuming  his  life  away. 
But  while  he  spoke  he  looked  so  strong,  with  all  the  handsomenctis 
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which  health  bestows  on  the  nglicit  num,  thai  I  laughed:  and  dieoy  Ibr 
a  moment,  he  did  teem  ilL* 

Meanwhile  here  am  I,  •  wiae  little  woman  in  the  window-eeat^  pondcr> 
in^  the  things  which  bright  moonUght  nerer  fiuled  to  bring  bade  to  my 
memory*  It  was  not  in  them,  however,  that  I  was  moat  interested  it 
present,  but  rather  in  what  had  hapfiened  thai  erening,  and  mj  romantiB 
theory  about  Miss  Lament.  On  reflection  I  was  not  so  satisM  with  it; 
but  still  there  was  the  hussar,  and  I  could  not  help  connecting  him  in 
a  hazy,  maundering  way  with  the  congelation  of  Charlotte's  feelings. 
At  length,  when  I  had  almost  wandered  away  from  the  subject,  tie 
question  started  up  in  niy  mind — Whose  portrait  was  that  in  the 
accoimt-book  ?  A  portrait  in  an  account-book  ?  Not  without  special 
reasons,  surely:  reasons  connected  with  the  debts — and  with 
Lament's  unhappiness.  9 

When  this  thought  struck  me,  I  pushed  the  curtain  aside,  that,  not 
being  able  to  see  the  portrait  itself,  I  might  at  any  rate  look  on  what 
concealed  it.  There  was  the  desk,  sore  enough;  more,  there  waa  the  icej 
in  the  lock  1 

I  ooniess.  The  next  moment  I  stood  before  the  worn  leather  box, 
with  my  fingers  on  the  key;  trembling  with  curiosity,  burning  widi 
shame.  The  baser  instinct  carried  me  to  the  desk  instantly ;  the  better 
made  me  panse^  breathless,  on  die  thrsshold  of  my  first  dishonour.  My 
heart,  how  it  beat  1  my  cheeks^  how  th^  bmned  1  and  yet  I  kept  ay 
hand  upon  the  k^.  I  listened  there  waa  not  n  aoond;  Iml  ol^  if 
any  one  could  see  1  Bnt  then  it  was  not  madame*s  aooonnta  I  wished  to 
peep  at,  nor  to  pry  into  any  of  her  seereta.  What  waa  there  in  n  pktaie^ 
n  portrait,  that  should  be  of  any  moment,  hidden?  Besides^  I  had  aliesdy 
seen  it :  there  eonld  be  no  harm,  then,  in  looking  again.  No,  I  would  not 
look,  it  waa  a  guilty  thing  to  do.-— ^And  at  the  same  instant  the  dedt 
was  opened.  The  desk  was  opened,  the  book  oame  ioto  my  faandi^ 
and  there  was  the  portrait  nnder  my  eager  shameful  gaze.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  young  man — handsome,  unknown  to  me,  and  not  in  militaiy 
dress,  even. 

That  was  my  grand  discovery  ! 

Looking  at  it — what  had  I  learned,  after  all  ?  That  for  some  grave 
reason,  or  from  some  odd  whim,  Madame  Lament  had  affixed  a  man's  por- 
trait to  the  record  of  her  debts,  I  had  already  seen,  innocently  ;  and  now 
what  more  had  I  discovered  to  compensate  for  the  sense  of  littlene^f,  of 
unalterable  dishonour,  under  which  I  shrank  when  those  eyes  of  insensible 
paint  met  mine  ?  Nothing.  Stare  as  I  would,  they  knew  not  me,  and 
had  nothing  to  reveal.  In  my  heart  I  fsHt  the  emptiness  of  all  iii-doii^ 
as  I  snapped  the  lock  to  again — mapped  it  with  a  noise  so  sharp  and 

*  I  do  not  reiiicinbcr  having  said  Uiis,  or  Margaret  langhint^.  But  if  so,  I  hk 
upon  the  vcr}'  best  word  in  the  dictioiiarv  lor  my  then  condition,  that's  all.  Onir  I 
wish  to  my  heart  I  had  borne  with  that  Disease,  instead  of  taking  the  mad  auxuis  iLa 
Ididtociueit.— J.D. 
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dreadAil  that  I  started  at  the  flonnd.  Id  mj  &ce,  when  I  stole  like  a 
slippered  thief  to  the  glass  to  see  what  I  was  now,  I  beheld  all  that  I  felt 
in  mj  heart:  it  was  a  pale,  empty  ikee^  with  only  the  self-searching 
eyes  aliye.  Well,  I  was  pmiished.  The  world  had  come  to  an  end  now 
fyt  me,  it  seemed,  and  erery  day  woold  only  be  one  nearer  to  the  day 
of  jndlgment 

See  how  we  change.  When  I  look  back  upon  that  little  girl,  shiTering 
back  to  her  window-seati  I  love  and  pity  and  respect  her  as  if  she 
had  never  been  me.  Knowing  full  well  how  naughty  she  had  l)een, 
Margaret's  firnlt  appears  to  me  of  no  moment,  and  her  shame  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  great  Certainly  it  is  touchiqg.  For  I  know  I  haTe 
no  shame  like  that  now  for  anything. 

What  could  I  do  7  Again,  nothing.  That  which  was  done  could  not 
be  undone :  the  face  in  the  book  came  out  upon  the  air  >Yherever  I  turned  • 
my  eyes,  and  seemed  to  say  so.  I  began  to  wish — not  that  I  had  never 
(lone  the  wrong,  that  appeared  so  hopeless.  I  wished  madame  would 
-  leave  me  no  longer  alone — for  how  could  I  be  trusted,  or  trust  myself? 
I  wished  she  would  come  and  find  me  out.  Or  I  might  confess?  No; 
for  how  could  I  begin,  after  the  confidence  she  had  shown  me  to-night? 
how,  when  I  knew  she  had  so  much  need  to  trust  me  ?  But  I  might 
lead  to  my  own  discovery  by  throwing  the  deak  open,  and  then  madame 
would  herself  begin. 

Thus  I  stood  debating  miserably  when  a  loud  knock  was  made  nt  the 
hall  door — too  loud  to  bo  Madame  Lamont's,  so  loud  that  my  heart  beat 
even  quicker  yet.  Had  I  boon  detected  then?  The  windows  opposite 
•were  dark,  and  I  might  liavc  been  watched  by  some  one  standing  there, 
iwhom  I  could  not  see.  But  our  curtains  were  drawn  ;  and  if  I  had  dis- 
arranged them  80  that  anybody  could  look  in  when  I  started  from  the 
window,  I  must  have  noticed  it  afterwards— yes,  for  my  guilty  eyes  had 
searched  everywhere,  for  fear  I  had  been  spied.  As  for  the  man  whom 
I  had  seen  standing  in  the  street  a  little  while  since 

Some  one  entered  below.  A  word  or  two  passed  huzriedlyi  and  a 
man's  feet  came  bounding  up  the  stairs.  Then  there  was  a  rapping  at 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room ;  but  how  could  I  answer  ?  Not  Uiat  he 
waited  more  than  a  moment  for  permission,  but  walked  gaily  in.  He 
was  the  man  whooe  portrait  I  had  been  so  wickedly  looking  at. 
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A  LETTEB 

FBOH  ''J.  O."  TO  THE  EDIXQB  OF  THE  **COBNmLL  MAGAZINEL" 

Sin, — ^Ir.  Thomas  Hughes,  a  most  accomplished  and  lioncst  gentleman, 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  has  publislied,  in  the  Spectator  of  the 
3l8t  of  October,  «  critioiam  of  my  paper  on  the  Mhow  Court -martiaL 
Mr.  Hughes  in  expofling  what  I  am  sore  he  etnoerely  belieTcs  to  be  tlie 
impardonable  unfairness  with  which  my  piqper  k  written,  speaks  so  hand- 
•omdy  of  me,  ils  writer,  and  pays  so  many  compliments  to  my  pen  at  the 
ezpenae  of  my  conscience,  that  it  b  with  greet  rdocteaee  I  diseect  hie 
article  at  tSL  Bttt  I  fed  diet  I  ewe  a  dntjr  to  those  whoee  caiae  I  haie 
midertaken  to  adrocate ;  and  that  were  I  to  Idai  in  nisBoe  the  rod  with 
which  Bfr.  Hus^ei  has  so  xaahly  emitten  me^  it  mig^tbe  euppoaed  fliat  I 
admitted  the  aecniacy  and  joitice  of  his  critioism,  in  which  cm  othiw 
would  snfier  as  well  as  myself. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  had  better  proceed  to  show,  as  I  em 
easily  do,  that  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  understand  the  subject  on  which  he 
attempts  to  oonfiite  me;  that  he  has  not  tsken  feaaonable  paiae  •» 
acquaint  himself  with  its  details,  and  that  tiie  arguments  which  he  fass 
used  tend  rather  to  establish  than  to  subyert  the  case  as  stated  by  me. 

Mr.  Hughes  opens  his  attack  thus :— - 

**  The  first  grave  assertion  of  '  J.  O.'s  '  '  story '  is  that  the  morale  ani 
discipline  of  the  regiment  Avere  good  when  Colonel  Crawley  joined,  and 
that  he  himseli  admitted  this  with  respect  to  the  non-comniisuoned  officeis 
and  men." 

This  assertion  Mr.  Hughes  ridicules  as  false  and  uniair. 

Now,  if  my  critic  will  turn  to  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  memo- 
randum of  the  18th  December,  18G2,  he  will  see  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Aripy  has  therein  stated  that  he  possesses  oiEci^ 
proofs  that  at  the  time  Colonel  Shute  handed  over  the  6th  Dragoons  to 
Colonel  Crawley,  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  that  regiment  were  in  a 
satia&ctory  state.  And,  in  taking  leave  of  his  officers,  in  March,  1861, 
but  one  month  before  Colonel  Crawley  joined,  Colonel  Shute  said  to  then 
in  his  valedictoiy  address,  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  gratitiide  to  my 
comradesi  as  weU  as  with  the  greatest  pride,  that  at  every  inspectkn  ami 
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review  of  liie  IimukilHnig^  I  luiTe  heard  the  r^ment  spoken  of  iriih 
admiration  — (p.  144). 

With  rei^ect  to  tiie  non-eomsuanoned  officers  and  men,  I  coneeire 
tliat  my  ^  story*'  ia  sufficiently  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from 
Colonel  Crawley's-  own  admissions  on  that  point,  which  Mr.  Hnghesi 
strangely  enough,  represents  himself  as  having  read  with  attention:— 
**  Thu  state  in  which  I  found  the  regiment,  the  setting  up  of  the  men, 
their  steadiness  on  foot-parade,  their  orderly  and  respectful  conduct  to 
their  officers,  the  small  amount  of  crime,  and  the  general  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  soldiers,  showed 
me  liow  good  and  beneficent  had  been  Colonel  Shute's  command  of  the 
regiment,  as  far  as  tlie  soldiery  were  concerned" — (p.  170). 

Mr.  Hughes  next  plunges  rather  wildly  and  unintelligibly  into  the 
evidence  bearing  on  Colonel  Crawley's  alleged  presence  at  the  muster- 
parades  of  May,  1861,  and  January,  1862.  He  finally  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself — ^viz^  that  Colonel  Crawley  was  not  on  the 
ground  during  either  of  these  parades;"  but  he  pleads,  on  the  colonel's 
behalf,  that  he  was  in  the  nei^boorhood,  and  that  ho  came  on  to  the 
ground  soon  after  the  parades  were  over.  This  leaves  the  seven  witnesses 
who  swore  positively  that  they  saw  Colonel  Crawley  on  the  ground  during 
these  parades,  in  a  very  unpleasant  ^position,  from  which  I  invite 
Mr.  Hughes  to  extricate  tiiem. 

My  critic  seems  to  foiget  that  no  charge  was  ever  brought  by 
Captain  Smalea  against  his  ooloneL  for  culpably  neglecting  his  regimental 
duties.  The  paymaster's  insubordinate  zemarka  were  to  the  following 
effect:— 

"You  persecute  me,  and  bring  formal  charges  against  me  when- 
ever I  deviate  in  the  most  unimportant  degree  ftom  my  official  duties. 
Do  you  never  deviate  from  yours?  Have  you  not  been  often  absent 
from  muster-parades  at  which  you  nevertheless  have  returned  yourself 
present  ?  Was  not  such  the  case  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1861,  uiid  the  l^t  of 
January,  1862?" 

Colonel  Crawley  replied  to  these  queries  l>y  bringing  charges  of 
**  falsehood  and  mahce "  against  Captain  Smales  for  having  made  them. 
ISow,  Mr.  Hughes  declares  that  he  has  carefully  studied  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  and  that  Captain  Smales'  assertions  were  strictly  true,  for  that 
Colonel  Crawley  had  not  been  actually  present  at  either  of  the  parades  in 
question.    If      where  was  "  the  falsehood  and  the  malice  ?  " 

I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make.  Mr.  Hughes  accuses  me 
of  liaving  improperly  and  unfairly  prejudged  the  case  about  to  be  tried 
at  Aldershott;  the  subject  of  which  is  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
*'  the  arrests  of  the  sergeants,  and  the  conduct  of  the  court-martial  at 
Alhow."  Now  there  can  be  no  denial  that  both  these  points  have  been 
eficctually  prejudged  by  far  higher  authorities  than  myself— viz.,  HJ2.H. 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Judge  Advocate-Generah   But  it  will 
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scarcely  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  Tcntured  upon  his  public  criti- 
cism of  my  paper,  and  his  public  condemnation  of  myself,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inform  himself  aa  to  what  the  charges  really  are  upon 
which  Colonel  Crawley  is  about  to  be  tried.  If  1m  will  inquire,  he  will 
find  that  they  hm  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  wrest  of  Ihe 
•ergeant-majon,  or  the  conduct  of  the  late  triaL 

The  approaching  inquiry  is  limited,  first,  as  to  whether  Colonel  Craidcj 
carried  out  the  orders  of  his  superior  officeis  in  the  anest  of  Sergent' 
major  Lilley  with  unneecsssry  crudtjr ;  end,  seeondly,  an  to  wlMthsr  he 
fidsely  stated  that  the  alleged  croeHy  with  which  Lilley  and  hia  wife  wm 
treated,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  miscondnot  of  his  Adjutant  not  to  aii7 
orders  giren  by  himsel£ 

I  invite  Mr.  Hughes  to  dte  a  shagle  sentence  in  my  paper  in  Ae 
dnrHiUl,  which  prejudges  either  of  these  two  points. 

I  am,  Sitf 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  a 
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64,   CORNHILL,  LOXDO?^, 

BY  TAKING  A  POLICY  OF  THE 

\ILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

wniCn  HAS  ALREADY  PAID 

£140,000 


FOR 


CCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

TO  PROFESSIONAL  JIEN,  TRADESMEN,  etc. 
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Rates  and  furilicr  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Stations,  of  any  of  the 

k Local  Agents,  or  at  the 
HEAD  OFFICE,  64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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£t>*pow€red  by  Special  Act  of 


Parliament,  1849. 


WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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LADIES'  RIDING  TROUSERS, 

C>>amois  Leather,  with  Black  Feet. 
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